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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ETHICS. 

HUMANITY,  AS  GENERAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL. 
BT  PROF.  THOS.   G.  APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  entering  upon  the  science  of  Etbics,  which  we  may 
define  in  most  general  terms  the  science  of  the  Good,  we  pro- 
pose as  an  Introduction  a  consideration  of  humanity,  viewed 
as  general  and  individual.  As  man  is  the  subject  concerned 
in  this  science,  particularly  in  reference  to  his  ethical  nature, 
it  is  highly  important,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  whole  theme, 
to  have  a  right  conception  of  what  he  is  in  his  relation  both  to 
the  world  of  nature  below  him  and  to  the  spiritual  world  above 
him,  to  both  which  he  is  organically  joined,  both  in  his  generic 
and  individual  life. 

Viewing  him  in  his  generic  character  as  man,  the  genua  hamo^ 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  natural  creation.  In  order  to 
understand  clearly  what  this  headship  comprehends,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  organic 
character  of  the  natural  world  below  man.  The  natural  world, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  organism.  In  all  its  parts  and  processes 
1  6 
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it  18  animated  by  one  common  principle,  and  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  forms  looks  to  a  particular  end.  The  parts  are 
not  brought  together  in  an  outward,  mechanical  way,  but  as 
the  result  of  inward  laws  which  bind  them  into  an  organic 
whole.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  law,  or  method,  of  organiza- 
tion according  to  which  the  form  and  contents  are  related  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  material  existence.  This 
relation  is  such  that  the  degree  in  which  the  natural  creation 
rises  or  advances  the  form  gradually  gains  the  mastery  over 
the  contents.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom  we  see  matter  in  an 
almost  formless  state.  Air,  earth,  water  have  indeed  form,  for 
they  occupy  dimensions  in  space,  but  their  form  is  scarcely  de- 
fined. In  the  crystal  we  see  a  definite  mathematical  outline, 
and  here  already  there  is  a  prophecy  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. In  the  vegetable  kingdom  inorganic  substance  is  taken 
up  by  the  principle  of  life  and  transformed  into  a  new  sub- 
stance, as  woody  fibre,  and  the  plant,  in  a  more  free  way  than 
in  the  case  of  the  crystal,  assumes  still  more  definite  forms. 
There  is  here  apparent  the  principle  of  individuation,  towards 
which  nature  seems  to  struggle  from  the  beginning  of  its  pro- 
cesses. In  the  animal  kingdom  this  process  of  transformation 
goes  forward  through  the  plastic  power  of  animal  soul ;  inor- 
ganic substance  and  vegetable  substance  are  transformed  into 
animal  flesh ;  the  individuality  of  the  animal  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  vegetable,  and  thus  the  form  obtains  a  more  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  contents. 

But  creation  does  not  stop  here.  Throughout  all  its  orders 
it  is  governed  by  a  primordial  archetype,  and  that  archetype  is 
man.  He  is  the  end  toward  which  the  whole  process  tends, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  all  organisms  he  existed  as  the 
ideal  in  the  beginning.  In  all  existence  whose  creation  in- 
volves a  process  of  development,  there  is  a  profound  sense 
according  to  which  the  end  is  in  the  beginning.  Throughout 
all  nature  there  are  types  and  prophecies  of  man,  growing 
clearer  as  it  approaches  its  culmination.  The  relation  between 
man  and  nature  below  him  is  inward  and  intimate.     lie  is  the 
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epitome  of  the  world,  its  crowning  summit.  He  is  the  inter- 
preter of  natare  and  its  full  meaning  can  be  found  only  in 
him.  The  analogy  has  been  expressed  by  regarding  the  human 
body  as  repeating  in  itself,  yet  in  a  higher  form,  all  the  pro- 
cesses and  functions  and  operations  of  the  natural  world.  Its 
skeleton  represents  the  outward  form  of  the  earth  in  its 
mountain  ranges,  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  action  of  the 
winds,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  water-courses  above 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  nervous  system,  the 
action  of  electrical  currents.  This  is  not  mere  imagination  or 
fancied  resemblance.  The  earth  is  the  womb  of  man's  natural 
existence.  His  body  -was  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
whether  by  an  immediate  transition,  or,  as  many  understand 
the  account  in  Genesis,  by  just  going  through  all  the  intermep 
diate  processes,  i.  e.^  by  being  formed  from  the  animal  world. 
The  deep  sympathetic  relation  of  man  to  nature  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  poets  of  mankind.  Science  is  more  and 
more  discovering  the  inner  meaning  of  this  relationship.  It  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  capacity  for  caricature  in  representing 
types  of  men  by  certain  animals.  In  the  animal  world  are 
scattered  fragments  of  humanity,  so  that  man  may  study  him- 
self in  that  kingdom,  as  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Man  is  related  to  the  world  of  nature  not  as  the  actor  to  the 
stage,  nor  even  as  the  householder  to  the  house  in  which  he 
dwells,  but  in  a  way  far  more  internal  and  intimate  than  any  of 
these,  and  similar  comparisons,  indicate.  Man  requires  na- 
ture for  his  environment,  and  nature  requires  man  as  well,  for 
without  him  it  would  be  an  abortion.  As  the  harp  is  silent 
without  the  harpist,  so  nature  would  be  dumb  without  man. 
Without  the  ear,  there  would  be  no  sound,  without  the  eye, 
no  beauty  of  sunlight  and  color.  All  this  accords  with  man's 
lordship  over  nature  as  taught  in  Genesis,  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  as  in  the  viiith  Psalm,  and  in  the  Messianic 
interpretation  as  given  in  Hebrews,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  all 
the  investigations  of  science. 

But  man  is  not  only  the  culmination  of  nature.     He  is  also 
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related  to  a  higher  world.  Hamanitj,  as  it  came  forth  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  is  a  spiritaal  unity,  including  in  itself 
all  the  various  forms  of  life  that  have  appeared  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  race.  It  is  not  an  abstraction,  nor  is  it  an  abstract 
unit,  but  it  is  a  living  unity,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  life.  It  is  a  spiritual  unity,  because 
although  it  takes  outward  form  from  nature,  and  therefore  has 
a  material  side  of  its  existence,  yet  its  substance  is  a  form  of 
life  from  God.  It  is  concrete  because  it  becomes  actual  in  the 
existence  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  human  family. 
The  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual  gives  us  the  real.  In 
humanity  from  the  beginning  are  included  all  the  types  that 
have  appeared,  as  exhibited  in  the  family,  the  nation,  the  differ- 
ent races,  etc.,  as  an  original  potentiality. 

Humanity  in  this  view  is  an  objective  entity,  and  not  a  mere 
abstract  generalisation  of  the  mind.  But  it  has  no  real  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  existence  of  the  individual.  There  is  no 
such  existence  as  the  genua  homo^  before  and  apart  from  the 
individual  t^V,  but  the  general  holds  its  existence  only  in  and 
through  the  individual,  whilst  yet  they  are  not  identical,  just 
as  in  nature  the  species  is  a  reality  as  it  appears  in  the  individ- 
ual of  the  species. 

These  two,  the  general  and  the  individual  act,  the  one  upon 
the  other,  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  receive  the  life  of  the  tree 
and  then  act  reciprocally  in  producing  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  individual  takes  up  into  himself  the  race  life  in  the  bosom  of 
which  he  stands,  by  intercommunion  with  his  fellow-men.  Such 
intercommunion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development 
both  of  his  mental  and  moral  culture.  It  is  by  mind  coming 
in  contact  with  mind  that  his  intellect  is  developed,  and  it  is 
by  'mutual  reciprocal  life-intercourse  that  he  integrates  his 
moral  nature.  It  is  through  mutual  giving  and  receiving  that 
his  moral  nature  grows.  Imparting  to  others  the  debt  of  love 
strengthens  love,  and  returning  gratitude  increases  the  feeling  ot 
gratitude.  Without  such  moral  reciprocity  the  moral  nature 
would  remain  undeveloped.     This  growth  marks  the  degree  in 
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which  the  individual  takes  up  into  himself  the  generiC|  or  race, 
life.  Men  who  receive  into  themselves  this  general  life  in  the 
highest  degree  are  the  geniuses  of  mankind,  from  genuB^  race, 
or  kind.  True,  the  genius  reciprocates,  or  imparts,  according 
to  his  higher  individual  endowment,  but  this  natural  endowment 
consists  already  just  in  this,  that  the  generic  life,  the  race-life, 
is  in  him  in  a  large  degree. 

The  genius  is  a  universal  man  more  than  others.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  the  generality  called  nationality.  Nationality 
is  not  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  formed  by  generalizing  the 
qualities  common  to  a  certain  class  of  people  living  in  a  certain 
country.  A  nation  is  something  more  than  a  mere  outward 
union  of  such  a  class  of  persons ;  but,  as  testified  by  the  word, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  naicor^  fuUua^  it  signifies  a  birth. 
There  ib  a  general  life  which  works  reciprocally  upon  the  citi- 
lens,  so  that  while  the  citizens  form  the  nation,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  nation  forms  the  citizens.  This  national  life  is 
imbibed  from  early  childhood, — nay,  it. forms  a  given  type  of 
citizens  from  birth,  endowing  them,  so  to  speak,  by  birth  with 
certain  marked  characteristics.  Culture  depends  on  this  hu- 
manizing influence;  a  cultured  man  is  a  humane  man.  We 
speak  of  a  study  of  the  humanities,  which  means  the  taking  in 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  as  for  instance  through  the  study 
of  classic  languages  and  literatures,  those  qualities  and  proper- 
ties that  pertain  to  cultured  forms  of  life.  To  humanize  is 
much  the  same  as  to  render  moral,  because  the  moral  nature  is 
developed  by  this  reciprocal  action  and  inter-action  in  commu- 
nion with  our  fellow-men.  From  all  which  it  must  appear  how 
much  the  general  or  race  life  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  morality ;  how  much  nature  has  to  do  with  the  determina- 
tions of  personality.  It  is  true  that  morality  is  attained 
through  personality,  through  the  determination  of  free  will; 
but  back  of  will  is  the  human  nature  we  inherit,  and  this  uni- 
versal human  nature  has  its  subordinate  types  in  family  and 
national  life. 

To  complete  our  consideration  of  humanity  we  turn  now,  in 
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the  next  place,  to  man  as  indifidual  and  his  relation  in  this 
character  to  nature  and  spirit. 

Man  as  an  indiyidaal  is  possessed  of  a  psychic  life,  which 
unites  him  on  the  one  side,  through  his  body,  with  nature. 
This  includes  not  only  the  body  as  a  mere  physical  existence, 
but  what  we  may  designate  the  natural  life — ^that  life  which 
exists  only  in  union  with  the  body,  and  which  comes  to  him  as 
a  natural  inheritance,  or  heredity,  including  the  different  tem- 
peraments, sex,  race,  etc.  There  is  here  a  certain  pre-exist- 
ence  for  every  indiridual,  not  indeed  as  held  by  Plato,  Origen 
and  others ;  not  a  complete  pre-existence  of  souls,  but  rather 
a  hereditary  soul-life  in  union  with  the  body,  and  through  this 
with  nature.  The  generic  race-life  here  finds  its  individuation 
on  the  nature  side  of  maq  so  prolific  in  variety  that  no  two 
individuals  of  the  human  race  are  entirely  alike  in  form. 
There  are  types  in  race,  nationality,  etc.,  in  which  there  are 
marked  resemblances,  but  no  complete  sameness  or  identity. 
This  peculiarity  in  each  individual  may  be  called  his  hereditary 
endowment,  or  capital,  on  the  nature  side,  from  which  he  is  to 
build  up  his  earthly  existence,  his  natural  manhood,  so  as  to 
become  an  original  being. 

The  resemblance  reaches  back  not  only  to  the  parents,  but 
through  several  generations — ^a  resemblance  that  touches  and 
affects,  not  only  the  physical  nature,  but  also  the  intellectual, 
and  even  the  moral  nature,  so  that  even  good  and  bad  qualities 
are  thus  transmitted.  There  is  thus  an  aristocracy  of  blood, 
though  this  alone  does  not  entirely  determine  the  character  in 
the  line  of  descent,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  In  the  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Doge  of  Venice  there  were  two  doors  of  entrance 
for  the  people,  still  pointed  out :  the  one  for  the  blue  blood, 
the  other  for  the  red  blood,  by  which  terms  the  aristocrats  and 
the  plebeians  were  distinguished.  But  while  in  this  way  cer- 
tain advantages  and  disvantages  are  perpetuated  by  natural 
descent,  which  would  work  out,  it  might  seem,  radical  and  per- 
petual distinctions  which  in  the  end  would  destroy  entirely  the 
proper  unity  of  the  raoe,  there  is  another  side  in  the  individual 
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peculiarities  which  reveals  a  corrective  for  this  and  brings  out 
a  unity  in  men  which  lies  deeper  than  such  hereditary  differ- 
ences.    This  unity  refers  to  the  personality  of  each  individual. 

Every  human  being  has  a  spiritual  personality,  by  which  he 
is  more  immediately  related  to  God  and  a  spiritual  world.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  man  is  an  original  thought  of  God. 
His  origin  on  this  side  of  his  existence  is  designated  in  Gene- 
sis, where  it  is  said  that  God  breathed  into  the  body  of  man, 
which  He  had  made,  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  There  is  in  every  human  being,  therefore,  a  divine  in- 
breathing, an  inspiration  from  the  Almighty.  It  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  personality  in  every  man.  And 
here  again  there  are  no  two  human  beings  exactly  alike. 
Every  one  has  his  proprium  in  respect  of  personality. 

This  difference  of  personal  endowment  is  such  that  from  one 
line  of  descent  may  arise  an  individual  who,  by  natural  talent 
and  its  faithful  cultivation  combined,  asserts  his  superiority 
over  his  family  line,  and  becomes  the  head  of  a  new  line  or 
family,  and  thus  breaks  in  upon  the  law  of  transmission  through 
hereditary  descent.  Thus  it  is  that  a  certain  equilibrium  is 
maintained,  and  the  equality  and  unity  of  the  race  are  pre- 
served. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  how  these  two  sides  of 
personal  existence  come  together,  so  as  to  form  a  unity  and 
not  a  dualism.  They  cannot  have  two  absolutely  different 
sources  in  their  origin.  The  Traducian  theory,  which  asserts 
that  all  which  a  man  is  and  has,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  are 
derived  entirely  from  his  parents,  and  Greationism,  which 
maintains  that  only  the  physical  side  of  existence  comes  from 
the  parents,  while  the  soul  comes  directly  from  God,  must  be 
in  some  way  united.  The  theory  of  Greationism  leads  to  a 
dualism  in  man's  nature  which  is  fatal  to  the  theory,  and  Tra- 
dncianism  pure  and  simple  fails  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
personality  that  appear,  and  also  that  sense  of  direct  relation- 
ship to  God  which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  every  man.  There  is 
a  double  paternity  of  which  all  men  are  conscious.    In  addition 
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to  the  human  fatherhood  of  man  he  has  a  fatherhood  also  in 
Gody  who  is  the  framer  of  our  bodies  and  the  father  of  our 
spirits. 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  whilst  man  derives  his  existence 
from  and  through  his  parents,  both  in  body  and  in  soul,  yet  in 
the  natural  birth  of  man  there  is  a  peculiar  agency  of  God  in 
a  way  that  does  not  hold  in  the  propagation  of  mere  nature 
existences.  But  we  do  not*  attempt  an  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ficult problem;  all  that  is  meant  to  be  asserted  here  is  the 
general  truth  that  whilst  man  comes  from  God  as  the  ultimate 
and  absolute  source  of  his  being,  yet  he  is  more  immediately 
related  to  nature  on  the  one  side  of  his  being  than  the  other. 
This  is  generally  recognized  in  the  dichotomy  of  man's  being 
as  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and  of  these  the  soul  is  con- 
ceded to  be  chief,  becuuse  the  soul  can  exist  without  the  body, 
whereas  the  body  without  the  soul  is  dead  and  ceases  to  exist 
as  body. 

Personality  is  the  end  of  individuation  in  nature  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  something  more  than  individuality,  as  we  have 
this  in  nature  below  man.  In  nature  the  individual  exists  only 
for  the  species;  self-propagation  is  the  end  of  its  existence. 
In  man  the  person  has  an  end  in  himself.  The  end  of  person- 
ality is  not  merely  the  propagation  of  the  race;  the  individual 
exists  not  merely  for  the  race ;  but  the  race  exists  as  well  for 
the  individual,  and  personality  has  an  eternal  existence.  The 
fault  in  ancient  civilization  consisted  in  exalting  the  general, 
the  state,  to  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  individual ;  it 
was  everything,  he  was  nothing,  comparatively  speaking.  In 
modern  civilization  the  State  is  for  the  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
citizen  is  for  the  state,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  personality  are 
recognized  as  well  as  the  divine  authority  of  the  State.  This 
independent  importance  of  the  individual  grows  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  personality.  When  this  subject  comes  to  be 
fully  understood,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  found  that  there  is  a 
deep  truth  in  the  theory  of  evolution  as  regards  the  origin  of 
man,  and  that  it  can  be  complemented  and  held  in  such  sense 
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as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Scriptare  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  inorganic  matter  is  transformed  and  elevated  into  a 
higher  state  by  the  principle  of  life  coming  down  into  it  (just 
the  reverse  here  of  what  evolution  teache8)|  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter and  vegetable  substance  are  lifted  into  a  higher  existence 
by  the  entrance  of  animal  soul,  so  we  may  conceive  of  the  ori- 
gin of  man  on  the  one  side  from  nature,  (and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  nature,  dust,  as  this  had  already  reached 
the  animal  state,)  and  on  the  other  side  in  a  more  direct  man- 
ner from  God.  Then,  the  problem  of  man's  existence  is  for  the 
spiritual  in  him  to  transform  and  elevate  the  natural,  the  bes- 
tial, so  as  to  become  prepared  for  a  still  higher  elevation  in 
the  sphere  of  immortality.  And  for  this  end,  as  Christianity 
teaches,  a  new  life-principle  has  come  down  into  the  heart  of 
our  common  humanity  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  God- 
man,  and  His  spiritual  presence  in  man  by  His  Spirit.  We 
know  this  is  not  evolution  pure  and  simple ;  it  is,  in  one  view, 
just  the  antipode,  and  denies  just  what  evolution  asserts  as  its 
chief  principle,  that  in  all  the  orders  of  creation  the  lower  pro- 
duces the  higher.  But  in  asserting  this  it  is  still  conceded 
that  in  the  lower  there  may  be  a  latent  power  or  potentiality 
which  generates  the  higher.  Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  an 
apparent  contradiction,  yet  when  properly  understood  there  is 
at  least  much  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  evolution  theory, 
at  least  all  that  is  essential  to  it,  may  eventually  be  harmo- 
nized with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
man.  Science  and  revelation  cannot  disagree,  because  both 
are  from  one  God ;  but  the  interpretations  put  upon  them  may 
not  harmonize,  because  these  may  be  very  imperfect  and  faulty 
both  on  the  side  of  scientists  and  theologians. 

One  more  point  we  have  to  consider  in  this  introduction,  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  development  of  his  being  man  is  confronted 
and  met  by  certain  primordial  Ideas,  viz.,  the  True,  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  Good. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  proposition.  We  have 
seen  that  man's  existence  on  the  natural  side  has  a  natural 
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enfironment.  UpoD  this  environment  the  unfolding  and  pre- 
servation of  his  life  depend.  He  needs  food  to  satisfy  his  han- 
ger, water  to  qaench  his  thirst ;  he  must  breathe  in  order  to 
live;  he  mast  have  light  to  see;  there  must  be  conditions  to 
develop  his  hearing,  yea,  all  his  senses,  and  it  is  through  the 
senses  that  all  the  powers  of  his  being  are  awakened  into  exer- 
cise. Now,  if  man  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  psychical  being, 
it  follows  that  his  spiritual  life,  his  personality,  must  have  an 
environment  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  development  and 
maintenance.  Assert  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  you  assert,  at 
the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world.  What  this 
spiritual  world  is  in  its  substance,  the  in-itself,  das  InsUhself" 
$ein,  of  Kant,  may  be  a  mystery  to  us,  just  as  the  material 
world  is.  We  know  what  the  material  world  is  as  apprehended 
by  us  through  the  senses.  So  we  know  a  spiritual  world  in 
our  apprehension  of  it.  As  adapted  to  our  spiritual  powers,  it 
takes  a  three-fold  form,  as  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Crood — 
a  distinction  that  has  long  been  made  by  psychologists  and 
philosophers,  and  is  made  the  basis  of  his  metaphysical  system 
by  Cousin.  The  human  soul  on  the  spiritual  side  may  be  con- 
sidered as  unfolding  in  a  three-fold  division,  or  form^  as  the 
intellect,  the  phantasy,  the  will,  though  it  starts  in  one  com- 
mon life-basis.  The  soul,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  self-support- 
ing than  the  physical  life  through  the  body.  The  intellect 
requires  nourishment — an  environment  that  conditions  its  de- 
velopment, yea,  its  very  existence.  Truth  is  the  objective 
spiritual  pabulum  upon  which  it  depends  for  nourishment.  It 
apprehends  the  True  through  its  thinking  powers.  Hence  all 
intellectual  education  requires  not  only  the  exercise  of  the 
thinking  or  knowing  faculties,  but  also  the  influx  of  spiritual 
substance  in  the  form  of  truth.  Without  this,  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  the  knowing  faculties  would  be  like  physical  exercise, 
gymnastics,  without  receiving  food,  diatetics.  Nay,  there  can 
be  no  normal  intellectual  exercise  without  the  apprehension  qf 
objective  truth ;  the  mind  cannot  remember  without  something 
to  remember,  nor  think  without  the  substance  of  thought.    No 
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one  can,  therefore,  consistently  deny  the  objectivity  of  troth* 
We  call  this  objectivity  the  Idea  of  the  True. 

But  the  phantaay^  or  form-giving  faculties,  included  in  con- 
ceptioDi  fancy  and  imagination,  requires  also  objective  condi- 
tions for  its  development,  and  these  are  comprehended  in  the 
Idea  of  the  Beautiful, — beauty  as  an  objective  spiritual  entity, 
manifesting  itself  through  the  myriad  forms  of  beauty  in  the 
two  realms  of  nature  and  art. 

And  then,  in  the  third  place,  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
through  its  chief  organ,  the  will,  requires  the  objective  sphere 
of  the  Good,  for  its  development.  The  objective  good  becomes 
man's  subjectively  through  the  self-determination  of  the  will. 
Hence  the  saying  of  the  philosopher  Kant,  the  only  good  thing 
in  the  universe  is  a  good  will,  by  which,  however,  we  must  not 
fall  into  Kant's  false  subjectivism  and  understand  that  the 
Good  is  only  subjective  and  not  also  objective.  Even  Kant 
was  forced  to  posit  an  objective  good  in  the  existence  of  God, 
the  lawgiver,  as  necessitated  by  the  categorical  imperative  in 
the  reverence  of  moral  law  in  the  will,  man's  practical  reason. 

Of  these  three  ideas,  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  we 
may  say  that  the  last  is  the  most  central,  the  deepest,  just  as 
we  may  predicate  this  pre-eminence  of  the  will  in  comparison 
with  the  phantasy  and  the  intellect.  Thomas  Aquinas,  indeed, 
gave  this  position  to  the  reason,  and  accordingly  made  wisdom, 
the  virtue  of  the  reason,  the  highest  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  but 
we  prefer  the  position  of  Scotus  here,  and  regard  the  will  as 
the  greatest,  and  love,  the  inspiration  of  the  will,  as  the  highest 
among  the  virtues,  as  St.  Paul  places  it  as  chief  among  Chris- 
tian graces. 

Having  to  do  chiefly  with  will  as  the  faculty  that  apprehends 
the  Good,  Ethics  stands  closely  related  to  a  circle  of  kindred 
sciences.  It  is  closely  related  to  Psychology,  one  section  of 
which  treats  of  the  will.  It  is  also  closely  related  to  Theology, 
which  treats  in  one  of  its  departments  of  theological  ethics. 
Then,  also,  it  occupies  common  ground  with  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence,  which  treats  of  law.     We  may  have  what  may 
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be  called  the  ethics  of  Jariflpradence,  that  is,  the  ethical  princi- 
ples that  underlie  this  interesting  science.  As  we  treat  Ethics 
io  its  social  aspect  as  well  as  related  to  the  individual,  it  under- 
lies all  departments  of  Social  Science,  the  ethical  constitution 
of  the  Social  Economy,  in  the  family,  the  state  and  society 
generally.  It  will  thus  sppear  that  ethics  reaches  out  into  a 
widened  sphere,  and  supplies  us  with  principles  that  enter  into 
a  broad  circle  of  sciences.  Especially  does  its  importance  ap- 
pear in  the  general  subject  of  Sociology^  which  is  coming  to  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  form  more  than  formerly. 

A  word  may  be  added  here  on  the  relation  of  Ethics  as  we 
treat  it  to  Christianity,  as  we  consider  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  reason,  and  therefore  may  designate  it  as  philosophical 
ethics,  in  distinction  from  theological  ethics.  We  might  call  it 
Christian  Ethics,  if  by  that  title  should  be  meant  that  it  har- 
monises with  Christianity  and  is  pervaded  by  the  Christian 
spirit.  But  it  might  then  be  confounded  with  Theological 
Ethics,  a  study  pertaining  more  directly  to  the  Theological 
Seminary.  Id  theological  Ethics,  the  Scripture,  or  Revela- 
tion, furnishes  the  basis,  as  it  is  also  the  accepted  authority. 
But  Ethics,  as  an  independent  science,  may  also  be  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  reason.  Leaving  the  treatment  of  man's 
more  direct  relation  to  Ood  to  theology.  Ethics  concerns  itself 
with  the  treatment  of  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-men  under 
the  requirements  of  the  moral  law.  This  restricts  somewhat 
its  area,  but  this  is  no  objection,  provided  the  relation  between 
religion  and  morality  then  is  properly  explained.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  reserved  until  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
of  our  sciences.  We  only  state  here,  that  in  claiming  a  rela- 
tively independent  sphere  for  Ethics  as  related  to  theology,  for 
morality  as  related  to  religion,  we  do  not  claim  entire  independ- 
ence, nor  equality.  Indeed,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  we  re- 
gard religion  in  man  as  the  deepest  element  in  his  life,  and 
all-pervasive  in  its  moulding  influence,  but  just  for  this  reason 
do  not  treat  the  two  as  co-ordinate.  We  take  our  data  from 
reason,  as  all  philosophy  must,  but   we  recognize  the  light 
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that  comes  from  revelation,  yet  this  latter  is  accepted,  not  as 
in  theology  as  an  outward  binding  authority,  but  rather  as  it 
authenticates  itself  to  and  through  reason. 

The  science  of  Jurisprudence,  or  of  Political  Economy,  may 
be  Christian,  in  that  it  is  pervaded  by  the  light  and  influence 
of  Christian  principles,  yet  in  the  case  of  either  it  builds  upon 
the  basis  of  reason,  and  not  directly  of  revelation.  So  Ethics, 
as  treating  of  the  moral  relation  of  man  with  his  fellow-man, 
and  of  his  own  moral  constitution  and  its  development,  has  a 
field  of  its  own.  Its  independent  treatment  prepares  us  all  the 
better  to  understand  its  free  relation  to  revelation  and  religion. 
The  burden  resting  especially  upon  this  age  is  to  harmonize 
science  and  revelation,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary, 
not  to  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  no  matter  which  then 
asserts  supremacy,  but  to  give  each  its  own  independent  pre- 
rogative. In  the  Middle  Ages  theology 'claimed  this  external 
relation  co  science,  and  the  result  was  the  suppression  of  all 
independent  research  in  the  sphere  of  science.  Equally  fatal 
would  it  be  to  exalt  reason  above  revelation,  as  is  done  by 
modei^n  rationalism. 

Before  our  treatment  of  the  science  of  Ethics  is  finally  closed 
it  will  be  made  plain,  we  trust,  that  we  do  not  fail  to  apprehend 
its  close  inward  relation  to  the  Christian  religion. 


n. 

I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD   THE   FATHER  ALMIGHTY. 

BT  THB  LATE   BBV.  8.  H.  GIBST,  B.B. 

This  1  bdieve^  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Creed,  makes  the 
grandest  utterance  which  can  come  from  mortal  lips.  It  is 
altogether  grander  than  1  thinks  or  I  rea%on^  or  even  I  knoWy 
whatever  their  deep  import  and  tremendous  issues.  It  is,  in 
a  self-conscious  breath,  a  being  {^randlj  endowed,  owning  his 
Divine  Original  and  committing  himself  freelj — his  life  and 
destiny — to  that  Infinite  and  Eternal  One. 

*^  I"  is  the  exponent  of  personality,  and  separates  man  from 
all  the  world  besides.  It  marks  his  essential  distinction,  and 
puts  him  in  a  class  wholly  by  himself.  It  defines  thus  his  own 
wonderful  nature  and  his  own  wonderful  place  in  the  order  of 
universal  nature. 

Besides,  it  marks  each  man's  separate  individuality  before 
God.  It  is  a  man's  own  voice.  No  single  person  is  lost  in 
the  great  bulk  of  humanity,  as  a  multitudinous  and  indistin- 
guishable plural.  And  for  such  a  being  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  roll  off  the  conviction  and  sense  of  voluntary,  conscious  and, 
therefore,  responsible  action. 

Even  under  a  purely  material  aspect,  nothing  so  majestic 
and  grand  as  man.  **  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made," 
said  the  Hebrew  psalmist.  In  a  merely  anatomical  view  how 
perfectly  wonderful  the  human  body — its  nice  adjustment  to 
specific  purposes  of  bones  and  muscles  and  tendons  and  nerves, 
its  curious  apparatus  of  the  senses,  its  organs  of  action  and 
motion,  its  upright  posture,  with  intelligent  eye  lifted  aloft  and 
noble  brow  kissing  the  sky — type  at  once  of  superior  origin 
18 
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and  higher  destiny — the  master  and  king  God  made  him  of  all 
beside  (Psalm  8:  6-8)!  Even  Ovid  noted  this  marvellous  dis- 
tinction and  gave  the  thought  this  happy  turn,  that  we  alone 
of  all  creatures  were  made  to  look  towards  heaven,  to  teach  us 
the  design  of  our  being  and  our  true  ghrj.  The  Oreeks,  too, 
have  beautifully  preserved  the  inherent  sense  of  the  same  thing 
in  a  name  singularly  befitting, — 6  ^Avdf>w7:(K\  according  to 
Delitzsch,  from  b  &uw  ddpaiv*  the  up-looking  one,  eye  and 
soul  turned  skyward,  and  through  all  his  strangely  chequered 
history  struggling  with  the  thought  of  God  and  the  vast  prob- 
lem wrapped  up  in  his  own  mysterious  being.  Whatever,  in  a 
purely  physical  respect,  he  chances  to  have  in  common  with 
lower  creatures,  is  in  him  made  to  take  on  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  parts  and  the  most  admirable  fitness  for  intended  uses. 
No  marvel,  then,  that  royal  psalmist  breaks  out  in  the  sublime, 
impassioned  utterance  just  cited. 

Wonderful  in  structure,  attitude  and  gait  as  the  human  body 
is,  it  is  but  the  shrine  of  that  which  is  more  wonderful  still. 
With  all  its  erect  and  dignified  aspect,  the  body  is  the  smallest 
part  of  man.  Its  highest  worth  is  that  it  forms  the  habitation 
and  home  of  mental,  and  moral,  and  spiritual  aptitudes  im- 
measurably more  transcendent  and  grand.  What  powers  of 
thought,  and  reason,  and  memory,  and  conscience,  and  judg- 
ment, and  will,  and  deep  penetration,  and  vast  knowledge,  and 
astounding  wisdom,  and  stupendous  invention  are  here  en- 
shrined !  It  is  a  wonderfully  thoughtful  and  intelligent  soul 
that  looks  out  of  these  little  eyes  of  ours.  The  eagle,  from 
his  highest  eyrie,  will  gaze  with  undimmed  vision  upon  the  sun 
in  meridian  splendor ;  but  the  eye  of  man  has  swept  immeasu- 
rably further,  has  noted  the  very  structure  of  the  sun,  calcu- 
lated its  dimensions,  brought  near  the  most  distant  stars,  laid 
them  out  in  a  chart  before  us,  so  that  we  know  their  rising  and 
setting,  and,  for  that  matter,  can  weigh  them,  as  a  man  would 
salt  in  the^balance. 

A  marvellous  illustration  is  just  at  hand.  In  nothing  is  the 
*  Should  not  this  be  avo  rpeno  onui  7 
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age  10  eonspicaooa  aa  in  its  inyentiYe  genioa.  And  not  the  least 
wooderfal  by  any  means  is  the  photographic  art,  brought  now 
to  soch  perfection,  saoh  instantaneous  action,  that  clear  im- 
pressions may  be  had  of  the  lightning's  flash,  of  the  bird  on  the 
wing,  of  the  horse  on  a  full  rnn,  of  the  surging  waves,  of  the 
folisge  swayed  by  the  breexe.  Recently  the  art  has  been  ap- 
plied to  photographing  the  star-lit  heavens,  and  with  astound- 
ing resultSy — the  stars,  though  continuing  their  unbroken 
course,  yet  retaining  a  stationary  position  with  reference  to 
the  photographic  plate. 

Two  brothers,  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry,  for  years  engaged 
in  making  exact  charts  of  the  heavens,  came  in  due  course  of 
observation  to  that  region  traversed  by  the  Milky  Way. 
Here  their  undertaking  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  hopeless  end. 
An  article  in  Die  Oarienlaube^  translated  for  the  Sdenee 
Monthly^  gives  a  thoroughly  interesting  account  of  their  resort 
to  photography  in  their  deep  perplexity.  It  says:  ''As  is  well 
known,  the  mild,  lambent  light  of  the  Milky  Way  is  caused  by 
a  conglomeration  of  countless  millions  of  stars,  placed  behind 
one  another  to  endless  depths.  To  reproduce  these  millions  of 
stars  on  charts  proved  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  two  ob- 
servers then  summoned  the  art  of  photography,  recently  so 
much  improved,  to  their  aid.  Therein  lies  the  highest  triumph 
of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  able,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  force  Nature  to  reveal  her  secrets;  that  a  ray  of  light, 
called  into  being  in  the  most  remote  depths  of  space,  created 
at  a  time  ere  perhaps  the  foot  of  man  had  ever  trodden  the 
earth,  should  to-day  itself  trace  on  a  plate  the  outline  and  the 
form  of  that  orb  from  which  it  emanated  myriads  of  years 
ago. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  grander  achievement  of  mind  than 
any  previous  subjection  of  the  subtle  forces  of  nature  to  the 
will  of  man.  Binding  together  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world  in  intelligent  communication  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
lightning's  flash  and  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  wire  stretching 
across  continents  and   oceans — past  wonder  as  it  is — ^would 
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seem  to  be,  as  it  is  in  fact^  an  absolutely  simple  affair  in  the 
comparison.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  sach  wonderful  inven- 
tions by  which  he  holds  to  his  intelligent  purpose  the  hidden, 
the  most  subtle  and  potent  forces  of  nature,  that  man,  by  his 
mind,'  is  seen  to  be  the  lord  and  master  of  the  whole  material 
creation,  its  echo  and  voice,  its  raieon  d'etre^  the  reason  and 
meaning  of  its  own  being,  the  one  for  whom  it  all  was,  the  *mi- 
crocosm  within  the  vast  macrocosm,  whose  presence  alone  re- 
deems it  all  from  the  charge  of  omnipotent  waste. 

Is  this  wonderful  ?  Doubtless.  And  yet  there  are  greater 
studies  than  astronomy  pursued  even  under  such  advantages, 
and  greater  intellects  to  master  them.  Said  the  philosopher 
Kant :  '^  There  are  two  things  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire,— the  starry  world  above  me  and  the  moral  world  within 
me.''  The  moral  world  within  me!  The  grandest  study  of 
mankind  is  man  himself.  What  a  theme  this  has  been  for  the 
Platos  and  Aristotles  of  the  pre-Christian  times,  and  the  Ba- 
cons, and  Kants,  and  Hegels,  and  Hamiltons,  of  later  days,  to 
revel  in !  To  know  one's  self  is  a  grander  thing  than  to  know 
the  stars. 

Is  thought,  is  self-knowledge  a  great  thing?  A  grander 
thing  is  the  power  of  self-action.  Yon  bright  orbs  which 
nightly  look  down  upon  us  from  their  far-off  place  in  the  sky 
are  moved  by  a  power  which  plays  .upon  them  from  the  out-  • 
side,  and  blindly  through  unnumbered  ages  have  they  obeyed, 
to  their  own  safety  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Here  is 
the  operation  of  inexorable  necessity.  How  gloriously  other- 
wise with  man  I  He  has  been  endowed  with  a  power  which  no 
planet  above  him  can  claim,  no  creature  below  him  can  boast, 
— entire  movement  from  a  centre  within.  His  the  tremendous 
power,  with  tremendous  issues,  of  moral  freedom — ^power  to 
make  or  mar  the  noblest  character,  power  over  his  own  course 
in  life,  power  over  his  own  destiny,  power  to  turn  this  way  or 
that  way,  power  to  do  right,  power  to  do  wrong,  power  tp  do 
good,  power  to  do  evil,  power  to  make  a  saint  of  himself,  power 
to  make  a  devil  of  himself,  power  to  write  on  manly  brow  the 
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cross  and  sign  of  heavenly  citisenship  or  the  indelible  marks  of 
the  vilest  and  lowest  servitude. 

This  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  God's  universe :  for  a  man 
to  be  able  to  look  in  upon  and  know  himself;  to  measare,  to 
grasp  the  fall  sense  and  compass  of  his  own  self-hood ;  to 
know  himself  not  only  as  distinct  from,  bat  in  this  above  all  other 
beings  on  the  earth ;  in  a  word,  the  power  to  say  i.  Whether 
the  atterance  be  divine  or  haman,  it  is  the  exponent  of  separate, 
conscious  personality.  And  it  was,  first  of  all,  divine,  before 
ever  it  could  be  human. 

**  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  V  was  our  Lord's 
own  question,  shown  the  common  coin  of  the  country.  We  bear 
on  being^  and  brow  our  Father's  image.  In  that  august  and 
mysterious  consultation  which  followed  the  creation  of  the  ma- 
terial and  organic  world,  this  oracular  utterance  is  made: 
*'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  How 
solemn  and  sublime  this  creative  pause !  Of  course  physical 
likeness  cannot  be  meant,  nor  even  once  thought  of.  In  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  soul,  the  child  may  bear  a  closer  like- 
jiess  to  the  parent  than  any  merely  outward  resemblance. 
Luthardt  says :  ^'  The  highest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  God 
is,  that  He  is  His  own  Master."  In  this  man  resembles  God — 
master  of  himself  by  means  of  his  will.  Grand  and  magnifi- 
cent, doubtless,  the  powers  of  our  mind,  yet  transcendently 
more  magnificent  and  grand,  it  must  be  said,  is  this  power  of 
self-direction,  in  which  we  are  nearest  allied  to  God  Himself — 
*' His  offspring." 

Nevertheless,  the  Divine  image  is  a  marred  one ;  no  longer 
answering  ''as  face  to  face  in  water,''  to  the  original  imprint. 
Wretched  confusion  and  disharmony  in  the  moral  world  have 
ensued  from  the  perversion  of  the  will  by  sin.  This,  from 
Pope's  ''  Essay  on  Man,"  is  worthy  of  being  reproduced 
as  indicating  a  nature  which,  while  never  so  demoralized, 
still  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  creatures,  and  makes 
it  absolutely  clear  that  he  must  be  put  in  a  class  wholly  by 
himself: 
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**  Chaoe  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused ; 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  &U ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  errors  hurled ; 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

A  trae,  bnt  not  an  altogether  comfortable  description  of  human 
nature.  Shakespeare's  immortal  rhapsody  gives  the  other  and 
more  agreeable  side  :  '*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble 
in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable  !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god  !" 

Above  reason  and  will  is  conscience.  It  stands  among  our 
powers  as  a  pilot  at  the  helm.  For  the  vessel's  safe  conduct, 
sailing  out  of  harbor  with  flags  gaily  flying,  freighted  with 
precious  lives  related  to  other  souls  on  shore,  full  of  affection- 
ate solicitude,  a  wise  and  masterful  hand  must  be  at  the  wheel 
Incompetency  there,  recklessness  there,  ignorance  or  stubborn 
self-will  there,  and  the  noble  bark  may  be  dashed  to  pieces  on 
dangerous  rocks,  and  all  on  board  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
the  wild  waters.  St.  James  gives  us  this  graphic  figure :  ^'  Be- 
hold also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great,  and  are 
driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very 
small  helm,  wkUheraoever  the  governor  listeth." 

There  is  in  our  moral  nature  a  faculty,  property,  internal  sense, 
call  it  what  one  may,  marvellously  similar  in  action.  Reason 
and  will,  darkened  and  confused  by  sin,  are  not  in  themselves  a 
law.  For  their  guidance  and  right  exercise  everywhere  and  in 
all  things,  there  is  a  power  above  them.  Conscience  sits 
upon  the  loftiest  throne  of  our  being,  and  is  ever  passing  its 
judgments  upon  the  decisions  of  the  will  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason.  It  has  not  always  spoken  in  the  same  voice,  and  ut- 
tered the  same  dicta ;  sometimes  it  has  been  a  Jacob's  voice  in 
an  Esau's  impersonation.  But  in  ever-growing  distinctness 
along  the  ages  it  has  been  in  the  human  soul  a  witness  to  God, 
and  truth  and  righteousness — a  power  making  to  duty  in  its 
profoundest  sense  and  two-fold  direction. 
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It  IB  a  very  autocrat.  It  will  not  down.  Its  voice  is  magis- 
terial. Hushed  once,  it  speaks  again  and  again ;  now*  in  the 
soft  whisper  of  disapproval,  then  in  thunder-tones  of  condemna- 
tion, offering  strong  and  earnest  protests  against  weakness  and 
wickedness :  *'  a  worm/'  says  the  Divine  Master,  '*  that  dieth 
not."  Men  are  under  it,  not  over  it.  It  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  chastises  kings  no  less  than  peasants ;  makes  itself 
felt  in  palace  and  in  prison.  Whether  its  reproofs  be  heeded  or 
not,  it  remains  still  a  faithful  monitor ;  and  though  its  com- 
mands be  despised,  they  may  not  be  annihilated.  Through 
wretched  indifference,  neglect,  contempt,  it  holds  its  sovereign 
place  in  the  human  breast,  urging  to  duty,  warning  of  faults, 
pleading  for  the  right,  dissuading  from  the  wrong,  leading 
to  God. 

Whence  this  internal  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  so  potent,  so 
universal,  so  absolute?  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  one 
in  it.  With  no  palate,  a  man  could  not  recognize  in  anything  the 
quality  of  sweetness  or  bitterness ;  and  just  as  little,  without 
this  spiritual  palate,  should  he  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  moral  quality  of  actions.  Our  palate,  natural  and  spiritual, 
is  born  in  us  and  with  us,  an  inherent  and  inseparable  part  of 
our  wonderful  being,  as  originally  it  came  from  God  Him- 
self. 

Even  Seneca  affirms  its  Divine  origin :  Animus  magnus  et 
sacer  inhmret  origini  noBtroe  ;  and  charges  with  utter  folly  the 
man  who  neglects  it,  ''  0  te  miserum  si  eontemnis  hune  testemJ' 
And  Cicero  thus  expresses  with  equal  distinctness  his  belief  in 
its  innate  nature :  ^'  Matio  summa  insUa  in  naiura  qucejuhet  ea 
quoB  fadenda  9unt,  prohibetqtie  contraria"  Horace  places  in  ^ 
its  certain  action  the  nobility  and  strength  of  man:  ^^Hic 
murus  emeus  esto,  Nil  eonecire  sibi  nulla  palleseere  eulpaj*  Be 
this  thy  braxen  bulwark,  to  keep  a  clear  conscience'  and 
never  turn  pale  with  guilt.  Of  all,  St.  Paul's  testimony  to  its 
Divine  origin  and  universal  action  is  most  direct,  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  heathen  being  without  the  law,  he  says,  "  They  show 
the  law  vniUen  in  their  heariSy  their .  conscience  also  bearing 
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witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  ex- 
cusing one  another." 

On  the  opening  page  of  human  history  it  meets  us,  a  terrible 
power  of  disoomfort,  sounding  deep  down  in  the  first  murder- 
er's soul  the  pursuing  question,  ''What  hast  thou  done?" 
Moved  by  compunction  for  a  life  of  recklessness  and  sin,  a  man 
exclaimed  on  seeing  a  dog  enter  a  room  in  which  he  sat, 
"  Would  that  I  were  that  animal !''  That  animal,  he  believed, 
was  without  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  then  so  dis- 
tressed him,  had  no  consciousness  of  responsibility,  and  there- 
fore he  quite  envied  its  perfect  freedom  from  moral  disquietude 
and  pain.  Through  all  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
and  condition,  this  experience  is  uniform  and  universal.  Mod- 
ern civilization^  though  so  prodigious,  has  not  put  us  beyond  it. 

It  is  not  the  mere  creature  and  product  of  human  culture. 
Tainted  by  human  weakness,  twisted  by  human  prejudices,  in- 
fected by  human  corruption,  it  needs  itself  to  be  corrected  and 
cultivated,  as,  indeed,  all  our  reasoning  powers,  ere  it  is  fully 
competent  to  discharge  its  sacred  office  in  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  man.  But  does  it  follow  that  it  is  acquired,  and 
not  original  ?  Its  necessary  principle  and  postulate  is  God. 
It  has  absolutely  come  to  us  from  Him :  the  Breath  of  the  great 
Spirit,  the  very  impress  on  the  human  soul  of  the  Divine 
image,  and  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the  mere  efflo- 
rescence and  flower  of  our  nature,  noblest  child  of  noblest  brain. 
Cicero  came  far  nearer  the  truth  when  thus  profoundly  he 
wrote,  '*  It  was  always  the  persuasion  of  all  truly  wise  men, 
that  moral  law  was  not  devised  by  men  or  introduced  by  na- 
tions, but  an  eternal  law,  according  to  which  the  whole  world 
must  be  ruled."  Its  ultimate  basis  is  God,  who  commands  and 
forbids.  And  this  law  is  as  old  as  the  mind  of  God  Himself. 
Hence  the  law  upon  which  all  'obligation  is  founded  is  truly  and 
pre-eminently  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Divinity. 

The  boy  was  nearer  right  than  many  would-be  philosophers 
of  our  day,  who,  to  a  bystander  chaffing  him,  that,  because  the 
growing  twilight  had  shut  his  kite  from  view,  it  was  gone, 
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made  quick  reply :  "  No,  I  feel  it  pull."  "  And  from  beyond 
our  sight  the  invisible  things  of  God  have  hold  on  us,  and  ia 
our  hearts  we  feel  them  pull/'  We  are,  then,  as  much  consti- 
tuted to  look  at  the  things  ^'  not  seen  and  eternal "  as  we  are 
at  the  things  ''  seen  and  temporal."  We  belong  to  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  together  they  make  up  the  full,  round  globe  of 
dur  being.  Our  reason,  and  will,  and  conscience  aU  alike  de- 
mand God. 

"  Our  birth  Ib  but  a  sletp  and  a  forgeUing ; 
The  aonl  that  riMs  with  us,  our  life'0  Star, 

HtAh  had  elMwhere  ito  sotting, 
And  oometh  from  tlkr: 

Not  in  entire  forgetftUness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedneee. 

Bat  trailing  olonds  of  glory  do  we  eome 

From  CM,  Who  is  our  home : 
Hearen  lies  eboat  us  in  onr  infenoy." 

Now  believing,  to  such  a  being,  is  as  perfectly  natural  as 
breathing  to  a  new-born  babe.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  and  move;  belongs  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
being.  Unbelief  is  against  our  nature.  By  labored  process 
men  must  argue  and  write  themselves  into  it,  so  absolutely  for- 
eign is  it  to  the  mind.  Thousands  have  done  this — are  doing 
it.  "Doubt  is  learned;  but  belief  comes  by  nature."  We 
have  not  to  reason  ourselves  into  it,  only  out  of  it  It  stands, 
one  may  say,  intrenched  amid  the  original  fastnesses  of  our 
grand  nature,  and  must  be  assailed  and  set  upon  by  all  manner 
of  argument, — learning,  and  scholarship,  and  philosophy,  and 
science  doing  their  utmost,  and  that  only  with  partial  and 
problematic  success,  the  secret  thought,  as  the  needle  trem- 
bling to  the  pole,  still  maintaining  its  Godward  polarity.  It 
steadily  abides,  while  changing  systems  of  unbelief  perish  and 
pass  out  of  the  very  memory  of  man. 

Beside  being  perfectly  natural,  belief  is  a  perfectly  reason- 
able thing.  While  it  presents  many  things  **  hard  to  under- 
stand," above  reason  it  may  well  be,  but  not  contrary  to  it — 
nothing  absolutely  silly,  preposterous  and  absurd.     Its  first 
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postulate  is  the  personal  Qod,  the  author  and  upholder  of  all 
thiDgs,  the  Father  of  our  immortal  spirits.  ^^I  believe  in  God" 
not  in  that  dim  abstraction  which  some  men  call  nature  or  the 
soul  of  the  world;  'Mn  God/'  not  in  blind,  insensate,  brute 
force ;  not  in  laws  with  no  thought,  nor  purpose,  nor  ruling 
design  back  of  them ;  not  in  chance  nor  in  destiny ;  not  in  a 
stream  of  tendencies  dignified  with  this  high-flown,  but  mean- 
ingless characteristic,  ^'that  makes  for  righteousness;"  not  in 
the  subtle  plasticity  of  protoplasm,  whatever  that  may  be,  from 
which,  by  spontaneous  generation,  has  come  a  whole  universe 
of  living  things, — from  the  simplest,  higher  forms  appearing 
until  man's  unfathered  advent ;  but  in  the  living  God,  in  the 
personal  God,  in  God  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness — 
the  Father  of  mankind,  *'  who  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 
selves/' 

For  a  man  to  think  profoundly  of  himself  and  of  the  great 
outlying  world  is,  in  every  such  thought,  to  connect  both  it 
and  himself  with  God.  That  just  here  belief  has  stupendous 
difficulties,  no  one  is  unwilling  to  admit.  He  is  only  a  poor 
thinker  and  teacher  who  makes  light  of  them  or  attempts  to 
laugh  them  down.  But  grave  and  serious  as  they  may  be, 
they  are  not  so  great  as  the  difficulties — aye,Hhe  impossible 
and  downright  absurdities — which  unbelief  would  put  upon  us. 
'^I  believe  in  God" — the  one,  intelligent,  self-subsistent,  living, 
personal  God — is  an  easier  and  far  more  rational  solvent  of  the 
universe  and  life  than  the  convenient  hypotheses  proposed  as 
substitutes.  That  man  was  cast  up  on  the  waves  of  time  from 
the  slime  in  which  lizards  and  reptiles  breed,  the  merest  waif, 
with  no  adequate  and  honorable  parentage,  is  something  much 
harder  to  believe  than  in  the  creative  presence  and  power  of 
the  wise  and  Almighty  God.  That  such  a  being,  intelligent, 
self-conscious,  self-acting,  moved  by  reason  and  will,  full  of 
irrepressible  longings  for  the  infinite,  ever  feeling  after  God 
that  so  be  he  may  find  Him,  should  have  come  by  happy  acci- 
dent, or  crawled  up  out  of  senseless  mud — who  can  think  it  ? 

'*  Omne  vivum  ex  trfro" — life  only  from  antecedent  life — is 
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reason's  Mid  common  sense's  necessary  principle  and  pastnlate. 
In  his  Belfast  Address,  Professor  Tyndall  makes  this  fall  and 
frank  avowal :  ''  Did  I  not  believe  that  an  Intelligence  is  at 
the  heart  of  things,  mj  life  on  earth  wonid  be  intolerable.^' 

Back  of  the  Iliad  most  there  stand  a  Homer ;  back  of  the 
IHmna  Oomedia^  a  Dante;  back  of  Bamlei,  a  Shakespeare; 
back  of  the  Paradiee  Lost,  a  Milton ;  and  back  of  this  immeae- 
nrable  nniverse,  and  back  of  man,  immeasnrably  greater  and 
grander,  no  adequate  Mind  and  Power  T 

Belief,  it  mast  follow,  is  the  fwremoet  of  dutiee, — ^^oar 
bonnden  datj/'  asing  the  familiar  phrase  from  the  Commanion 
Office — a  datj  to  which  we  are  shat  ap  by  everything  aroand 
OS,  by  everything  in  oarselves,  by  oar  sapemataral  origin  and 
oar  everlasting  destiny.  It  is  not  a  coarse  of  action  set  so 
mach  in  choice  as  obligation.  Nobleeee  oblige  holds  here.  Rank 
imposes  obligation.  Highest  birth  and  station  claim  character 
and  condnct  in  fullest  keeping.  Earth  has  no  higher  birth- 
right than  jast  this :  *^  The  offspring  of  Ood.*' 

Hambly  to  own  it  and  live  it  is  man's  pre-eminent  duty.  It 
ranks  every  other.  No  interests  of  time  and  sense  are  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  evasion  or  diversion;  no  responsibilities  of 
earth  to  stand  fn  the  way  of  the  responsibilities  of  eternity;  no 
claims  of  society,  state  or  station  to  work  indifference  and  ne- 
glect, postponement  and  delay ;  no  height  of  place  and  power 
to  infringe  apon  the  homage  and  service  due  the  Highest  and 
the  Holiest 

When  a  man  says,  I  believe^  and  means  it  when  he  says  it, 
the  utterance  takes  on  for  him  tremendous  enthusiasm  and 
power.  It  is  the  soul's  new  breath,  transfigures  human  life 
and  character,  moulds  man  after  its  own  higher  order.  It 
makes  the  Godward  movement  of  his  entire  being,— a  swinging 
off  from  self  as  a  centre  of  confidence  and  trust  to  find  in  God 
alone  his  true  life,  comfort  and  repose. 

Men  in  myriads  say  it ;  many,  with  fatal  glibness ;  others, 
with  shameful  levity ;  others,  with  parrot-like  rote.  But  when 
men  say  it  with  all  sincerity,  they  show  it.     Old  things  pass 
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a^ay ;  the  old  life  is  abandoned.  "  Such  faith  is  not  dead  or 
nugatory,  but  all-pervading,  and  not  a  secondary  matter,  but 
everything ;  and  when  perfectly  sincere,  it  will  bend  the  whole 
purpose  of  a  man  to  love  God's  law,  to  do  His  will  and  to  glo- 
rify His  name." 

The  crown  and  proper  conclusion  of  a  being  and  life  so  noble 
is  faith  in  God  and  the  eternal  verities,  one  by  one  detailed  in 
the  Creed.  The  manliest  thing  in  all  the  world  is  for  a  man 
to  step  out  from  the  crowd,  and  with  firm  voice  and  heart  sin- 
cere, say,  /  believe.  Honoring  himself,  he  honors  God  most 
of  all.  Gome,  then,  in  all  the  majesty  of  thy  manhood,  in  all 
the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  thy  nature,  and  standing  before 
Him  Who  made  and  hath  redeemed  thee,  say,  with  all  a  child's 
simplicity  and  sincerity :  *'  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  my  un- 
beliefr 

^'I  will  not  leave  you  orphans," — Oifx  dfjjtro}  6/id^  dp^avou^, 
— ^words,  however,  spoken  in  an  hour  of  needed  comfort,  yet 
with  broadcast  scope  and  meaning.  Man  is  no  fatherless  soul, 
a  child  without  an  adequate  Parent  and  home  in  the  wide  uni- 
verse. One  is  his  Father  and  true  home ;  and  ''  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  home-sick,  for  they  shall  reach  their  home." 

"  I,"  as  the  exponent  and  utterance  of  conscious  personality, 
necessarily  indicates  a  source  and  origin  superior  to  itself,  not 
simply  equal,  and  certainly  not  inferior.  Ethics  and  physics 
are  one  in  this :  Water  rises  no  higher  than  its  spring-head. 
A  being,  in  all  his  powers,  attributes,  aspirations,  affections, 
so  grand,  so  godlike  as  man,  must  rest,  can  rest  only  in  a 
Being,  and  not  any  mere  personification  of  dumb  powers,  but 
personal  and  moral,  like  himself,  yet  vastly  greater  than  him- 
self, greater  than  his  mind  can  measure,  infinite  and  independ- 
ent,— THE  I  Am  that  I  Am  of  the  divine  word.  "  Our  lim- 
ited consciousness,"  says  an  English  writer,  'implies  the 
existence  of  a  consciousness  that  is  unlimited.  The  life  of 
every  finite  personality  bears  undeniable  testimony  to  tlie 
necessary  existence  of  an  infinite  Personality.  . .  .  We  do  not 
degrade  the  Almighty  by  saying  that  He  thinks,  and  knows,  and 
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wills.  If  the  Power  behind  natare  were  destitateof  these  faeul- 
•tieSy  it  would  be  infinitely  inferior  to  the  poorest  type  of  idad/' 

Everywhere  we  meet  the  same  Godward  aspirations ;  every- 
where the  same  home-siokness.  Man  wants  God ;  reaches  after 
Him,  \f  haply  he  may  find  Him.  The  idea  of  God  is  within  as ; 
belongs  to  qs.  Hence  the  desire  after  Him  is  universal :  for 
so,  with  only  the  rarest  exceptions,  it  would  seem  to  be,  which, 
like  the  comparative  infrequoncy  of  blindness,  proving  the  fac- 
ulty of  sight  to  be  man's  true  and  well-nigh  uniform  condition, 
serve  really  to  establish  this  Oodward  feeling  as  being  the 
soul's  native  and  normal  state. 

As  hunger  implies  food,  and  thirst  water ;  so  the  presence 
in  universal  man  of  this  deep  moral  intuition  presupposes  and 
postulates  God.  The  capacity  to  know  Him  and  apprehend 
Him  could  not  be  without  its  corelative — the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal Reality.  This  makes  the  very  ground  and  necessity  of  all 
natural  religions.  Hence,  in  representative  persons  standing 
widest  apart  in  age,  and  culture,  and  conditions,  social  and 
national,  the  soul's  irrepressible  cry. 

Says  Job,  sage  of  unknown  birth  and  antiquity :  '^  Oh,  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  !  That  I  might  come  even  to 
His  seat !"  Says  David,  Israel's  psalmist-king :  ''  As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee, 
O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God."  Says 
Homer ;  ''  As  young  birds  open  their  mouths  for  food,  so  all 
men  crave  for  the  gods."  Says  an  Indian  philosopher — ^*  a 
very  different  type  of  man  from  Homer  " :  ^^  As  birds  repair  to 
a  tree  to  dwell  therein,  so  all  the  universe  repairs  to  the  Su- 
preme Being."  Says  Epictetus,  a  heathen  moralist  of  wonder- 
ful power  and  thought :  '^  If  I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would,  by 
singing,  fulfill  the  vocation  of  a  nightingale ;  if  I  were  a  swan, 
by  singing,  the  vocation  of  a  swan.  But  since  I  am  a  reason- 
able being,  mine  is  to  praise  God.  This  is  my  calling.  I  will 
fulfill."  Says  Cicero,  a  foremost  man  of  the  classic  period  and 
people :  *' There  is  no  people  so  wild  and  savage  as  not  to  have 
believed  in  a  God,  even  if  they  have  been  unacquainted  with 
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His  natare."  Says  Platarch,  the  contemporary  of  Tacitus : 
^^  You  may  see  states  without  walls,  without  laws,  without  coins, 
without  writings,  but  a  people  without  a  god,  without  prayer, 
without  religious  exercises  and  sacrifices,  has  no  man  seen/' 
The  force  of  this  loses  nothing  from  modern  discoveries. 

Thus,  it  seems,  the  consciousness  of  God  is  the  inseparable 
component  of  self-consciousness :  that  man  no  sooner  comes  to 
think  and  know  himself  than  he  proceeds  to  grapple  with  the 
profoundest  subject  of  thought  and  study :  that  because  of  the 
deepest  ground  of  unity  of  mankind — offspring  of  a  common 
Father — the  Indian  thinker,  the  Greek  poet,  and  moralist,  and 
historian,  the  Roman  orator,  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  and  the  old 
patriarch,  unlike  as  men  well  could  bo  in  character,  circum- 
stances and  country,  were  yet  marvelously  alike  in  the  irre- 
pressible belief  in  God  to  which  such  various  but  unmistakable 
utterance  is  given.  Between  primitive  and  modern  life  lies  a 
whole  world  of  fresh  ideas,  but  theism,  pure  and  essential, 
remains  unshaken — still  holds  its  place  firmly  in  the  general 
mind  despite  the  so-styled  advanced  thought  of  the  times,  scien- 
tific and  philosophic. 

In  this  respect,  the  new  differs  none  whatever  from  the  old 
world,  save  in  the  character  of  its  sacred  buildings,  and  the 
personal  conception  of  God  everywhere  enshrined.  In  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  stand  edifices,  some  modest,  others  more 
pretentious  and  magnificent,  adorned  with  painted  walls  and 
decorated  windows,  surmounted  with  lofty  spire,  lifting  the  eye 
skyward  and  designating  at  once  the  sacred  use  to  which  they 
are  consecrated  and  held  apart.  There  is  no  perceptible  break 
or  change  in  the  worshipful  character  of  the  universal  heart. 
Modern  London  and  New  York,  with  their  populace  of  teeming 
millions,  stand  here  precisely  on  the  same  plane  with  Athens 
and  Jerusalem  of  old.  Now,  as  then,  perhaps  more  now  even 
than  then,  these  grand  structures  meeting  the  eye  everywhere 
express  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  our  nature,  **  a  yearning 
which  no  words  can  adequately  utter,  much  less  overstate" 

Whether  in  the  number  or  magnificence  of  these  sacred  sane* 
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taariea  and  shrines,  the  modern  scarcely  surpasses 'the  ancient 
world.  Not  to  ridicule,  bat  hold  up  the  religious  sentiment  to 
honor  and  respect,  that  in  Athens  we  are  told  there  were  almost 
as  many  temples  as  houses  and  more  gods  than  men  to  worship 
them.  And  though  deeply  moved  when  confronted  by  the  sight 
of  all  this  enthusiastic  and  expensive  show  of  devotion,  yet  is 
the  Christian  apostle  himself  not  slow  to  perceive  and  com- 
mend, notwithstanding  ill-directed,  the  great  "carefulness  in 
religion,"  underlying  it  all.  And,  in  any  serious  effort  to 
come  upon  the  secret  explanation  of  all  such  strange  and  to  us 
seemingly  monstrous  devotion,  we  do  well  to  follow  bis  lead, 
seeing  in  it  the  mighty  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  Grod, 
and  where,  untaught  of  Heaven,  framing  and  fashioning  gods 
to  meet  their  every  emergency  amid  the  grave  uncertainties  of 
life.  Some  see  in  it  the  result  merely  of  the  faith  or  the  super- 
stition in  which  people  were  bred;  ^'not  a  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Ood,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  taught  to  believe, 
or  to  assume,  that  there  is  a  Ood.'' 

No  conjecture  could  well  bo  more  superficial.  The  great 
apostle  struck  the  key-note  to  the  idolatries  of  the  world,  under 
manifold  forms  and  through  all  ages,  when,  though  all  wrong 
in  their  directions,  he  taught  us,  in  a  singularly  commendatory 
phrase,  to  regard  them  as  the  outcome  of  the  primitive  and  in- 
bred intuitions  of  universal  man. 

'*  From  tho  beginning/'  well  says  another,  "  and  in  every 
land  on  which  the  sun  looks  down,  as  soon  as  men  could  read 
and  interpret  themselves  with  any  intelligence,  there  has  arisen 
the  cry  which  we  still  hear  as  often  as  we  pause  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  our  hearts ;  the  cry  for  God — the  cry  for  a  God 
who  not  only  once  appeared  unto  men,  but  is  always  at  work 
in  the  world,  shaping  all  things  to  His  mind ;  the  cry,  not  for 
a  dead  creed,  or  for  a  probable  account  of  what  God  is  and 
what  His  policy  may  be,  but  for  a  living  Person,  for  an  active 
Ruler  and  Friend,  who  loves  us  and  dwells  with  us,  and  is  able 
to  satisfy  those  deep,  deep  desires  for  wisdom,  for  goodness,  for 
peace,  we  cannot  satisfy  of  and  for  ourselves." 
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Under  this  absolutely  personal  form,  the  earliest  and  fore- 
most representative  was  the  old  Hebrew  people,  making  a  won- 
derful people  and  a  more  wonderful  literature.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  thought  gives  us  nothing  comparable  to  it — inflexibly 
one  in  subject,  and  purpose,  and  informing  spirit^  yet  so  various 
in  style  and  method  and  authorship.  Biography,  poetry,  his- 
tory, prophecy — now  a  lyric  song,  now  a  national  psalm  with 
the  breath  of  a  high  and  holy  inspiration,  now  the  long  sweep 
of  mighty  events  condensed  into  a  single  clause,  now  the  high 
and  lofty  diction  of  the  seer,  gifted  as  few  with  foresight  and 
fervor,  now  the  collected  wisdom  of  unknown  and  unnumbered 
sages,  now  a  priestly  prayer,  and  now  a  philosophic  meditation 
—enter  into  its  composition.  Wonderful  diversity,  more  won- 
derful unity  !  In  one  sense,  a  single  book,  iu  another  sense,  a 
whole  library — a  people's  entire  literature ;  and  together  mak- 
ing the  Self-revelation  of  the  One,  Eternal  Ood,  as  this  is  seen 
to  have  led  the  fortunes  of  that  people,  giving  an  inspiration 
and  upward  impulse  observable  among  none  other. 

Diverse  as  these  sacred  writers  were  in  position  and  native 
power  peasants,  and  kings,  and  priests,  and  herdsmen,  and 
warriors,  and  autocrats,  and  law-givers,  one  profound  convic- 
tion is  predominant  and  controlling :  The  Personal  Being  of 
Ood.  Of  them  all,  perhaps,  none  was  so  fully  possessed  by  it, 
and  gave  it  such  clear,  ringing  utterance  as  the  psalmist,  seated 
on  Israel's  proud  throne.  His  are  clarion  notes.  Here  is  a 
soul  intensely  earnest  and  honest.  Asking  for  reality,  down- 
right and  majestic,  it  could  not  occupy  itself  with  any  con- 
fessed semblance  and  shadow.  ''  My  soul  is  athirst  for  Ood, 
yea,  even  for  the  living  God,*'  is  his  own  deep  profound  utter- 
ance. 

How  significant!  Life  is  everywhere;  higher  and  lower 
forms  of  being.  There  must  be  an  adequate  cause,  a  life-giving 
starting  point.  "Omne  vivum  ex  vivo '' — ^life  only  proceeds 
from  antecedent  life.  The  Author  of  life  must  Himself  live. 
This  marks  the  wide  distinction  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
the  true  Ood  from  that  of  the  outlying  nations,  "  As  for  all  the 
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gods  of  the  heathen ;  they  are  hut  idols '' — a  dumb  show  of 
divinity;  *' graven  by  art  and  man's  device;''  human  acalp- 
tare  and  carving ;  insensate  stone  and  wood ;  destroyed  by 
rude  blow  or  perishing  in  the  merciless  flames ;  touched  by 
human  violence ;  with  no  existence  in  themselves  and  no  power 
in  word  or  deed — **  but  it  is  the  Lord  that  made  the  heavens  " 
— the  living  Root  of  all  being,  the  Source  and  Support  of  all 
things.  Nothing  in  all  literature  so  irresistible  and  overwhelm- 
ing in  this  respect  as  the  old  prophet's  keen  irony :  **  He  hew- 
eth  him  down  cedars  ...  he  taketh  thereof,  and  warmeth  him- 
self;  he  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread ;  yea,  he  maketh  a  god, 
and  worshipeth  it ;  he  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me  ; 
for  thou  art  my  god  "  (Is.  xliv.  9-17) — clearly  seen  to  be  mere 
things,  having  no  independent  existence,  and  no  resistive  force^ 
the  product  and  plaything  of  man,  and  so  only  a  wretched 
fraud  and  cheat  in  the  line  of  immortal  aspirations  and  hopes, 
Gt>dward  instincts  and  feelings. 

And  as  little  better  are  the  ideal  substitutes  which  are  now 
made  to  masquerade  before  the  world  for  the  true  and  eternal 
God.  The  speculative  thought  of  the  day  offers  this  intense 
craving  of  the  human  heart  nothing  more  satisfactory.  How 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  an  earnest  and  honest  soul  feeling 
after  God,  to  put  itself  off  with  Strauss's  sublimated  notion  of 
a  ''  personified  universe,"  or  Comte's  ''  personified  humanity," 
"a  Being,"  as  he  conjectures,  "immense  and  eternal,"  or  Ar- 
nold's ^'  power  making  for  righteousness,"  or  Fiske's  ^'  dramatic 
tendency."  Who  could  love,  give  his  confidence  to,  rest  in, 
throw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  such  a  phantom-god,  the 
sheerest  abstraction  only,  and  say,  even  with  half  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  old  beclouded  idolatry,  '*  Thou  art  my  God."  The 
monstrous  caricatures  in  Isaiah's  time  merited  his  severe  irony 
not  any  more  than  the  vague,  intangible,  mythical  notions  of 
the  speculative  mind  so  sedulously  laboring  to  rid  itself  of  the 
thought  of  a  personal  God  in  whom  our  being  stands,  the  fon- 
tal  source  of  all  things. 

Once  in  my  presence  a  little  child  threw  his  arms  about  his 
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mother^s  neok  and  with  loving  confidence  whispered  his  earnost 
wish  into  her  ear.  No  less  man  wants  a  loving  ear  into  which 
to  pour  his  soaFs  greater  cry  :  a  real  Father's  neck  to  throw  his 
arms  about — not  a  mere  pervasive  energy,  a  dreamy  unrespon- 
sive tendency.  The  child  of  man  with  eternal  cravings  wants 
the  Father  Almighty :  a  personal  beings  the  Personal  God. 

**  Sabile  ihoaghts  «ad  speeulations 

Of  pMt  ages  «ad  onr  own 
Cannot  reach  my  ezpeotatione, 

Whioh  ory  out  for  Ood  alone." 

The  ideal  substitutes  offered  by  modern  adversaries  of  the 
truth  in  room  of  that  everlasting  Reality  they  would  take  away 
from  us,  can  in  no  way  reconcile  us  to  the  tremendous  loss 
they  would  inflict.  A  bank  of  fog  against  the  distant  horizon 
only  to  an  unpracticed  eye  seems  the  wished-for  land,  but  de- 
ceives not  an  old  voyager.  As  vain  the  philosophy  which 
would  persuade  ns  that  we  have  suffered  no  loss  in  taking  an 
unreal  vision  for  the  unmovable,  unwasting  Rock  (Psalm  xviii. 
2,  81),  the  heart's  sole  strength,  refuge  and  rest.  Were  He 
gone,  then,  indeed, 

"  The  pillared  firmament  were  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

Freely  have  candid  unbelievers  themselves  expressed  this  abid- 
ing sense  of  loss  in  the  surrender  of  the  old  faith.  Under  the 
assumed  name  of  **  Physicus/'  an  able  writer  makes  this  clean 
breast  of  it  in  his  "  Candid  Examination  of  Theism  " :  ''I  am 
far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those  who  aflSrm  that  the 
twilight  doctrine  of  the  new  faith  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the  waning  splendor  of  the  old.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  with  virtual  denial  of  God,  the  universe  has  lost  to  me  its 
soul  of  loveliness ;  and  although  from  henceforth  the  precept 
'to  work  while  it  is  day'  will  doubtless  gain  an  intensified 
force  from  the  intensified  meaning  of  the  words  '  the  night 
oometh  when  no  man  can  work,'  yet,  when  at  times  I  think,  as 
think  at  times  I  most,  of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the 
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hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which  once  was  miDCi  and  the 
lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  I  now  find  it — at  sach  times  it 
will  ever  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my 
nature  is  susceptible.  For,  whether  it  be  owing  to  my  intelli- 
gence not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  age,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those  sacred 
associations  which,  to  me  at  least,  were  the  sweetest  life  has 
given,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  for  me,  and  for  others  who  think 
as  I  do,  the  precept,  *know  thyself/  has  become  transformed 
into  the  terrific  oracle  of  Oedipus,  *  Mayest  thou  never  know 
the  truth  of  what  thou  art/  *' 

Quite  as  pathetic  on  one  occasion  was  Professor  Clifford's 
betrayal  of  this  sense  of  loss  in  the  repudiation  of  the  old  be- 
lief: ^^  We  have  seen  the  spring  sunshine  out  of  an  empty 
heaven  upon  a  soulless  earth,  and  we  have  felt  with  uUer  bme^ 
lineM  that  the  Oreat  Companion  was  dead.'' 

What  conception  of  God,  then,  is  alone  adequate  to  satisfy 
this  intense  and  almost  universal  desire  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Certain  it  is  not  as  a  subtle,  mysterious  Force,  or  mere  dumb 
power.  Power  draws  to  itself  no  heart  with  responsive  sympa- 
thy and  trust.  It  kindles  admiration,  inspires  awe,  but  no  de- 
votion, no  intense,  persistent  enthusiasm ;  touches  no  chord  of 
feeling  and  affection  in  the  human  breast ;  stirs  the  soul  with 
no  thought,  or  purpose,  or  movement,  either  of  confidence  or 
homage.  It  terrifies,  subdues,  strikes  one  dumb ;  but  lends  no 
inspiration  to  a  higher  and  holier  course.  In  dread  only,  a 
man  faces  the  fierce  lightning,  splintering  the  majestic  oak 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  he  cannot  love  it ;  or,  as  it  strikes 
down  by  his  very  side  the  wife  he  loves  and  lives  for,  he  cannot 
say  and  will  not,  as  he  lifts  up  her  lifeless  form,  '*  Thou  art  my 
Friend — my  God.'' 

Thought,  intelligence,  emotion,  feeling,  affection,  conscience, 
will — ^personal  attributes,  and  every  man's  property,  in  greater 
or  less  degree— postulate  alike  personal  and  moral  attributes  in 
God.  In  this  essential  and  inmost  constitution  of  our  being,  we 
cannot  be  other  and  higher  than  He;  and  we  will  not  be  con- 
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tent  to  read  in  any  inferior  sen8e  than  the  one  just  now  indi- 
cated the  Biblical  phrase  :  '^  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood." 
We  are  persons,  in  the  highest  scope  and  meaning ;  and  there- 
fore God,  from  whom  we  come,  is  Himself  a  Person.  He  mast 
be  such  to  take  Him  to  our  heart  of  hearts,  to  delight  in  Him, 
to  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  to  be  drawn  to 
Him,  to  pray  to  Him,  to  worship  Him,  and  serve  Him.  Only 
because  He  is  this,  and  we,  too,  are  this,  is  it  that  our  nature 
responds  to  His  call,  and  our  conscience  re-echoes  His  com- 
mandments. 

Thinking  seriously  of  our  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, with  an  intellect  capable  of  astounding  achievements, 
creating  a  very  world  of  delight,  with  an  independent  will, 
chiefest  mystery  of  our  being,  capable  of  saying  '^  I  am  I," 
turning  from  the  right  and  doing  the  wrong,  soaring  to  the  very 
heavens,  or  sinking  to  the  lowest  hell,  with  a  spirit,  despite 
the  limitations  of  earth  and  sense,  full  of  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  if  we  think  of  God  at  all,  we  must 
necessarily  think  of  Him  as  One  to  whom  we  are  like,  possess- 
ing the  same  personal  elements,  only  immeasurably  transcending 
all  human  powers.  What  we  are,  as  said  in  the  outstart,  com- 
pels me  to  believe  in  One  not  my  inferior  in  any  way,  nor  my 
equal  simply,  but  infinitely  piy  Superior,  the  original  cause  of 
all  things,  the  fontal  source  of  life. 

In  this  line  of  thought  the  pious  Psalmist  of  the  ancient  days 
leads  the  way :  ''  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ? 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?"  If  the  organs  of 
intelligent  sight  and  sound,  much  more  are  the  majestic  powers 
of  reason,  conscience  and  will  in  us  but  themselves  the  shadow 
and  reflection  of  all,  and  which  find  in  God  their  deepest  Per- 
sonal reality  and  ground.  Hence  this  first  utterance  of  the 
Creed,  firmly  and  consciously  made  : 

I  believe  in  God, 

But  the  Creed  goes,  must  go  further.    With  the  idea  of  God, 
it  connects  inseparably  His  essential  character,  fetching  from  the 
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dearest  and  tenderest  relations  of  earth  the  one  word  best  fitted 
to  represent  it :  The  Father^  Power  may  be  cruel,  malevolent,  re- 
morseless; authority,  autocratic,  tyrannical;  kingship,  too 
often,  despotic,  imperious,  arrogant.  Fatherhood  is  commonly 
hind,  considerate,  tender,  loving ;  sacrificing  self  for  the  good 
of  the  child  for  whom  he  lives. 

As  applied  to  God  the  name  shadows  forth  the  grandest 
reality  and  a  marvelous  Self-revelation.  As  in  the  smooth 
lake  we  read  the  brightness  and  glory  of  the  sky  bending  over 
it,  so  in  this  sweet  word  of  human  childhood  arc  portrayed 
the  characteristics  of  God  which  bring  Him  nearest  to  us  and 
us  to  Him.  Let  us  prize  this  order  beyond  everything  that  we 
are  taught  to  think  of  Him  and  call  Him  Father  before  the 
Maker  of  heaven  <ind  earth.  That  means  power,  creative  force, 
before  the  manifestations  of  which  I  may  stand  dazed  and 
awed ;  the  other  represents  love,  care,  interest,  a  tender,  self- 
sacrificing  thought  which  deeply  touches  my  soul  and  warms  it 
up  to  filial  afi'ection  and  obedience.  ^'  God  is  love  "  makes  it 
at  once  the  profoundest  and  best  definition  of  God. 

In  its  deepest  sense — the  sense  which  attaches  to  it  in  the 
later  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Creed — the  Name  stands  for  a  gra- 
cious and  spiritual,  and  no  mere  natural  relation.  True,  to  the 
Jews  already,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  not  unknown,  for 
Isaiab  says,  ^'  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer^ 
Thy  Name  is  from  everlasting/'  and  Malachi  asks,  '^  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?"  And  even 
among  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was  a  dim  conception  of  a 
great  All-Father,  ''  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,"  as  St.  Paul 
acknowledged  when  quoting  to  the  Athenians  these  words  of 
one  of  their  own  poets:  "For  we  are  the  offspring  of  God;*' 
indicating  nothing  more  than  the  natural  relation.  Shining 
worlds  and  crawling  worms,  could  they  speak,  might  say  as 
much. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  manifestation  of  His  love  in 
the  person  of  His  incarnate  Son  that  we  meet  this  best  name 
for  God  in  its  full  and  gracious  sense.    By  that  one  stupendous 
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act  of  redetnptioD,  humanity  has  been  lifted  afresh  into  Divine 
sonship.  How  bold  and  broad  SI.  Paul's  words :  ''  When  the 
fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  ''  Be- 
hold what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  betowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !*'  When  once  this 
embodied  pity  and  compassion  of  God  to  our  fallen  race  is 
fully  apprehended,  how  intensified  the  sense  and  /act  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood !  how  natural  and  clear  seem  such  truths 
as  redemption,  immortality  and  eternal  life! 

Happiest  and  best  of  thoughts !  Despite  our  sin  and  guilt, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  essential  Son,  we  may  look 
up  to  the  Eternal  Throne  and  call  Him  who  occupies  it  **  Our 
Father."  Boon  and  privilege  alike  to  all  men!  Taking  up 
the  common  nature  of  all  men,  of  a  Peter  and  a  Pontius  Pilate, 
of  a  Paul  and  a  horrid  Nero,  it  was  in  and  by  Christ  that  the 
world's  wicked  Neroes,  and  Herods,  and  Pontius  Pilates,  alike 
with  its  Johns,  and  Peters,  and  Pauls,  come  into  the  one  family 
of  God  on  earth,  and  in  the  highest  heavens  be  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest. 

Hence  this  remaining  word  of  changeless  purpose,  unfailing 
grace,  Almighty.  It  stands  in  the  Creed,  not  for  absolute 
power,  but  a  scheme  of  mercy,  of  perennial  force  and  charac- 
ter; a  gracious  attitude  on  God's  part,  affected  not  by  any 
change  of  attitude  on  man's  part — what  St.  Paul  characterizes 
as  '^  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Hence 
the  comma  where  it  is — after  and  not  before  ^^  Almighty." 

St.  James  put  the  Divine  Fatherhood  in  this  strong  way : 
"  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning."  Fitful  and  capricious  is  human  father- 
hood; bright  as  the  sunshine  one  day,  with  the  next  a  thunder- 
cloud passes  over  it.  Everything  has  gone  wrong  through  the 
day.  Trusted  men  have  shown  themselves  liars;  losses  have 
followed  swift  on  the  heels  of  miscalculation ;  richest  argosies 
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have  been  swallowed  up  and  lost  at  sea.  And  the  father  car- 
ries to  his  home  the  worries  of  business.  It  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  The  cloud  on  his  brow  depresses  all  the  rest.  Petu- 
lant words  come  to  make  a  sorrowing  heart.  Besides,  earthly 
fatherhood  is  limited  in  range  and  resources, — the  heart  far 
bigger  than  the  purse,  ability  less  than  purpose,  wanting  in 
wisdom  and  foresight,  blundering  from  sheer  ignorance  or 
blind  partiality,  and  doing  a  manifest  wrong  when  right  was 
clearly  intended. 

*^No  shadow  of  turning."  Divine  Fatherhood  is  widely  dif- 
ferent :  "  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind ;"  making  no 
mistakes ;  knowing  and  always  doing  the  very  best  thing ;  see- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning ;  never  moved  by  caprice ;  de- 
pendent on  no  contingencies,  and  general  only  in  being  spe- 
cial and  minute,  making  count  of  the  number  of  our  hairs  and 
noting  the  sparrow's  fall. 

No  sorrow  can  touch  us  but  of  His  will  and  purpose;  and  no 
shadow  fall  across  heart  and  hearth-stone  but  the  loving 
Father  sent  it  for  the  child's  eternal  good.  ''  We  may  rejoice 
then  that  the  one  Greed  of  our  Baptism  lifts  up  our  thoughts 
to  a  higher  level ;  that  it  extends  the  scene  on  which  the  issues 
of  life  are  played  out ;  that  it  places  all  that  we  see  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eternal/*  Among  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  what  immense  confidence  of  a  right  issue  it 
gives  to  say : 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty r 

A  like  confidence  comes  in  the  wider  range  of  historic  life. 
He  is  the  *^  Father  Almighty."  The  end  is  involved  in  the 
beginning.  Here  is  far-reaching  purpose.  Nothing  turns  on 
mere  oapriciousness.  No  sign  or  trace  in  His  governance  of 
vacillation,  or  fickleness,  or  hesitation.  ''  Ho  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  forever."  No  events  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  or  adventurous  crime.  The  very 
wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise  Him, — mad  ambition,  the  pol- 
icies of  kings,  the  schemes  of  men,  the  armies  of  earth  doing 
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unwittingly  the  will  of  heaven.  ''There  went  oat  a  decree 
from  Caesar  Aagastas  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  And 
all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  to  his  own  city.  And  Joseph 
also  went  up  from  Gralilee,  oat  of  the  city  of  Naxarethy  into 
Jadea,  anto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem.  .  .  . 
And  so  it  was  that,  while  they  were  there,  the  dcqfs  were  ac- 
complished.'* 

Nothing  is  abandoned  to  chance.  ^  God  is  in  history/'  if 
men  did  bat  so  read  it,  overraling  this  man's  selfishness  and 
that  man's  party  ends  for  beneficent  results  which  in  no  way 
entered  into  their  calculation,  thwarting  the  evil  men  intended 
and  making  it  work  out  the  good  not  intended,  timing  the 
march  of  mankind  to  the  music  of  heaven*  ^  As  for  you,  ye 
thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good." 

Faith  disarms  fear  as  one  discerns  the  hand  of  a  mystic 
{¥eaver  fashioning  the  tangled  threads  of  human  devices  and 
projects  into  the  beautiful  fabric  of  Divine  action,  undoing  the 
knots  of  all  petty  spite,  and  making  the  very  malice  of  hell 
roll  in  a  scheme  of  grace  involving  the  widest  and  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity  to  the  latest  generation.  The  hand  and  plan 
of  God  run  through  it  all.  Some  one  has  given  the  thought 
this  poetic  shape : 

<'Sm  Ui6  Mjstie  WcsTer  mUang 
Hi|^  in  heftTen — His  loom  litlow : 
Up  mnd  down  the  treadled  go ; 

Tftkee  for  warp  the  world's  long  agee, 

Takes  for  woof  its  kings  and  siges. 

Tikes  the  nobles  and  their  pages, 

Takes  all  stations  and  all  utages. 
In  the  preaent  all  is  mjsterj ; 
In  the  past  'tis  beaoieons  histoiy/' 
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THNETOPSTCHITAE';  OR,  AGAINST  THE  SLEEP  OF 
THE   SOUL. 

BT  REV.  J.  B.  RUST^  A.  H. 

This  disciiBBioii  is  not  intended  to  combat  the  materialistic 
dictum  that  death  ends  all.  The  materialist  holds  a  position 
entirely  extra-biblical.  That  is  to  say  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  God  nor  of  a  spiritual  realm  and  hence  repu- 
diates the  claim  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  contain  the  revela- 
tion of  an  Almighty  Will  as  to  the  purpose  and  destiny  of  man. 
In  his  view  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  only  a  product  of  the 
universal  and  eternal  forces  inherent  in  matter.  On  the  other 
hand  the  advocates  of  soul-sleeping  neither  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  His  revelation  in  Christ,  nor  the  higher  destiny  of  the 
human  family.  What  they  do  teach  is  that  conscious  existence 
on  the  part  of  man  confines  itself  wholly  to  bodily  life.  They 
identify  body  and  soul.  Unlike  the  materialist  they  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  claiming  that  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  cherished  by  Christians 
generally  is  of  heathen  origin  and  has  no  foundation  in  the 
]3ible.  Therefore  this  argument  will  bo  based  wholly  upon  the 
Scriptures  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  they  teach, 
as  we  believe  they  do,  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  continu- 
ous after  death,  or  whether  they  present  any  good  grounds  for 
holding  that  death  is  a  subsidence  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  whether  man  ^as  a  destiny 

beyond  this  lower  life  of   his,  but  whether  a  long  period  of 

practical  extinction  follows  the  completed  process  of  physical 

dissolution.     Whatever  references  will  be  made  in  the  course  of 
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this  argument  to  history  and  science,  are  to  be  regarded  as  side 
lights  bearing  incidentally  upon  the  real  question  at  issue.  But 
we  shall  aim  to  use  such  references  in  an  impartial,  strictly  log- 
ical and  honest  way. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  is  not  a  new  one.  To  it 
as  well  as  to  so  many  notions  and  the  practices  that  grow  out 
of  and  accompany  them,  the  old  saying  of  Solomon  may  be 
applied :  *'  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."*  Among  the 
various  religious  sects  which  appeared  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  were  the  Thnetopsychitae.  Though 
sharing  the  fate  of  other  organizations  that  like  them  separated 
from  the  parent  seem  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  out  of 
zeal  for  some  quaint  or  curious  notion  and  formed  a  family  of 
their  own  only  to  be  swept  away  or  swallowed  up  again,  the 
doctrine  by  which  they  were  distinguished  has  been  handed 
down  to  modern  times.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  their 
teaching  concerning  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  was  a 
modiGcation  of  the  Sadduceean  denial  of  immortality.  This 
modification  consisted  in  the  assertion  that  conscious  existence 
absolutely  ceases  at  death  but  will  be  restored  at  the  time  of 
the  resurrection.  The  sect  must  have  been  rather  influential  if 
not  strong  numerically  in  the  third  century,  otherwise  its  chief 
tenet  would  not  have  challenged  the  attention  of  the  learned 
men  of  that  day.  A  council  in  Arabia  asked  Origen  for  his 
opinion  on  the  teaching  and  the  great  church-father  pronounced 
it  heretical.  The  sentiment  of  Christendom  having  been  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  the  dogma  silenced  its  disciples  and  for 
many  centuries  they  ceased  to  press  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  orthodox  believers.  However,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  teaching  was  again 
revived  in  Arabia  and  became  so  potent  a  factor  in  religious 
belief  that  it  received  the  assent  of  Pope  John  XXII.  And  it 
continued  to  find  advocates  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
when  the  Anabaptists  incorporated  it  in  their  creed  and  Calvin 
attacked  it  in  a  treatise.    Since  then  Reinhart  and  Delitzsch  iu 

*Eccl.  1:9. 
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Oermanjy  Coward  and  the  IrviDgites  in  England  and  Roorda 
in  Holland  have  advocated  the  same  idea."*" 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  exponent  of  the  denial  of 
natural  and  necessary  immortality  was  William  Coward  (1656- 
1725),  a  physician  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and  Wadham  College 
in  Oxford.  The  philosophy  of  sensation  which  John  Locke 
advanced  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled :  The  Human  Under- 
standing, called  forth  many  discussions  among  Materialists, 
Deists  and  Christians  concerning  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
soul.  ^^  Some  of  the  Deists  insisted  on  Immortality  as  involved 
in  the  very  essence  of  the  soul  and  so  self-evident  as  to  be  . 
incapable  of  being  confirmed  by  Revelation."  Coward  in  a 
work  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  took  the  ground  that  *^  the 
notion  of  a  human  soul  as  believed  to  be  a  spiritual  immortal 
substance  united  to  a  human  body  is  a  plain  heathenish  inven- 
tion and  not  consonant  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  reason 
and  religion."  He  taught  that  every  man  dies  as  a  beast  but 
has  the  prerogative  to  be  raised  to  life  again.  However,  Cow- 
ard's views  proved  to  be  so  unpopular  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1704  condemned  two  of  his  works,  Second  Thoughts 
and  The  Grand  Essay,  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.f 

Ever  since  the  world  began,  at  least  from  the  time  when  first 
the  problems  of  existence  exercised  the  human  mind,  men  have 
been  divided  in  opinion,  some  ranging  themselves  on  one  side  of 
a  question,  some  on  another.  For  many  centuries  the  specula- 
tions of  inquirerfi  were  confined  to  philosophy  and  religion 
because  for  some  reason  nothing  else  suggested  itself  as  food 
for  thought.  When  once  the  human  mind  became  emboldened 
to  assert  greater  freedom  and  threatened  to  deal  with  experi- 
mental facts  independent  of  the  traditions  of  faith  and  the 
commonly  accepted  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  physical 
universe,  the  Church  undertook  to  terrorize  mankind  into  unity 
and  thus  to  destroy  a  growing  tendency  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  by  creating  ne^  articles  of  faith  and 

♦Vide  Van  Oosteraee,  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II ,  p.  780. 
t  Vide  Ueberweg,  Hiat.  Phil.  Vol.  II.,  pi  872. 
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declaring  their  acceptance  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 
Por  a  time  the  effort  was  successful.  But  whilst  the  strong  arm 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  prestige  m^y  be  able  temporarily  to 
frighten  the  bold  jidventurer  into  silence,  jt  cannot  uproot  > 
meptal  resei^vation,  a  desire  to  know,  that  carrjes  with  }t  the  right 
of  individual  existence,  especially  jf  ij;  wears  thp  appearance  of 
being  in  harmony  wi.th  th.e  Scriptures  ai^d  does  not  inflict  injury 
upon  society.  The  opinions  of  men,  if  at  variance  with  or  in 
advance  of  the  general  thought  of  an  age,  though  forced  into 

•the  background  for  a  tim^  by  the  exercise  of  existing  authority,        

will  sooner  or  later  assert  themselves  and  gain  the  light  of  day. 
Men  always  have  differed  and  they  always  will,  especially  on 
questions  that  lie  beypi^d  the  grasp  of  reason,  and  the  world  is 
full  of  such  prol^lems.  A  child  can  ask  more  questions  than  a 
philosopher  Qan  answer.  .  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  assumed  a  phase 
that  to  many  seems  both  unreasonable  and  evidently  is  unsoript- 
nrai,  namely  the  denial  of  the  contiuued  existence  of  the  soul 
as  a  spiritual  entity  independent  of  the  body.  __ 

The  fact  thiit  the  advocates  of  this  dogma  appeal  to  Scripture 
in  support  of  it  and  declare  it  therefore  to  be  a  revealed  truth, 
appears  incongruous  to  those  who  have  been  taught  differently, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  shock  a  sensitive  conscience  schooled 
into  other  convictions.  And  yet  it  i^  uQt  impossible  to  adduce 
passages  from  Scriptural  sources  which  lend  plausibility  to  the 
position  and  to  cite  forms  of  expression  that  give  it  a  vague 
support.  If  these  passages  of  Scripture  stood  alone  or  agreed 
throughout  with  what  little  light — enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses— the  Bible  grants  us  concerning  the  future  a^nd  remained  -— 
unaffected  by  a  strict  application  of  the  hermeneutical  rule  that 
Scripture  interprets  Scripture,  there  wpuld  not  be  aqy  room  fpr 
controversy.  But  the  Bible  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  whose 
every  part  is  organically  united  by  the  divine  purpose  of  sal- 
vation from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  punishment  of  human 
guilt.  Ignoring  this  fact  or  refusing  to  grant  it  its  full  weight 
of  testimony,  believers  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  become  boldly     ^  ^C> 
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dogmatic  and  pronounce  the  faith  in  immortality  as  commonly 
entertained  by  the  Christian  Church  to  be  unwarranted  and 
unscriptural.  j 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  arguments  that  are  presented  by 
them  in  accordance  with  this  spirit. 

In  the  first  place  they  call  attention  to  the  frequent  mention 
of  death  as  a  sleep,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  II 
Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings  and  II  Chronicles  the  writers  of  those 
historical  books  use  the  expression :  And  he  slept  with  his 
fathers,  at  least  thirty-eight  (38)  times.  Job  says :  '^  I  have 
sinned ;  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  0  thou  preserver  of  men  7 
Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am  a 
burden  to  myself?  And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  trans- 
gression and  take  away  my  iniquity  ?  For  now  shall  I  sleep  in 
the  dust  and  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  morning,  but  I  shall  not 
be."  Job  7:  20,21. 

Again  the  word  destroy  so  often  found  in  the  Bible  is  used  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  death.  ^^Aiid  whatsoever 
soul  it  be  that  doeth  work  in  that  same  day,  that  same  soul  will 
I  destroy  from  among  his  people.''     Lev.  22 :  30. 

''And  the  Lord  said :  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  Gen.  6 :  7. 

''A.nd  Abraham  drew  near  and  said  :  Wilt  thou  also  destroy 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  V*     Gen.  18  :  23. 

"  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  that  seek 
after  my  soul  to  destroy  it."     Ps.  40 :  14. 

Passages  like  the  following  are  appealed  to  to  prove  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  death  to  be  a  state  in  which  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  entirely  suspended. 

'^For  In  death  the\'e  is  no  remembrance  of  thee;  in  the 
grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  I '     Ps.  6 :  5. 

^'  Consider  and  hear  me,  0  Lord  my  God ;  lighten  mine  eyes 
lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.''     Ps.  13 :  3. 

'^  Behold  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him, 
upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,  to  deliver  their  soul  from 
death."     Ps.  33:  19. 
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''  He  that  is  our  God  is  the  God  of  salvation ;  and  unto  God 
the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death."     Ps.  68 :  20. 

Agaip  an  effort  is  made  to  make  the  word  grave  pass  as  a 
synonym  of  death  and  destruction. 

^'The  Lord  killeth  and  maketh  alive;  he  bringeth  down  to 
the  grave  and  bringeth  up."     I  Sam.  2 ;  6. 

*'As  the  cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that 
goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more."    Job  7 :  9. 

^^  If  I  wait  the  grave  is  mine  house/'     Job  17 :  13. 

^'  0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  the  grave ;  thou 
hast  kept  me  alive  that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit."  Ps. 
30:  8. 

*'  But  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave, 
for  he  shall  receive  me."     Ps.  49 :  15. 

*'  For  my  soul  is  full  of  troubles  and  my  life  draweth  nigh 
unto  the  grave."    Ps.  88 :  3. 

*' What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death?  Shall 
he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  V*     Ps.  89 :  48. 

'*!  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  I  will 
redeem  them  from  death ;  0  death,  1  will  be  thy  plagues ;  0 
grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction."     Hos.  13 :  14. 

^*  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice."     John  5 :  28. 

Finally  as  a  crowning  citation  the  advocates  of  the  sleep  of  the 
soul  point  the  dissenter  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  Keep 
this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebukable,  until  the  appear- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  his  times  he  shall  show, 
who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  king  of  kings,  and 
lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor 
can  see ;  to  whom  be  honor  and  power  everlasting,  Amen." 
I  Tim.  6:  14-16. 

Taken  alone,  torn  away  from  the  rest  of  Scripture,  these 
passages  which  speak  of  death,  destruction  and  the  grave  as  one 
and  the  same  thing,  make  the  position  on  Bible  ground  that  at 
death  man  practically  ceases  to  exist,  very  plausible.     And, 
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farthermore,  the  materialistic  argument  is  very  strongly  in  its 
favor,  but  it  proves  too  much.  Even  the  disciples  of  William 
Coward  refuse  to  accept  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  material- 
ism. What  are  some  of  the  facts  to  which  we  may  incidentally 
allude  in  support  of  the  belief  that  consciousness  ceases  at 
death  ? 

Climatic  conditions  and  changes  exert  a  marked  influence 
upon  mankind.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  all  the  great  events 
of  history  which  in  any  eminent  degree  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  race,  all  the  upward  movements  of  the  human 
family  intellectually,  politically  and  religiously,  have  taken  place 
almost  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  mean  temperature,  a  moderate 
degree  of  both  heat  and  cold,  is  most  favorable  to  physical  and 
mental  exercise.  A  vicious  life,  indulgence  in  gross  wrongs 
against  the  body,  not  only  narrow  the  intellect  but  darken  and 
destroy  it.  The  practice  of  virtue  creates  the  expression  of 
innocence  and  purity.  Bodily  conditions  have  an  undoubted 
influence  in  determining  mental  states.  Organic  changes,  say 
in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  reflect  upon  consciousness,  judg- 
ment, reason  and  volition.  The  surroundings  of  life,  social  rela- 
tions, methods  of  training,  physical  and  moral  injuries  play  a 
prominent  part  in  calling  forth  or  suppressing  the  peculiar 
characteristics  that  men  bring  with  them  into  the  world.  Insuf- 
ficient physical  groundwork,  as  a  rule,  defeats  the  normal 
development  of  nature.  This  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  illus- 
trated as  in  the  offspring  of  wicked,  intemperate,  immoral  men 
and  women. 

The  arguments  of  a  certain  school  of  scientists  belonging  to 
our  time  also  seem  to  lend  color  of  truth  to  the  idea  that  man 
loses  all  knowledge  of  himself  in  the  event  of  death.  Herbert 
Spencer  explains  the  phenomenon  of  personality  and  memory 
by  a  series  of  conscious  states  that  date  from  the  present  in  a 
decreasing  ratio  back  to  the  beginnings  of  individual  existence.* 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Bain,  in  his  work  on  ''Mind 
*  Herbert  Spencer,  Psychology. 
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and  Body/'  says :  *  *'  Of  mind  apart  from  body  we  have  no 
direct  experience  and  absolutely  no  k;iowledge.  The  wind 
way  act  upon  the  sea  and  the  waves  may  react  upon  the  wind, 
yet  the  agents  are  known  in  separation^  they  are  seen  to  exist 
apart  before  the  shock  of  collision ;  but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  perceive  a  mind  acting  apart  from  its  material  companion. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
there  is,  in  company  with  all  our  mental  processes,  AN  unbroken 
MATERIAL  BUCCB8SI0N.  From  the  ingress  of  a  sensation,  to  the 
outgoing  responses  in  action,  the  mental  succession  is  not  for 
an  instant  dissevered  from  a  physical  succession.  A  new  pros- 
pect bursts  upon  the  view ;  there  is  a  mental  result  of  sensa- 
tion, emotion,  thought — terminating  in  outward  displays  of 
speech  and  gesture.  Parallel  to  this  mental  series  is  the 
physical  series  of  facts,  the  successive  agitation  of  the  physical 
organs,  called  the  eye,  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve,  optic  centres, 
cerebral  hemispheres,  outgoing  nerves  and  muscles.  While  we 
go  the  round  of  the  mental  circle  of  sensation,  emotion  and 
thought,  there  is  an  unbroken  physical  circle  of  effects.'' 

The  German  philosopher  Lotze,  in  speaking  of  the  soul  as  the 
bearer  of  the  inner  experiences  of  life,  says :  ^^  If  an  admission 
is  demanded  of  us  that  every  substance  must  be  essen- 
tially indestructible,  we  are  compelled  to  grant  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  conception,  but  we  will  no  longer  include  the 
soul  in  this  catagory.  Nothing  justifies  us  in  maintaining  the 
idea  that  what  IS,  must  necessarily  always  be.''  Further  on,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  Lotze  seems  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ditional immortality.  He  says :  ^'  That  will  continue  to  exist 
forever,  which,  by  reason  of  its  worth  and  inherent  purpose,  is 
a  permanent  member  of  the  order  of  nature,  a  fixed  link  in  the 
universe.  All  else  that  lacks  this  perpetuating  worth,  will  pass 
away/'t  The  views  of  Victor  Hugo,  on  immortality,  were 
molded  much  after  this  fashion,  but  he  decidedly  repudiated 
the  so-called  sleep  of  the  soul. 

^Bain,  Mind  and  Body,  p.  180. 
t  Lotse,  Mioroeosm,  vol.  I.  p.  489. 
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jbrp.  ^hea«  ^r«  iBbataDtiailT  umve  the  arcmMBC  ^f  briiefren 
a  «r.as  9  ienooiuiASed  *aii  Abrmimaic  fautu  aceoapBoied  bj 
Ml  r.c(aen:si  rapport  from  saicnatiatBr  seience  aod  a  oenaun 
p«ka»«  '»t  :)riii«>0epniGa&  rfaarciu  woiciu  ^a  ihe  «>iie  haod«  praves 
too  lEoceu  'Uia«  ^b  tbe  "CiiBr.  ia  anreir  :i  wise  ^^ovjcetiire. 

D(H«  the  Qible  ^oatam  the  poaitum?  Do  the  Scxiptnra 
coiLtftio  \nj  •*n<ieQcc  «>t  ;uir  ^«ighc  :a  f&ror  ot  the  •iocmna  of 
inmortftiicr  *     Lufi  'la  examine  ito  rvconL 

Tim  Vposiie^  Jo  tin  ^eyv :  "  <Jtod  ia  a  Spirits  end  diey  diac 
wnrakip  Ilim  rnasl  worship  Him  :a  :«pt£it  and  in  tmiiL.**  *  In 
'he  .i^*it  >t  ihia  lecit&rftUoa»  whicn  *j]r '>or  opponents  la  admit- 
ted 10  'li*  inopirvd*.  we  ouafi  piaee  a  spintnai  interprspiaoa 
iipun  the  wonis:  '^^>  (nni  cree&ed  ouml  la  His  own  ImagiB:  in 
the  >tnai(n  'it'  <ivd  orraied  He  him/*  "^  Thai  ia  to  amy*  the  Inn- 
^Ei^n  of  the  wrttcf  .>i  (fene»ia  oan»  wiih  oo  show  of  iimbiih  or 
•support  t'rom  rervla&toii^  !m  ^pii«d  to  ifae  pujHieal  or^^uuBa  of 
taati*  [t  19  iivc  the  '>ud>%  but  che  mind,  the  inseUeeKoai  ads  of 
mau«  iiiiki  bvan  -hw  ima«pf'  >>t  che  Creetor.  The  image  of  God 
in  iia  4v»  m  the  power  ot  chotce«  m  the  reaemu  in  aonafdoos 
pvneii&iicr.  T?ie  bodilr  or^aiuam  ^senree  aa  the  inafitimienfi  of 
commnmcauvu  wt(h  puyvictki  iwrrottnuiii^..  Stidi  la  not  aaeea- 
vuiW  'he  «*aie  wtth  ^ivd.  *^  Whttn  ctie  Lord  spake  to  jqh  one 
at'  the  laubc  »t*  he  rire»  yoa  \ieacti  che  aonnd  of  words;  bat 
vou  snw  'lo  <iuiia(udv% '  ^  lit  :txe  maipr  vU  :hia  imaaen  ipnalrrr 
man  w«a  orNkiod*  '*  Aud  :he  Lord  God  fonned  man  out  of  che 
duat  »t*  the  ^^und»  4itd  'jreaiU«<L  :u(o  unt  rtw  breath  of  life, 
and  taan  l^wame  i  iYu;^  ^oi^ "^  The  Mrt  >t  .'reacxim  conaiated 
:n  ttie  buiiun^  M  au  miwarti  rVmii<s  Jb  iimiamde,  &  vmibie^ 
tan^'^*'^  '.V>rm»  rn»nv*pe  "un^u^^u  a  pn*cea»  >i  ^Toiacxon*  and  tn 
lulusiii^  ;t  wtiu  iu^-*A  lie  :u»fi  purtvoaL  ii  uie  Sirtna,  mas- 
mmrn  j*  .t  waa>  -iie  u::ft)Ci>^  >i  G\kL  Ti^^  >  n  ^ctrkin^  oarmonT 
wnti  -.Htf  nsacn.n^  u  :ue  u&iiivr  h  tne  3o^i&  n  Joo:  *•  Tie 
:!pirtt  't  vn>a  lam  nade  m«^  «ud  'tt«  .^cea&a  Jt  um  JLjnigturr 
tiain  c*"Hi  3ie  ittv* 

S«ie*5  .txe  '-^lA  T^ciiaiaeui  ^rre^  te  ^-^.-i  ^^und  for  juiiUn^ 
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that  man  is  more  than  a  mere  outward  physical  appearance 
destitute  of  a  spiritaal  background.  This  being  true,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  death,  of  destruction,  of  the  grave  and  of  sleep, 
as  applied  to  dissolution  ?  If  it  was  not  the  original  intention 
of  Grod,  in  the  creation  of  man  as  a  living  soul,  that  he  should 
die,  why  did  he  begin  to  die  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  death  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  offer  us  any  answer  to  these 
momentous  questions?  May  not  the  idea  of  retribution  be 
inseparably  associated  with  the  great  destroyer  of  men  and 
nations,  who  has  converted  this  earth  into  a  vast  charnel-house, 
and  filled  the  centuries  with  forgotten  epitaphs  and  crumbled 
tombs?     What  is  the  morali  of  death? 

The  creation  of  man  consisting,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
in  vivifying  a  human  body  with  the  breath  of  God,  then  death, 
in  its  physical  aspect,  must  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  living  soul 
from  the  body.  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  to  Ood  who  gave  it."  *  *'  Precious  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  f  *'  ^^^  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  %  But 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Scriptures  justify  the  defi- 
nition of  death  which  we  have  presented.  If  we  were  to  go  no 
further,  the  use  of  the  words  dentrcy  and  grave  could  not  be 
Accounted  for,  nor  could  we  thus  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  im- 
mdrulity.  There  is  a  moral  reason  which,  as  a  cause,  lies 
back  of  death,  and  to  this  we  appeal  in  proof  of  the  fact  that 
it  comprehends  more  than  physical  dissolution,  even  more  than 
temporary  or  final  extinction.  The  retributive  idea  that  ac- 
companies death  finds  utterance  in  many  a  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  declarations  of  the  New  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. "  And  unto  this  people  thou  shalt  say.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord :  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  death."  §  ^^  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye  from 

•EeeL  12:  7.  \V%.  116:15.  X^tVk.  6:  24.  (Compftrt  Job  7:  21  with 
G«D.6:24.)  {Jer.  21:8. 
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your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel?"* 
*'  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness ;  but  the  right- 
eous hath  hope  in  his  death/' f  ^'Treasures  of  wickedness 
profit  nothing;  but  righteousness  delivereth  from  death/' ^ 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  still  stronger  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  idea  that  some  principle  which  precedes 
it  determines  the  meaning  of  death.  '^  And  fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather 
fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell."  § 
''Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that,  henceforth  we  should 
not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Now,  if 
we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
Him."  II  '*  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  If  Evidently  in  the  light  of  these  pas- 
sages we  are  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  some  other  theory 
than  that  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  Abrahamic 
faith.  The  words  death  and  life,  release  and  destruction^  are 
interchanged.  Sometimes  death  is  life;  sometimes  life  is  death. 
The  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  that  the  plain  Scriptural 
idea,  when^  in  its  application  to  man,  it  has  reference  to  his 
ways,  his  walk  and  conversation,  the  moral  condition  of  his 
heart,  the  spiritual  relations  of  his  personality,  does  not  mean 
the  suspension  of  all  conscious  existence  either  for  the  good  or 
for  the  bad.  It  describes  a  passing  away  from  the  scenes  of 
this  world,  a  severing  of  connections  that  exist  here  and  an 
immediate  entrance  into  a  state  of  being  in  which  existence, 
though  disembodied,  may  be  life,  and  life  may  be  death.     The 

♦  Ezek.  88 :  11.  f  P«>^-  ^^ :  82.  X  ProT.  10 :  2. 

;  Matt.  10 :  28.  ||  Rom.  6 :  6,  7,  8. 

f  Rom.  6:  12.  Compare  Ezek.  18:  4:  « Behold,  all  souls  are  mine;  the 
sotil  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ;  the  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die.  But  if  a  man  be  Just  and  do  that  whioh  is  lawful  and  right,  . .  . 
hath  walked  in  mj  statutes,  and  hath  kept  mj  judgments,  to  deal  truly,  he  ia 
just,  he  shall  surely  Uto,  saith  the  Lord  Ood." 
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former  marks  the  condition  of  the  just,  the  latter  that  of  the 
lost.*  According  to  the  Scriptares,  the  moral  cause  of  death 
is  sin,  the  abandonment  of  the  law  and  the  loss  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  whereby  mankind  became  corrupted  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually.f  Death  is  simply  the  sequel  of  sin. 
^'The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  If  such  were  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  mission  of  the  Messiah, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

All  true  Christian  believers  are  united  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  His  life  and  teachings,  offers  a  suffi- 
cient mediatorial  service  to  the  world.  He  represented  Himself 
as  being  the  bread  of  life.  He  claimed  to  have  broken  the 
bonds  of  death  and  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  If  His  mission 
touched  simply  embodied  existence  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it  displayed  in  earthly  man^  then  it  was  and  is  a  mo- 
mental  failure.  But  the  work  of  Christ  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  fact  of  physical  death  alone,  nor  to  supposed  ex- 
tinction following  it.  It  reaches  far  deeper — to  conditions  of 
sin,  to  the  cause  of  death  that  may  even  reign  here  on  earth 
in  moving,  breathing  form.  For  does  not  St.  Paul  cry  out: 
^' Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead^  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light  ?  *'  ^  It  is  not  at  a  lifeless  and  en- 
tombed body,  but  into  the  open  sepulchre  of  self-conscious  in- 
iquity, that  he^  in  his  intense  zeal  for  salvation,  hurls  this 
apostolic  command.  Notwithstanding  the  all-sufficient  work  of 
Christ,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  His  most  trusted  followers 
and  faithful  disciples  have  fallen  before  the  hoary  reaper. 

If  we  look  around  us  we  can  see  that  the  harvest  still  con- 
tinues. Are  we  to  give  death  an  all-important  place  in  the 
career  of  the  righteous  as  if  it  were  even  to  them  the  portal  of 
long  unnumbered  ages  of  unconsciousness  and  practical  extinc- 
tion ?  No,  never  !  Christ  Himself  reiterates  the  utterance  of 
God,  bringing  forward  into  the  New  the  testimony  of  the  Old 
Testament.  '^  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac 
and  the  God  of  Jacob.     God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of 

•  Rom.  11:6.  f  ^^-  ^ •  &i  6.  %  Eph.  6:  Id. 
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the  liying.'''*'  Neither  are  we  to  look  upon  the  resurrection  as 
the  rebeginning  of  the  consciousness  that  was  suspended  at 
death.  In  death  the  soul  becomes  disembodied  and  in  the  res- 
urrection reassnmes  an  outward  similitude.  ''For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved^  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens/'f  ''For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better. "| 
'*  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or 
by  death.  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain.'  § 
Will  any  one  say  that  these  passages  are  not  conclusive  in  their 
testimony  concerning  the  future  life  ?  If  the  inspired  language 
of  St.  Paul  is  more  dogmatic  and  less  weighty  than  that  of 
Christ,  we  need  but  to  turn  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus  for  a  glimpse  into  the  future  state  of  the  soul.  The 
objection  might  be  offered  that  even  the  language  used  by  the 
Saviour  is  figurative  and  does  not  intend  to  give  a  full  concep- 
tion of  the  future  world.  Let  us  allow  the  admission.  One 
truth,  however,  it  surely  establishes  despite  all  figure  of  speech. 
This  parable  teaches  us  that  there  exists  an  intermediate  state 
in  which  the  spirits  of  both  good  and  bad  consciously  abide  for 
a  time,  the  wicked  being  able  to  deplore  but  not  to  correct  the 
mistakes  and  sins  committed  in  the  body.||  In  addition  to  the 
lesson  contained  in  this  parable  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle, 
a  writing  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  that  Christ.  Himself 
when  He  expired  upon  the  cross,  passed  into  that  intermediate 
state  of  which  He  had  spoken  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  Jews, 
to  await  His  resurrection  from  the  tomb.^  And  we  have  reason 

♦Math.  22:82.       fH  Cor.  5:1-9.       J  Phil.  1:  28.       J  PhU.  1 :  20,21. 

II  Diyes  must  hare  been  in  conscious  torment  to  be  able  to  address  a  prayer 
for  mercj  to  the  father  of  the  fiuthftil  in  whose  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  blessed.  ''  He  said :  Nay  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from 
the  dead,  Ihej  will  repent.  And  he  said  unto  him  :  If  thej  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."     Luke  16  :  19-81.    (Trench,  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  p.  469.) 

f  I  Pet.  8 :   18,  19,  20.    Comp.  Farrar,  Early  Christianity,  p.  110. 
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to  maintain  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  touching  the  future 
fortune  of  all  souls  did  not  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Sadducean  sect,  because 
history  from  other  sources  proves  that  faith  in  an  immediate 
and  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  was  not  only 
time-honored  among  the  Hebrews,  but  firmly  rooted  in  their 
hearts  e?en  in  the  days  of  Christ,  despite  all  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age.* 

Now  if  we  continue  our  inquiry  into  Scriptural  teaching  con- 
cerning a  spiritual  realm  into  which  men  pass  at  death,  we  meet 
with  recorded  glimpses  of  the  higher  life,  with  ecstasies,  with 
spiritualistic  revelations  and  angelic  appearances.  Isaiah  saw 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple.t  St.  Stephen,  the  martyr,  when  suffering  a 
most  painful  death  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,^  **  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
glory  of  God  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
said.  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God/'  The  apostle  Paul  had  a 
vision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  *'  And  I  knew  such  a  man 
(whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  God 
knoweth,)  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard 
anspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. "§ 
St.  John  also  bears  testimony  to  an  ecstatic  uplifting  of  the 
soul.  '*  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet."  || 

*  •(  Do  not  joa  know  Uiat  those  who  depurt  out  of  this  life,  according  to  the 
l»w  of  nature,  and  paj  that  debt  which  was  receiyed  Arom  Qod,  when  he  that 
lent  it  iu  is  pleaaed  to  require  it  back  again,  eigoj  eternal  fame ;  that  their 
houses  and  their  posterity  are  sure,  that  their  souls  are  pure  and  obedient,  and 
obtain  a  most  holj  place  in  lieaTen,  from  whence  in  the  reyolution  of  ages,  they 
•re  again  sent  into  pure  bodies ;  whUe  the  souls  of  those  whose  hands  haye 
aeted  madly  agunst  themselyes  are  receiyed  by  the  darkest  places  in  Hades, 
and  while  God,  who  is  their  Father,  punishes  those  that  offend  against  either  of 
them  in  their  posterity ;  for  which  reason  Qod  hates  such  doings."  Josephns, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  Book  III.,  chap.  8,  sec.  5. 

t  Isa.  6 :  1-6.  |  AcU  7  :  66-67.    Gompare  Acts  7:  69, 60. 

{U  Cor.  12:  3,4.  yEer.  1:  10. 
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In  ancient  times  there  existed  the  same  degrading  practice 
that  men  follow  now,  the  practice  of  seeking  counsel  from 
familiar  spirits  through  the  agency  of  mediums.  The  wretched 
and  cowardlj  Saul,  having  been  abandoned  by  God,  as  a  last 
resort  to  discover  what  would  be  the  out-come  of  his  conflict 
with  the  Philistines,  sought  the  witch  of  En-dor,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  The  woman  in  the  midst  of  her 
incantations  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  turning  to  the  cringing 
king  of  Israel,  upbraided  him  for  his  deception.  She  had  been 
surprised  in  her  own  arts.  The  witch  evidently  was  an  impos- 
tor— ^for  all  witchcraft  is  imposture  and  can  only  be  exercised 
among  superstitious  people-^else  such  great  terror  would  not 
have  seized  her  at  sight  of  the  mantled  form  of  Samuel. 
^*  What  she  could  never,  herself,  have  done,  was  divinely  vouch- 
safed.' *  Thus,  whatever  interpretation  we  place  upon  this 
narrative ;  whether  we  hold  to  its  literal  truth,t  or  whether  we 
claim  that  the  sin  committed  by  Saul  consisted  in  his  lending 
recognition  to  a  practice  forbidden  by  the  religion  of  the  Old  I 

Testament,^  we  are  here  brought  into  immediate  contact,  histor-  I 

ically,  with  the  realm  of  spirits.  i 

The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  by  angelic  messen.  i 

gers,  the  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount,  the  i 

appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  so  that  they  were  recognised 
by  the  disciples,  the  presence  of  an  angel  in  the  wilderness  of 
temptation  and  during  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  , 

ascension  of  the  risen  Lord  into  heaven  can  but  deepen  the  i 

conviction  many  entertain  that  the  single  step  between  man  and  , 

the  grave  only  symbolises  the  neacness  of  a  higher  world  into  | 

which  believers  pass   by   the   transitional  stage  of  physical  | 

death.  | 

This  then  is  the  Bible  argument  in  favor  of  the  universal  j 

faith  of  the  Christian  Church  in  immortality,  not  the  immortal- 
ity of  continued  existence  only,  but  that  of  rewards  and  pun- 

*  Parker,  Peopla't  Bible,  I  Smb.  28 :  7 :  p.  60. 
t  Oeikle,  Houre  with  the  Bible,  Vol.  lU..  119. 
X  Henog,  Bcal-Enojolopndia,  ToL  IV.,  art.  Bndor. 
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ishments,  of  eternal  life  and  everlasting  death,  of  salvation  and 
destruction.* 

As  Christians  we  helieve  that  all  true  religious  light  is  a 
revelation  and  a  gift  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 
But  we  do  not  therefore  ignore  the  judgment  of  reason  in  sup- 
port of  any  one  article  of  the  faith,  or  of  reh'gion  as  a  whole. 
Whilst  philosophy  and  science  are  divided  on  all  subjects  upon 
which  they  touch,  and  not  on  anything  so  much  as  upon  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  they  bear  testimony  favorable  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul  after  a  higher  mode  of  existence. 

Leibnitz  and  Decartes  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Voltaire,  the  great  French  infidel,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  the  mission  of  Jesus :  **  He  who  alone  was  to  instruct 
all  men,  came  and  condemned  the  three  sects  of  the  Jews ;  but 
without  him  wo  could  never  have  known  anything  of  our  soul ; 
for  the  philosophers  never  had  any  determinate  idea  of  it ;  and 
Moses — the  only  true  law-giver  in  the  world  before  our  own — 
Moses,  who  talked  with  Qod  face  to  face,  left  men  in  the  most 
profound  ignorance  on  this  great  point.  It  is  then  only  for 
seventeen  hundred  years  that  there  has  been  any  certainty  of 
the  soul's  existence  and  its  immortality.^'f 

A  rationalist  one  day  said  to  Victor  Hugo:  ''So  am  I  a 
believer  to  some  extent,  but  surely  the  out-casts  of  society  can 
have  no  faith  in  their  own  immortality.'^  To  this  remark  the 
poet  replied :  '*  Perhaps  they  believe  in  it  more  than  you  do." 
On  another  occasion  Victor  Hugo  said  to  Ars^ne  Houssaye : 
'<  I  am  conscious  myself  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  life.  Just 
as  in  a  forest  that  is  perpetually  felled,  young  sprouts  start  up 
with  renewed  vigor,  so  my  thoughts  ever  rise  higher  and  higher, 
towards  the  infinite ;  the  earth  affords  me  her  generous  sap, 
but  the  heaven  irradiates  me  with  the  light  of  half-seen  worlds. 
The  nearer  I  approach  my  end,  the  clearer  do  I  hear  the 

*  ''And  if  thj  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  neyer 
shall  be  quenched,  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  ia  not  quenched.** 
Hark  9:  48,44. 

t  Voltaire,  Philosophical  Diotionaiy,  art.  Soul,  p.  888. 
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immortal  symphonies  of  worlds  that  call  me  to  themselves.  For 
half  a  century  I  have  been  outpouring  my  volumes  of  thought 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  history,  philosophy,  drama,  romance,  ode 
and  ballad,  yet  I  appear  to  myself  not  to  have  said  a  thousandth 
part  of  what  is  within  me ;  and  when  I  am  laid  in  the  tomb  I 
shall  not  reckon  that  my  life  is  finished.  The  grave  is  not  a 
cul-de-sac  ;  it  is  an  avenue.  Death  is  the  sublime  prolongation 
of  life,  not  its  dreary  finish.  It  closes  on  the  twilight,  it  opens 
in  the  dawn.  My  work  is  only  begun  ;  I  yearn  for  it  to  become 
higher  and  nobler;  and  this  craving  for  the  infinite  demon- 
strates that  there  is  an  infinity."  * 

The  favorite  theme  of  Jean  Paul  was  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  In  his  Solina  the  following  passage  occurs :  ''  With 
what  shall  we  compare  the  act  of  dying  ?  With  the  gentle 
approach  of  sleep,  or  mith  the  sudden  return  of  consciousness? 
A  clairvoyant  also  passes  into  hypnotic  sleep  with  yawning  and 
rubbing  of  the  eyes.  When  the  last  stages  of  physical  disso- 
lution have  involved  the  inner  organs  of  life,  not  as  at  the  end 
of  sleep,  either  natural  or  hypnotic,  why  should  not  the  soul  be 
drawn  by  a  rapid  flight  into  another  sphere  of  being?  Too 
often  a  gradual  progression  in  Nature  is  taken  for  granted. 
Consider  the  magic  stroke  that  in  an  instant  starts  a  new  life 
with  all  its  future  determination.  Hitherto  all  the  parts  were 
present,  but  each  part  was  its  own  whole  and  a  new  whole  had 
to  be  created.  But  by  whom  ?  By  a  single  spiritual  being. 
Thus  about  the  naked  disembodied  spirit  there  lie  the  high  ele- 
mental worlds  of  ether  and  warmth  and  one  moment  suflSces  to 
surround  it,  through  its  unknown  powers,  with  a  new  raiment 

of  life."  t 

Though  materialistic  thinkers  like  Feuerbach,  Buechner  and 
Haeckel  may  deny  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  science  as  a  whole  does  not  tend  that  way.  Professor 
Huxley  in  a  late  work  treats  of  what  he  calls  the  three  great 
achievements  of  modern  times  in  the  study  of  natural  philoso- 

*  Yioior  Hugo  and  His  Time,  p.  94. 
t  Jean  Paul,  Works,  toI.  61,  p.  849. 
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phy^  namely :  the  molecalar  constitation  of  matter,  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  evolution.  In  respect  of  the  second^  the 
correlation  and  conservation  of  energy^  an  established  law  of 
science,  he  quotes,  by  way  of  definition,  the  language  of  the 
late  Clerk  Maxwell :  *'  The  total  energy  of  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies  is  a  quantity  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  any  mutual  action  of  such  bodies,  though  it  may 
be  transformed  into  any  one  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is 
susceptible."  "It  follows  that  energy,"  says  Huxley,  '*i8 
indestructible  in  nature."  * 

According  to  this  law  then,  whether  the  soul  be  corporeal,  a 
material  substance,  as  many  of  the  Church  Fathers  taught,  or 
incorporeal,  a  spiritual  energy,  as  the  Christian  Church  to-day 
almost  universally  believes,  it  is  indestructible,  f 

But  Huxley  goes  further;  he  says :  ^'  That  a  particular  mode 
of  molecular  motion  does  give  rise  to  a  state  of  consciousness 
is  experimentally  certain ;  but  the  how  and  why  of  the  process 
are  just  as  inexplicable  as  in  the  case  of  the  communication  of 
kinetic  energy/'  In  other  words,  he  declares  the  existence  of 
a  background  of  mystery  that  dissociates  mental  energy  and 
molecular  motion,  a  background  in  which  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness rest. 

But  what  is  the  testimony  of  history  concerning  the  belief  in 
a  future  state  ?  The  statement  made  by  the  disciples  of  William 
Coward  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  commonly  held  by 
Christians,  originated  among  Pagan  nations,  is  not  true.  |     The 

*  AdTftnce  of  Science  in  Last  Half  Centnry,  pp.  40,  86. 

f  **  Matter  is  but  the  generalized  name  we  gire  to  those  modifications  which 
we  refer  immediately  to  an  unknown  something  outside  of  ourselves.  ...  In 
the  deepest  sense  all  that  we  really  know  is  mind,  and  as  Clifford  would  say, 
what  we  call  the  material  uniyerse  is  simply  an  imperfect  picture  in  our  minds 
of  a  real  uuiTerse  of  mind-stuff." — Fiske,  *'  Idea  of  Qod/'  p.  168. 

I  "When  Plato  says:  Responsibility  lies  with  him  that  chooses,  Ood  is 
blameless ;  he  has  it  fh>m  Moses  who  is  much  older  than  all  Grecian  writers. 
WhencTcr  philosophers  and  poets  have  sud  anything  about  immortality,  pun- 
ishment after  death  and  such  like  teachings,  their  information  came  chiefly 
from  the  prophets." — Justin  Martyr,  First  Apology,  {  67. 
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1  'Wist'  t:xrt  2:«nsi^£  sai»  ."i*  iz2^f  s.r^jra;  r£  CLristiaiu^. 
AM>T.g  tLe  Greciz.  Ez'*sxr«f   nr-xrcei  ue    isaDr^rsalirr  of  the 

VBs  charged  vi:x  »e»agA±:rx  ^3ie  vml  «s.iire7jr  &;h]B   tbe  bodj  to 
tkat  n  TBiJftb^  iLt»  tijx  mzr.     ArECi-tje.  v^nse  pLP^DfojAj  for 

tkti  of  iht  Civrt^  firs  tf«er!2»pc  n«afpei'Ccs.T   families  to  tiM 

(Soero  mLd  Cssu;  tv*  c(f  liie  i&mb  ii±BB.iiaI   spirhm   in  ike 
Boaan  woril,  d-^B^ced  mDfl  5en»^i  fjoiSAse  afxer  deaxii. 

Thus  we  see  t^aX  ike  be^.ef  :i  iiiiiDc<nAlI:j  is  x^ot  of  bestlMn 
origin  axkj  nore  tkaa  belief  ii.  iLe  scpen&rcral.  *      We  MSt 
Uaoe  it  kadL  to  a  law  of  niax's  belr^c  wLirii  amieii's  ioieJf  ander 
all    circiaiistaz^eea,   aoadai&ei    ecrc^-Lz^j^  acoDeiixpes    Tagvelj. 
TW  charge  that  tkat  belief  was  borrowed   frcoB    bemtbenisB 
tberefore  ends  in  error.     Tbe  fad  that   faiih  in  imiBortalltj 
foTBS  a  put  of  aa&^a  nature^  wbeidier   Heatbeiu  Jewish  or 
Chrinian,    conTerla    the     doctrioe    of    tbe    Thnetopsjcbitae 
aa  it  k  offered  to  «•   bj  ia  modem  advocate^  into  m   dog- 
matic bjbrid,  aa  innoTation,  an  inTezitson  neiiber  Pag&n    nor 

Tbe  mjirertal  faith  of  tbe  earlj  Christians  touching  tie  st»te 
of  tbe  aopiil  after  death,  offers  strong  tcstimonT  agaiost  tlie  so- 
callH  UViffT  m  tbe  sleep  of  tbe  souL  For  evidently  tli*t 
Wli<  eiprcssod  and  prescnrod  in  tbe  inscriptions  found  in  tbe 
c»Uc'.L'  U,  was  traditional  It  came  down  from  tbe  days  of  tbe 
Ap>.i )-..     TL*  early  Christiana,  witbont  tbe  least  compuncuon, 

h^vmi  iA^  wwm  xk  •#  Wr*  u>d  imised  it  t4>  a  fiita*,    ™~^  ...  ^  .. 
*«*  y*  >»»»i«r»  »J4**  it  t  with  wmAiau  t»n"     — J«»  "-^ 
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introduced  prayers  for  the  dead  into  the  church  service.  *  It 
was  a  universal  custom  among  them  for  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  departed  ones  to  annually  cooMnemorate  their  death  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order  to  bind  themselves 
anew  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  f  In  connection  therewith, 
prayers  were  offered  for  the  peace  of  the  departed,  for  their 
growth  in  happiness  and  for  their  final  glorious  resurrection. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said  we  might  speak,  at 
length,  of  the  visions  of  the  dying,  if  any  instances  that  could 
be  cited  would  serve  to  fortify  more  strongly  than  does  Reve- 
lation itself,  the  universal  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  mention  of  but  two  remark- 
able death-bed  scenes  will  suflSce.  Jacob  Boehme,  the  great 
German  mystic,  "  the  mighty  cobbler  of  Goerlitz "  (f  1625), 
when  dying  said  to  his  son  :  '^  Do  you  hear  that  sweet  harmoni- 
ous music  ?  "  "  No,"  the  boy  replied.  **  Open  the  door,"  said 
Boehme,  "that  you  may  the  better  hear  it."  De  Quincey, 
whose  writings  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  language 
lives,  before  he  passed  away,  had  been  in  a  doze  for  some 
hours ;  and  as  it  had  been  observed  that  in  his  waking  hours 
since  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  had  reverted  much  to  the 
incidents  of  his  childhood  and  talked  especially  of  his  father, 
regretting  that  he  had  known  so  little  of  him,  so  in  his  final 
doze  bis  mind  seemed  to  be  wandering  among  the  same  old 
memories.  "  My  dear,  dear  mother :  then  I  was  greatly  mis- 
taken," he  was  heard  to  murmur ;  and  his  very  last  act  was  to 

*  The  practice  of  prmying  for  the  dead  is  reaHy  older  than  the  Christian 
Church,  and  not  haying  been  condemned  by  Christ  or  His  apostles,  certainly 
tcetifiee  to  the  fact  that  both  the  Sayiour  and  His  followers  belieyed  in  immor- 
tality. **  And  when  he  (Judas  the  warrior)  had  made  a  gathering  throughout 
the  company  to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  drachms  of  siWer,  he  sent  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin-offering,  doing  therein  yery  well  and  honestly  in  that 
he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection ;  for  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that 
were  slain,  should  haye  risen  again,  it  had  been  supt«rfluou8  and  yain  to  pray 
for  the  dead.  And  alio  in  that  he  perceiyed  that  there  was  great  fayor  laid  up 
for  those  that  died  godly."— 2  Mace.  12:  43-46. 

flCor.  10:  16. 
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throw  ap  his  arms  and  utter,  as  if  with  a  err  of  durpriaed 
recognition, '' Siflter  !  sister!  sister!"  The  .vision  seemed  to 
be  that  of  his  sistv  Elisabeth,  lead  ne«r  Mancheater  seventy 
years  before,  and  now  waiting  tor  him.  on  the  banks  of  ths 
river,  * 

We  conclude  with  the  words  of  Cariyle:  *'  If  all  things  are 
discerned  by  us  and  exist  for  us  in  an  element  uf  time,  and 
therefore  of  mortality  and  mutability ;  jet  Time  itself  reposes 
on  Eternity;  the  truly  Great  and  Transcendental  has  its  basis 
and  substance  in  Eternity ;  stands  revealed  to  us  as  Eternity  in 
a  vesture  of  Time.  Thus  in  all  Poetry.  Worship,  Aru  Society, 
as  one  form  passes  into  another^  nothing  is  lost ;  it  is  bat  the 
superficial  as  it  were  the  bo<ly  ouW^  thac  grows  obsolete  and 
dies  ;  under  the  mortal  body  lies  a  soul  which  is  inunortal ; 
which  anew  incarnates  itself  in  fairer  revelations;  and  the 
Present  is  the  living  sum  to(al  of  the  whole  Past.'' 

'^ Light  has  come  into  the  world;  to  such  as  love  Light,  so 
OS  Light  must  be  loved*  with  a  boundless  all-doing,  all-^nduring 
love.  ...  Do  we  not  already  know  that  the  name  of  the 
Infinite  is  (rood,  is  God?  Here  on  earth  we  are  as  soldiers, 
fighting  in  a  foreign  land ;  that  understand  not  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  have  no  need  to  understand  it;  seeing  well  what 
is  at  our  hand  to  be  done.  Let  us  do  it  like  soldiers,  with  sub* 
mission,  with  courage,  with  a  beroic  joy.  '  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do^  do  it  with  all  thy  mighu'  Behind  us, 
behind  each  one  of  us,  lie  six  thousand  years  of  human  efibrt, 
homan  conquest ;  before  ua  is  the  boundless  Time,  with  its  as 
yet  uncreated  and  unoonqnered  Continents  and  Eldoradoa^ 
which  we,  t^en  tre^  have  to  conquer,  to  create;  and  from  the 
boflom  of  Eternity  there  shine  for  us  celestial  guiding  stars.*' f 

•  Kiitf  tub  Mmi  of  Latins.  D«  Quiimgr.  p.  133. 
t  Cmrtjia.  ISmmjn,  toL  I,  pp.  42,  iS. 


IV. 
THE  DOCTRINAL  CONFESSIONS:  THEIR  WANE. 

BY  BEY.   J.   C.   BOWMAN,    A.M. 

Ant  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  bearings  of  Christian 
science  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  former  tendency  to 
fixedness  has  fally  surrendered  to  the  spirit  of  change. 

Theological  thought  cannot,  as  formerly,  find  rest  in  estab- 
lished systems  ;  and  doctrinal  conceptions  have  undergone,  and 
are  still  undergoing,  such  modifications  that  the  old  formularies 
can  no  longer  serve  as  adequate  standards. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Confessions,  once  so  precious  to  their 
xealous  adherents,  who  contended  for  them  as  for  their  life,  are 
on  the  wane. 

These  strongly  marked  changes  in  the  religious  thought  of 
the  age  are  not  the  result  of  a  simply  negatory  tendency,  but 
indicate  a  steady  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  towards 
clearer,  broader,  and  more  adequate  conceptions  of  the  truth. 

The  giving  way  of  old  systems  of  doctrinal  belief  to  new 
forms  of  thought  does  not,  therefore,  justify  the  fear  sometimes 
expressed,  that  the  power  of  Christiffn  faith  is  waning,  and  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of  loyalty  to  truth.  It 
indicates  rather  a  changed  method  of  viewing  Christian  doc- 
trineSy  which  is  far  in  advance  of  that  which  it  replaces,  being 
broader,  less  constrained,  and  truer  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  God ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  evidence  that  the 
true  relation  which  holds  between  faith  and  doctrine  is  coming 
to  be  more  fully  recognized  and  appreciated. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  theme  :  Doctrinal  Confessions,  and 
their  Wane,  it  is  important  that  at  the  outstart  we  dearly  dis- 
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tingnish  between  the  crebd  of  the  Church  and  the  confessions 
of  the  Church.  Too  frequently  the  terms  are  used  synony- 
mously and  interchangeably,  thereby  causing  confusion  of 
thought  as  to  the  rightful  place  which  faith  and  doctrine  hold 
in  the  domain  of  religion,  and  as  to  the  proper  relation  they 
sustain  to  each  other. 

THE  CREED   OF  THf   CHURCH. 

The  Church  has  one  Creed,  but  many  Confessions.  This 
categorical  statement  may  serve  well  to  give  due  prominence 
to  the  distinction  which  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind. 

The  Creed  (Credo)  is  a  rule  of  faith  which  sets  forth,  with 
authority,  certain  fundamental  articles  of  belief  which  are 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  product  of  con- 
troversy, not  a  peace-formulary  which  shall  bind  together 
those  who,  without  such  consensus,  might  be  divided;  but  it  is 
a  fnictua  which  emanates  from  the  inner  life  of  the  Church, 
and  which  every  branch  of  the  Vine  claims  and  cherishes  as  its 
own.  What  is  known  by  pre-eminence  as  the  Creed  of  Christ- 
ians is  the  common  property  of  the  Church  Catholic^  and  there- 
fore a  bond  of  union  between  all  ages  and  sections  of  Christen- 
dom. As  man's  response  to  Divine  revelation,  it  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  the  contents  and  order  of  revelation.  It  is 
not  a  summary  of  doctrines  which  exhibits  the  mind  of  the 
Church  in  its  apprehension  of  truth,  or  error ;  but,  in  distinc- 
tion from  this,  a  summary  of  what  the  heart  believes  unto 
righteousness,  and  of  what  the  mouth  confesses  unto  salvation. 
Its  contents  do  not  appear  in  the  form  of  logical  statement  or 
doctrinal  definition,  but  in  the  form  of  verities  which  admit 
neither  of  question  nor  controversy. 

The  articles  of  the  Creed  are  articles  of  and  for  faith :  a 
formulary  of  living  facts  and  saving  truths. 

As  Christianity  presupposes  faith,  so  does  faith  necessitate  a 
Creed,  a  formulated  confession  of  faith.  The  Church,  there- 
fore, has  never  been  without  a  Creed.  * 

*  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Sehaff.    Vol.  1,  p  5,  e<  teq. 
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Even  before  the  Christian  Church  was  established  there  was 
need  of  the  confession  of  Peter  (Matt.  6:  16),  which  is  the 
nucleus  of  all  the  oecumenical  creeds. 

At  first  the  Creed  was  embodied  in  the  living  words  of  the 
Apostles  who  communicated  to  others  what  they  had  received 
from  the  Divine  Teacher  Himself.  Soon  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  the  faith  was  formulated  in  brief,  and,  in  most 
instances,  fragmentary  summaries.  The  recently  discovered 
Didache  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  specimens. 

At  a  later  day  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  came  into 
general  use.  Starting  with  the  confession  of  Peter  (its  Trini- 
tarian order  probably  determined  by  the  baptismal  formula)  it 
assumed,  by  gradual  enlargement,  its  present  form  not  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Although  it  is  known  as 
the  Apostles'  Creed  (Symbolum  Apostolicum)  it  cannot  be 
traced  either  to  an  individual  author,  or  to  a  particular  Council 
of  the  Church. 

How  it  came  to  be  we  do  not  know.  It  grew ;  it  was  not 
made.  Unlike  all  other  symbols  which  were  the  product 
mainly  of  one  mind,  even  when  composed  by  committees  or 
councils,  the  Apostles'  Creed  grew  out  of  the  general  life  of 
the  early  Christian  Churchy  slowly  and  mysteriously^  as  the 
fragrant  flower  develops  from  the  seed  and  plant.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  less  authoritative  because  of  its  obscure 
origin,  it  is  more  authoritative  for  the  reason  that  it  voices  the 
faith  of  the  whole  Church.  It  stands  as  the  ripened  product 
of  the  ecclesiastical  inspiration  of  the  first  four  centuries^  and 
satisfies,  as  no  other  symbol,  the  faith-intuitions  of  all  Christ- 
ians. Notwithstanding  its  brevity,  it  contains  all  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  serves  as  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  believers  in  the  essential  facts  of  the 
Christian  religion  can  meet.  It  is  the  seed  from  which  all 
other  creeds  have  grown,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
the  whole  after^tructure  of  symbolic  literature  rests. "*" 

While  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  Creed  is  essential  to  the 
•  Dr.  Bhedd,  Hist.  Cairitt.  Dootr.  II.,  483. 
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organization  and  contlnnance  of  the  Church,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Gharch  is  founded  on  symbols.  The  Church  is  founded 
on  Christ  as  confessed  by  men.  The  Creed  is,  therefore,  contin- 
uous with  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  obscured  but  it 
cannot  wane.  While  the  Church  lives  the  Creed  will  live,  and 
will  withstand  every  assault  that  may  be  made  against  it. 

THE  BISB   AND   GROWTH   OF  CONFESSIONS. 

Besides  the  Apostles'  Creed,  are  the  other  two  oecumenical 
symbols  known  as  the  Nicene  Creed  and  Athanasian  Creed. 

Along  with  these  may  be  mentioned,  al80,'the  Christological 
statement  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

These  symbols  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the  Creed 
and  the  Confession,  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  both. 

They  develop  more  fully  and  interpret  the  simple  factual 
statements  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  embody  the  results  of 
the  great  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
ages.  Whilst  we  would  not  disparage  the  great  value  and 
merits  of  these  faith-standards,  and  their  important  service  to 
early  Christianity  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith,  yet  one 
feels  in  the  study  and  use  of  them,  that  they  reveal  a  contrast 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  puts  them  on  a 
lower  plane.  It  is  true  that  they  set  forth  the  articles  of  faith 
in  the  form  of  fact  rather  than  dogma,  and  in  so  far  they  are 
consistent  with  the  Creed-idea.  But  the  beginnings  of  the 
Confessional  idea  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  manifest 
tendency  toward  enlarged  doctrinal  statement.  Nor  does  the 
enlargement  of  the  Confession  bring  with  it  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  faith  and  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the  added 
doctrinal  definitions,  while  they  give  prominence  to  essential 
truths  in  opposition  to  existing  heresies,  at  the  same  time 
intrench  upon  the  largeness  of  truth  and  freedom  of  faith  which 
appear  in  the  simpler  form  of  statement  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Moreover,  the  seal  of  Synods  becomes  the  badge  of  a  party. 
The  Creed,  confessionalized,  becomes  a  wedge  not  only  to  divide 
orthodoxy  from  heterodoxy,  but  also  Christian  from  Christian. 
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The  Creed  of  the  Church  becomes  the  Creed  of  Nieea^  born  of 
controversy,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  318  bishops,  all  of 
whom,  with  but  one  exception,  represent  Eastern  Christianity 
in  distinction  from  Western. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  spirit  of  uncharitablencss 
which,  as  doctrinal  history  proves^  generally  follows  closely 
along  the  lines  of  the  confessional  tendency,  already  asserts  it- 
self in  the  conclusion  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which,  in  its  original 
form,  contained  an  anathema  against  Christian  brethaen. 

The  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  while  it  was  '^  a  triumphant 
paean  of  the  orthddox  faith,"  setting  forth  elaborately  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  defining  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  and  nature  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  Apollinarian, 
Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  heresies,  yet,  so  far  as  the  essential 
articles  of  faith  are  concerned,  it  was  no  advance  upon  the 
briefer  and  simpler  statements  of  previously  existing  Creeds. 
The  .faith-contents,  it  is  true,  are  firmly  held,  but  they  are  so 
thickly  enveloped  by  doctrinal  definitions  that  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  Creed-idea  has  been  largely  sacrificed  to  that  of 
doctrinal  standard. 

Whatever  of  truth  the  Athanasian  Creed  brought  to  the 
orthodox  party,  it  added  nothing  to  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

And  surely  its  three-fold  anathema  against  all  who  refuse  to 
accept  its  dogmas,  reveals  a  spirit  which  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  uncontroversial  and  peaceful  tone  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  consistent  with  Christian 
charity  and  humility. 

Unfortunately  the  liberal,  ironical  spirit  of  the  Creed,  which 
invites  and  unites  all  upon  its  broad,  common  basis,  does  not, 
as  already  suggested,  accompany  the  tendency  to  doctrinal  con- 
fessionalism.  As  this  latter  tendency  develops  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  exclusivism 
and  nncharitableness. 

The  Creed  satisfies  itself  with  truths  and  contains  naught  but 
blessings.  Doctrinal  Confessions  look  as  intently  toward  heresy 
as  toward  the  truth,  and  are  as  ready  to  curse  as  to  bless. 
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its  parts  do  not  stand  in  opposition,  bat  in  harmonious  correla- 
tion. 

There  is  one  Creed  becanse  there  is  but  one  faith.  That  is 
to  say,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  are  the  absolately 
essential  and  anchangeable  facts  of  our  holy  religion,  which  are 
accepted  by  all  who  believe. 

But  the  contents  of  faith  address  themselves  to  man's  intel- 
lectual nature  as  well  as  to  his  faith-faculty. 

The  very  suggestion  of  a  conflict  between  faith  and  reason, 
implies  a  misconception  of  human  personality  as  well  as  of 
religion.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  set  the  two  at  war, 
both  faith  and  reason  protest  against  the  divorce  as  being  no 
less  unnatural  than  it  is  unchristian ;  and  they  combine  in  con- 
tending against  those  who  disregard  their  respective  rightful 
claims,  allowing  no  man  to  put  asunder  what  Ood  has  joined 
together.  The  Christian  thinks  as  well  as  believes.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  Christian  Science  as  well  as  a  Christian  Creed.  But, 
unlike  the  Creed  which  changes  not,  for  the  reason  that  the 
contents  do  not  change.  Christian  Science  varies  with  the  vary- 
ing apprehensions  of  men. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  truth  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
unchangeable.  Truth,  as  to  its  essence,  as  a  living  spiritual 
power  flowing  from  the  person  of  our  Lord,  is  the  same  for  al] 
men ;  but,  as  apprehended  by  the  intelligence,  it  is  expressed 
in  endless  variety. 

The  Apostles,  though  inspired,  did  not  apprehend  truth  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  the  representa- 
tive minds  of  all  ages',  illustrate  the  same  law  of  diversity  in 
the  apprehension  of  truth.  These  differences  of  apprehension 
are  due  both  to  historical  conditions  and  to  individual  temper- 
ament. No  man  sees  truth  in  the  same  manner  as  another  sees 
it.  No  age  looks  at  the  same  phases  of  truth,  or  precisely  from 
the  same  view-point,  as  another  age. 

When  we  consider  the  vastness  of  truth  and  its  illimitable 
comprehensiveness,  and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  consider  what 
at  best  can  be  but  partial  and  imperfect  views  of  truth,  which 
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mark  any  particular  age,  we  at  once  see  how  contradictory  is 
the  assumption  that  any  Dogmatic  System  can  be  so  rounded 
and  complete  as  to  preclude  any  further  advance  in  Christian 
science. 

That  the  Church  has  many  Confessions,  differing  as  men's 
minds  and  the  processes  of  intellection  differ,  differing  as 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  one  age  differ  from  those  of  another, 
does  not  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  faith,  or  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  truth. 

Surely  it  can  be  no  mystery  that  the  Confessions  of  the  sev- 
several  periods  of  the  Church's  history  bear  the  impress  of 
their  age,  and  present  such  phases  of  truth  as  would  naturally 
be  developed  out  of  the  historical  forces  and  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  age. 

At  first,  Christian  science  arose  almost  exclusively  as  a 
defense  against  the  attacks  of  Pagan  or  Jewish  civilization,  and 
therefore  assumed  the  character  of  apologetics,  which  it  retained 
down  to  the  fourth  century.  After  Christianity  became  the 
state  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
is  always  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  directed  itself 
to  the  formulation  of  the  Christian  dogmas,  a  task  performed 
through  a  series  of  literary  controversies  running  through  five 
centuries. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth,  was  the  period  of  scholasticism,  in  which  all  the  doc- 
trinal results  of  the  preceding  controversies  were  carefully 
gathered  up  and  sifted  by  the  Schoolmen,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  reasoning  methods  of  the  Greek  philosophy  were 
applied  to  their  exposition. 

With  the  Reformation  came  a  general  breaking  up  of  the 
old  systems  of  thought  through  the  introduction  of  relatively 
new  principles  of  truth,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
century,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
fessions. Christian  science,  while  moving  through  these  various 
stages  of  apologetics,  polemics,  scholasticism,  and  confessional- 
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ism^  enclosed  the  whole  of  Christian  truth  so  far  as  it  existed 
in  the  Church  in  the  form  of  well  defined  doctrine.* 

The  history  of  the  confessional  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
consistent  with  the  general  law  of  human  thought  in  relation  to 
scientific  content.  In  every  department  of  science  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  thought  of  the  age  to  become  crystallised  in  a 
system  of  truth  or  belief.  Christian  science  conforms  to,  and 
illustrates  the  same  law. 

But  the  systematiSation  of  thought  may  carry  with  it  the 
errors  as  well  as  the  truth  of  science.  Hence  it  can  readily  be 
accounted  for  that  Christian  sciencci  in  its  efforts  to  counteract 
and  overcome  the  peculiar  errors  of  an  age,  should  give  promi* 
nence  to  certain  phases  of  truth  to  the  neglect  of  others  equally 
important,  and  thus  expose  itself  to  the  charge  of  narrowness 
and  onesidedness. 

In  directing  attention  to  this  feature  of  Christian  8cience» 
Tiz.,  the  defective  character  of  all  doctrinal  Confessions,  and 
more  particularly  their  misapprehension  and  misapplication,  it 
may  be  well  to  preface  our  strictures  with  the  statement  that 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  service  which  the  Confes- 
sions have  rendered  the  Church  as  safeguards  against  heresy 
and  as  defenses  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints* 

When  held  in  due  subordination  to  the  Bible,  they  serve  not 
only  as  summaries  of  the  Bible  doctrines,  but  also  as  aids  to 
their  proper  understanding,  as  well  as  guards  against  false  doc- 
trine and  practice.  They  embody  the  doctrinal  belief  of  gen- 
erations and  the  most  valuable  results  of  religious  controversies. 
As  Catechisms,  they  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  children ;  and  in  the  systematic  upbuilding  of  the  be- 
liever in  the  faith.f 

The  use  of  Confessions^  the  many  benefits  claimed  for  them 
as  pertaining  to  the  past,  and  the  service  they  may  continue  to 
render  to  the  Church  within  properly  prescribed  limits,  we  do 
not  question. 

*  Hist,  of  Ghristian  Dootrines.    Henog  Enoy.  Vol.  I.,  p.  65. 
t  Sehaff-Hersog  B11970.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  871. 
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It  is  the  misapprehension  and  misapplication  of  doctrinal 
Confessions  which  now  engages  our  attention. 

In  the  thoaght  of  many,  all  the  interests  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  Christianity  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  par- 
ticular standard  of  doctrine  which  they  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  regula  fidei  for  all  ages.  To  question  the  tenability 
of  these  traditional  beliefs,  whether  in  toto  or  in  part,  is 
in  their  minds  equivalent  to* an  assault  upon  Christian  truth 
itself.  • 

Against  this  spirit  of  illiberalism  and  narrowness,  a  strong 
reactionary  movement  has  set  in.  The  Christian  mind  can  no 
longer  be  bound  by  ancient,  limitations.  It  insists  upon  being 
untrammeled  by  conventional  restrictions  and  by  the  doctrinal 
moulds  of  former  generations,  which,  however  well  they  may 
have  served  their  purpose  in  the  past,  cannot  in  like  manner 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day.'*' 

Granting  all  the  excellencies  that  may  be  claimed  for  the 
Confessions,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
nature  of  Christian  doctrine  and  its  gradual  development,  that 
truth,  in  its  fulness,  cannot  be  enclosed  in  any  one  or  all  of 
the  confessional  standards,  and  that  a  Confession,  at  best,  can 
exhibit  but  certain  phases  of  truth  made  specially  prominent 
because  of  the  peculiar  historical  conditions  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  formulated. 

The  Confessions  of  the  Reformation  period  all  point  to  cer- 
tain great  errors  which  were  met  not  simply  by  negative  pro- 
test, but  by  positive  doctrinal  counter-statement. 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  was  revived  and  placed 
in  the  ascendant  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  against  the  Ju- 
daizing  errors  of  the  Roman  Church ;  whilst  the  heathenising 
or  Pelagian  tendencies  were  offset  and  counteracted  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  and 
predestination.  How  natural  it  was  for  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformation  age  to  embody  and  give  prominence  to  the  pecu- 
liar phases  of  doctrine  which  seemed  to  the  mind  of  the  age  to 
*  «The  Doctrine  of  Saored  Soripiure,"  Ladd,  Vol.  I.,  Int. 
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be  best  suited  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  errors  with 
irhich  it  was  immediataly  confronted  ! 

The  great  danger  to  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  ex- 
posed, and  to  which  in  some  instances  it  yielded,  was  that  of 
making  these  special  doctrines  unduly  prominent  by  assigning 
to  them  a  position  of  centrality  in  the  sphere  of  theology, — an 
error  which  ever  since  has  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  free 
course  of  Christian  truth.  Furthermore^  it  will  hardly  be 
maintained  that  the  truths  made  conspicuous  during  the  Refor- 
mation and  post-Reformation  periods  are  of  such  imperious 
nature  as  to  restrain  the  mind  of  the  Church  from  the  investi- 
gation of  other  truths,  which^  to  say  the  least,  are  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Every  age  of  the  Church  has  its  own  peculiar  needs  and 
problems ;  but,  however  fully  the  needs  may  be  met,  and  how- 
ever satisfactorily  the  problems  may  be  solved,  the  results  of 
the  age,  as  these  may  be  gathered  up  in  a  doctrinal  Confession, 
cannot  serve  as  an  adequate  standard  for  the  ages  that  follow. 
Neither  men  nor  councils,  however  profound  their  thought  or 
clear  their  vision,  can  fully  forecast  the  issues  of  the  Church  of 
the  future,  nor  can  they,  by  way  of  anticipation^  make  pro- 
vision for  its  needs.  , 

It  is  a  law  of  all  life  that,  while  the  substance  remains^  -old 
forms  pass  away  to  make  room  for  new  forms.  It  is  no  less 
a  law  of  the  life  of  truth  as  it  is  evolved  in  the  onward  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  new  forms  the  Church  is  ever 
renewing  its  life.  The  substance  of  truth,  as  enveloped  in  the 
imperfect  forms  of  one  age,  re-appears  renewed  and  enlarged 
in  the  forms — still  imperfect  forms — of  a  later  age.  Our  very 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  Divine-human  organic  constitu- 
tion, necessitates  the  belief  that  it  is  ever  advancing  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  plane ;  that  the  horizon  of  truth  is  ever  en- 
larging ;  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  the  constant  Inspirer  and 
Guide  of  the  Church ;  so  that  fuller  revelations  of  truth  are 
being  made  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  from  age  to  age. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  could  apprehend  so  much  of 
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the  truth  as  was  adapted  to  the  spiritual  aptitude  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church  of  their  day ;  but  they  could  not  think 
out  and  formulate  the  truth  for  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  all 
ages.  The  Reformers  and  the  Councils  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  were  led  by  the  Spirit  into  an  apprehension  and  systema- 
tization  of  truth  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Reformation  age; 
but  to  attempt  to  tether  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  what  may  have  been  suit- 
able standards  for  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  very  nature 
of  truth  and  to  the  free  life  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Even  for  their  own  age,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Reformation 
standards  is  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  dissensus  of 
belief  was  as  marked  as  the  consensus,  and  that  the  Protestant 
Christian  faith  demanded  for  itself  wide  room  for  diverse  theo- 
logical opinions.  The  sharp  conflicts  which  characterized  the 
reign  of  Protestant  scholasticism,  during  which  the  various 
contending  sects  held  up  their  own  doctrinal  standard  as  the 
supreme  test  of  the  whole  truth,  afford  additional  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  embodying  a  perfectly  rounded  system  of  doc- 
trine in  any  one  Confession. 

If,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  doctrinal  Confessions  prove  to 
be  imperfect  and  inadequate  moulds  for  Christian  science,  even 
for  the  several  ages  which  produced  them,  is  it  not  as  absurd 
as  it  is  illogical  to  attempt  to  bind  them  upon  the  consciences 
of  generations  removed  by  several  centuries  ? 

Such  confessional  bondage  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Prot* 
estant  principle,  and  at  once  suggests  the  tyranny  of  the  papal 
system. 

THE  WANS   OF  THE  CONFBSSIONS. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  Confessions,  and  the  false  principle  of 
interpretation  hitherto  applied  to  them,  that  Protestant  Chris* 
tianity  is  now  called  upon  to  resist  and  to  remedy. 

The  leaders  of  thought  in  the  various  denominations  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  feel  that  while  doctrinal  standards  of 
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former  centuries  were  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age 
which  produced  them,  and  served  well  the  purposes  for  which 
Providence  designed  them,  they  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  our  day  ;  and  that  for  any  denomination  to  require  of 
its  ministry  and  laity  unqualified  subscription  to  its  traditional 
standard  of  orthodoxy  is  to  resist  both  the  higher  claims  of 
truth  and  the  leadings  of  Providence. 

The  age  of  orthodox  confessionalism  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  Confessions  are  on  the  wane,  however  loath  may  be 
their  adherents  to  acknowledge  it. 

Nor  is  this  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  the  result 
of  a  merely  negative  principle,  which  would  break  away  from 
the  past  because  of  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the  old,  and  from  a 
curious  desire  for  that  which  is  new.  Rather  would  we  attri- 
bute the  changed  attitude  to  the  introduction  and  inworking  of 
positive  principles  which  the  old  forms  of  truth  can  no  longer 
embody ;  and  to  the  appearance  of  new  problems,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  old  doctrinal  standards  afford  little,  if  any,  help. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  not  entirely  new.  They  are 
problems  which  were  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  fiat  of  con- 
fessional orthodoxy,  but  now  are  forcing  themselves  to  the 
front,  through  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  be  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  our  day,  that  they  may  find  a  broader  and  truer  solu- 
tion. The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  deeply  searching  criticism 
which  characterizes  our  age,  'and  which  some  are  disposed  to 
regard  with  grave  apprehension,  is  not  born  of  unbelieving 
skepticism,  but  rather  of  a  love  of,  and  yearning  for  truth, 
which  the  deliverances  of  orthodox  confessionalism  have  failed 
to  satisfy.  The  present  activity  on  the  lines  of  historical 
research  and  criticism  is  not  destined,  unless  by  the  fault  of 
the  Church  itself,  to  minister  to  unbelief,  but  to  faith.  We 
have  the  best  ground  for  confidence  that  as  all  sound  knowledge 
tends  to  true  religion,  so  historical  discovery  and  criticism,  the 
advances  of  science,  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  will  work 
together  for  faith,  and  aid  in  removing  the  misunderstandings 
which  hinder  belief. 
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The  essential  and  absolute  truth  of  Christianity,  no  discover- 
ies in  science,  no  historical  research,  no  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment can  weaken.  Wrought  upon  by  the  intensely  active  crit- 
ical forces  of  the  age,  which  are  aided  by  the  most  thorough 
scholarship  the  world  has  known,  the  truth  will  suffer  no  harm, 
but  will  come  forth  in  new  and  higher  forms.  Far  better  that 
old  systems  of  thought,  and  theories  made  venerable  by  age, 
should  break  down  under  the  weight  of  modern  criticism  than 
that  aught  of  truth  should  be  suppressed  for  lack  of  a  truth- 
loving  and  truth-searching  spirit. 

If  then,  the  old  standards  fail  to  serve  as  adequate  guides 
for  the  readjustment,  or  entirely  new  solution  of  such  problems 
as  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  the  Divine  Immanence,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural,  the  legitimate  claims 
of  Reason  in  the  sphere  of  Religion,  it  is  because  they  were  not 
intended  for  such  use. 

The  Church  was  not  designed  to  serve  Confessions ;  but  it  is 
the  province  of  Confessions  to  serve  the  Church.  When  they 
fail  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  then  they  must  give  way  to  new 
forms  of  truth  which  the  expanding  life  of  truth  and  of  the 
Church  requires  for  its  fuller  expression. 

But  the  Confessions  are  waning  not  simply  because  they  fail 
to  serve  as  correct  guides  for  the  re-investigation  and  readjust- 
ment of  old  problems.  New  dangers  and  new  problems  con- 
front the  Church.  The  powers  of' evil  are  massing  themselves 
against  the  advancing  hosts  of  God's  kingdom.  The  forces  of 
materialism  and  infidelity  are  marshalled  under  new  leaders, 
and  assail  the  Christian  faith  with  changed  methods  of  attack. 
And  while  there  is  so  great  need  of  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  the  Church,  an  unprecedented  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  the 
more  aggressive  work  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
through  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  agencies.  To  meet 
these  demands  which  are  challenging  the  Church  with  everr 
increasing  power  and  persistency,  Protestant  Christianity  is 
compelled  to  organize  its  scattered  forces  that  it  may  present  a 
united  solid  front. 
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The  evideDcea  of  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  several 
branches  of  Protestant  Christianity  for  a  closer  union  than  has 
hitherto  ohtained,  are  too  well  known  to  require  specific  men- 
tion. Nor  does  the  desire  for  such  a  combination  of  Christ- 
ian forces  grow  out  of  a  mere  sentimental  longing  for  Church 
union,  in  order  that  Protestant  Christianity  may  thereby  pre- 
sent a  better  appearance,  and  be  shielded  from  the  reproaches 
brought  against  it. 

Back  of  all  the  questions  of  expediency  and  economy  lie  the 
solemn  issues  of  the  age  and  the  imperative  needs  of  humanity. 
God  is  moying  in  history ;  and  out  of  the  historical  exigency 
18  bom  the  spirit  of  unity  which  is  irresistibly  drawing  the 
Churches  into  closer  fellowship.  It  is  the  Divine  purpose  that 
inspires  the  human  wish. 

How  the  desired  unification  may  best  be  effected,  is  the  great 
problem  which  now  confronts  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church. 
As  yet,  only  the  most  cautious^  tentative  eiforts  have  been 
made.  Across  denominational  lines  hands  are  being  clasped  in 
brotherly  love,  while  hearts  are  praying  that  the  dividing  lines 
may  be  obliterated.  But  dividing  lines  can  be  eifaced  only  by 
means  of  a  unifying  bond.  What  shall  that  bond  be?  Not 
Church  Polity.  The  principle  of  government  must  be  free,  as 
it  has  ever  been,  allowing  room  for  *^  differences  of  administra- 
tion.'' Besides,  a  governmental  bond  is  at  best  formal  and 
mechanical,  not  suflBciently  vital. 

No  thoughtful  mind  looks  in  this  direction  for  the  remedy. 

Church- Union  on  the  basis  of  a  common  worship  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  most  generally  approved  forms  of  worship, 
such  as  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  are  already  held 
as  common  property,  and  are  in  common  use.  Union  on  such 
a  basis  is,  however,  impracticable.  It  would  require  the  aband- 
onment of  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms  of  worship,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  free  form  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  liturgical. 

Such  a  sacrifice  could  not  be  asked  consistently  with  the 
principle  of  Protestant  Christianity,  which  has  always  allowed 
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the  use  of  both  forms.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  better  prepared 
to-daj  than  ever  before  to  allow  the  two  to  exist  side  by  side. 

Can  the  union  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  a  common  doctrinal 
standard?  This,  at  first,  might  seem  to  be  at  least  desirable, 
if  not  practicable.     It  is,  however,  neither. 

To  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  with  the  view  to  find  a 
doctrinal  standard  in  primitive  Christianity,  which  should  be 
made  a  basis  of  a  common  belief,  would  be  a  violation  of  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Church's  life.  Spiritual  life  and  truth 
move  forward,  not  backward.  Repristination  is  both  unhistori- 
cal  and  unnatural,  and  every  attempt  along  this  line  is  bound 
to  fail.  The  results  of  the  Tractarian  movement  serve  well  to 
illustrate  the  invalidity  of  the  principle. 

To  attempt  to  unite  upon  any  one  of  the  Reformation 
symbols  would  involve  the  same  backward  tendency. 

It  has  already  been  clearly  shown  that  the  doctrinal  stan-- 
dards  of  the  Reformation  period  do  not  forecast  or  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  19th  century.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
denomination  would  recommend  its  own  Confession  as  in  all 
respects  suitable  for  a  common  doctrinal  basis. 

Denominations  have  outgrown  their  Confessions,  and  are 
becoming  restive  under  the  unhistorical  restraints  that  fetter 
them.  At  times  they  seek  to  remedy  the  evil  by  granting  doc- 
trinal indulgences.  By  many  of  the  denominations  it  is  not 
regarded  as  obligatory  that  every  phase  of  doctrine  in  the 
Confession  should  be  held,  but  only  its  essential  features. 

In  some  instances,  what  were  once  held  as  cardinal  tenets,  if 
not  openly  questioned,  have  fallen  under  the  ban  of  silence. 

The  Hyper-Calvinism  of  the  Confessions  of  Dort  and  West- 
minster is  hardly  known  apart  from  the  archives  of  the  Church. 

It  reappears  at  times  in  theological  treatises,  and  is,  perhaps, 
discussed  in  some  schools  of  theology,  but  it  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  pulpit  and  from  popular  religious  litera- 
ture. When  any  doctrine,  whether  false  or  true,  ceases  to  be 
heard  from  the  pulpit,  it  can  no  longer  retain  its  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  the  people,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  ''a  vanishing 
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qoaBtity  in  the  Ghristisn  beliefs  of  our  time."*  Practically,  if 
not  theoreticaUy,  Confessions  are  treated  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  doctrinal  views  prevalent  at  certain  periods,  rather  than  as 
a  binding  anthoritj  for  all  ages.  It  was  doubtless  this  convic- 
tion which  recently  led  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  f  of  Scotland 
and  England  to  resolve  to  revise  tbe  Westminster  Confession. 

But  if  no  one  of  the  doctrinal  standards  will  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  day,  may  not  a  common  basis  of  belief  be  secured 
by  merging  the  many  Confessions  into  one,  by  eliminating  all 
objectionable  features,  and  uniting  on  such  general  statements 
as  conld  readily  be  accepted  ?  Such  a  compromise  would  be 
characterised  by  the  weakness  peculiar  to  all  compromises :  it 
would  be  yielding  much  to  gain  little  or  nothing. 

Furthermore,  a  new  doctrinal  standard,  if  it  would  have  any 
force  whatever,  must  embody  a  new  principle.  This  is  the  defect 
of  all  the  doctrinal  agreements  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
several  Union  Societies  which  so  far  have  been  organised. 

It  is  evident  from  the  reasons  assigned,  and  from  others 
which  will  suggest  themselves,  that  the  unification  of  Protestant 
Christianity  cannot  be  brought  about  by  uniformity  in  all 
phases  of  Dogmatic  belief. 

May  it  not  be  that  in  the  wane  of  the  Confessions  Provi- 
dence is  pointing  the  way  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us  ?     That  is  through  the  Creed-Principle. 

Not  by  Church  polity,  worship,  or  doctrine ;  but  by  an  agree- 
ment in  essentials,  the  Creed-contents,  the  eternal  verities  of 
Divine  revelation,  which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  faith 
of  all  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer,  as 
the  supreme  self-revelation  of  God  in  redemption,  and  the  true 
source  and  centre  of  Christian  faith,  is  coming  more  and  more 

*  An  addr«n  delWered  before  the  QeTeland  Chureh  Congrese,  June  1886,  hj 
Puiiel  Cttny,  D  J>.,  LL.D. 

f  Since  the  preperetioB  of  thit  paper,  the  qneeiioD  of  ReTidon  hes  oome 
before  the  Amerieen  Preebjterien  dmreh,  end  is  now  censing  inlenM  egit». 
tion.  I  em  gretified  to  find  that  the  positions  taken  in  mj  disenssion  of  the 
geneiml  snbjeot  ere  strongly  corroborated  by  all  the  prominent  adToeates  of 
BeYiaioB.-*J.  C.  B. 
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Suvli  tr«»<Aivai  .i  :.;^:v^.'^-.'k  ~:.-vttzt.:  is  not  ineompatiUe  with 
hUoiig  liiiii  i>wiv  •**.»,  ^r  w;'.2  :2«  .a€«  jf  Christiaa  fellowship. 
Nor  (toon  It  ttfiiU  w  Ak^i/ccm  iaiicaaiaartaoisflii. 

Tiuu  ChiiMiiiui  lil/«niiuj  cvtitM5i8  in  having  a  positive  belief 
Mrluoh  iuH)o)>u  vvhtiUver  tneasure  of  tnith  there  is  in  every  Con- 
l\>«iitiMi,  liiul  which  in  (ipefi  to  more  truth  than  is  speeifically 
(li>tliiui|  III  %\\y  or  all  of  tbi^itt.  It  is  susceptible  at  all  times 
Im  lh0  «Mg|{oiiiiouii  of  truth  from  whatever  source  they  may 

M^uv  of  iho  iittUDUttiitttiotis  are  nearing  this  high  plane  of 
r*»».t^uu  hWmluv,  AuU  Alrt>aily  the  beneficial  effects  of  assom* 
i»^  *%»vvi^  ^  |ki%4iKm  of  rt>|ii*iv>as  freedom  abandantly  appear  in 
^^^  ^^ov<  ^'*.l^^uuUu1S  and  higher  appreciation  of  the  real 
t#  4;mw  a  0^'  imiuMav,  mid  iu  the  prv«f«.mQder  fiuth  in,  and  com- 

li*  ^N^'  b^tii  c^'V  %b  c\  5Kvm^  ^  \^  f^t  apprv>achiDg,  there 
Will  prv..i :  4  ^^'.^  ;  ^f  VV,Wic.:y  %-r-h  mSI  allow  the  principle 
ut  c.»:.!V.^,:...|Vhxtt  4  I  ;h>r  JfrvH^Vot  nu  icoofiistent  with  the 
lt?K»i»^«*-*tc  ^llm,vl  is  yyi  yro^r^si^^  Chrt^tiaa  $eieoce.  The  former 
tcu.ltMu'uvi  to  .v.-.tu^vtsf^^i]  l>;:i:vraofcj  ana  ^strife  will  be  obviated 
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by  the  restraining  and  unifying  power  of  the  common  faith- 
bond,  or  Creed-principle. 

Doctrinal  differences  will  neither  interfere  with  free  fellow- 
ship^ nor  eltand  in  the  way  of  zealous,  united  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Rev.  Principal  Edwards,  D.D.,  of  Wales,  in  his  admirable 
address  on  ^*  The  Intellectual  tendencies  of  the  Age/'  delivered 
before  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  London  last  sum- 
mer, expressed  the  hope  that  the  Church  of  the  future  would 
^*  draw  from  the  fountain  of  truth  in  the  Word  of  God  a  theo- 
logy which  shall  be  more  Divine  than  Arminianism,  more  human 
than  Calvinism,  and  more  Christian  than  either,  that  it  may 
combine  them  both  in  the  broader  and  deeper  truth  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ/'  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  prophetic 
Toices  of  the  age  which  tell  of  the  wane  of  orthodox  con- 
fessionalisQi,  and  herald  the  incoming  of  a  new  period,  when, 
under  the  reign  of  a  more  Catholic  form  of  Protestant 
Christianity,  Confessions  will  be  subservient  to  the  Creed  of 
the  Church,  and  doctrine  will  sustain  its   true  relation  to  faith. 


V. 
CHURCH  AUTHORITY,  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT, 

BT  RBY.  A.  B.  KOPLIN,  D.D. 

The  Idea  of  the  Ohureh. 

*^  Thb  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ."  As  saoh  she  is  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  birth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  spirit 
of  Christ  glorified.  She  is  the  ^'  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,"  who 
is  the  mother  of  all  the  redeemed.  As  such  she  is  a  living 
constitution  present  in  the  world,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
carry  forward  the  work  of  human  redemption  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  on  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Church  is  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  not  in  her  own 
name  and  by  her  own  power,  but  in  the  name  and  by  the  power 
of  Him  who  has  commissioned  her  and  has  given  her  to  repre- 
sent His  authority,  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
men. 

Authority,  no  less  than  any  other  quality  of  the  Church,  is 
an  attribute  of  her  being,  and  helps  to  distinguish  her  as  the 
**  Body  of  Christ.^'  Like  her  holiness,  so  her  authority  and 
power  belong  to  her  very  life,  and  can  never  be  separated  from 
her  without  destroying  her  identity  as  the  formal  presence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men.  As  the  human  will  is  that 
power  which  determines  all  man's  conscious  actions  through 
which  he  develops  a  distinctive  personality,  so  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  that  quality  by  which  she  is  determined  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  human  redemption,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  purpose  and  plan,  until  the  Church  militant  shall  be 
transformed  into  the  Church  triumphant. 
82 
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As  the  law  of  germination,  assimilation  and  appropriation 
lies  in  the  acorn,  so  lies  the  law  of  the  exercise  of  the  ^^  keys  " 
in  the  Charch  of  Christ ;  and  as  this  law  of  life  must  be  active 
in  the  tree  in  gathering  within  its  own  constitution  the  elements 
of  its  growth^  and  repelling  and  expelling  all  noxious  matter 
in  order  to  the  promotion  and  enhancement  of  its  life,  so  must 
the  Church  exercise  her  authority  and  power  in  receiving  within 
her  embrace  all  true  believers,  and  expelling  from  her  bosom 
all  who  prove  unfaithful  to  their  holy  vows. 

And  so  again,  as  this  law  of  life  pervades  the  entire  tree,  in 
like  manner  does  the  authority  of  the  Church  pervade  her 
entire  body;  but,  as  not  all  the  parts  of  the  tree  are  the  same 
part^  and  as  the  functions  of  these  different  parts  are  not  the 
same  functions,  so  it  is  *'  given  to  the  Church  by  the  same 
Spirit,  to  have  some  apostles ;  and  some  prophets ;  and  some 
evangelists;  and  some  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
unto  the  work  of  the  ministry,  unto  the  building  up  of  the 
Body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

OHUBCH   AUTHORITY 

Is  binding  and  loosing  in  its  nature,  both  in  its  legislative 
and  executive  character.  All  this  is  most  forcibly  expressed 
by  our  Saviour  when  He  says  to  St.  Peter:  ''I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall, be  loosed  in  heaven.^'  And 
again,  where  He  speaks  to  all  the  apostles,  saying :  '^  Whatso- 
ever ye^shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  words  exclude  all 
idea  of  arbitrary  rule  in  Christ's  name.  No  thought  is  more 
foreign  from  these  words  of  solemn  authority  than  that  the 
Church  is  to  **  Lord  it  over  God's  heritage.^'  Yea  more.  This 
authority  to  administer  the  **  power  of  the  keys  "  is  grounded 
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in  the  principle  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  life  of  Christ,  as 
this  holds  in  the  person  of  the  confessory  and  gives  expression 
of  itself  in  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  says :  ^'Thoa 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Gk>d." 

To  the  extent^  therefore,  in  which  the  Church  is  animated 
with  the  life  of  Christ  and  governed  by  his  spirit,  is  it  possible 
for  her  to  possess  this  aathority  and  exercise  this  power  in 
Christ's  name.  So  far,  bat  no  further.  The  Church  must 
ever  realize  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  only  when  she  is  able 
to  exclaim  with  the  first  synod  of  Jerusalem :  ''  It  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Qhost  and  to  us,"  may  her  utterances  be  regarded 
as  the  voice  of  God.  Then,  and  then  only,  may  she  claim  for 
her  voice  a  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord.''  And  we  must  ever  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  binding  and  the  loosing 
power,  on  one  hand,  and  the  authority  to  administer  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  fbrmer  is  the  gospel  as  the  Living  Word  of  the  ever 
present  Lord ;  and  the  latter  only  the  right  of  its  administra- 
tion. The  word  of  God  only  is  that  power  which  can  wake 
into  life  eternal  those  who  believe  on  His  name,  and  condemn 
those  who  reject  His  proffered  grace.  The  prerogative  to  give 
life  unto  men  belongs  only  unto  Christ,  as  He  who  is  the  con- 
queror of  death  and  the  Giver  of  life.  We  who  minister  in 
holy  things  are  only  the  earthen  vessels  through  which  these 
precious  gifts  are  conveyed  unto  a  dying  world. 

Therefore/ the  Church,  animated  by  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
alive  to  her  awfully  solemn  and  responsible  commission,  can, 
at  best,  but  truly  preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  exercise  Christian  discipline.  It  is  not  our  preaching 
which  gives  saving  power  to  the  gospel,  much  rather  **  men  are 
reconciled  to  Gk>d  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching," 
because  the  gospel  preached  is  ^*  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion, unto  every  one  that  believeth." 

The  same  principle  holds  good  also  with  reference  to  the 
sacraments.  For  it  is  not  our  doctrinal  conception  nor  our 
administration  of  these  holy  mysteries  which  gives  them  their 
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power  to  ingraft  men  into  the  Body  Mystical,  and  then  to  feed 
and  nourish  those  who  believe  unto  eternal  life.  On  the  con- 
trary,  they  possess  within  themselves  all  their  intrinsic  signifi- 
cance and  force  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church ;  and  therefore,  by  the  abiding  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them  for  that  end.  We  ar6  only 
the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  who  are  to  administer 
them  to  those  that  believe^  for  their  salvation;  and  we  are 
warned  to  be  watchful,  that  we  may  be  accounted  faithful  in 
our  ministry. 

And  so  also  with  Christian  discipline.  ''The  keys  of  the 
kingdom  "  do  not  receive  their  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  from 
the  Church  which  exercises  them^  but  from  the  Lord  who  has 
ordained  them;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  their 
proper  and  ultimate  end  is  to  unlock  the  truth  of  God  and  to 
bar  the  gates  of  hell. 

It  matters  not^  therefore,  how  many  councils,  or  Papal  bulls, 
or  deliverances  of  Synods  may  declare  that  for  truth  which  is 
not  truth ;  it  will  ever  remain  error  still.  And  so  that  which 
is  truth  may  be  denounced  as  error  ten  thousand  times ;  yet 
it  will' remain  truth  forever.  There  is  no  power,  however 
great,  which  can  change  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  or  trans- 
mute error  into  the  word  of  God.  Truth  is  eternal,  and  there- 
fore only  in  so  far  as  the  Church  declares  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  can  it  be  said  that  she  opens  to  believers  and  closes  to 
unbelievers  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  hence  most  clearly,  if  the  Church  were  to  exclude  from 
her  communion  such  as  are,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  entitled  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  her  loosing  upon  earth  could  not  be 
sealed  in  heaven.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  only  in  so  far 
as  she  rightfully  admits  to  her  sealing  ordinances  such  as  are, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  entitled  to  these  exalted 
privileges,  can  it  be  said  of  a  truth  that  her  binding  upon  earth 
is  bound  in  heaven. 

From  all  this  we  cannot  help  but  see  the  awful  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  the  Church  both  in  her  collective  deliver- 
6 


Z'uft  hsftLmL  Tiiisra.  ^z^nm  -ibc  -nis  ^ms  fom  of  dmrch 

^v»^:^.:iii»ftr:  :t  iiacag'ifat    miii  ^Lic  ml  ociJMMsacil  power  cal- 

jgL^^^jit  u.tsdBV:  T  jx  tot  jBML  K  CnTHc't  TicsT  OB  cmrth.    This 

<'/jis.a  j«  s^''^  ^'.  r«K  igrjx  ^iifr  pssare  ^K^ed  in  die  first  part 

vf  iL^  srL.v^.  ip'i«rf  Ji  wjLxi  seen  lias  Ouist  lud  oommitted 

iLk  V:f^'i^'.f  %mA  >xpiiu:lj  pirver  of  Uke  Cbvrcii  into  the  hands  of 

Hu  pHi^r,     Bet  if  tJbeae  w-jrf*  of  aw  SaTioiir  made  St.  Peter 

Vui^it^  tLitrfi  vhai  are  ve  to  cztderfftand  of  the  vords  of  precisely 

tbn  same  mAtsmn  iiaport,  addrened  to  Uie  college  of  apostles? 

If, — ^'  I  give  onto  tAe<  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 

when  spoken  to  St.  Peter,  made  him  Pope,  then  are  we  not 

furcjtid  to  admit  that  when  Christ  said  to  the  apostles  in  their 

i)ull»utlvfi  oapscitji  ^1  give  nntoyou  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 

uf  liuavtin/'  He  made  all  the  apostles  popes  T    Sarely  there 

utin  ho  no  uthor  alternative.     Thus  the  Church  would  have  had 

WW  luan  ^\\\^\\  a  full  doson  of  popes  to  begin  witL    Each  would 

W  hin  uwh  Pu|)c>,  And  all  might,  with  equal  right,  claim  the 

)^>^^Mrti^i^)  olmif.     nut  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 

\\\^\  %\\  \\\\%  \if\^iKl  nmouiU  only  to  the  Tery  essence  of  confu- 

>\»^^  %\\\\  i^u^^vvlvy.     >Yh«l«»YiNr  vbmj  be  claimed  for  St.  Peter, 

^^  \MUU>M  Wl  Mi«kve  Ibal   llie  New  Testament   ScriptureSi 

h^s\\\  uavi^M^lv4«  Wi^^  ^^»  *be  »*a<*f>  <^f  ^  jtidi^ 

^%4i  ^i^^liii^  mm^     ^  ^  wb*t  may  be 

^^kMvU  f^M  ikii^  l^i^  M||m|M«  r  rotz^aiti  dear; 

il%4  1^1  tt  Iktt,  ^^^^^^^rlJ^'    ^  aaibiti^  10  be 

^    ii*  the  4^^^^iiM^  Itamifit  the 

%:mM)k  th<tory  ^v) 
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Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Charchy  and  whatever  may  be  the  concessions  to  those  claims 
by  Christian  apologetics,  yet,  so  long  as  we  have  the  word  of 
God  as  our  guide,  and  the  light  of  history  as  our  vantage 
ground,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  it  ever  was  the  design  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  her  government  should  as- 
sume the  papal  form.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Papacy  was 
best  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  Church  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  any  part  of  her  history,  the 
middle  ages  not  excepted. 

We  think  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  it  was  not  because  of 
the  Roman  Hierarchy  that  the  Church  converted  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  the  Christian  religion.  Much  rather  did  she  thus 
triumph  in  spite  of  the  Papacy,  because  she,  as  the  Body  of 
Christ,  is  so  replete  with  His  blessed  life,  and  so  completely 
under  His  protecting  care,  *'  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  her,"  and,  therefore,  can  and  wiU  thrive  under 
flagrant  misrule,  no  less  than  under  dire  persecution. 

The  Epiaeopdcy 
must- find  its  warrant  for  existence,  not  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  nor  yet  in  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  but  rather  in  a 
gradual  development  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  second 
century,  modified  in  various  ways  by  the  influence  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  culminating  finally  in  its 
present  form  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Reformation,  after  even 
some  of  its  archbishops  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office 
on  no  higher  authority  than  an  appointment  by  the  Civil  Pro- 
tector ;  while  others  received  their  ordination,  at  least  in  part, 
at  the  hands  of  Presbyters. 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact  of  history  that  there  existed  in  the 
primitive  Church  but  throe  orders  of  the  sacred  office,  namely, 
bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons ;  that  these  existed,  or  might 
exist  at  the  same  time,  in  each  congregation  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  names  of  Bishop,  Presbyter  and  Deacon  were  synony- 
mous with  those  of  Pastor,  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  that  the 
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oflBcd  of  bishop  or  pastor  was  everywhere  the  same ;  so  that 
each  bishop  stood  on  a  level  with  all  the  rest  in  all  the  fane- 
tions  and  powers  of  the  sacred  oflBce.  All  this  is  forcibly  set 
forth  by  Bingham  in  his  '^Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church/' 
where  he  says,  after  St.  Cyprian :  **  There  is  but  one  bishopric 
in  the  Churchy  and  every  Bishop  has  an  undivided  portion  in 
iL  It  is  no  monarchy^  but  a  diffusive  power,  which  lies  in  the 
whole  college  of  Bishops." 

So  also  Canon  Farrar,  in  his  **  Early  Days  of  Christianity," 
where  he  enters  into  a  lengthy  and  able  argument  to  prove  that 
St.  John,  the  Apostle,  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  says 
among  other  things :  **  In  its  ordinary  sense  the  term  Elder 
was  applicable  to  any  person  who  was  a  member  of  a  Presbytery. 
But  it  had  a  special  sense,  in  which  it  meant  one  who  belonged 
to  the  earliest  generations  of  Christians.  In  this  sense  it  is 
constantly  used  by  Ireneus  though  by  his  time  the  distinction 
between  Bishop  and  Presbyter,  which  is  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  had  been  gradually  introduced." 

Dean  Stanley  in  his  "Christian  Institutes '' says  :  '*In  the 
days  of  the  apostles  .  .  .  the  Bishop  was  synonymous  with 
Presbyter  or  Elder."  And  again:  ^'The  Bishop  in  the  second 
century,  when  first  he  became  elevated  above  his  fellow  Pres- 
byters, appears  for  a  time  to  have  concentrated  in  himself  all 
the  functions  which  th^ey  had  hitherto  exercised.''  But  this 
exclusive  monopoly  has  never  been  fully  conceded.  "  Every- 
where Presbyters  have  successfully  reasserted  the  power  of 
consecrating,  baptizing,  marry ing»  and  absalving  .  .  .  Every- 
where except  in  the  English  Church,  they  claim  the  right  of 
confirming.  Everywhere,  they  have,  with  the  Bishops,  retained 
a  share  in  the  right  of  ordaining  Presbyters.  At  Alexandria 
they  long  retained  the  right  of  ordaining  Bishops.'' 

All  this  to  say  the  least,  is  in  very  poor  keeping  with  that 
arrogance  which  claims  for  modern  Episcopacy,  the  all  in  all 
of  Ecclesiastical  organization ;  and  which  would,  by  a  single 
stroke,  unchurch  all  which  does  not  appear  in  its  own  straight 
jacket,  so  long  in  making. 
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C<mgregatianali97ru 

As  the  primitive  idea  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  is  not  found 
in  the  Hierarchy,  or  the  Episcopacy,  so  do  we  in  like  manner 
look  for  it  in  vain^  in  Congregational  Independency.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  scheme^  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  end,  all 
authority  culminates  in  one  man,  as  in  the  Roman  Church. 
And  according  to  the  other,  all  is  made  to  culminate  in  the 
people ;  so  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  in  the  other,  a  complete  anarchy. 

Congregationalism  bases  its  theory  of  Church  government 
on  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers ;  and  in  its  zeal  for 
the  representation  of  the  membershipi  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  it  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  Divine  idea  of  the  Church 
as  the  community  of  believers  in  unity ;  as  it  is  so  forcibly  set 
forth  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  where  he  says :  *'  Now  are  ye  the 
Body  of   Christ;  and  severally  members  thereof.     And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first,  apostles ;  secondly,  prophets ; 
thirdly,  teachers."  .  .  .  And  then  adds :   "  Are  all  apostles  ? 
are  all  teachers?  are  all  prophets? ''  thus  teaching  the  Corin- 
thians, and  so  also  the  whole  Church,  that  there  exists  in  the 
Church,  by  Divine  appointment,  an  order  of  men  whose  mission 
it  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  defend  the  faith,  to  administer  the 
sacraments  and  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  keys.    All  this, 
however,  not  in  a  separate  and  independent  way,  but  rather  in 
strict  accord  with  the  unity  of  the  faith  as  this  holds  in  the 
Body  Mystical.     To  preserve  this  unity  there  exists  in  the 
Church  a  corporate  authority,  which  in  the  light  of  the  Script- 
ures and  in  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  is  found  alone  in  the 
^llective  Tribunal  of  ministers  and  elders,  for  it  must  not  be 
foi'gotten  that  the  Apostles,  whilst  they  were  the  founden  of 
^^^  Chnrchf  they  were  also  at  the  same  time  ministers  of  the 
^oni  afld  Sacraments. 

gytiodical  Church  Authority  and  Government. 
Tie     ice  of  ^^^  ^^^^  Synod  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at 
''""/;«{/,/        aS    recorded  in  Acts  15:  28:  ^' It  seemed  good  to 


L  JBolf  ^Sinitf  wbi  ttf  «^  "m  hm  i^oc  joc  no  grester  bordenB 

»  ife  k^^-noit  u*  thi;t  aisobite 
i  rf  «t:  '-  -  lonr  K  Si.  P«»r :  **  I  will 
^•t  mMS»  ^Iksr  Ac  fcey  tf  ^  i^ ^ -am/  etc,  mod  tC'  ih£  col- 
li^ ^  Apuvdif :  f  fill]  gi«e  ttnti^  jou  tht-  kevF  of  tiie  King- 
ilfli*  «Sc^  miikdk  mmm  fanoA  &e  Cfinra.  wixL  their  oilIt  xne 
iBl«r|if«£atk«  for  «]I  tistt.  !&iS  tbe  ApoBtkE^  did  not  msmi- 
imm^mt^  iht  8piSpttr  m  "fitti  tdfliiii  connniafiioL  aniBi  be  evident 
K»  aU  :  for  Christ  t:steir  iti^  «cll  iisaa  al  d^iended  upon  thor 
n^i  w4airflUiidi^  «f  ^«  M^emn  mtiiornT,  -which  He  com- 
iftibM  mi^  A«ir  itt»b»  to  !««»«  Aon  iz  mrj  doubt  of  is  awful 
|ii»|M^ ;  aaI,  cker«Cort^  B4f  hmAcfl  on  itienu  and  opemed  tbeir 
Bfifkmt  ir*ff^T*-f^*t,  *&!  iiiifit«d  dicm  wiiL  the  Holy  Ghost, 
V|h9  viwM  laa4  Aitt  inbo  all  dit  imtk  And  Bnrehr  no  one 
»W4  dmim  timi  tL^  Hoi/  G)i«c£  ct^od  CDntradict  Hrmftelf  bj 
|pfi<;jjf  U^  iim  AfMittiHe^  apiiceccfroft,  a  second  in^lraxion  which 
WtMi4  b«  4e#crQ«tir«  '^  tb#  &r¥i.  On  the  contrarr,  wiiat  He 
1^  atlllt4  *mem  mutt  ttand  fonrter. 

Au4  uawi  Wkal  did  th^  Apottlec  anderstand  the  words  of 
vyi  Maf^f/iir,  ftifl«j(atiri|{  ta  ibem  their  bindwgMSii  loodnp -powtr^ 
$*i  m*;MU  T  TliiiJr  i^i4  JiloDe  ^n  answer  this  qaesdoo,  and  henoe 

Ai^  liNfir^rUnt  ^loclrinal  qaMtioti  which  affected  vital  princi* 
ifim  *i(  iKii  f  Itrlfrltaii  rellKimi  arose  in  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
Tlf^  pifidii  uf  ihii  oiitigrt^f^mtiim  mii  the  safety  of  Christianity 
§0fumnUH\  \\mt  tliU  qtii'iiitkri  mIiouIJ  be  an thoritatively  settled. 
9M*f7'^tll'l  'ifiljr  bti  tliMid  I;  tliu  bimllng  and  looBxng  power  ves»ted 
liifNiffvlitftt  ill  iIjd  Churrtu  If  tbis  power  belonged  to  the 
|^Mi(iJii  I  till  imlj'  {iriffHir  oourMa  ti»  hsive  pursued  in  the  premises, 
f  Mit«t  Ififv  Iteeii  t(i  u\\\  trigt^th^r  the  congregation  and  secure 
Ihfrlr  f  q|i}«  bjf  a  ViHe  irf  all  tiu)  members  present.  The  sequel, 
jllfillirf  if  p  ilHfWi  ihwl  tLlM  wiim  tiiit  tlia  course  pursued.  Hence 
|l  iniiil  tmaviiuiily  fMllitw^  tlmt  (^>ngregational  Independency 
fl  lifil  (III!  fiif  m  u(  i?mWM\\k%iw^\  uuthority  which  the  teachings 
Mf  (Hlftil  lliil  iLf)  |irft€tlffii  (if  lliji  ripostles  warrant.  If  on  the 
mtifff  ||iu4j  iku  |iuvii^r  w«i  ileUgated  to  all  the  apostles  sever- 
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ally,  thus  constituting  each  one  Pope,  then  St.  Panl  also  was  a 
Pope.  And  as  he  was  present  at  Antioch  during  the  contro- 
versy in  question,  the  Church  must  go  to  him  for  a  decision. 
But  who  does  not  know  that  the  Church  did  not  go  to  St.  Paul ; 
and  that  he  did  not  decide  their  controversy  for  them.  Hence 
it  clearly  follows  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Pope,  and  also,  that 
not  each  of  the  Apostles  was  a  Pope. 

And  once  more.  If  Christ  ordained  St.  Peter  and  his  sue* 
cessors  to  be  His  vicar,  and  the  Church's  Pope,  and  hence  the 
infallible  exponent  of  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice  for  all 
Christendom,  then  the  only  course  for  the  Church  of  Antioch 
to  have  pursued  would  have  been  to  go  to  St.  Peter  and  ask 
for  his  decision  of  their  important  question.  But  all  who  have 
ever  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  any  care,  are  well 
aware  that  they  did  not  go  to  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  did  not 
pronounce  a  bull  upon  the  question  in  dispute.  Hence  the 
only  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  St.  Peter  was  not  the 
vicar  of  Christ  nor  the  Pope  of  the  Church ;  and  therefore,  all 
the  claims  of  entire  popedom,  together  with  all  its  splendid 
pomp  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

If  then.  Ecclesiastical  authority  is  not,  by  Divine  right,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  vested  in  the  people  as  claimed  by 
Congregational  Independency,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  in  the 
Episcopacy  or  the  Papacy  on  the  other  hand,  where  must  we 
then  seek  for  it?  The  settlement  of  the  trouble  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch  has  long  ago  answered  this  question.  What  was 
that  answer  ?  The  inspired  chronicler  tells  us  in  these  words : 
'^  The  brethren  appointed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain 
other  of  them  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  about  this  question."  It  was  not  Paul  and  Barnabas 
who  determined  upon  this  course,  nor  was  it  the  members  of 
the  Church,  independent  of  the  Apostle  and  his  co-laborer. 
But  it  was  rather  the  united  action  of  the  Church,  made  up  of 
ministers  and  people  in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  community 
of  believers — The  "JEfec&wa."  Paul  and  Barnabas  departed  on 
their  imparted  mission  ;  and  '^  When  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
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thej  were  received  of  tbe  Church  and  the  Apostles  and 
Elders."  The  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together  and  Pad  and 
Barnabas ''  rehearsed  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them." 
The  Apostles  and  Elders  in  Synodical  assembly  met,  examined 
the  matter  laid  before  them ;  discussed  and  considered  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  then  decided  upon  it ;  and  conveyed  their  deliv- 
erance to  the  Church  at  Antioch  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Paul ;  and  confirmed  their  deliverance  by  sending  with  them 
Judas  and  Silas,  who  told  the  Church  the  same  things  by  word 
of  mouth.  ^'  This  action  of  the  Synod  gave  the  Antiochian 
Church  great  consolation,  and  settled  the  important  doctrinal 
question  involved  for  all  time.  And  well  it  might,  for  it  was 
God*s  own  way ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem 
could  well  say  :  ^'  So  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us ;  "  for  they  were  fully  conscious  that  their  deliverance  was 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  Church  through  them. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  absolute  word  and 
act  of  our  Lord  whereby  He  ordained  any  particular  scheme  of 
Church  authority  and  government,  yet,  when  we  remember  that 
He  chose  and  ordained  the  apostles  to  be  the  founders  of  His 
Church,  and  for  that  purpose  permeated  them  with  His  own 
blessed  life,  and  inspired  them  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  He 
might  abide  with  them  forever  and  lead  them  into  all  truth ;  and 
seeing  that  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  government 
which  they  inaugurated  and  practiced  is  Synodical,  it  seems  to 
us' that  it  must  be  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  this 
must  be  the  form  indicated  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
And  we  may,  therefore,  be  well  assured  that  that  form  of 
church  government  which  prevails  among  us  is  of  God. 

The  higher  and  the  lower  Courts  in  Synodical  Church  Govern- 
ment and  their  Relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  these  are  the  Consistory  and  spiritual 
Council,  the  Classis,  the  Synod  and  the  General  Synod;  and  their 
powers  are  wholly  spiritual.  They  possess  the  right  of  requir- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ;  and  of  punishing  the  diso- 
bedient by  excluding  them  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
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The  Grei^ral  Synod  represents  the  whole  ChnrA^  and  is  its 
highest  judicatory.  As  such  it  authorizes  all  changes  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church ;  and  is  the  last  resort  in  all  cases 
respecting  her  government,  not  finally  adjudicated  by  the 
Synod.  The  General  Synod  is  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  elders  delegated  by  all  the  Classes  severally, 
and  a  quorum  must  consist  of  at  least  twenty-four  delegates, 
from  a  majority  of  all  the  Classes,  .  .  •  and  of  whom  at  least 
one-third  must  be  elders. 

The  Synod,  again,  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  several  Classes  embraced  in  a  prescribed  district ;  and 
has  such  powers,  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  has  not  reserved  to  itself. 

The  Classis  consists  of  all  the  Ministers  and  delegated  Elders 
of  the  congregations  within  a  certain  district  designated  by  the 
Synod,  and  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  the  welfare  of  the 
congregations  committed  to  their  care,  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

The  Consistory  is  composed  of  the  Pastor,  Elders  and  Dea- 
cons of  the  congregation.  To  them  belongs  the  management 
of  all  the  interests  of  the  congregation,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church. 

The  General  Synod  is  over  the  Synod ;  the  Synod  over  the 
Classis ;  the  Classis  over  the  Consistory  and  the  Consistory 
over  the  congregation. 

Thus  in  Synodical  Church  Government  the  whole  Ecclesia 
is  represented.  The  congregation  is  represented  in  the  Con- 
sistory ;  the  Consistory  in  the  Classis ;  the  Classis  in  the 
Synod ;  and  the  Synod  in  the  General  Synod. 

In  all  these  bodies  the  Delegated  Elders  have  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 
Under  this  form  of  government  all  danger  of  ignoring  freedom, 
as  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  equal  danger  of  disowning  au- 
thority as  in  Congregational  Independency  is  avoided ;  while  the 
common  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  made  to  complement  the 
sacred  office  in  all  its  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 


VI. 
EMERSOK 

BY  GHARLBS   H.   LERCH. 

Two  names  are  often  spoken  of  by  men  connectedly  as  strik- 
ing features  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
Present  Age.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
will  always  be  remembered  as  teachers  of  *'  high  thinking  and 
plain  living."  Principal  Shairp,  in  a  lecture  at  Oxford,  has  de- 
scribed the  appearance  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Carlyle  at 
that  Institution,  and  the  interest  they  awakened  there.  '*  The 
young  Glasgow  Professor  of  Greek,"  says  he,  "  newly  come 
from  the  first  place  in  the  Cambridge  Classical  Tripos,  and 
fresh  from  the  society  of  the  Cambridge  Apostles,  told  how  he 
had  lately  heard  Carlyle  lecture  upon  Heroes,  more  like  a  man 
inspired  than  any  one  he  had  ever  listened  to.  Then  early  in 
the  1840's,  when  the  miscellanies  appeared^  and  became  known 
to  undergraduates  here  in  Oxford,  I  remember  how  they  reached 
the  more  active-minded,  one  by  one,  and  thrilled  them  as  no 
printed  book  had  ever  before  thrilled  them/' 

But  Carlyle  was  not  the  only  man  who  inspired  the  minds  of 
young  Oxford  undergraduates.  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  eloquently 
describes  the  impression  which  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  made  upon  that  Institution. 

"  Forty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  **  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  voices  were  in  the  air  there  which  haunt  my 
memory  still.  Happy  the  man,  who,  in  that  susceptible  season 
of  youth,  hears  such  voices !  They  are  a  possession  to  him 
forever."  "  There  came  to  us  in  that  old  Oxford  Time  a  voice 
also  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  clear  and  pure  voice — 
94 
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whicli,  for  ny  emr,  at  mny  rate,  brongbt  a  strain  as  new  and 
moring  and  nnforgetable  as  the  strain  of  Newman  or  Carljle 
or  Goethe." 

And  not  only  was  old  Oxford  fortunate  enongh  to  hear 
strains  so  new,  so  noring  and  so  nnforgetable,  bat  in  England 
and  America,  ererywhere,  the  teaehings  of  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son beeame  a  diTining-rod  to  the  higher  natnres  in  men.  The 
American  College  reeeired  from  the  message  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son brought  to  her  an  impulse — *'  an  inspiring  lift,"  as  James 
Sussell  Lowell  tells  us,  **  which  only  genius  can  gire,  and  with- 
out which  all  doctrine  is  chaff." 

TThateyer  may  be  said  of  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Emerson,  it 
was  not  the  Truth  or  the  Half-truth  of  which  he  was  the  ex- 
ponent, that  enthused  his  hearers.  Plato,  Homer,  St.  Paul, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Montaigne,  Luther,  Wordsworth,  Goethe, 
from  whose  pages  he  had  helped  himself  to  ideas,  were  read 
and  known  in  his  day.  He  was  not  the  expounder  of  a  new 
Philosophy  nor  the  teacher  of  new  TruthsL 

Nor  was  it  the  admirably  gifted  Emenon,  the  Poet,  Seer, 
Philosopher,  who  stood  before  his  audience,  giring  them  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  powera.  But  it  was  the  material  which  he 
gathered  erorywhere  wrought  into  him  which  had  turned  itself 
into  spiritual  flesh  and  blood — his  personality  in  short — that 
made  him  the  charm  and  power  that  he  was.  Thus  it  always 
is ;  not  the  Truth  alone,  nor  the  man,  but  the  combination  of 
the  truth  and  the  man  always  compels  men  to  listen.  The 
moral  law  written  upon  tables  of  stone  was  the  guiding  star  of 
multitudes  of  men,  but  the  moral  law  incarnate  '^  spake  as  ncTer 
man  spake."  Jesus  said,  *'  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.*'  Mr.  Lowell,  who  has  always  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  seeing  great  men,  says  of  Mr.  Emenon  that  '*'  there  was  a 
majesty  about  him  beyond  all  other  men  I  hare  known,  and  he 
habitually  dwelt  in  that  ampler  and  difiner  air  to  which  most 
of  us,  if  cTer,  only  rise  in  spurts." 

Emerson  knew,  no  doubt,  the  full  measure  of  his  powera. 
But  he  also  had  an  adequate  conception  of  his  weakness.    To 
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him  we  mast  look  for  the  best  criticism  of  his  ability  or  inability. 
On  the  one  hand  he  says :  "  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but 
only  to  a  low  department  of  literature,  the  reporters,  sub- 
urban men."  On  the  other  hand  he  says :  "  I  am  born  a  poet, 
of  a  low  class  without  a  doubt,  yet  a  poet.  This  is  my 
nature  and  vocation."  He  says  again :  '^  Here  I  sit  and  read 
and  write  with  very  little  system."  He  seems  to  have  his  eyes 
fixed .  more  upon  the  truth  than  upon  himself.  This  is  true 
humility.  Conscious  of  his  limitations,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
disturbed  over  it.  Conscious  of  his  powers,  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  unduly  exalted.  He  is  interested  in  what  is  before  him 
— the  truth.  The  result  is,  and  must  always  be,  humility.  I 
take  this  passage  from  the  Modern  Painters  of  Mr.  John  Ras- 
kin, every  sentence  of  which  seems  to  be  applicable  to  Mr. 
Emerson :  ^'  I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his 
humility.  I  do  not  mean  by  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power, 
or  hesitation  in  speaking  bis  opinions  ;  but  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  between  what  he  can  do  and  say,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings.^'  All  great  men  ''  have  a 
curious  undersense  of  powerlessness,  feeling  that  the  greatness 
is  not  in  them,  but  through  them."  The  '^  inspiring  lift " 
which  men  did  receive,  and  do  still  receive,  comes  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Truth  and  the  man  in  the  Personality  of  Mr. 
Emerson. 

There  is  another  quality  which  shines  out  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  which  always  attracts  the  minds  of  men 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  asserted.  It  is  Tolerance.  Emer- 
son never  tried  to  compel  his  hearers  to  think  as  he  did.  He 
uttered  the  word,  the  opinion,  and  gave  men  the  liberty  of 
choice.  Can  anything  be  more  expressive  of  Tolerance  than 
this  remark  of  bis  when  he  had  scruples  about  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  congregation  ?  He  resigned  his  charge 
and  said:  ''I  have  no  hostility  to  this  institution;  I  am  only 
stating  my  want  of  sympathy  with  it.  Neither  should  I  ever 
have  obtruded  this  opinion  upon  other  people,  had  I  not  been 
called  by  my  office  to  administer  it/'   ''  I  am  content  that  it  stand 
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to  the  end  of  the  world  if  it  please  men  and  please  heaven,  and 
I  shall  rejoice  in  all  the  good  it  prodaces." 

Emerson's  Tolerance  attracted  men  of  all  creeds  and  beliefs 
towards  him,  and,  as  Hawthorne  tells  us  in  the  '^  Old  Manse/' 
that  **  his  mind  acted  upon  other  minds,  of  a  certain  constitution, 
with  wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  upon  long  pil- 
grimages, to  speak  with  him  face  to  face/' 

Strongly  contrasted  with  his  Tolerance  is  Emerson's  Inde- 
pendence. Tolerant  as  he  was  towards  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  was  in  a  high  degree  independent  in  asserting  his  own. 
This  was  not  Egotism.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak 
out  his  observations  and  convictions  and  not  to  defend  them. 
With  Polemics  he  would  simply  have  nothing  to  do.  After 
delivering  an  address  before  the  Senior  Class  in  Divinity  Col- 
lege, the  Rev,  Henry  Ware  wrote  to  him  that  some  of  his 
statements  might  tend  to  overthrow  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity. To  him  Emerson  replied,  *'  As  my  conviction  is  perfect 
in  the  substantial  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  this  discourse,  and 
is  not  very  new,  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  must  appear  very 
important  that  it  be  spoken ;"  '^  let  us  say  our  uttermost  word, 
and  let  the  all-pervading  truth,  as  it  surely  will,  judge  be- 
tween us/'  There  are  those  who  say  that  Emerson  was  incon- 
sistent. This  Inconsistency  is  nothing  more  than  his  extreme 
Independence  in  speaking  out  his  convictions  at  any  one  time. 
Utterly  indifferent  to  the  teachings  of  those  in  his  time  or  in 
any  time  he  speaks  out  to-day  what  may  be  the  directly  oppo- 
site of  what  he  asserted  yesterday.  ^*  With  consistency,"  he 
says,  ^*  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to  do.''  *^  Speak  what 
you  think  now  in  hard  words  and  to-morrow  speak  what  to- 
morrow thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  every- 
thing you  said  to-day — ^  ah,  so  you  shall  be  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood.' Is  it  80  bad  to  be  misunderstood  7  Pythagoras 
waa  misunderstood,  and  Socrates,  and  Jesus,  and  Luther,  and 
Copernicus,  and  Galileo,  and  Newton,  and  every  pure  and  wise 
spirit  that  ever  took  flesh.  To  be  great  is  to  bo  misunder- 
stood." 
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Independence,  self-reliance,  these  are  themes  upon  which  he 
loves  to  dwell.  He  has  devoted  a  whole  Essay  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Self-reliance.  To  the  young,  with  whom  it  is  said 
that  his  influence  was  great,  he  could  have  uttered  no  more 
inspiring,  not  to  say,  important  word.  His  words,  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  may  have  been  the  fire  added  to  the  already 
accumulated  kindling,  in  the  soul  of  many  a  young  man. 

What  is  his  doctrine  of  Self-reliance  if  he  has  any  ?  ''  Trust 
thyself,'' he  says;  ^' every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string. 
Accept  the  place  the  divine  Providence  has  found  for  you,  the 
society  of  your  contemporaries,  the  connection  of  events.  Great 
men  have  always  done  so,  and  confided  themselves  childlike  to 
the  genius  of  their  age,  betraying  their  perception  that  the 
absolutely  trustworthy  was  seated  at  their  heart,  working 
through  their  hands,  predominating  in  all  their  being.  And 
we  are  now  men,  and  must  accept  in  the  highest  mind  the  same 
transcendent  destiny ;  and  not  minors  and  invalids  in  a  pro- 
tected corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolution,  but 
guides,  redeemers  and  benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort 
and  advancing  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark." 

And  to  explain  what  Emerson  means  by  Self-trust,  I  will 
quote  what  Mr.  Cooke,  his  interpreter,  says :  ^*  We  surrender 
ourselves  absolutely  to  the  will  of  God,  obey  His  laws,  hearken 
only  to  His  voice  and  then  we  become  strong  with  His  strength 
and  wise  with  His  truth.  That  this  is  what  he  means  by  Self- 
trust  Emerson  has  himself  distinctly  stated.'' 

Another  phase  of  Emerson's  teachings  is  his  Optimism.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  this.  He  has  often  been  con- 
trasted with  Carlyle,  who,  in  his  teachings,  is  rather  a  pessimist 
than  an  optimist.  Every  great  Teacher  is  a  medium  through 
whom  things  are  presented  to  us.  God,  Man,  Nature,  the 
World,  comes  to  us  through  the  Medium  Emerson  and  we  have 
optimism.  God,  Man,  Nature,  the  World  come  to  us  through 
the  medium  Carlyle,  and  we  have  pessimism.  These  are  then 
the  two  things  the  World  and  the  medium.  There  are  those 
who  when  there  is  a  question  about  their  views  and  teachings 
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if  the  ^'  straggle  for  existence/'  opposition,  the  hard  and  stern 
dealings  of  the  world,  were  to  be  held  accountable  for  what 
thej  are  and  say.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  straggle, 
opposition,  the  dealings  of  the  world  make  one  man  hopeful, 
serene,  calm,  another  morose,  sullen,  bitter.  The  moral  atmos- 
phere of  a  home,  whether  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  makes 
one  son  faithful,  obedient;  another  base  and  undutiful.  The 
same  business  makes  one  man  upright,  another  dishonest. 

When  the  same  objects  pass  through  different  media  and 
reflect  to  us  different  images  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  difference  not  to  the  objects,  but  to  the  media. 

Emerson,  then,  is  our  medium,  and  when  we  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation of  his  optimism,  we  must  look  for  it  in  him.  Emer- 
son's Temperament,  hopeful,  serene,  calm,  that  is  the  medium. 
What  is  temperament  the  result  of?  Is  a  good  or  a  bad  tem- 
perament an  endowment?  It  may  be  so  ;  and  yet  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  it  is  the  natural  man  transformed  more  or 
less  by  the  Philosophy  to  which  he  adheres.  Carlyle*s  per- 
verseness  is  often  explained  by  his  Physical  debility,  bis  early 
training.  But  far  more  was  his  whole  being  influenced  by  the 
Philosophy  which  he  believed  in.  In  the  midst  of  his  trials, 
misfortunes,  failures,  Emerson  is  always  happy,  serene,  calm. 
He  tells  us  that  '^  we  judge  of  a  man's  wisdom  by  his  hope." 
This  Hope,  says  Mathew  Arnold,  ^'  was  the  ground  of  his  being; 
it  never  failed  him.'' 

It  is  said  that  Emerson  was  possessed  all  his  life-long  with  a 
feeling  of  his  bodily  infirmity,  and  yet  only  here  and  there 
occasionally  in  verse  do  we  hear  him  refer  to  it.  Death  visited 
his  family  and  we  hear  him  say  such  lines, 

"  House  and  tenant  go  to  ground, 
Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found.*' 

And  then  i^in  when  he  thinks  of  his  imperfections,  his  inabil- 
ity to  do  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  he  says,  "  I  am  very 
easy  in  my  mind  and  never  dream  of  suicide.  My  whole  Phil- 
osophy, which  is  very  real,  teaches  acquiescence  and  optimism." 
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It  might  be  inferred,  perhaps,  that  Emerson's  Optimism  was 
BO  comprehensive  in  its  sweep  that  it  did  not  take  notice  of  sin 
in  the  world.  Bat  the  reader  of  Emerson  will  notice  that  he 
not  only  detects  what  is  mean,  and  petty,  and  sinful,  but  that 
he  is  also  not  slow  to  condemn  it.  Only  through  all  his  fault- 
finding and  censuring  there  runs  a  vein  of  optimism. 

Listen  to  him  when  he  speaks  of  Success :  ^'  I  hate  this  shal- 
low Americanism  which  hopes  to  get  rich  by  credit,  to  get 
knowledge  by  raps  on  midnight  tables,  to  learn  the  economy  of 
the  mind  by  phrenology,  or  skill  without  study,  or  mastery  with- 
out apprenticeship,  or  the  sale  of  goods  through  pretending  that 
they  sell,  or  power  through  making  believe  you  are  powerful, 
or  through  a  packed  jury  or  caucus,  bribery  and  ^repeating' 
votes,  or  wealth  by  fraud.  They  think  they  have. got  it,  but 
they  have  got  something  else — a  crime  which  calls  for  another 
crime,  and  another  devil  behind  that ;  these  are  steps  to  sui- 
cide, infamy  and  the  harming  of  mankind." 

This  is  censure,  indeed;  but  it  is  different  from  that  hopeless 
view  of  things  which  Carlyle  often  favors  us  with.  Here  is 
one  of  Carlyle's  pictures :  ^^  Perhaps  London  is  the  proper 
place  for  me  after  all,  seeing  all  places  are  improper:  who 
knows?  Meanwhile  I  lead  a  most  dyspeptic,  solitary,  self- 
shrouded  life ;  consuming,  if  possible  in  silence,  my  considera- 
ble daily  allotment  of  pain :  glad  when  any  strength  is  left  in 
me  for  writing,  which  is  the  only  use  I  can  see  in  myself, — too 
rare  a  case  of  late.  The  ground  of  my  existence  is  black  as 
death ;  too  black,  when  all  void,  too ;  but  at  times  there  paint 
themselves  on  it  pictures  of  gold,  and  rainbow,  and  lightning ; 
all  the  brighter  for  the  black  ground,  I  suppose.  Withal,  I  am 
very  much  of  a  fool." 

Tolerance,  independence,  self-reliance,  optimism — these  are 
things  we  shall  find  in  Emerson.  And  those  who  will  look  and 
search  deeply  into  him  will  find  lessons  not  a  few  on  such  im- 
portant subjects. 

There  are  two  classes  of  writers  and  thinkers,  who  are  desig- 
nated by  the  terms  safe  and  unsafe :  safe,  because  they  are  the 
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teachers  of  sound  yiews^  sonnd  philosophy,  sound  faith ;  unsafe, 
because  they  are  the  teachers  of  unorthodox  views,  unsound 
philosophy,  partial  or  erroneous  faith.  Emerson  is  often  called 
unsafe.  There  are  those  who  are  prejudiced  and  will  not  read 
him,  because  of  the  verdict,  unsafe,  brought  against  him  by 
those  who  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  judge.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  what  the  most  reliable  authority  can  say,  is  not  the  safety 
or  unsafety  of  a  writer  a  personal  matter  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  us  individually  7  Valuable  as  the  suggestions  and 
ideas  of  the  critic  may  be,  we  must  still,  back  of  it  all,  solve 
the  equation  and  determine  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity 
for  ourselves.  To  judge  a  man  and  to  become  prejudiced 
against  him  through  hearsay  is  as  narrow  as  it  is  contemptible. 
Examination  always  precedes  judgment. 

Emerson  will  never  benefit  or  injure  you  or  me  through  the 
intervention  of  a  third  party.  Criticism  is  only  valuable  as  it 
brings  you  nearer  the  original.  Whether  Emerson  be  safe  or 
unsafe  is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  by  the  reader  himself, 
and  not  by  the  critic. 

There  are  those  who,  when  there  is  any  suspicion  as  to  the 
unsoundness  of  any  book,  avoid  it,  and  thus  try  to  preserve 
their  faith  by  hedging  it  about  with  a  wall.  And  yet  we  know 
that  the  strength  of  anything  consists  in  its  capacity  to  with- 
stand opposition. 

Healthy  doctors  and  nurses  do  not  fear  disease.  A  strong 
and  live  faith  does  not  fear  the  attacks  of  unbelief.  Opposition 
18  the  very  law  of  its  growth.  The  spiritual  writer  understood 
the  philosophy  of  growth  by  opposition  when  he  said :  ''  Count 
it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations.'' 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  says :  '^  The  old  policy  which  makes  in- 
dexes of  forbidden  books  can  never  do  anything  for  faith. 
Whatever  a  man  can  read  in  honesty,  and  humility,  and  conse- 
cration, and  the  pure  desire  of  truth,  let  him  read  it ;  and  if 
there  be  any  deadly  thing  in  what  he  reads,  it  shall  not  harm 
bim.  I  say  this  solemnly,  deliberately,  thoughtfully,  knowing 
that  many  young  people  are  hearing  and  I  hope  are  noting 
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what  I  say.  I  say  it  without  hesitation;  only  I  beg  you  to 
remember  how  profound  are  the  conditions  which  alone  give 
one  the  right  to  read  the  skeptics  and  yet  hope  to  keep  his 
faith/'  "  There  are  dabblers  in  unbelief  on  every  side  of  us, 
who  are  being  poisoned  through  and  through  by  the  skepticism 
which  they  drink  in.  There  are  other  men  who  know  vastly 
more  than  they  about  what  unbelief  has  said,  who  are  more 
full  of  real  faith  for  all  their  study." 

There  are  those  again  who  say  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  discon- 
nected, and  who  claim  that  it  is  mere  mental  dissipation  to 
read  him.  Let  Mr.  Lowell  answer  such  objectors :  ^'  Did  they 
say  he  was  disconnected?  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed 
larger  to  our  eyes,  still  keen  with  that  excitement  as  we  walked 
homeward  with  prouder  stride  over  the  creaking  snow." 

*'Were  we  enthusiasts ? '^  continues  he;  "I  hope  and  be- 
lieve we  were,  and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us  worth 
something  for  once  in  our  lives."  ^'  Enough  that  he  had  set 
that  ferment  of  wholesome  discontent  at  work  in  us.'' 

Yes  !  "  that  ferment  of  wholesome  discontent  at  work  in  us.'* 

Sorely,  if  Emerson  could  do  but  this  one  thing  for  us,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  would  be  worthy  of  our  gravest  considera- 
tion. 

The  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  needs  this  stimulant. 

Men  and  women  seated  in  their  church-pews  are  saying  to 
themselves,  this  problem  or  that  problem  of  our  Holy  religion 
is  too  difficult  for  us.  Let  the  Priest  or  the  Bishop,  or  the 
Preacher  solve  it.  We  shall  be  content  with  their  conclusions. 
Or,  as  a  great  thinker  puts  it:  **A  row  of  comfortable,  self- 
contented,  conservative  gentlemen  and  ladies  standing  up,  for 
instance,  and  singing,  ^  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  marching  as 
to  war,'  or  '  Hold  the  fort  for  I  am  coming,  Jesus  signals 
still,'  reminds  us  all  the  more  of  how  unmilitary  and  unheroic 
are  the  lives  they  live." 

This  is  Emerson's  mission,  to  make  us  discontent  with  our- 
selves, to  show  us  the  many  sides  of  things.  He  does  not  fa- 
vor us  with  any  final  definitions  of  things,  or  any  system  of 
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PhiloBopbj,  or  perhaps  any  set  creed.  He  rather  culls  out 
from  different  Philosophies  and  creeds,  and  shows  how  many 
different  views  of  a  subject  are  possible.  There  are  men  prob- 
ably who  might  lament  the  fact  that  Emerson  is  not  one  of  the 
staid  Philosophy-makers  who  would  give  us  a  well  digested  sys- 
tem, thoroughly  reliable.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
would  have  him  any  different  from  what  he  is,  if  we  could  ? 
That  we  need  men  of  his  stamp  can  not  be  doubted.  They  are 
the  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  formalism  of  their  times, 
sweep  away  all  boundaries,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  very 
source  and  fountain  from  whence  sprang  such  formulae.  That 
Emerson  and  Carlyle  performed  such  a  work  is  generally 
granted.  Carlyle,  with  his  impetuosity  and  vehemence,  did  not 
teach  men  new  truths,  but  simply  removed  the  veil  which  hid 
old  and  reliable  truths  from  men's  sight,  and  held  up  to  his 
time  the  **  Divine  Idea  of  the  Universe." 

Emerson's  mission  was  much  the  same.  He  taught  men  the 
idea  that  true  idealism  was  holding  up  all  things  in  the  world, 
and  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  God. 

An  idea  which  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  in  a  day, 
when  Science  continually  fasten's  men's  minds  on  secondary 
causes. 

It  is  possible  for  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  an  age  to 
ripen  itself  into  a  conceit,  and  men  think  that  in  them  is  all 
the  light,  and  that  if  their  ideas  were  set  at  work  in  the  world, 
its  salvation  would  be  speedily  accomplished.  Then  comes 
some  great  Thinker,  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  mission,  thor- 
oughly charged  with  indignation  at  such  conceit,  and  exposes 
the  whole  fallacy. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  Emerson  did  in  his  time,  and  shocked 
men  and  rebuked  men,  and  showed  them  that  besides  twelve 
Apostles  which  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  carry  on  the  Evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  there  were  also  other  seventy  ap- 
pointed. The  importance  of  such  work  as  Emerson  did  will 
be  readily  seen^  I  think,  from  the  acknowledgments  which  men 
make  to  him  for  what  he  did  for  them.     Prof.  Tyndall  says : 
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'^  The  first  time  I  ever  knew  Waldo  Emerson  was  when,  years 
ago,  I  picked  up  on  a  stall  a  copy  of  his  Nature.  I  read  it 
with  delight ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  read  it ;  and  if 
any  one  can  be  said  to  have  given  the  impulse  to  my  mind,  it  is 
Emerson.  Whatever  I  have  done  the  world  owes  to  him."  If 
men  had  not  regarded  Emerson's  work  important,  they  would 
have  paid  very  little  or  no  attention  to  him.  He  has  received 
the  attention  of  Biographers,  Critics — not  a  few — so  that  Dr. 
Holmes  found  the  ground  upon  which  he  entered  already  occu- 
pied by  three  considerable  memoirs. 

Emerson's  thinking  is  intensely  suggestive.  "You  cannot 
prize  him  too  much,"  says  Mathew  Arnold, ''  nor  heed  him  too 
diligently.  He  has  lessons  for  both  the  branches  of  our  race. 
I  figure  him  to  my  mind  as  visible  upon  earth  still,  as  still 
standing  here  by  Boston  Bay,  or  at  his  own  Concord,  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  but  of  heightened  stature  and  shining  fea- 
ture, with  one  hand  stretched  out  towards  the  East,  to  our 
laden  and  laboring  England ;  the  other  towards  the  ever  grow- 
ing West,  to  his  own  dearly  loved  America.  To  us  he  shows 
for  guidance  his  lucid  freedom,  his  cheerfulness  and  hope ;  to 
you  his  dignity,  delicacy,  serenity,  elevation.*' 
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THE  LAY  ELEMENT  IN  MISSIONS.* 

BT  S.  M.  ZWBMER. 

Says  Dr.  S.  Macpherson,  f'  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian,  every 
Christian  a  missionary  and  every  church  a  mission-station." 
Were  this  principle  a  fact  instead  of  an  ideal  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  us.  All  men  are  not 
Christians;  all  Christians  are  not  missionaries^  nor  are  all 
churches  mission-stations.  More  than  one-half  of  humanity 
are  still  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  even  in  our  coun- 
try only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  church  attend- 
ants. Of  those  who  are^  scarcely  one-third  are  actively  engaged 
in  any  form  of  mission  work.  So  far  from  each  church  being  a 
mission  station  there  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  5000 
Evangelical  Churches  which  do  not  give  a  dollar  annually  to 
the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  Such  is  a  common-place  state- 
ment of  the  missionary  problem.  The  question  arises  have  we 
a  sufficient  force  of  ordained  pastors  and  missionaries  to  meet 
this  need  in  the  world  field  or  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  entire 
Church  ?  Are  the  82,700  pastors  in  our  country  and  the  total 
of  6000  ordained  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  with  the  annual 
additions  from  our  seminaries,  adequate  for  the  present^crisis  of 
missions  ?  To  put  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  increase 
of  population  (natural  plus  that  of  immigration)  in  our  country 
is  about  one  million  and  a  half  annually ;  while  the  total  in- 
crease of  men  into  the  ministry  from  our  Theological  Semina- 

*  A  paper  retd  before  the  Lancaster  Meeting  of  the  Mlealonary  Alliance, 
Mareh  18,  1889,  and  now  published  by  special  request 
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ries  (Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant)  is  only  2000  annually. 
In  view  of  these  facts — ^not  even  counting  the  decrease  in  the 
ministry  occasioned  by  death  and  by  sending  laborers  into  the 
foreign  field — what  is  to  become  of  the  vacant  pastorates  and 
home  mission  fields  of  the  future  ? 

The .  question  of  the  lay  element  in  missions  is  therefore 
forced  upon  the  Church  for  consideracion.  A  certain  part  of 
Christ's  work  on  earth  must  to-day  be  done  by  others  than 
ordained  ministers  or  remain  undone.  The  Lord's  war  has 
waxed  hot.  God  Almighty  has  called  for  volunteer  troops  for 
eighteen  centuries  and  a  glorious,  army  have  fought  and  are 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  King.  But  there  is  still  a 
lack  of  men — the  crisis  of  the  battle  now  demands  an  imme- 
diate general  draft  throughout  the  entire  church  of  Christen- 
dom. When  General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  dying,  in  his  de- 
lirium he  imagined  that  he  was  commanding  a  bloody  fight  and 
he  called  out  from  his  bed :  '^ Order  A.  F.  BUI  to  prepare  for 
action  !  Advance  all  the  infantry  to  the  front  rapidly  !  " 
The  Christian  Church  is  in  the  thick  of  the  contest ;  ^'  now  is  the 
crisis  of  this  world"  [John  12:  81]  and  the  command  of  Jeho- 
vah Jesus  sounds  forth :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world !"  Advance 
all  the  infantry  to^  the  front  rapidly  ! 

The  subject  assigned  us  has  many  phases.  A  paper  could  be 
written  on  what  the  Lay-Element  has  done  for  Missions  or  on 
what  they  are  doings  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow 
such  general  treatment.  We  will,  therefore^  leave  the  past  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  future  except  for  the  sake  of  illtistra- 
tion  or  argumeht.  This  paper  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  consideration  of  the  following  questions  will  serve  as 
an  analysis  to  so  wide  a  topic : 

I.  Why  and  How  should  Laymen  be  employed  as  Evange- 
lists? 

II.  What  ar«  the  Attendant  Dangers  or  Difficulties  ? 

III.  What  other  spheres  of  Mission  work  are  open  for  Lay- 
men? 
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lY.  How  shall  the  Lay-Element  be  made  to  Work  in  these 
Lines  ? 

Let  us  briefly  define  the  two  words  '^  Lay-element "  and 
^*  Missions/'  By  laymen  we  understand  all  those  belonging  to 
the  Church  who  are  not  specially  ordained  for  preaching  the 
word  and  dispensing  the  sacraments.  We  use  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense.  By  miinons  we  mean  all  aggressive  effort  to 
bring  the  gospel  or  gospel  influence  to  those  destitute  in  the 
Home  or  Foreign  Field. 

I.  Wht/  and  Haw  should  Lai/men  be  Emphyed  as  Evangel- 
ists f  The  employment  of  laymen  as  evangelists  without  spe- 
cial ordination  finds  authority  in  Scripture  and  support  in  the 
history  of  the  early  Church,  The  commission  of  discipling  all 
nations  was  probably  given  to  500  brethren  at  once  and  not  to 
the  apostles  only.  Each  disciple  is  to  be  a  witness,  not  in  a  vague 
general  sense,  but  distinctly  and  verbally  must  lie  publish  the 
story  of  the  gospel.  ^'  60  tell  thy  friends  what  great  things 
God  has  done  for  tAee."  *'AU  are  to  go  and  to  go  to  aU!*  In 
the  8th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read :  ^^  Then 
they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  evangelizing  " 
(see  Greek).  These  include  those  not  apostles.  Stephen  and 
Philip,  who  were  not  ordained  to  preach,  but  to  "  serve  tables," 
not  only  preached,  but  even  baptized ;  and  the  strongest  proof 
that  the  early  Church  was  pan-evangelistic  is  in  the  fact  of  its 
rapid  growth.  The  '*  60  ye  "  of  Christ,  echoed  from  Olivet  to 
Jerusalem,  to  Antioch,  and  from  there,  within  two  centuries, 
oyer  the  world-empire.  When  this  evangelistic  movement 
ceased,  and  a  self-seeking  hierarchy  took  its  place,  we  have  the 
beginning  of  the  dark  ages. 

But  the  question  is  not  solely  one  of  authority.  It  is  some- 
times true,  even  in  the  Church,  that  ^*  necessity  knows  no  law/* 
It  certainly  would  be  most  desirable  to  supply  every  part  of 
the  field  with  the  best  qualified  and  ordained  ministers  and 
missionaries ;  but  the  best  thing  ideally  is  no't  always  the  best 
practically.  Faithful  preaching  by  laymen  is  better  than  no 
preaching  at  alL     One  hundred  thousand  heathen  die  every 
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day,  who  have  never  knowa  the  distinction  between  laymen 
and  clergy — toithaul  Chrid,  without  hope  !  When  the  disciples 
say,  *'  Send  the  multitudes  away/'  or,  Let  them  wait,  do  you 
not  hear  the  Master's  word :  ^'  Give  ye  them  to  eat "  ?  If  not 
the  pure  wheaten  bread  of  the  learned,  at  least  the  rye-loaf  of 
a  home-spun  preacher !  And  not  only  does  the  need  of  the 
field  call  for  lay  evangelists,  but  Ood's  blessing  rests  unmista- 
^Jkably  to-day  upon  the  work  of  lay  preachers,  both  in  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Field.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  thing 
for  a  church  if  she  have  no  place  according  to  law  and  order 
for  the  gifts  of  such  men  as  Moody  and  Whittle ;  but  you  can 
meet  this  so-called  irregular  evangelism,  not  by  opposition^  but 
only  by  incorporation.  How  to  make  these  bush-whackers 
and  guerilla  bands  fight  under  the  church  standards  is  the 
question  in  some  quarters.  When  that  is  answered,  the  more 
of  them  the  bStter. 

As  to  qualification  and  preparation  needed  for  such  lay 
evangelists,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion.  Preparation 
for  service  in  the  King's  army  can  never  be  too  thorough,  and 
yet  His  business  '^demands  haste."  Here  is  the  dilemma. 
With  no  preparation  at  all,  total  failure  is  apt  to  result.  Ood 
has  decreed  to  use  the  "foolishness  of  preaching"  *Ho  save 
them  that  believe ;"  but  this  does  not  mean  foolish  preaching 
or  foolish  preachers. 

Again,  the  Church  can  require  qualifications  so  exacting 
that  lay  evangelist  becomes  only  another  name  for  a  regularly 
ordained  preacher.  A  golden  mean  should  be  sought.  The 
words  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  are  of 
worth,  i^s  he  speaks  from  long  experience:  ^'I  would  advise 
that  lay  evangelists  be  specially  instructed  in  the  Scriptures 
and  the  best  methods  of  evangelical  work.  Nothing  for  that 
purpose  is  better  than  attendance  at  Moody's  school  at  North- 
field,  Mass.  I  would  also  advise  some  experience  in  City  Mis- 
sion work.''  Says' Rev.  Morgan  Dix :  "  The  best  special  train- 
ing for  lay  evangelists  would  be  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  under  proper  guidance^  with  some  simple  studies  in  sys- 
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tematie  theology^  and,  /  should  add,  a  close  and  carefal  study 
of  the  Book  of  Comnion  Prayer."  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  rec- 
ommends that  a  special  coarse  of  instruction  for  ''  lay  workers  '* 
should  be  marked  out  by  authority  and  taught  by  the  best 
practical  pastors  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  our 
large  cities. 

Aside  from  all  preparation,  however,  only  such  laymen  should 
be  employed  who  clearly  have^a  Divine  call,  in  a  preparation  of 
heart  and  life,  for  this  work.  The  man  whom  God  uses  must 
not  only  be  goody  but  good  for  somdhing.  The  second  question 
to  be  considered  is, — 

n.  What  are  the  Attendant  Dangers  or  Difficulties  in  Em- 
ploying  Laymen  as  Evangelists  f  We  cannot  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  such  there  are ;  but  we  have  only  time  to  men- 
tion some  of  them,  and  not  to  discuss  cause  or  cure : 

(1.)  That  lay  evangelists  are  apt  to  work  independently  of 
church  authority,  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  so  may  bring  dis- 
honor on  the  cause  of  Christ. 

(2.)  That  they  may  go  beyond  their  proper  sphere  and  be- 
come ruling  instead  of  subordinate.  Headstrong  and  presu* 
ming  workers  are  often  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

(3.)  That,  from  lack  of  thorough  preparation,  they  will 
preach,  not  the  whole  truth,  but  a  fragmentary,  popular  gos- 
pel, and  so  deceive  themselves  and  those  that  hear  them. 

(4.)  That  in  the  Foreign  Field,  with  its  complications  of 
salary  and  native  pastors,  etc.,  jealousy  and  discord  may  arise. 
Here  also  lay  evangelists  would  be  specially  tempted  to  accept 
salaried  positions,  which  would  divert  them  from  the  great 
object  in  view. 

Such  are  some  of  the  apparent  difficulties;  but  although 
great,  they  are  not  insurmountable  nor  wholly  confined  to  the 
lay  element  in  mission  work.  They  have,  moreover,  been 
over-estimated.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Numbers  (vs.  25-29), 
we  read  of  one  who  was  opposed  to  the  lay  work  of  Eldad  and 
Medad,  and  said  to  Moses :  ''  My  lord,  forbid  them."  ''  And 
Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?    Would  to 
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God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  !*'  Watdd  that  Uhday  all 
ChriBttana  were  Eldad$  and  Medads,  and  fhaJb  we  could  send  a 
ship-load  of  such  workers  to  each  mission  field  on  the  globe  ! 

IIL  The  third  question  is :  What  other  Spheres  of  Mission 
Work  are  open  to  Laymen  f  Better,  perhaps^  to  ask^  What 
spheres  of  work  are  not  open  to  laymen  7  John  Pounds,  the 
consecrated  cobbler^  unknown  to  fame  and  earning  his  bread 
at  the  benchy  loved  children.  He  would  run  after  a  ragged 
and  hungry  urchin,  and  win  its  trust  by  putting  a  hot  roast 
potato  under  its  nose !  By  such  methods  of  lay  work  he  be- 
came the  Father  of  Ragged  Schools,  and  personally  saved  at 
least  500  children  from  vice  and  ruin.  In  1885,  at  Hamburg, 
seven  shoemakers  resolved  to  become  lay  mission-workers. 
Within  twenty  years  they  had  organized  50  churches,  gath* 
ered  10,000  converts,  scattered  500,000  Bibles  and  8,000,000 
pages  of  tracts,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  60,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. Let  these  examples  suffice;  for  time  would  fail  us  to 
speak  of  Wilberforce  and  Shaftsbury,  Gough  and  Noble,  Mur- 
phy and  Dodge,  Morley  and  Lawrence,  in  Christian  lands, 
and  such  laymen  as  Murray  in  China,  ''who  through  faith 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  the  promises,  and  out  of  weak- 
ness were  made  strong.'' 

However,  to  enumerate,  laymen  can  be  active,  (1)  in  Benev- 
olent Work  in  all  its  Branches^ — winning  the  hearts  of  men 
by  opening  purse-strings,  visitation  of  poor,  charity  organiza- 
tions, guilds,  etc.;  (2)  Medical  Workj  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, both  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Field,  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  with  physicians  and  nurses  and  the  establishment 
of  medical  training  schools,  such  as  those  at  Edinburgh  and 
New  York ;  (3)  Bible  Distribution, — the  founding  of  societies 
and  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  books  and  tracts,  the  employ- 
ment of  colporteurs  and  Bible  readers,  the  general  use  of  ink, 
paste-pot  and  shears  in  flooding  the  world  with  the  gospel  mes- 
sage and  the  missionary  spirit;  we  want  missionary  editors, 
authors  and  advertisers — the  whole  mighty  influence  of  the 
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|>re88 — until  even  the  printer's  devil  is  huneeaed  to  God's* 
chmriot;  (4)  Educati4mal  Work, — Sonday  and  day  schools 
ererywhere,  and  ooUeges  snch  as  Roberts  and  the  Christian 
College  of  Beirut;  the  establishment  of  Missionary  Training 
Institutes,  like  that  of  Grattan  Guinness  at  London^  and 
schools  for  the  mdu^rial  training  of  missionaries,  like  the  one 
built  last  year  by  the  French  Protestants  at  Paris;  (5)  Tlu 
ChrMan  OoUmy^  with  all  its  cirilising  and  Christianising  ad- 
juncts. Liberia  is  but  an  example.  Why  should  the  whiskey- 
dealer  and  the  slave-trader  be  on  the  ground  before  the  Chria- 
tian  merchant  or  pioneer  farmer?  Lastly — and  this  touches 
all  of  the  above—  WhoU-MouUd,  nmnificent  giving  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Every  layman  can  and  ought  to  minister  to  God 
of  his  substance.  The  lag  dement  ehcvld  eeetothe  pat  element 
in  misgicns.  Have  you  ever  read  the  image  and  superscription 
on  our  American  dollar?  ^'In  God  we  trust."  If  you  trust 
God  on  your  dollar,  trust  Him  faith  your  dollar,  and  give  '^  to 
CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Csosar's,  but  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's."  Stonewall  Jackson,  from  the  thick  of  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  sent  to  his  pastor  at  home  a  letter  containing  these 
words :  ^  I  remember  that  next  Sunday  is  the  day  upon  which 
collection  is  taken  for  foreign  missions.  Inclosed  find  my 
check."  Oh,  for  more  of  that  Stonewall  element  in  Christian 
giving ! 

IV .  How^  fif^f^j  ^^  If^  Lag-Element  he  made  to  tpork  in 
theee  varioue  epheree  f  Notice  first  that  the  laity  can  be  or- 
ganised so  that  each  member  does  his  part  as  well  as  the  pas- 
tor in  Mission  Work.  Dr.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  so  trained 
and  organised  his  church  that  when  he  was  suddenly  taken 
•^•y  *he  work  went  on  without  interruption. 

What  hae  been  done,  can  be  done.  To  interest  and  engage 
all  laymen  in  mission  work  we  need  (1)  Inspiration,  (2)  Or- 
ganisation, (8)  Consecration.  The  first  mud  come  from  the 
^^^"^  of  the  people.  Like  priest  like  people.  Each  pastor 
•hoold  inspire  the  flock  by  word  and  example  in  all  lines  of 
"»^««ooary  activity.    Above  all  he  should  make  the  laity  un- 
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derstand  that  their  help  is  wantbd — ^that  God  does  not  accept 
work  done  bjf  proxy,  but  that  each  believer  should  '^  present 
hie  body  a  living  sacrifice ''  to  the  Cause  of  Christ.  It  is  still  too 
trae,  as  Carej  said,  that  ^'  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Missions  is 
the  indifference  of  the  Pastors  at  home/'  .  .  .  Next,  Organiza^ 
Uan.  This,  also^  is  the  dntj  of  the  ministry,  and  it  is  no  light 
task.  The  canse  of  Missions  demands  organization  of  all  the 
forces  for  personal  gospel  effort.  To  attempt  to  reach  the 
masses  by  preaching  only  is  like  trying  to  fill  a  row  of  bottles 
by  standing  at  a  distance  and  throwing  water  at  them.  A 
few  drops  may  go  in,  but  most  is  spilt  on  the  ground.  If  you 
want  to  fill  the  bottles  you  must  take  them  one  by  one  by  the 
neek^  and  pour  water  into  them.  Organization  of  all  church- 
merobelrs  for  workt^vide  btutan-hole  gospel-preaehing  is  the  real 
way  of  reaching  the  ma89e».  But  this  can  never  be  done  in 
human  strength ;  we  therefore  need  (3)  Qmseoration  in  pulpit 
and  pew,  among  clergy  and  laity ;  let  us  stop  idly  using  the 
wordy  but  on  our  knees  seek  the  reality.  A  living  holocaust 
of  all  our  powers  on  the  altar  of  Obedience  ! — '^  Oo  ye  into  all 
the  World '' — Such  an  altar  sanctifies  the  gift !  .  .  .  Oh,  for 
Inepiration  that  will  stir  among  the  dead  bones  of  our  churches, 
Organization  that  will  set  them  on  their  feet,  life-^onaeeration 
breathed  into  each  believer  by  the  Almighty  Spirit !  ...  Who 
will  arise  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  aflame  with  these  facts,  and  set 
all  the  church  of  the  Living  God  ablaze  in  service? 

My  brother,  layman  or  preacher,  learn  a  lesson  from  lowly 
Amos:  ^^I  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son  ....  I 
was  a  herdman.  .  .  .  But  the  Lion  hath  roared.  God  hath 
spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy  t " 

The  Lion  of  Judah  roars  to-day.  In  the  face  of  the  mir- 
aculous display  of  divine  power  in  Missions — seeing  the  divine 
enthusiasm  of  Our  Omnipotent  Leader — shall  we  suffer  or 
sanction  any  laymen  to  be  latent  in  our  midst?  ** Awake, 
Awake  I  Put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion  !  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shM  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.^^ 


vm. 

SIMON*  BARJONA— THE^  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

"  Thou  art  the  Ckiiai,  the  Son  of  the  UTing  God/' 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  Lrvnra  stone. 
'*  Thoa  art  Simon,  the  Son  of  Jonas :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  (A  stone).'* 
—Si.  John i:  42. 

§  1.  j^te  Jewiih  Messiah. 

Thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  Annunciation^  and  thirty 
years  had  Jesus  been  subject  to  His  parents,  when  the  set  time 
arrived  for  the  Messiah  to  be  '^  made  manifest  unto  Israel/' 
God  having  chosen  the  house  of  Jacob  to  give  to  the  world 
"  the  Desire  of  all  nations.'^ 

By  nature  as  well  as  by  grace  an  Israelite,  indeed, 
in  whom  was  no  guile,  He  had  been,  till  the  time  of  His  bap- 
tism, passive  and  submissive  only.  Henceforth  He  was  also  to 
be  active  in  abundant  good  works,  and  aggressive  against  every 
form  of  sin  and  evil.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  He  had  been  an- 
ointed and  illuminated  by  His  baptism,  and  strengthened  and 
confirmed  by  His  temptation,  He  began  the  work  for  which  He 
had  been  born  of  man  and  sent  of  God.  This  was  twofold,  and 
comprised  two  officres — those  of  Saviour  and  Mediator.  By  His 
birth,  life  and  death,  He  was  to  gather  up  and  fulfill  in  Himself 
all  the  Jewish  types  and  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  as 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  die  as  a  Saviour.  And  by  His  resurrec- 
tion, ascension  and  glorification,  and  coming  again  in  the 
Spirit,  He  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  build  up,  the  new 
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church  destined  to  supersede  the  old,  and  further  be  known  in 
it  as  a  Mediator.  Hence  the  double  meaning  of  His  name — 
"  Je9U9  " — ^the  *'  Saviour"  of  the  old  covenant,  and  the  "  Medi- 
ator ''  of  the  new. 

Though  the  Jewish  church  went  down  virtually  at  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  and  greatest  but  One  of 
its  prophets,  it  was  really  closed,  completed  and  cro^vned  by 
the  condemnation  and  crucifixion  of  its  Messiah.  As  He  was 
the  germ,  so  was  He  also  the  flower  and  fruit  of  its  inward  and 
outward  ritual ;  and  while  the  Jews  wilfully  put  Him  to  death, 
He,  by  His  voluntary  submission  to  that  death,  closed  it  ac» 
tively  as  well  as  passively  ;  for  no  man  took  His  life  from  Him. 
Of  his  own  will  He  laid  it  down  for  the  first  purpose,  and  took 
it  up  again  for  the  second — the  opening  of  the  Christian 
Church*  Indeed  for  this  double  purpose  had  He  come  into  the 
world.  He  who  "  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth/'  who  was  the 
Angel  or  Messenger  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  God's  vice- 
gerent, had  come  to  close  the  door  of  His  Father's  Church  to  a 
nation  of  unbelievers,  and  take  from  them  their  bishopric  and 
place.  And  as  the  reward  of  this  filial  act.  He  who  also  ^'open- 
eth and  no  man  shutteth/'  who  was  the  Man  and  Lord  of  the 
new  dispensation,  was  afterward  to  open  wide  His  own,  the 
Son's  Church,  to  a  world  of  sinners,  and  give  the  discarded 
bishopric  and  place  of  His  people  to  nations  that  knew  Him 
not.  And  having  had  the  foundation  for  this  work  laid  broad 
and  deep  in  the  wonderful  derivation  of  His  person,  and  carried 
it  on  in  His  submission  to  baptism  and  temptation.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding (at  the  time  Simon  met  Him)  in  His  work,  by  calling 
disciples,  of  whom,  and  to  whom,  He  might,  after  His  death  and 
ascension,  build  and  entrust  the  building  of  the  New  Church, 
the  Church  which  was  to  be  of  His  own  name  and  body  or  life. 

At  this  juncture,  Andrew,  the  son  of  Jonas,  and  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  neighbors  and  life-long  friends,  and  both  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  seeing  Him  as  he  walked,  followed  and 
visited  Him ;  and  Andrew,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  gracious 
manner  of  Jesus  would  win  the  heart  of  his  brother  Simon  far 
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qaicker  than  the  aastere  address  of  John,  rested  not  till  he  had 
led  and  made  him  acquainted  with  one  who  was  not  only  attrac- 
tive in  Himselfy  bat  who,  he  was  persuaded,  was  indeed  their 
long-promised  and  long-expected  Messiah,  in  whom,  as  being  of 
His  own  blood,  every  Jew  felt  that  he  had  a  special  and  indi- 
vidual right.  And  Jesus,  who  was  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
sense  enthusiastic  as  Simon,  when  He  beheld  him,  exclaimed: 
^^Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas:  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas !''  (^' which,''  the  evangelist  adds,  ''is  by  interpretation, 
A  stone jy 

Or,  to  introduce  the  characters  in  the  precise  words  of  Scrip- 
ture :  '*  Again  the  next  day  after  John  (the  Baptist)  stood,  and 
two  of  his  disciples ;  and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 
saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"  By  which  he  meant  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  destined  in  the  Jewish  Church  as  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  ;  for  John  had  added  the  day  before,  ''  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  showing  that  he  was  looking  on  Jesus,  not 
as  the  lamb  eaten,  but  slain  in  the  Passover.  John  knew 
nothing  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  hence  only  the  first  and 
Jewish  idea  was  prominent  to  his  mind.  Of  that  ^'  Flesh  which 
is  meat  indeed,"  and  that  '^  Blood  which  is  drink  indeed,"  which 
the  eating  of  it  also  typified,  he  had  no  conception,  for  the 
*  Lord's  Supper  had  not  yet  been  instituted.  ^'  And  the  disci- 
ples heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.  Then  Jesus 
turned  and  saw  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them,  What  seek 
ye?  They  said  unto  him,  Rabbi  (which  is  to  say,  being  inter- 
preted. Master)  where  dwellest  thou  ?  He  saith  unto  them, 
Come  and  see.  They  came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode 
with  him  that  day  :  for  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour.  One  of 
the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and  followed  him,  was  An- 
drew, Simon  Peter's  brother.  He  first  findeth  his  own  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messias,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.  And  he  brought  him  to 
Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said.  Thou  art  Simon, 
the  son  of  Jonas :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  (which  is  by  in- 
terpretation, A  stone)." 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  them  in  this  interview  as  bj  Andrew 
thej  are  presented  to  each  other — the  rude  fisherman  of  the 
lake  and  the  fair  prince  of  the  house  of  David — to  see  them  as 
thej  meet — the  stalwart  and  weather-beaten  pilot  of  Tiberias, 
who  has  made  haste  to  do  homage  to  one  whom  his  brother  has 
assured  him  is  their  long-expected  Messias,  and  the  majestic 
Rabbi,  whose  hospitable  welcome  is  extended  to  all  that  choose 
to  call,  and  of  those  who  come  selects  disciples.  It  is  easy  to 
picture  them  as  they  greet  each  other  for  the  first  time — the 
lowly  fisherman  of  Galilee,  who  is  yet  to  become  a  mighty  fisher 
of  men,  and  the  mysterious  Prophet  of  Judea,  who  is  destined  to 
fill  the  country  and  the  world  with  the  fame  of  His  wonderful 
words  and  deeds — the  older  man  who  has  naught  to  recommend 
him  to  the  princely  stranger  whom  he  regards  with  lively  curi- 
osity, but  his  honest  and  childlike  and  strongly  affectionate  dis- 
position, and  the  younger  man  who  regards  with  deep  interest 
this  new  and  unconscious  applicant  for  his  favor. 

^^  And  Jesus  beheld  him,"  that  is,  looked  at  him  intently* 
What  a  look  that  was! — second  only  to  the  one  when  he 
denied  Him — Close  and  searching  as  the  two-edged  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  it  pierced  to  the  depth  of  His  being,  and  tender 
and  loving  as  the  everlasting  arms  of  the  Father,  it  encircled 
him  with  an  embrace  which  was  never  again  to  be  unloosed,  for 
as  Jesus  looked  at  him  the  spirit  of  prophecy  spake  from  his 
lips :  "  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas :  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,"  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  Simon  Peter  was  assured 
beyond  recall.  With  that  single  word  '*  Cephas''  his  Messiah 
had  blessed,  and  blessing,  bound  him  indissolubly  to  Himself. 

§  2.  *'  Thou  ahali  be  ealled  Cephas,  a  stone.'* 

In  examining  this  concluding  sentence  of  Jesus'  twofold 
greeting,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  overlook  the  one  that  precedes 
it :  *^  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas."  Andrew  was  the  son 
of  Jonas,  too.  Why  then  the  formal  and  exclusive  repetition  of 
his  brother's  name  and  parentage,  if  not  to  mark  that  which  was 
to  follow  7  He  addressed  Simon,  not  as  the  fisherman,  nor 
Galilean,  nor  Andrew's  brother,  nor  as  the  son  of  Jonas  the 
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priest,  or  the  Levite,  or^anj  other  distinguishing  title,  but  sim- 
ply the  son  of  Jonas  the  man^  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
matters  not.  And  why  ?  Because  Simon  was  the  son,  or  born 
of  the  life  of  Jonas,  who,  like  every  other  man,  great  or  small, 
was  a  sinner  by  nature.  Through  his  parents  he  was  an  inheri- 
tor of  Adam's  fallen  life,  and  as  such  Christ  was  addressing 
him  in  the  words :  '^  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,"  and 
contrasting  his  life  with  His  own  as  the  inheritor  of  Adam's 
sinless  life.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  second  sen- 
tence, though  very  important,  as  it  contains  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  and  double  salutation.  And  now,  in  order  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  this  brief  but  comprehensive  name  and  title  of 
Cephas,  or  a  Stone,  as  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  bestowed  it  in 
a  prediction  and  promise,  at  first  sight,  on  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jonas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
of  which  Jesus  was  a  thorough  student. 

The  prophet  Daniel,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  had  called  to  his  aid  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  is 
there  represented  as  telling  the  king  that  in  the  vision  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  dream  and  forgotten,  and  concerning  which  he 
was  so  greatly  and  justly  troubled,  he  ''  saw  a  9t<me  cut  out 
without  hands,"  which  *'  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled 
the  whole  earth." 

Speaking  of  the  Christ  now  as  the  prophet  Jesus,  who  grew 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  He  grew  in  stature,  had  He 
learned,  in  His  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  this  ''  stone  "  was 
a  living  stone,  in  representing  a  man  ?  And  had  He  also 
learned  that  in  its  being  ^'  cut  out "  it  had  been  evolved  from  a 
source  beyond  human  reach  and,  in  being  cut  out  *^  without 
handsy'  it  had  been  produced  by  the  direct  agency  of  God  ? 
And  had  He  also  determined  whcU  this  ''  Stone  "  was — that 
it  was  the  Messiah,  the  long-promised  Stone  of  Israel  ?  And 
bad  He  also  become  conscious  who  it  was — that  it  was  none 
other  than  Himself,  whom  Ood  had  declared  at  His  baptism 
to  be  by  creation  and  generation  SU  Son  ?  And  had  He  fur- 
tber  learned  that  in  its  becoming  *^  a  great  mountain,"  it  was 
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not  only  a  living^  bat  a  growing  istone,^nd  that,  in  *'  filling  the 
whole  earth/'  it  grew  not  alone  by  inward  vital  force,  but  out- 
ward aggregation  also,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  it  represented 
still  further  Himself  and  His  united  (they  as  the  members  and 
He  as  the  head)  and  ever-growing  and  increasing  Christian 
Church,  in  His  and  its  self-same  divine  and  human  origin  and 
progress  ? 

If  all  this  had  been  realized  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  then  was 
He  ready  to  begin  the  work  for  which  He  had  been  sent  into 
the  world,  the  work  of  rearing  a  temple  of  living  stones,  of 
building  out  of  sinful  and  mortal  men  a  church,  or  family,  of 
sinless  and  immortal  men  (through  holding  their  life  in  Him), 
who  should  become  with  Him,  their  Parent  and  Head,  a  king- 
dom of  prophets,  priests  and  kings  unto  God, — who  should 
become  what  Daniel  interpreted  this  stone  as  representing  in 
being  so  cut  out,  and  so  growing — a  kingdom  which  God  should 
set  up  on  the  earth,  which  should  stand  forever,  and  which  should 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

This  being  the  case,  it  had  become  a  necessity  with  Him  to 
call  disciples ;  or  rather,  to  choose,  first,  who,  out  of  the  fallen 
men  of  earth,  should  be  His  sons.  For  this  choosing  and 
anointing  being  introduced  by  generation,  a  man  must  become 
a  son  of  the  Christ,  as  Christ  was  a  Son  of  God,  before  he  can 
become  His  prophet,  priest  and  king.  As  with  the  sons  of 
earthly  kings,  so  with  those  of  the  heavenly,  they  must  inherit 
the  life  of  their  father  before  they  can  inherit  his  name  and  office 
and  titles;  otherwise,  they  would  be  ^' bastards '^and  usurpers. 
And,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Messiah  beheld  him,  He  was 
able  to  salute  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,  as  a  Christian  or 
anointed  one,  because  He  had,  at  that  moment,  chosen  him  to 
be  His  son,  with  those  very  words  had  made  him  a  member  of 
a  church  and  kingdom  and  family,  of  which  as  yet  no  living 
being  but  himself  knew.  And  thus,  Simon,  '^  Andrew's  own 
brother/'  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion,  because 
Ignorant  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  con- 
scious of  himself  as  no  other  by  birth  than  *'  a  son  of  Jonas/' 
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and  by  religion  than  a  Jew,  His  Messiah  and  King  at  the  very 
first  sight  of  him,  saluted  as  one  who  was  now  His  son  and 
follower,  and  henceforth  should  be  called  such  in  the  compre- 
hensive name  and  title  of  a  Christian ! 

But  more  than  this  He  intimated  by  His  earnest  and  public 
salutation — That  he  should  be  called  such  not  only  as  one  with 
many  others,  but  in  distinction  from  others.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  none  of  His  succeeding  disciples  wore  the  title 
of  a  ^' stone"  in  the  form  of  a  personal  name— ^' Cephas.'* 
Herein  He  signified  His  pleasure  that^  over  and  above  all  others, 
Simon  should  be  called  ''  the  "  Christian,  or  the  first  and  great- 
est of  these ;  greatest^  not  in  point  of  holiness,  but  precedence^ 
because  first  in  the  order  of  time  or  being;  just  as  the  first- 
born of  a  king  is  greater  on  that  account  than  the  succeeding 
sons  or  princes,  and  the  first  inheritor  consequently  of  his 
father  s  name  and  kingdom  and  titles. 

Now  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  knows  that  in  a  few 
years  after  this  interview  between  Simon  and  his  Messiah,  the 
whole  country  of  Judea  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  the  new 
Christian  religion  as  it  was  preached  by  the  apostles.  The 
Jews  were  distracted  because  the  worship  of  their  fathers  was 
in  danger  of  being  ''  subverted/'  and  '*  the  customs  of  Moses 
abolished/'  and  strangers  and  foreigners  were  asking  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  it.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  inquirers  seek- 
ing him  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  were  directed,  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name  of  *^  Simon,"  to  ask 
particularly  for  Simon  the  Christian  f  Certainly,  the  men  who 
were  sent  from  Csesarea  to  Joppa  by  Cornelius,  to  '*  call,"  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  the  angel,  *'  for  one,  Simon,  whose 
tumame  is  Peter,"  when  they  had  found  "  the  house  of  the 
tanner/' ''  stood  before  the  gate,  and  called,  and  asked — not 
whether  Simon  Barjona — but  whether  Simon,  which  was  '«ur- 
named  Feter,'  were  lodged  there,"  and  Peter  signifies  the  same 
as  Cephas,  a  stone  (though  indeed  it  is  a  stronger  and  more  com- 
prehensive word,  inasmuch  as  it  signifies  a  foundation  stone, 
and  hence  may  be  called  a  rock),  and  Cephas  or  ^^  Peter  "  in 
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his  case,  meant  here,  as  a  '' surname"  and  not  .a  title,  the  son 
of  the  Christ. 

The  Gentiles  who  understood  not  the  import  of  the  words, 
but  obeying  to  the  letter  the  direction  of  '^  the  angel  of  God  " 
to  "  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter/'  knocked  londlj 
for  Simon,  the  son  of  the  Christ,  who  was  to  open  to  them  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  give  them  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church,  an  act  for  which  no  Jew,  not  even  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jonas,  as  such,  would  have  been  qualified,  and,  consequently, 
for  which  no  Jew  would  have  been  so  visited  and  sought;  and  an 
act  which  none  of  the  twelve  apostles  but  Peter  could  have  per- 
formed, none  but  him  having  received  the  promise  of ''  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  of  establishing  and  enforcing  in 
the  Christian  Church  those  distinctive  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  their  Messiah  had  instituted  be- 
fore His  death,  and  after  His  resurrection  entrusted  to  Peter  in 
the  impressive  words,  *'  Peed  my  sheep ''  and  *^  Feed  my  lambs." 

'^  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  but  unto 
none  was  Elias  sent,  but  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a 
woman  that  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Eliseus,  the  prophet ;  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed 
saving  Naaman,  the  Syrian."  So  twelve  apostles  there  were, 
who,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  were  declared  to  be  the  sons  of 
Christ  with  power.  And  Paul,  the  giant  among  the  sons  of 
God,  had  also  been  born  by  this  time  (the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles), and  was  preaching  Christ  in  every  synagogue,  but  neither 
unto  him  nor  any  of  the  eleven  did  the  Spirit  of  God  command 
— ^'  Send  and  he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do." 
Unto  none  but  "one  Simon/' '* aumamed  Peter,"  were  these 
representatives  of  the  heathen  world  sent,  as  to  the  first-born 
and  eldest  of  all  His  children,  to  whom  naturally  this  respect 
was  due,  and  to  whom,  as  such,  His  King  and  Father  had  said 
in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
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By  establishing  or  enforcing,  at  its  opening,  baptism  and  the 
breaking  of  bread  in  the  place  of  circumcision  and  the  pass- 
over,  Peter  really  did  loose  the  Christian  Church  and  bind  the 
Jewish.  In  opening  the  first  he  closed  the  last,  and  finished 
the  work  their  Lord  began  ;  and  thus  will  these  two  dispensa- 
tions remain  "  loosed  "  and  '^  bound ''  till  He  whose  sovereign 
right  it  is  shall  decree  further. 

If  this  cannot  be  disputed  concerning  the  son  of  Jonas,  or,  if 
there  be  recorded  in  Scripture  further  sign  or  evidence  that  he 
was  looked  upon,  during  the  earthly  life  of  their  Messiah,  as 
first  or  chief  of  the  disciples,  or,  after  His  ascension,  as  the 
most  prominent  of  His  apostles  as  actor,  leader  and  speaker, 
or  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world  since,  of  all  the  twelve  whom 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  appointed  to  carry  on  His  work,  Simon  Peter 
has  by  any  been  accounted  the  greatest,  then  has  this  prediction 
and  promise  of  the  Messiah,  whose  every  word  must  come  to 
pass  though  heaven  and  earth  should  fall,  been  literally  fulfilled, 
for,  ^'  Thou,  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas,"  He  said,  '^  Thou  "  (and  no 
other)  '^  shalt  be  called  Cephas,"  or  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
the  Christians. 

§  3.  Andrew  and  Simon. 

When  the  brothers  Andrew  and  Simon,  on  walking  away  from 
their  visit  to  the  Messiah,  recalled  His  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant words  to  the  latter,  how  they  must  have  wondered  what 
they  meant !  For,  at  that  time,  they  knew  not — and  to  appreci- 
ate the  extent  of  their  perplexity  this  must  be  borne  in  mind- 
that  the  Christ,  though  to  be  ''  the  Son  of  David,"  was  not  to 
be  an  individual  like  every  other  member  of  the  race,  but 
(though  having  individuality  in  the  sense  of  an  own  personality) 
that  He  was  to  be  like  the  first  Adam,  before  He  was  differentiated, 
in  bearing  the  whole  race  in  His  loins,  and  as  such  was  to  die 
for  it.  They  knew  ''  salvation  was  of  the  Jews/'  but  thought 
it  was  to  be  limited  to  the  Jews.  Neither  did  they  know  that 
after  His  death  He  was  to  rise  again  and  become  the  second  or 
new  Adam  and  father  of  the  race ;  that  He  was  to  die  as  its  Son 
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and  Savionr,  and  rise  as  its  Father  and  Mediator;  that,  after 
having  laid  down  His*  life  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  the  race,  He 
was  to  take  it  np  again  and  give  it  in  regeneration  to  all  sach 
as  should  believe  on  Him.  Of  all  these  things  they  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant ;  for  these  were  as  yet  hid  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Almighty.  Nor  did  they  know  then,  what  they  learned 
afterward,  and  every  little  Christian  child  knows  from  its  birth 
— that  their  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  God  as  well  as  man.  It 
is  truei  one  of  their  prophets  had  written — **  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father  (or  the  Father  of  Eternity),  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  *' 
but  these,  whatever  their  writers  may  have  understood  by  them, 
the  Jews  of  Messiah's  day  mistook  to  be  titles  only,  designating 
His  offices,  not  names  descriptive  of  His  person,  or  they  **  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory/'  And  Simon  and  Andrew 
were,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen — people  and  rulers,  laity 
and  clergy — lamentably  deficient  in  a  true  understanding  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  This,  however,  was  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  because  they  had  not  yet  become  prophets  whose  *' under- 
standing should  be  opened,"  and  the  Christ  of  history  was  not 
yet  completed.  He  had  not  died  and  risen ;  and  could  not,  till 
then,  '^  expound  '^  to  His  chosen  ones,  to  whom  was  to  be  re- 
vealed '^  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  '*  all  the 
things  in  Moses  and  the  prophets  concerning  himself,"  nor 
had  the  Holy  Spirit  been  given,  whose  office  it  is  to  convince 
men  of  that  presence  of  sin  in  their  life,  which  alone  necessitated 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Redeemer.  The  prophecies  and 
promises  had  to  be  made  facts  before  they  could  become  intelli- 
gible, and  the  Divine  Interpreter  be  given.  This  was  the  object 
of  His  coming;  so  that,  having  life  through  faith  in  those  prom- 
ises, they  ''  might  have  it  more  abundantly/'  through  faith  in 
Him  their  fulfillment. 

What  a  puzzle  then  those  words  ''  Thou  shalt  be  called  Ce- 
phas (a  stone) "  must  have  been  to  the  brothers !  For  they,  too, 
were  a  promise  and  prophecy  which  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
However,  the  giving  of  the  name  was  not  so  significant  as  the 
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meaning  of  it.  It  was  customary  for  prophets  to  call  disciples 
by  giving  them  a  new  name,  and  the  brothers  might  have 
thonght  their  Messiah  meant  Simon  should  be  merely  one  of  His 
many  followers.  Its  meaning  was  the  puzzle.  '*A  Stone!" 
'*  Thou  shalt  be  called  a  Stone !  "  What  could  it  m'ean  ?  For 
though  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  they  could 
not  know  that  the  '^  stone  "  of  which  that  prophet  speaks,  and 
of  which  their  Messiah  was  thinking,  meant  the  Christ  and  His 
church,  or  the  Messiah  and  His  family.  They  knew  not  that  His 
kingdom,  any  more  than  His  person  and  that  of  His  sons,  was 
to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and,  like  this  same  *'  stone  which  grew 
till  it  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth,"  was 
destined  finally  to  break  in  pieces  and  absorb  all  other  king- 
doms, solely  because  it  was  from  heaven.  They  knew  not  that 
His  family,  being  born,  each  member  of  it,  directly  of  Him, 
would  gather  into  it  and  make  all  the  tribes  and  kindreds  and 
families  of  the  earth  of  one  tongue  and  one  blood.  They  enter- 
tained the  prevailing  Jewish  idea  that  both  were  to  last  forever, 
and  be,  not  supernatural  and  spiritual,  but  only  and  always  tem- 
poral and  earthly.  How  mistaken,  then,  if  they  thought  He 
was  calling  Simon  merely  as  a  teacher  calls  disciples,  or  even  as 
a  king  about  to  assert  his  title  and  claim  his  throne,  calls  adhe- 
rents ! 

To  Christians,  however,  who  can  visit  the  Messiah  now  as 
man  and  God,  and  understand  His  words  as  they  could  not  then, 
is  it  not  as  if  He  whom  Simon  had  hastened  to  salute  in  His 
earthly  character  as  ''the  Son  of  David''  and  his  temporal 
king,  had  laid  His  hand  on  the  head  of  the  lowly  fisherman,  and 
(with  that  look  which  this  disciple  especially  never  could  resist) 
saluted  Him  in  His  heavenly  character  of  Father  and  Redeemer 
of  men,  and  blessing,  said :  '^  Simon,  hitherto  thou  hast  been, 
and  been. called, '  the  son  of  the  man  Jonas ;'  but  from  hence- 
forth thou  art,  and  shalt  be  called  '  the  Son  of  Him  who  is  Ood 
as  welt  09  man,  the  Son  of  Jeeus  the  Christ — my  son  V  '* 

And  thus,  to  express  it  briefly  and  plainly,  in  naming  him  at 
first  sight   Cephas,  and  afterward  surnaming  him  Peter,  the 
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Messiah  was  not  referring  to  ''the  nataral  boldness  of  Simon's 
character,"  nor  *'  the  rock-like  strength  of  his  belief,"  ^or  "  his 
habitual  firmness/'  nor  ^'his  future  activity,"  nor  any  natural 
qualities  in  him  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  former, 
^'  Cephas,'^  he  was  honoring  and  commemorating  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  sons  of  Adam  fallen,  he  was,  and  should  yet  be  ac- 
knowledged, the  first  partaker  of  the  life  of  Adam  unfallen ; 
and  by  the  latter,  ''  Peter,''  that  with  this  life  he  had  also  been 
the  first  to  receive  the  life  of  ''  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  in- 
carnate in  him. 

But  though  not  emphasizing  particularly  any  good  qualities 
that  had  characterized  his  past,  or  would  distinguish  his  future, 
yet^  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  new  life  would  not  only  be 
to  create,  but  strengthen  and  develop  such  dormant  and  natural 
qualities,  Simon  Peter  did,  eventually,  prove  firm  and  stable 
and  enduring  as  a  rock,  winning  at  last  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, but  it  was  chiefly  because  of  Christ's  assurance  that,  while 
now  a  Christian  in  name  and  nature,  he  should  grow  to  become 
one  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

§  4.  Propriety  of  the  Naming  and  of  the  Name. 

Only  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation  was  the  public  re- 
naming of  Simon  Barjona  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  Christ. 
The  birth  of  the  first  son  of  the  incarnate  Lord  was  worthy  of 
a  special  prophecy.  Under  the  old  dispensation  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  described  as  "  the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," and  ''  the  Messenger  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  under  the  new, 
was  given  to  Simon  Barjona  His  titles  and  names  as  a  promise 
and  prophecy  of  his  own  destiny,  it  is  true,  but  further,  as  an 
allegory,  by  searching  for  the  meaning  of  which  men  might  find 
and  know  Christ  Himself,  the  great  Stone  and  the  great  Rock 
from  whence  this  lesser  one  was  hewn.  The  peculiar  glory  of 
the  Messiah's  church,  the  Psalmist  had  foretold,  should  be  that 
men  would  be  '^  bom  "  in  her.  What  more  proper  than  at  birth 
they  should  be  named  ?  And  what  more  fitting  than,  being 
born  of  the  essential  life  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  that  body 
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of  which  they  are  the  members,  they  should  be  called  Christians 
after  His  name,  not  merely  as  it  describes  His  offices,  '^Anointed  " 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  but  chiefly  as  it  denotes  His  essence 
— Man  and  God?  For,  though  all  His  people  inherit  His 
offices,  not  all,  in  this  world,  enter  into  them ;  ^'  many  "  being 
"called,'^  but  ''few"  chosen;  whereas  all,  both  small  and  great, 
are  here,  without  exception,  partakers  q{  His  life ;  otherwise, 
they  could  not  be  saved. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  for  parents  to 
call  their  children  after  themselves.  The  neighbors  and  cousins 
of  Elizabeth  insisted  on  calling  her  son  ^'  Zacharias,"  *^  after 
the  name  of  his  father/'  and  objected  to  calling  him  *' John/' 
because  ''none  of  his  kindred  were  of  that  name.'*  But  as  the 
son  of  Elizabeth  would  never  have  been  born  but  for  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  who  called  him  into  being  had  already  provided 
his  name ;  and,  accordingly,  his  father,  while  yet  speechless  on 
account  of  his  unbelief,  wrote — "  His  name  is  John."  "  Jeho- 
vah's gift "  and  ''  The  Lord  is  gracious,"  the  name  John  is 
generally  interpreted,  and  as  a  son  born  to  take  away  the 
reproach  of  his  parents,  and  a  prophet  to  be  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  John  the  Baptist  was,  indeed,  to  his  parents  and  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  the  gracious  gift  of  God.  Besides,  sons 
inherit  the  surnames  of  their  father  more  inalienably  than  his 
titles  and  estate.  Of  these  they  may  be  dispossessed,  but  never 
of  the  name  that  stands  for  the  life.  How  much  more,  then, 
should  the  sons  of  Christ's  life  be  called  by  His  name,  especially 
the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  His  first  representative  son.  Plainly 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  thought  thus,  for,  as  soon  as  He  fore- 
saw his  re-birth.  He  gave  the  son  of  Jonas  his  corresponding 
surname. 

It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  new  kingdom  and  its  subjects 
should  be  suitably  designated.  The  old,  which  was  passing 
away,  had  been  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  people 
as  '*  Israelites  "  ;  and,  the  new,  superseding  it,  was  to  be  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  members  as ''  Christians." 
They  were  called  after  _Hi8  name  of  Christ,  and  not  after  His 
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name  of  Jesas,  though  Dr.  Donne  write«» :  "  And  before  they 
had  this  name  at  Antioch"  (Christians)  ''they  were  called 
(most  likely  from  the  name  of  Jesus)  Jesseans.  And  so 
Philo  Judaeus^  in  that  book  that  he  writes^  De  Jessenis^  in- 
tends by  his  JessenUy  Christians;  and  in  divers  parts  of 
the  world,  into  which  Christians  travel  now^  they  find  some 
elements^  some  fragments,  some  relics  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  practice  of  some  religious  men,  whom  those  countries 
call  Jesseans,  doubtlessly  derived  and  continued  from  the  name 
of  Jesus."  * 

They  are  not  called  after  His  name  of  Jesus^  though  it,  too, 
is,  like  Christ,  both  specific  and  generic — ^generic,  man ;  and 
specific,  sinless  man  (from  the  very  beginning  of  His  life).  But 
they  are  called  after  His  name  of  Christ,  because  that  implies: 
first,  that  He  is  Jesus,  this  sinless  Son  of  man  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  second,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press His  eternal  generation  from  God.  It  is  therefore  doubly 
generic,  and  His  people  wear  it  thus  in  partaking  of  His 
life,  as  He  is  both  the  God-created  Son  of  man,  and  the 
generated  or  "  begotten  "  Son  of  God  incarnate,  the  Stone  and 
the  Rock.  Jesus  is  likewise  doubly  generic,  meaning  man  cre- 
ated and  man  eternal,  and  for  this  reason  His  names  are  written 
equally '*  Jesus  Christ*'  and  "Christ  Jesus,"  though  in  both 
cases  the  last  is  generally  emphatic.  Jesus  being  also  His 
personal  and  individual  name,  as  it  further  signifies  that  He 
was  born  a  ^*  Saviour  *'  and  a  *'  Mediator,"  He  not  only  retained 
for  Himself,  but  when  He  re-named  His  first  disciple  and  son, 
he  retained  his  individual  name  too.  ^^And  Simon  he  sur- 
named  Peter."  He  cast  not  away  his  personal  name  of  Simon, 
but  only  his  generic  or  family  name  of  Jonas,  to  intimate  that 
he  was  reborn  of  another  life,  and  into  another  family.  As 
Cephas  and  Peter,  the  stone  and  the  rock,  he  was  to  be  but 
one  of  many,  though  the  chief;  and,  therefore,  as  the  most 
important  of  these,  his  name  was  henceforth  ^^  Simon  Peter." 
And  "  Simon  *'  Jesus  always  called  him,  except  in  the  three  in- 
*  Donne's  Works,  Sermon  cix. 
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stances  when  he  said,  '<  Thou  art  Peter ;''  ind,  '^  I  tell  thee, 
Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day  before  thou  shalt  thrice 
deny  that  thou  knowest  me ;"  and,  "  Arise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat.*' 

And  now,  since  they  are,  with  so  much  propriety,  not  called 
JesBeanSy  and  are  called  Christians,  did  they  receive  this  name 
by  chance,  or  by  the  will  of  God  ?  If  they  obtained  it  merely 
through  derision,  as  a  title  of  reproach  from  their  enemies,  why 
did  not  those,  who  hated  the  name  of  Jesus,  call  them  as 
quickly  by  this  name  as  by  the  other  ?  They  preached  Jesus 
as  much  as  Christ,  and  it  would  have  been  more  opprobrious  to 
be  called  the  follower  of  a  crucified  person,  than  of  a  Divine  one. 
Dr.  Donne  further  writes :  "  Christians,  among  themselves,  were 
called  by  divers  names  in  the  Primitive  church  for  distinction ; 
Fidele$j  the  Faithful,  and  Fratres,  the  Brethren,  and  Dideipulij 
Disciples ;  and  after,  by  common  custom  at  Antioch,  Christians. 
And  after  that  (they  say)  by  a  council  which  the  apostles  held 
at  the  same  city,  at  Antioch,  there  was  passed  an  express  canon 
of  the  church  that  they  should  be  called  so,  Christians."  * 

It  is  true  they  were  not  formally,  and  as  a  body  named 
Christians  by  their  Lord  before  nor  after  His  death  and  resur- 
rection ;  it  would  have  been  premature.  But  no  doubt  this 
'^  express  canon  of  the  church ''  was  prompted  by  that  same 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  impelled  Jesus  to  say  to  Simon  Bar- 
jona,  ^'  Thou  shalt  be  called.  Cephas  (a  Stone).''  Simon  was 
named  not  only  individually,  but  representatively,  and  in  giv- 
ing him  his  own  title  of  "  Anointed ''  prophet,  priest  and  king, 
the  Messiah  settled  the  like  title  on  every  one  of  His  succeeding 
disciples.  And  as  He  at  the  same  time  received  him  as  His 
first-born  son  into  the  new  family  of  man  and  Qod  about  to  be 
set  up  on  earth,  He  also,  under  the  figurative  name  of  a  stone, 
fixed  the  like  name  of  a  Christian  for  every  succeeding  son. 

§  5.   Chrut  the  Lord  perfect  God  and  perfect  man. 

Thus  the  term  ^'Christian,"  as  a  <iVfe,  signifies  not  merely 
one  who  has  become  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  has  likewise  been 

*  Serm.  cix. 
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made  His  prophelf,  priest  and  king,  through  that  ^'anointing  with 
the  Holy  Ghost/'  whereby  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  his 
lost  condition  as  a  sinner  by  nature,  and  recognize  the  H0I7 
Scriptures,  old  and  new,  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  been  enabled 
to  profess  his  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  live  according 
to  His  commandments ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  bring  others 
to  Christ  as  Andrew  brought  Simon  to  Jesus.  But  as  a  name, 
it  further  signifies  that  the  person  so  described  has  also  beea 
'*  born "  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  son  of  the  Christ  whose  life 
was  constituted  by  the  union  of  two  lives — man's  and  God's. 
Hence  though  but  one  life,  it  is  two-fold — two-fold  in  its  na- 
ture, the  life  of  man  being  created,  and  temporary  or  change- 
able, the  life  of  God  uncreated  and  eternal  and  unchangeable 
— two-fold  also  in  its  essence,  the  essence  of  man's  life  and 
the  essence  of  God*s  being  what  their  natures  make  them, 
wholly  distinct,  and  yet  (as  united  in  him)  but  one,  because 
the  same  ''* kind**  of  life,  in  these  essences  being  alike  in 
quality — humanj  and  alike  in  form — triune^  so  that  when  the 
Son  of  God  would  become  incarnate,  it  was  but  proper  and 
natural  that  He  should  seek  a  resting-place  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  be  born  the  "  Son  of  man,*'  He  only  followed 
thus  His  own  first  rule  of  *' Every  creature  after  its  kind" 

^^  Baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  the  words  of  Christ.  '^  And 
I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ''  are  the 
words  of  St.  Paul.  Christ  would  not  have  commanded  men  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  if  man  had  not  beea 
created  triune,  and  by  baptism  man  becomes  again  like  the 
first  Adam  before  Eve  was  made,  and  the  last  Adam  before  his 
death,  undifferentiated,  so  that  '*in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one."  Jesus  was  the  Soa 
of  man,  not  like  any  other  son  of  man,  but  like  Adam  before 
Eve  was  taken  out  of  him,  and  their  child  out  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  particularlyjnoted  that  His  life  was  not  made  up  of 
only  a  part  of  the  created,  and  a  part  of  the  uncreated  sources 
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from  whence  it  came,  for  then  it  would  not  have  been  true  God's 
nor  tme  man's^  but  a  nondescript  life  answering  to  neither.  And, 
therefore,  it  was  not  constituted  by  ^'  the  intimate  and  complete 
union  "  of  '*  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  "  alone — (or 
rather,  since  both  essences  are  Auman)— of  the  temporary  and 
eternal  natures  alone ;  but  of  their  created  and  uncreated  es- 
sences also.  The  union  of  the  natures  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  the  union  of  their  essences.  The  essence  and  na- 
ture are  equal  constituents  of  God's  life,  and  as  of  God's,  so  of 
man's.  Only  thus,  and  consequently,  Christ  the  Lord  was 
bom  of  the  whoh  life  of  God  and  the  whole  life  of  man,  and 
8o  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man. 

That  "bond,"  ^'the  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine,"  or 
rather  the  temporal  and  eternal  ^'  natures  "  in  Christ  was  not 
the  lotting  bond  of  his  personality.  Nor  was  merely  the 
union  of  the  created  and  uncreated  essences  such.  By  His  death 
the  union  of  His  natures  was  severed,  and  His  temporary  or 
mortal  nature  was  in  Him  personally  changed  into  immortal, 
and  thus  ''  swallowed  up "  forever ;  and  its  corresponding  es- 
sence would  have  been  the  same  had  it  been  in  quality  and 
form  different  from  or  less  than  His  uncreated  essence.  But 
Jesus,  though  no  longer  a  mortal  man  as  to  nature,  is  still  a 
true  created  man  as  to  essence,  and  will  remain  such,  ^^  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever."  Indeed, 
without  this  precise  similarity  in  the  quality  and  form  of  the  es- 
sences, the  union  of  the  two  natures  could  not  have  taken 
place.  However,  the  Lord  uncreated  and  eternal  did  become 
incarnate  in  man,  created  and  temporal,  and,  as  a  Saviour, 
even  in  man  mortal,  and  'this  very  similarity  being  the  lasting 
bond  of  His  fersonaUiyy  made  it  "  one  single  and  undivided." 
In  spite  of  the  essences  of  His  life  being  drawn  from  two 
sources — God  and  man — and  being  consequently  wholly  un- 
equal and  diverse  in  their  natures,  their  inherent  and  constitu- 
tional likeness  made  Him  not  two  persons,  but  one  person ;  one 
and  inseparable  as  to  essences,  though  separable  as  to  natures. 
And  this  "  likeness  to,"  or  ^^  image  of,"  or  equality  with  Him- 
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self,  in  which  God  originally  '^  made  man/'  alone  enabled  the 
created  essence  of  Jesus  the  Christ  to  remain  in  the  uncre- 
atedy  and  take  upon  itself  the  eternal  nature  of  the  latter, 
when  its  own  temporary  and  mortal  nature  yielded  to  the  strain 
of  death. 

This  similarity,  then^  (in  quality  and  form  of  the  essences), 
must  be  held  as  the  sheet-anchox:  of  the  incarnation,  for  God 
will  not  unite  lives  different  in  their  '^  kind,"  nor  can  He  beget 
anything  foreign  to  Himself.  Besides,  without  its  presence 
there,  men  would  be  holding  to  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
and  even  a  fantastic  possession,  aud  could  have  no  right  to  look 
for  the  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  session  of  "  the  Son  of 
man  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  nor  His  coming  to  judgment. 
And  all  this  Christianity  really  is  ;  or,  even  what  the  Jews  of 
Messiah's  day  affirmed — ^'  blasphemy."  Indeed,  the  only  effec- 
tual safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  conceiving  "  a  double 
Christ "  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  ^'  confounding  of  His  natures '' 
on  the  other,  is  the  holding  of  this  same  essential  likeness  of 
man  and  God.  For  it,  and  it  only,  in  the  first  instance,  solves 
the  *^  mystery ''  of  Christ's  being  as  both,  and  determines  the 
possibility,  and  reasonableness,  and  actuality  of  His  one  person- 
ality or  single  self-consciousness.  And,  in  the  second  instance, 
it  preserves  the  true  distinction  of  His  natures,  and  explains 
why  Christ  (seemingly)  ^^  on  account  of  the  union  of  both  na- 
tures attributed  to  one  what  belonged  to  the  other."  Seem- 
ingly— since  the  attributing  was  made  only  incidentally  to  His 
natures,  for  these  being  diverse  and  unequal  and  separable, 
they  would  have  been  confounded  by  an  actual  attributing. 
This  was  done  really  to  His  essences,  because  on  account  of 
their  precise  similarity,  and  through  their  eonaeqtient  indieeobi- 
ble  union,  they  made  Him,  always  and  forever  in  His  own 
thought,  and  in  reality,  but  one,  a  single  and  harmonious  per- 
sonality. The  essence  and  the  nature  of  man's  life  are  two 
things,  and  separable,  and  therefore  likewise  not  to  be  con- 
founded, but  distinguished  between ;  for  even  God,  though  He 
can  change  the  mortal  nature  and  sinful  character  of  man's 
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essence,  can  never  change  the  essence  itself,  since  in  respect  of 
qaalitj  and  form  He  made  it  like  His  own. 

And  further,  it  is  evident  that  this  similarity  or  ^'  likeness  " 
also  responds  to  the  following  : — (^'  If  it  be  granted  that  the 
finite  is  capable  of  receiving  the  infinite '' ),  **  the  question  then 
becomes,  How,  without  commixture  and  confusion,  and  without 
detriment  to,  nay,  more,  in  virtue  of  the  distinction  of  their 
essence,  divine  and  human  can  be  connected  in  Christ  ?  "  * — the 
finite  life  having  been  made,  as  shown  by  the  actual  incarna- 
tion, from  the  very  '^  beginning  '^  in  this  '^  image  of  God  "  for 
the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  infinite  life  as  its  comple- 
ment and  perfection. 

So  also,  were  not  man's  *^  vile  "life  equal  to  his  Redeemer's 
glorious  life  in  the  strength  of  a  triune  self-consciousness,  it 
could  not,  when  laid  hold  on  by  His  in  regeneration,  and  made 
to  pass  through  all  the  changes  and  conditions  of  his,  preserve 
throughout,  intact,  its  own  individual  identity.  The  self- 
consciousness  of  man  is  as  indestructible  as  his  essence  is 
unchangeable.  In  this,  too,  he  is  always  equal  with  God,  is 
already  divine.  The  nature  and  character  alone  of  his  life  are 
changed  by  regeneration.  And  the  character  in  becolning  sin- 
leas  and  holy,  and  the  nature  immortal  and  eternal,  through  the 
working  of  Christ's  life,  makes  man  still  more  divine,  or  ^'  as," 
in  the  sense  of  ^*  like  "  God. 

As  the  essence  of  the  Redeemer's  time-created  life,  now  also 
eternal  in  its  nature,  remains  in  the  essence  of  His  eternally 
begotten  life,  and  the  strength  of  its  triunity  preserves  the  self- 
identity  of  the  man  Jesus  intact,  it  shows  itself,  as  He  is  the 
last  Adam  once  mortal,  outwardly  in  His  human  form  of  body, 
and  inwardly  in  His  sympathy  and  oneness  with  all  His  people 
who  share  His  life  on  earth.  *^  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  ^'I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  And 
*^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  did  it  to  me.''  While  this  same  identifying  Himself 
with  His  people,  so  that  when  they  are  persecuted,  He  is,  and 
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when  loved^  He  is,  also  teaches  that  His  life  is  in  them  as  a 
father's  is  in  his  children,  since  they,  His  "  brethren/'  are 
the  children  of  God  only  as  God's  life  comes  to  them  through 
and  from  Him. 

It  is  consistent,  then,  that  in  giving  to  believers  of  His  life  as 
He  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  by  which  they  become  in 
deed  and  in  truth  His  sons,  He  should  also  give  to  them  all, 
without  exception,  His  '^  name  of  Christ,"  that  they  may  be 
known  by  the  world  as  such,  and  ever  remember  to  strive  after 
holiness  and  *^  depart  from  iniquity."  Nevertheless,  as  the  first 
aggregation  and  development  of  Himself,  the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands  and  destined  to  increase  and  fill 
the  whole  earth,  to  Simon  Barjona  only,  He  gave  it  as  an  exclu- 
sively personal  name,  in  the  words,  ^'Thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas/'  a  "  lively  "  or  "  living  stone." 


IX. 
NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Whitbxr?  a  Theological  Qnefltion  for  the  Times.  By  Charles  Augustus 
BriggSy  D.D.y  Davenport  Profefsor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Lan- 
guages in  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ners^Sons.     188d.    Price,  $1.75. 

Of  the  theological  workfs  publiBhed  during  the  past  year,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy.  Though  prepared  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  action  taken  in  May  last  by  the  General  As- 
eembijof  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  yet  neyer- 
theless  it  will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable  by  Christians  of 
all  denominations  on  account  of  Sie  broad  and  thorough  manner 
in  which  the  points  at  issue  are  discussed. 

The  substance  of  the  hook  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.    In  the 

ring  chapter  Dr.  Briggs  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact 
there  is  a  wide-spr^d  dissatisfaction  with  the  Old  Theology 
and  the  old  methods  of  worship  and  church  work,  and  that  all 
Christian  denominations  have  drifted  from  their  standards,  and  are 
drifting  at  tlie  present  time.  In  Chapter  Second  he  discusses,  in  a 
very  vigorous  manner,  the  subject  of  Orthodoxy,  which  he  defines 
as  ''right  thinking  about  the  Christian  religion."  Some  of  the 
statements  of  this  chapter  are  startling  on  account  of  their  bold- 
ness. In  the  six  chapters  that  follow  and  make  up  the  body  of 
the  book,  the  Westminster  standards  are  used  as  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  it  b  cleariv  proved  that  modem  Presbyterianism  has 
more  or  less  departed  from  those  standards  all  along  the  line.  In 
Chapter  Ninth  the  doctrines  that  divide  the  <;hurches  and  the  bar- 
riers to  Christian  union  are  considered ;  and  then,  in  the  conclu- 
ding chapter,  the  ideal  to  which  all  Christians  should  direct  their 
efforts  is  pointed  out  ''True  unity,"  Dr.  Briggs  ablj  maintains, 
"is  to  be  attained  bj  conservine  all  that  is  good  in  the  past 
achievements  of  the  Church  and  hy  advancing  to  still  higher  at- 
tainments.'' Therefore  he  holds,  "Christian  churches  should  go 
right  on  in  the  lines  drawn  by  their  own  history  and  their  own 
symbols." 

The  book,  as  Dr.  Briggs  himself  states  in  his  prefiMse,  is  histori- 
cal, polemical,  irenical  and  catholic  in  its  character.     In  style  it  is 
unusually  clear  and  vigorous.    Though  we  cannot  accept  all  its 
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Mah  AMD  His  Maladies  ;  or.  The  Way* to  Health.  A  Popular  Hand-book 
of  Physiology  and  Domestic  Medicine  in  Accord  with  the  Advance  in 
Medical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Bridger,  B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.B.G.P.E., 
Author  of  "The  Demon  of  Dyspepsia,"  " Bilionsness,"  "Diet  in  Epi- 
lepsy," "  Epitome  of  Two  Hundred  Cases  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1889.    Price,  $2.00. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  is  his  own  physician  has  a 
fool  for  a  patient.  In  this  saying  there  is  undoubtedly  much 
troth.  At  best  a  man  is  generally  a  poor  judge  of  himself,  and, 
knowing  this,  a  wise  man  will,  therefore,  when  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease, always  desire  to  submit  himself  for  treatment  to  the  judgment 
of  some  other  properly  qualified  person.  But,  nevertheless,  every 
man  should  have  some  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
physical  constitution  and  the  maladies  to  which  it  is  liable.  Such 
knowledge  it  is  the  object  of  the  volume  now  before  us  to  furnish. 
A  carefiu  examination  of  its  contents  convinces  us  that  it  is  most 
admirably  suited  to  the  intended  purpose.  The  information  which 
it  gives  is  truly  in  accord  with  the  advance  in  medical  science,  and 
IS  just  such  as  every  intelligent  person  should  ^possess.  It  is,  in- 
deedy  one  of  the  veij  best  books  of  its  kind,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  household.  A  careful  study  of  its  teachings  can 
scarcely  fail  to  dispel  many  popular  errors  as  regards  the  diseases 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to  guide  in  the  way  ofnealth. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Cobinthiaks.  By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods, 
D.D.  Kew  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.  1889. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  commentary, 
but  a  collection  of  expository  chapters  or  lectures,  in  which  the 
epistle  of  which  it  treats  is  practically  explained  in  a  wav  admi- 
rably suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  general  reader.  It  belongs 
to  the  series  known  as  '^  The  Expositor's  Bible,"  the  earlier  volumes 
of  which  have  heretofore  been  noticed  in  this  Review.  Of  the 
volumes  of  the  series  so  far  published,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
character  of  the  epistle  of  which  it  treats,  in  which  the  Great  Apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles  considers  some  of  the  most  difficult,  practical 
and  doctrinal  questions  which  again  and  again  claim  the  attention 
of  every  Church ;  and  in  part  to  the  vigorous  and  original  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Dods  discusses  the  Apostle's  teachings  in  this  Epistle. 
In  his  exposition  of  them  there  is  nothing  dull  or  w^ak.  On  the 
contrary  ne  deals  with  them  in  an  unusually  pointed  and  forcible 
manner,  and  shows  their  applicability  to  the  Churches  of  to  day. 
His  book  is  consequently  exceedingly  readable  and  valuable,  and 
we  would  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  their 
attention. 
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Imago  Ghristi  :  The  Example  of  Jesus  Christ  By  Rot.  James  Stalker, 
M.A.,  Author  of"  The  Life  of  Jesos  Christ,"  "  The  Life  of  St  Paai," 
etc.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  : 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.    1889.    Price,  |1.50. 

This  18  an  admirable  book  and  is  "  equally  fitted/'  as  Dr.  Taylor 
well  says  in  his  brief  Introduction.  **  to  be  a  companion  for  the 
closet  and  a  directory  for  the  life."  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  younger  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  18,  at  present,  we  believe,  the  highly  esteemed  pastor  of 
Free  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Glas^w.  In  preparing  himself  for 
the  ministry  he  prosecuted  his  studies  not  only  in  his  native  land, 
but  also  for  some  time  in  Germany.  He  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  very  valuable  and  suggestive  hand-books  on  the  *'Life  of 
Christ  "  and  the  "  Life  of  St  Paul."  The  present  work  is  no  less 
meritorious  than  those  which  have  precedea  it 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  divided  into  seventeen  chapters.  The 
first  is  introductory  and  treats  of  Thomas  a  Kempis'  ImUaUon  of 
Christ,  In  the  gixteen  chapters  that  follow  Christ  is  exhibited  in  order 
as  He  showed  Himself  in  the  home,  in  the  state,  in  the  Church,  as  a 
friend,  in  society,  as  a  man  of  prayer,  as  a  student  of  Scripture,  as 
a  worker,  as  a  nufferer,  as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  winner  of  souls,  aa 
a  preacher,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  controversialist,  as  a  man  of  feeling, 
and  as  an  influence.  The  work  throughout  .is  written  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  very  edifying  and  suggestive 
thought. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  By  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Dann,  D.D., 
Author  of' The  Mission  of  the  Spirit,*'  *' Holiness  to  the  Lord/' "The 
AnKels  of  God,"  **  Sermons  on  the  Higher  Life,"  etc.  New  York:  Hani 
&  Eaton.    Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  consists  of  Expository  Notes.  These  notes  are  not 
of  a  critical,  but  of  a  purely  practical  character.  They  are  entitled 
*'The  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,"  because  their  object  is  to 
show  that  in  this  book  the  Gospel  **  undoubtedly  is  in  type  and 
symbol,  in  rite  and  ceremony,  in  prophecy  and  in  illustration." 
The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  and  calb  atten- 
tion to  many  iniportant  truths  which  are  strikingly  illustrated  in 
that  portion  of  Scripture  to  which  it  relates.  It  U  especially  suited 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  read  the  Bible,  mainly  for  spiritual  im- 
provement.  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  all  such 
persons.  Teachers  of  Bible  dasses  will  also  find  it  suggestive  and 
useful. 

The  Book  Divine;  or,  How  do  I  Know  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God? 
By  Jacob  Embury  Price.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati: 
Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  question  considered  in  this  little  volume  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance.   If  the  Bible  is  not  the  wjrd  of  God  then  we  are  without 
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any  special  revelation  and  are  left  in  utter  darkness  as  re^rds 
man's  final  destiny.  If  we  cannot  know  whether  it  be  the  Word 
of  God  or  not,  we  are  left  in  a  no  less  deplorable  coDdition.  As- 
noetic  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  tha  Bible,  it  has  well  been  said, 
**  pats  a  quicksand  under  every  step ;  it  ungirds  the  faculties  so 
that  they  no  longer  work  to  any  end  ;  it  undermines  purpose  and 
inspiration,  and  feaves  no  path  for  the  feet  but  aimless  desire  or 
native  instinct — life  a  maze,  the  heavens  empty,  the  solid  world 
the  only  reality."  The  author  of  this  work  has,  therefore,  done 
well  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  such  doubt  is  not  warranted  by 
the  evidence  in  the  case. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  six  lectures,  which  treat  of  the  history 
of  the  Bible,  its  unity  amid  variety,  its  harmony  with  profane  his- 
tory, its  harmony  with  physical  science,  its  prophetic  element,  and 
its  central  person  and  life,  and  points  out  how  these  various  elements 
or  characteristics  imply  its  divine  origin.  These  lectures  are  not 
designed  as  a  new  or  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Christian  evidence,  but  rather  as  a  popular  presentation  of  some  of 
the  results  of  reliable  scholarship  in  this  field.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  edification  of  scholars  already  proficient  in  this  de- 
partment of  study,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  generally. 
In  st^le  they  are  graceful  and  persuasive,  in  argument  clear  and 
convincing.  The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  among 
those  for  whom  it  has  been  more  especially  prepared  and  will 
amply  repay  careful  reading. 

Old  Hbeoes:  The  Hittites  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  J.  K.  Pradenbarg,  Ph. 
D.,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Societj,  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  the  Societjic  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  of  London,  etc. ; 
Anther  of*  Witnesses  from  the  Dast;  or,  The  Bible  lUnstrated  from  the 
Monnmentfl,"  etc.  New  York :  Hnnt  &  Eaton ;  Cincinnati :  Cranston  & 
Stowe.     1889.    Price,  in  Paper,  50  cents ;  in  Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Hittites  were  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of 
Canaan.  Of  them  Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for 
a  sepulchre.  Only  brief  mention  is  made  of  this  people  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  for  a  long  time  very  little  was  known  con- 
cerning them.  Within  the  last  few  decades,  however,  monumental 
pictures,  hieroglyphic  texts  and  cuneiform  records  have  thrown 
some  light  on  their  history.  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  point 
oat  the  different  lines  of  research  and  to  fix  the  points  reached  in 
the  investigation.  At  the  same  time  it  answers  certain  criticisms 
of  the  Biblical  record  and  suggests  the  exercise  of  a  little  more 
scholarly  caution  in  the  announcement  of  Biblical  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies.  The  book  is  made  up  of  five  chapters,  or  esdays, 
which  are  respectively  entitled :  '*  Old  Heroes  from  Forgotten 
Graves,"  **  Fighting  for  Life,"  "  Heroic  Dying,"  "  Literature  and 
Art,"  and  *'  Religion."    All  these  essays  are  interesting  and  in- 
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structive.    From  the  £etcts  presented  in  them  a  fair  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  this  ancient  people. 

The  Lbssok  Commevtabt  on  the  International  Sanday-school  Lessons  for 
1890.  BjBev.  Jesse  L.  Harlbut,  D.D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton. 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1889.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  in  giving  instruction  on  the  International  Lessons 
for  the  ensuing  jear.  It  is  designed  especially  to  present  to  them 
"  the  results  of  the  widest  reading  and  the  latest  knowledge ;  to 
compare  the  opinions  of  man^  scholars,  and  to  give  their  conclu- 
sions, omitting  the  long  prelimaries  and  detaik ;  to  give  the  beet 
thoughts  from  many  authors  on  the  life  of  Christ ;  extracts  from 
authors,  monographs  and  sermons — in  short,  to  supply,  as  well  as 
one  volume  can  supply,  the  benefits  of  a  whole  library  in  the  de- 
partment of  Christology.'*  A  careful  examination  of  its  pages 
shows  that  all  this  has  been  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors  are  quoted.  In  the  case  of 
every  lesson  there  is  first  an  introduction,  then  the  lesson  itself  in 
the  authorized  and  in  the  revised  version,  explanatory  notes  on  the 
text,  helpful  references,  practical  thoughts,  and  teaching  hints. 
The  book  also  contains  several  maps  and  numerous  illustrations 
which  add  to  its  value.  Of  the  various  Lesson  Commentaries  that 
have  come  under  our  notice,  this  is,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  the  very 
best 

Supplemental  Lessons  for  the  Sunday-school.  By  Rev.  Jesse  L. 
Hnrlbnt,  D.D.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  & 
Stowe,  1889.    Price  in  Paper,  25  cents. 

Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels.  By  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hnrlbat,  D.D., 
Author  of  '*  A  Manual  of  Bible  Geography,"  '^Oatlines  Normal  Les- 
sons,'* and  "  Supplemental  Lessons  for  the  Sunday-school.'*  New  York : 
Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1889.  Price,  in  Paper, 
25  cents. 

These  two  small  books  are  intended  as  helps  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  The  object  of  the  first  is  more  especially  to  give  some  in- 
struction in  the  general  facts  of  Bible  knowledge,  which  every 
Bible  reader  requires  for  the  understanding  of  the  book.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  the  number  and  character 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament  history,  the  life 
of  Abraham,  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
The  second  volume  is  designed  to  guide  the  young  student  in  his 
■earch  after  knowledge  concerning  the  life,  the  work,  the  character, 
and  the  person  of  Christ.  It  consists  of  twelve  studies  which  treat, 
respectively,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Land  of  Palestine  the  people 
of  Palestine,  the  life  of  Christ,  the  thirty  years  of  preparation,  tiie 
year  of  obscurity,  the  year  of  popularity,  the  year  of  opposition,  the 
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week  of  the  passion,  the  day  of  Crnoifixion,  the  first  days  of  resur- 
rection, and  the  person  of  Christ.  Both  works  are  admirably  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  used  in  all  Sunday-schools. 

BiBLTCiL    Aktiquitibs.      By  Edwin  Gone  Bisssell,  D.D.    Philadelphia: 
The  American  Sanday-Bchool  Union,  pp.  420. 

A  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities  is  indispensable  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  The  interpreter  must  be  able  to  trans- 
fer himself  in  imagination  to  the  times  when  the  inspired  writers 
lived.  They  make  constant  allusions  to  their  modes  of  life — do- 
mestic, dyil  and  religious — so  different  from  ours,  and  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  amid  which  they 
wrote,  we  lose  much  of  the  meaning  they  intended  to  convey. 
Happily  the  necessary  knowledge  is  now  afforded  in  clear,  compact 
and  accurate  form  by  this  admirable  manual.  It  takes  the  place  of 
Dr.  Nevin's  work,  the  excellence'  of  which  is  attested  by  the  high 
favor  accorded  to  it  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Archseologi^ 
studies,  however,  have  during  this  period  made  rapid  advances. 
Fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  the  Scriptures  from  almost  every 

Xt  in  ue  Bible  lands.  How  much  has  been  accomplished  by  ex- 
rations  in  Palestine  and  by  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria!  and  Babylonia!  The  older 
works,  accordingly,  are  now  antiquated.  It  has  become  neceesary 
to  gather  up  the  results  of  later  research  and  present  them  in  popu- 
lar form  to  students  of  the  Bible.  For  this  task  Dr.  Bissell  is 
admirably  fitted,  having  the  requisite  literary  and  scholarly  quali- 
fications, and  his  work  renders  excellent  service  to  all  who  wish  in- 
telligently to  read  the  Bible.  One  has  only  to  compare  a  chapter 
of  his  book  with  the  corresponding  chapter  in  Dr.  K'evin's  to  see 
how  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  Biblical 
science  witnin  the  last  half  century.  The  illustrations  alone  are  a 
good  test.  A  few  decades  ago  most  of  them  could  not  have  been 
given.  This  manual  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many 
theological  seminaries,  among  the  rest  in  our  Seminary  at  Lancas- 
ter, and  after  a  close  examination  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
Bible  readers  as  a  valuable  ex^etical  aid. 

Pboplb's  Bible    Cohhektabt  on    Lxtke.     By  Edwin  W.    Rice,  D.D. 
Philadelphia :  The  American  Siinday-Bchool  Union,  pp.  331. 

This  volume  has  many  excellent  features  which  make  it  valuable 
for  popular  use.  It  gives  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, the  text  of  the  Common  Version  of  1611,  and  the  text  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881,  with  the  readings  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee incorporated.  The  Biblical  text  is  divided  into  topical  por- 
tions suitable  for  Sabbath  lessons  in  the  family  and  in  the  Sabbath- 
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school,  and  under  these  topical  diyisions,  as  well  as  under  eacb 
verse,  the  comments  are  grouped.  Each  section  closes  with  sug- 
gestive applications  of  a  practical  character.  Throughout  are  found 
maps  and  engravings,  from  photographs  and  other  original  sources, 
to  illustrate  the  narrative.  The  author,  already  favorably  known 
by  his  "  People's  Commentary  on  Matthew,"  and  his  "  Pictorial 
Commentary  on  Mark,"  as  well  as  by  other  work,  has  in  this  vol- 
ume rendered  much  assistance  to  the  Bible  student  by  casting  on 
the  sacred  page  the  light  to  be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
scenery,  tlie  people  and  ihe  habits  of  life,  speech  and  thought  cur- 
rent in  Palestine  when  our  Lord  lived  on  the  earth.  Ue  has 
gleaned  from  many  fields,  from  the  Jewish  Talmud,  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  and  the  best  modem  Biblical  scholars.  His  notes 
are  clear,  concise  and  judicious,  presenting  the  results  of  critical  re- 
search in  a  popular  style  from  a  conservative  point  of  view.  The 
introduction,  though  brief,  ^ves  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  know  concerning  the  authorship,  the  time  and  place 
of  composition,  the  language, style  and  sources  of  the  (Gospel.  Plain 
and  practical,  the  fruit  of  much  study,  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
the  mmily  and  Sunday-school,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  find  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  sphere  for  which  it  is  especially  intended. 

Rambles  Round  thb  Reformed  Lands.  By  Rev.  James  I.  Good,  D.  D., 
Author  of ''  The  Oriji^iQ  of  the  Rerormed  Church  in  Germanj."  Reading, 
Pa. :  Daniel  Miller,  Pablisher.     1889. 

It  is  pleasing  for  a  Reformed  to  turn  from  reading  a  book  on  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  this  account  of  foreign  lands  in  which,  some 
sections,  at  least,  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  their  origin.  It 
shows  us  that  even  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland  and  other  countries,  the  Reformed  Church  grew  up  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation  alongside  its  Lutheran  sister.  In  a 
former  volume  the  author  has  given  a  fuller  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany.  In  this  we  have,  as  the 
title  tells  us,  merely  rambles  in  Reformed  lands.  As  we  have  per- 
sonally visited  many  of  these  places  and  scenes  here  described, 
Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva,  Basle,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  the  Rhine, 
Berlin,  etc.,  the  report  of  these  rambles  serves  to  render  them  fresh 
in  our  recollection.  Dr.  Good  is  an  observant  traveler.  He  gives 
an  interesting  report  of  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  also  warmly 
attached  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  this  gives  a  fascination  to 
him  in  the  places  where  the  Reformed  Church  in  (Germany  had  its 
origin  and  early  history.  Notwithstanding  the  temptation  of  the 
alliteration,  we  should  prefer  the  title  as  *'  Rambles  in  Reformed 
Land^,"  but  this  is  only  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  are  met  with  the 
old  saying,  de  gmtibun  non  disputandum  est.  So  we  commend  this 
interesting  little  volume,  title  and  all. 
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The  Lutheravb  iv  America.  A  Story  of  Strojrgle,  Proffress,  Influence, 
and  ManrellouB  Growth.  By  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf,  D.  D.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D.  New  York :  J.  A.  Hill  & 
Company,  44  East  14th  St    1889. 

*  This  is  a  handfiome  Tolume  of  540  pages.  The  author  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  die  Lutueran  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  has  written  yaluable  articles  for  the  religious  press,  and 
in  this  Yolume  appears  as  a  competent  author.  The  first  part  giyes 
a  brief  account  of  the  preparation  for  the  Befoimation,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  report  of  liUther's  work  as  the  principal  leader 
and  hero  of  the  Reformation.  Thi^  portion  of  the  volume  would 
perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  author  had  referred  somewhat 
more  definitely  to  the  rise  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  sharing 
with  the  Lutheran,  the  honors  of  tJie  Reformation.  He  refers  to 
the  rise  of  certain  subjective  sects,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  any 
reference  to  the  work  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin. 

Then  we  think  the  author  makes  too  much  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  a  few  Lutheran  Churches  in  New  York  by  the  Dutch 
Beformed  Church.  He  says,  "  The  Lutheran  Church  is  no  more 
likely  to  command  favor  with  the  denominations  of  the  Reformed 
type  than  with  the  papal  communion."  The  Dutch  Church  was, 
DO  doubt,  exclusive  in  their  New  Amsterdam,  but  they  suffered  the 
same  persecution  afterwards  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Lutnerans  and  German  Re- 
formed live  together  in  peace  in  East  Pennsylvania,  generally 
worshipping  in  the  same  churches,  is  a  fact  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  above  remark  is  too  sweeping  as  applied  to  all ''  the  denomina- 
tions of  the  Reformed  type."  The  exclusive  spirit  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  recent  years  shows,  we  think, 
that  this  want  of  amiability  is  not  confined  to  the  Refi»rmed 
Church. 

So,  too,  the  sweeping  condemnatory  remarks  in  regard  to  Cal- 
vinism do  not  well  comport  with  the  fact  that  Luther  himself  was 
a  predc«tinarian  as  well  as  Calvin. 

But  in  the  Lutheran  Church  this  work  will  certainly  meet  with 
&vor,  as  it  gives  a  full  account  of  that  Church  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read 
by  others  also  outside  the  Lutheran  denomination.  The  illustra- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  volume  add  much  to  its  interest 

Wow  BT  Praysb  ;  or.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Bey.  Masayoshi  Oshikawa. 
By  Rer.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  SUtes.  Philadelphia: 
Reformed  Church  Publication  Board,  907  Arch  Street    1889. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  of  120  pages  with  deep  interest 
This  interest  has  been  greatly  increased  by  a  personal  acquaintance 
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with  the  cubjeei  of  the  biogimphy  here  giyen.  Rev.  Bartholomew 
hat  done  m  good  work  by  putting  it  in  print  in  saoh  good  style,  and 
thus  nakinff  it  aooenible  to  the  general  pablic,  eepecially  to  the 
Ikmiliet  and  memberi  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

ReT.  Odihikawa  has  visited  moat  sections  of  the  Reformed  Cliarcj^ 
in  this  country,  and  his  history  has  become  so  well  known  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  refo  particularly  to  the  contents  of  this  book. 
U  ought  to  rraiTe  a  wide  dreulation.  It  cannot  £ul  to  stir  up  a 
d^psr  inlH^sst  in  the  work  dT  misaons  in  Japan,  as  carried  for- 
wan!  by  our  Refbnaed  Church.  The  illnstratiotts  add  modi  to  its 
iul«r«si 
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REVBLATION  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  RBV.  WM.  EUPP,  D.D. 

Ths  Wat.  The  Naturt  and  Meant  of  ReoelaUam,  By  John  F.  Weir,  IL  A., 
X.  A.,  Besn  of  th«  I>ep«rtiii«nt  of  Pino  Arts  in  Yalo  Unirenitj.  Uoaghton, 
Biifflin  &  Gompftnj,  Boeton  &  New  York.    1889. 

Wb  have  found  this  book  to  be  no  light  reading.  In  fact  we 
succeeded  in  working  onr  way  through  it  onlj  after  several 
attempts,  and  by  a  determinate  effort  of  will.  This  was  not 
becanse  we  met  with  any  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
thought  presented  in  it,  nor  because  that  thought  is  not  ex- 
pressed, for  the  most  part  at  least,  in  clear  and  intelligible 
language ;  but  because  we  found  it  as  a  whole  to  run  contrary 
to  our  most  fundamental  ideas  of  divine  revelation,  and  there- 
fore to  excite  our  opposition  and  protest  at  almost  every  step. 
Although  here  and  there  it  contains  views  of  truth  with  which 
we  could  agree,  yet  our  reading  of  the  book  was  attended  all 
the  while  by  the  conviction  that  what  is  here  set  forth  as  the 
way  of  revelation,  is  decidedly  not  the  way,  and  that  there  can, 
therefore,  be  neither  edification  nor  profit  in  walking  therein. 
10  143 
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Another  difficulty  with  the  book  is  the  lack  of  a  clear  logical 
arrangement  of  its  gubject-matter.  There  is,  indeed,  a  parti- 
tion of  the  book  into  eight  sections,  which  bear  the  following 
headings:  The  Beginning  and  the  Ending;  The  Seers  and 
Prophets;  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  New;  The 
Son  of  Man;  The  Risen  Christ;  The  Hdy  Ghost;  The  SpirU 
of  Truth,  But  this,  on  closer  inspection,  is  found  to  be  only  a 
mechanical  partition,  and  not  a  logical  division  of  thought.  As 
far  as  its  thought  is  conceryd,  the  book  is  one  homogeneous 
mass,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  members  or  parts ; 
reminding  one  of  certain  sermons,  occasionally  heard,  which 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  three  partSy  but  in  which  one  would 
suspect  no  division  at  all,  if  it  were  not  formally  announced, 
and  of  which  one  would  expect  no  end  either,  if  it  were  not 
understood  that  the  physical  limitations  of  the  preacher  would 
somewhere  make  an  end  necessary. 

The  aim  of  the  book  before  us,  as  intimated  in  the  preface,  is 
to  serve  as  a  countercheck  to  the  recent  naturalistic  methods  of 
treatingtheBible,  whereby  it  is  emptied  of  its  divine  authority 
and  force,  and  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  sacred  literatures  of 
the  nations.  This  naturalism  in  religious  and  theological 
thought  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  reaction  against ''  the  extreme 
supernaturalism  of  the  older  estimates  of  the  Bible,"  which 
virtually  turned  it  into  an  infallible  code  of  doctrines  miracu- 
lously communicated  from  heaven.  Both  of  these  tendencies 
are  assumed  to  be  wrong,  and  destructive  of  sound  Christian 
thinking ;  and  an  effort  is  made  by  the  author  to  escape  the 
dangers  on  either  side  by  what  is  called  a  spiriJL'ual  treatment  of 
the  Bible ;  which  consists  simply  in  substituting  for  the  literal 
or  natural  sense  of  Scripture  another  and  different  sense, 
believed  to  be  obtained  by  '^  spiritual  insight,"  and  supposed  to 
be  more  worthy  of  Ood,  while  the  notion  of  a  miraculous  com* 
munioation  of  the  letter  is  allowed  to  stand  the  same  as  before. 
The  conception  of  revelation  that  underlies  Mr.  Weir's  book 
is  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  divine  or  spiritual  truth 
through  the  agency  of  spiritual  beings,  which  are  supposed  to 
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be  intermediate  between  the  Absolate  Spirit,  or  God,  and  inan» 
Thie  intermediate  spirit-world  is  a  graded  realm  of  psychical 
beings,  at  the  bead  of  which  stands  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel 
and  the  Logos  of  the  incarnation :  next  to  Him  comes  the ''  angel 
of  the  presence ; "  and  after  this  one,  a  numerous  host  of 
angelic  beings  of  various  orders  and  various  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion. This  psychical  realm  forms  the  medium  through  which 
only  God,  the  Absolute  or  "  free  Spirit,"  can  hold  communion 
with  the  mind  of  man,  at  least  in  its  present  human  stage  of  pro- 
gress. In  a  way  that  Mr.  Weir  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  the 
Absolute  Spirit  is  supposed  to  communicate  His  mind  to  beings 
in  the  spiritual  or  psychical  realm ;  and  these  then  communicate 
it,  by  means  of  visions,  verbal  messages,  signs,  and  symbolical 
manifestations,  to  the  minds  of  seers  and  prophets  on  earth. 
Man  as  a  psychical  being  has  a  natural  affinity  for  the  psychi- 
cal world,  and  natural  aptitudes  for  intercourse  with  psychical 
beings.  He  has  psychical  senses,  corresponding  to  the  senses 
of  the  body — ^a  psychical  eye  and  psychical  ears,  by  means  of 
which  he  may  be  made  to  see  and  hear  spiritual  or  divine 
tbings ;  or  the  spirits  may  take  possession  also  of  his  outward 
senses,  and  of  his  bodily  organism,  and  through  these  give  expres- 
sion to  the  truths  which  they  are  sent  to  communicate.  This 
is  declared  to  be  no  more  mechanical  a  process  than  that  by 
means  of  which  men  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  revelation  of  God  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  pass.  Holy  men  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  holy  spirits.  And  the  Bible  is  the  result  or  conse- 
quence of  this  revelation.  The  Bible,  however,  is  not  the  revela- 
tion itself;  that  is  to 'say,  the  truth  revealed,  or  *Hhe  word  of 
Gh>d/'  is  not  identical  with  the  Biblical  narrative.  ^'  The  word 
of  God,"  the  author  declares,  ^*  is  wholly  incapable  of  being 
express^  in  human  language ; ''  for  it  has  in  it  an  ^^  element  of 
infinity  and  eternity,'^  because  it  comes  from  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Spirit.  The  outward  form  or  letter  of  Scripture,  being 
derived  from  the  psychical  instruments  through  which  the 
revelation  is  conveyed,  both  angelic  and  human,  is  not  an  ex- 
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pression,  but  a  veiling  rather  of  the  spiritual  tmth  intended  to 
be  made  known.  It  ib,  however,  only  in  this  form  and  through 
these  instrumentalities  that  any  revelation  from  God  to  the 
natural  mind  is  supposed  to  be  at  all  possible. 

Great  account  is  made,  in  the  book  under  consideration,  of 
the  difference  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  mind,  or 
the  natural  and  spiritual  consciousness.  The  natural  mind 
consists  of  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason  which 
belong  to  the  human  soul  in  virtue  of  its  natural  constitution. 
The  spiritual  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
fusion into  the  soul  of  a  new  element  from  above,  namely,  that 
of  the  spirit.  This  constitutes  a  new  stage  in  the  process  of  the 
creation  of  man.  But  when  this  stage  has  been  reached  in  any 
individual  case,  revelation  is  no  longer  necessary,  because  man 
becomes  capable  then  of  communing  with  God  directly — 
spirit  with  Spirit.  Revelation  is  only  necessary  for  the  natural 
man.  But  the  natural  man,  it  is  said,  can  only  receive  spiritual 
things  when  they  are  veiled  under  symbols  and  signs,  whose 
meaning  the  natural  mind  does  not  discern.  Hence  also,  we 
are  told,  our  Lord  usually  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables. 
Divine  revelation  moreover,  we  are  further  told,  "  is  always 
ahead  of  the  human  understanding,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  its  truths  should  be  veiled  in  symbols  having 
an  outward  natural  sense  as  well  as  an  inward  spiritual  mean- 
ing." The  outward  natural  sense  is  thus  one  thing,  and  the 
'inward  spiritual  sense  is  another  and  different  thing.  The 
whole  of  the  Bible  becomes  thus  substantially  a  collection  of 
allegories  or  parables  ''  through  which  the  truths  of  revelation 
are  tempered  as  it  were  to  the  natural  mind." 

The  relation  between  the  letter  and  spirit,  according  to  the 
scheme  here  presented,  is,  however,  not  such  that  the  latter 
could  in  any  measure  be  learned  by  the  study  and  penetration 
of  the  former.  It  is  not  like  the  relation  between  a  word  and 
its  contents,  nor  like  that  between  a  picture  and  the  idea  of 
beauty  which  it  enshrines,  which  is  always  constant  and  definite. 
The  letter  and  spirit  in  Scripture  are  not  joined  together  by 
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any  natural  law  of  association  discoverable  by  reason.  '^  The 
spiritual  essence  or  diyiDe  intention  of  revelation  is  not  in  the 
form/'  says  our  author,  although  he  adds  that  ^*  it  may  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  form/'  It  cannot  be  discerned,  however^ 
by  any  intellectual  or  rational  process,  or  by  any  activity  of 
the  human  mind  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws.  Rules  of 
grammar  and  logic,  and  canons  of  historical  criticism,  may  lead 
to  the  uaderstanding  of  the  external  historical  or  natural 
sense ;  bat  that  does  not  bring  the  mind  a  whit  nearer  to  the 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  intention  or  meaning.  That  can 
be  reached  only  by  direct  spiritual  enlightenment  or  inspiration, 
*'  by  which  a  spiritual  order  of  discernment,  something  ab  extra^ 
18  added  to  the  natural  endowment  of  faculty  with  which  the 
mind  is  provided  in  the  order  of  nature/'  As  the  divine  truth 
is  not  revealed  in  the  letter,  but  rather  concealed  in  it,  it  follows 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  process  of  literal  or 
philological  interpretation.  To  understand  the  literal  meaning 
of  some  passage  of  Scripture  may,  therefore,  be  quite  possible 
for  one  who  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit ; 
for  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  could  not  be  deposited  in  any 
finite  form  of  words ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  truths  of  revelation 
could  be  discovered  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  would  be  to 
sappose  the  '^  Spirit  to  be  imprisoned  in  fixed  forms,  which 
would  render  it  lifeless  and  void  of  spiritual  energy."  This 
is  what  is  supposed  to  be  meant  by  St.  Paul's  declaration  that 
/*  the  letter  kilieth  but  the  Spirit  maketh  alive.''  The  sense  of 
the  Spirit  in  revelation  is  infinite,  and  can,  therefore,  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  new  spiritual  sense  in  the  soul,  which  is  im- 
planted in  it  in  consequence  of  the  new  birth ;  and  this  new 
birth  is  for  it  the  dawn  of  the  last  day. 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  our  author's 
idea  of  the  method  of  revelation  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Up  to  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive is  supposed  to  be  entirely  unhistorical.  The  account  of 
the  creation  and  of  the  patriarchs  is  merely  a  collection  of 
'* representative  allegories''   under   which  are  veiled    truths 
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relating  to  the  progressive  deTelopment  of  human  conscious- 
ness. From  the  time  of  Abraham  onward,  it  is  asserted^  on 
what  grounds  we  do  not  know,  that  ''  the  record  assumes  a 
historic  basis ;  "  but  the  history  that  underlies  it  had  its  signifi* 
cance  not  in  itself,  nor  in  its  real  historical  issue  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  but  in  an  order  of  ideas  wholly  outside  of  itself. 
*'  That  the  Jews  were  a  divinely  chosen  people,"  the  author 
says,  **  implies  that  they  were  selected  to  enact  a  part  under 
supernatural  guidance,  and  this  gave  to  their  history  the  char- 
acter of  a  realistic  allegoryi  marking  the  passage  of  the  soul 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace. '^ 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Bible  like  that  which  is  here  proposed,  would  greatly  enlarge 
the  sphere  and  number  of  one's  religious  conceptions.  If  there 
is  no  discoverable  law  that  connects  the  spiritual  sense  with  the 
outward  letter  of  Scripture,  then  what  is  to  hinder  the  religions 
fancy  from  running  riot  and  producing  an  indefinite  multitude 
of  theological  vagaries  ?  In  fact,  however,  this  result  does  not 
seem  to  follow,  or  at  least  only  partially.  On  the  contrary  it 
would  seem  that  this  method  of  treating  the  Bible  really  tends, 
not  to  an  enlargement|  but  to  a  contraction  of  the  extent  and 
limits  of  religious  thought.  Instead  of  a  quickening,  there 
appears  to  be  a  paralysis  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination, 
upon  which,  under  this  method,  everything  depends ;  and  the 
mind  seems  to  be  restricted  to  a  few  common-place  religious 
ideas  which  are  discovered  in  every  thing  and  every  where. 
In  the  system  of  Swedenborg,  as  is  well  known,  these  ideas  are 
the  notions  of  the  divine  lave  and  taiedomy  which  ''flowing 
into  '^  the  human  soul  there  produce  goodneee  and  truth.  Around 
these  simple,  though  of  eourse  not  unimportant,  ideas  the  mind 
of  the  seer  and  the  minds  of  his  followers  in  the  '*New  Jeru- 
salem,'^ are  continually  revolving.  Here  the  Bible  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  origin  and  nature  from  the  principle  of  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  constitution  of 
the  world.  Every  fact  in  nature  or  history  is  believed  to  have 
something  corresponding  to  it  in  the  being  and  character  of 
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Gh>d.  This  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  grand  scheme,  and  to 
promise  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  religious  concept 
tionsy  especially  of  conceptions  relating  to  God.  Bat  in  fact  it 
is  otherwise.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  things  in  nature, 
each  one,  on  the  theory  of  correspondence,  pointing  to  some 
fact  in  the  being  or  character  of  God.  But  how  to  explain  this 
eorrespondence  in  detail — ^there  is  the  difficulty — a  difficulty  by 
which  even  the  imagination  of  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed.  And  so  the  explanation  commonly  gets  no  farther 
than  the  general  notions  of  divine  love  and  wisdom  or  of  good- 
ness and  truth,  and  their  opposites,  which  are  discovered  in  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  earth  and  sea,  in  mountains  and  hills, 
in  rivers  and  fountains,  and  in  everything  else  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible. 

In  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Weir,  which  in  other  respects  has  a  good 
deal  of  affinity  with  that  of  the  Swedish  prophet,  every  thing 
is  made  to  revolve  around  the  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  soul 
from  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  grace.  In  fact  the  whole 
body  of  revelation,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  but  a  symbol  or 
allegory  of  the  growth  of  the  soul,  or,  as  Mr.  Weir  expresses 
it,  ^  of  the  creation  of  man."  The  six  days  of  creation,  for 
example,  are  symbolic  representations  of  *'  six  stages  of  con* 
sciousness,"  through  which  every  man  must  pass  before  he 
comes  to  be  a  complete  man  through  the  addition  to  his  soul  of 
the  element  of  spirit*  ''  The  allegory  of  creation,"  we  read, 
**  as  contained  in  Genesis  comprises  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
days  or  states  of  being,  through  which  the  soul  passes,  from 
the  incipient  act  of  creation  till  it  comes  into  the  perfect  like- 
ness of  Gt>d,  who  wills  to  dwell  therein  in  all  his  fulness.  The 
terms  ereaiionj  dayty  earthy  firmament^  waieri^  Iffe,  death,  etc., 
once  literally  construed  in  the  narrowest  sense  as  referring 
strictly  to  natural  things,  are  now  again  regarded  as  symbols 
of  spiritual  things.*'  And  these  spiritual  things  are  simply 
successive  states  and  conditions  of  the  human  soul.  ^The 
earth,"  for' example,  '4s  but  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  natural 
consciousness  gradually  awakened  in  the  souls  of  men  ;    and 
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which  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  daj  is  destined  to  yield  to  the 
creation  of  a  spiritual  conscionsness."  So  again  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse  are  said  to  ^'  stand  as  representa- 
tive symbols  of  the  seven  successive  stages  of  consciousness 
through  which  the  soul  passes  from  its  £denic  state  to  its  final 
union  of  will  and  life  with  God/' 

The  term  JSderUc  state  is  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  the 
soul  previous  to  the  awakening  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
garden  of  Eden  is  merely  "  a  symbol  of  a  state  of  childlike 
innocence,  without  knowledge,  when  the  soul  has  not  yet 
learned  to  know  good  and  evil/'  .'^  It  is  a  purely  psychical 
state  wherein  the  moral  sense  is  dormant  .  •  .  a  state  of 
innocent  purity  in  which  every  child  coming  into  the  world 
still  lingers  for  a  time,  but  from  which  it  gradually  falls  away 
through  self-will,  by  yielding  to  a  natural  desire  for  knowledge 
and  experience/'  This  natural  desire  for  knowledge,  which  i^ 
a  universal  human  instinct,  is  symbolised  by  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  the  eating  of  *this  tree  sig- 
nifies yielding  to  this  instinct,  whereby,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  moral  sense  is  aroused,  or  the  soul  i»  made  to  know 
good  and  evil,  and  ^^  through  a  further  persistence  of  carnal 
desire  and  self-will  the  evil  is  converted  into  sin/'  This  is  the 
fall,  which,  accordingly,  is  not,  as  has  so  long  been  believed,  a 
single  fact  in  past  history,  but  a  fact  that  occurs  necessarily  in 
the  life  and  progress  of  every  soul.  In  consequence  of  this 
occurrence,  man  passes  from  the  Edenic  or  pre-moral,  into  a 
moral  state,  which  is,  however,  at  once  also  a  carnal  or  sinful 
state.  There  is,  according  to  this  view,  no  such  thing  as 
hereditary  sin  in  the  old  theological  sense ;  and  yet  sin  is  a 
natural  necessity  in  the  case  of  every  human  being,  inevitably 
resulting  from  the  aptitudes,  tendencies,  dispositions,  and  the 
like,  implanted  in  the  flesh,  or  in  the  carnal  mind. 

And  as  the  fall  consists  in  the  transition  of  the  soul  from 
the  Edenic  to  the  carnal  state,  so  salvation  consists  in  the 
transition  from  the  carnal,  through  the  moral,  into  the  spiritual 
state.     In   other  words,   the  soul's  salvation  consists  in  the 
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formation  of  a  spiritual  conscioaBneBS.  This  is  also  its  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  its  new  birth,  its  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  6ody  and  the  commencement  of  the  last  day.  This  state  is 
brought  to  pass  through  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  imitation 
of  His  example,  in  which  men  are  assisted  by  His  ghostly 
presence  and  power ;  although  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual 
conciousness  itself  is  the  result  in  the  end  of  an  impartation  to  the 
.human  being  of  the  element  of  spirit  from  above.  Although 
the  author  speaks  of  a  ghostly  presence  of  Christ  as  aiding  in 
the  salvation  of  men,  yet  essentially  Christ  is  related  to  human 
salvation  only  in  the  way  of  example  and  representative 
type. 

As  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  Mr.  Weir  teaches  that 
He  is  a  divine,  though  created  being.  He  had  a  pre-existence 
in  the  psychical  world  previous  to  His  appekrance  in  the  flesh  as 
the  Son  of  man.  The  statement  in  Isa.  48 :  10,  '^  before  me 
there  was  no  Ood  formed/'  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  premun- 
dane  formation  or  creation  of  the  divine  soul  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Jehovah  or  Logos,  that  became  incarnate  in  Jesus.  Before 
its  coming  in  the  flesh  that  soul  was  ''  filled  with  the  Spirit,'* 
and  was  therefore  divine.  That  was  the  glory  which  He  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  which  He  laid  aside 
when  He<descended  into  the  carnal  realm  and  was  made  man. 
This  entrance  of  Jehovah  into  the  conditions  of  humanity  is 
believed  to  be  symbolically  represented  by  the  story  of  the 
madness  and  dethronement  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  also  in  the  40th  Psalm,  in  which  the  ^'  horrible 
pit  and  the  miry  clay  "  out  of  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  his 
soul  was  delivered,  is  said  to  signify  the  carnal  conditions  into 
which  the  Messianic  soul  entered  at  His  incarnation.  With 
these  carnal  conditions  the  Bon  of  Man  ^*  waged  a  ceaseless 
warfare  until  He  overcame  them ;  for  these  conditions  were 
contrary  to  the  impulses  of  His  being.  It  was  thus  that  He 
bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body.''  Though  His  will  was  entirely 
free,  like  that  of  any  other  human  being,  and  though  He 
was  really  assailed  by  temptation,  He  remained  wholly  without 
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Bin ;  and  His  sinlessneBs  U  the  onlj  real  miracle  of  His  life, 
because  this  transcends  the  ordinary  capacity  of  hamanity; 
while  His  works,  if  they  were  thoroughly  understoody  would  be 
found  not  to  go  beyond  tho  power  which  belongs  essentially  to 
all  men.  But  '^though  Himself  without  sin,  He  entered 
into  the  full  consciousness  of  the  sinner.  He  suffered  even  as 
the  sinner  suffers,  until  His  soul  was  again  quickened  by  the 
indwelling  presence  of  Ood."  The  atonement  consisted, 
merely  in  the  moral  assimilation  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man,  to 
Ood.  *' Gradually  the  will  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  man  became 
so  identified  with  the  Father's  will,  as  Son  of  God,  that  even- 
tually perfect  at-one-ment  was  consummated,  and  He  declared, 
^  I  and  the  Father  are  one/ '' '  This  unification  or  oneness 
holds,  however,  only  between  the  particular  soul  of  Christ,  and 
God,  and  must  be  brought  to  pass  in  other  souls  by  a  process  that 
is  essentially  the  same.  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  in  itself 
th^  reconciliation  of  the  world,  but  only  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  world  may  become  reconciled. '  '^  The  life  of 
Jesus  was  the  representative  life  of  the  soul :  '*  that,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Even  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  nothing 
extraordinary  or  miraculous.  It  was  simply  His  appearance 
in  the  psychical  state,  into  which  every  man  enters  at  death. 
His  ascension  into  heaven,  finally,  was  His  glorification  in  the 
psychical  realm,  or  His  re-investment  with  that  Spirit  with 
which  He  was  filled  before  His  incarnation.  And  as  thus  filled 
with  the  Spirit  He  afterwards  appeared  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  same  character  He  still  continues  at  times  to  act  upoa 
men,  although  now  invisibly.  The  Holy  Ghost,  accordingly,  ia 
the  disincarnated  soul  of  Jesus.  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  two  forms  or  penans  of  the  same  soul  or  self,  the  word 
person  being  used  in  the  old  sense  of  mask.  Such  is  the  out- 
come of  this  '*  spiritual  explanation  '^  of  the  Bible,  so  far  as 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christian  faith  are  concerned.  We 
have  given  our  author's  views  on  these  doctrines,  perhaps  at  aa 
undue  length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the  conse- 
quences which,  according  to  his  own  mind,  flow  from  his  funda- 
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mental  position  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of 
the  Bible. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  criticize  the  particu- 
lar views  of  doctrine  presented  in  Mr.  Weir's  book.  With 
some  of  these,  as  we  have  already  intimated|  it  is  possible,  more 
or  lessy  to  sympathize.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
view  of  original  sin ;  which  although,  as  we  believe,  not  ade- 
quate to  the  truth  involved  in  the  old  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it 
ignores  anything  like  the  fact  of  a  historical  fall,  and  makes 
sin  a  natural  necessity  in  the  development  of  human  life,  we 
yet  regard  as  more  rational  than  the  old  traditional  conception 
which  allows  every  human  being  to  be  born  in  a  state  of  dam- 
nation on  account  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression. So  also  the  view  of  the  atonement  here  presented, 
although  in  our  conviction  falling  far  short  of  the  profound 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject,  is  at  least  free 
from  those  notions  of  imputation  and  of  a  substitutionary 
punishment  of  sin,  which,  to  our  mind^  involve  a  confusion  of 
all  moral  judgment  and  a  dishonor  to  the  character  of  God. 
And,  finally,  there  is  something  also  in  that  softening  of  the 
idea  of  the  miraculous  which  constitutes  a  feature  of  the 
book  before  us,  that  will  commend  it  to  modern  habits  of  mind 
trained  in  the  school  of  physical  science.  In  its  views  of 
Christology,  Pneumatology  and  Soteriology  generally,  how- 
ever, the  book  must  be  regarded,  we  believe,  as  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and,  therefore, 
even  the  truth  which  it  contains  will,  because  of  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  appears,  largely  fail  to  get  a  patient  hearing. 

But  our  chief  concern  now  is  with  the  method  of  revelation 
advocated  in  this  book,  and  with  its  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Bible.  It  is  to  this  latter  conception  that  we 
propose  principally  to  devote  our  attention.  In  regard  to  the 
notion  of  a  world  of  psychical  beings  intermediate  between 
(}od  and  man,  and  serving  as  instruments  of  •divine  revelation, 
it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  call  attention  to  the  simi- 
larity between  this  and  the  notion  of  ceons  in  the  various  sys- 
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teiDB  of  ancient  Onosticism.  According  to  Mr.  Weir,  as  well 
as  according  to  Marcion  and  Yalentinus,  God  dwells  in  an 
unapproachable  height,  between  which  and  man  there  is  an 
impassable  galf,  that  has  in  it  a  host  of  intermediate  psychical 
beings  including  Jehovah  and  the  angels,  but  that  is  not  filled 
up  in  any  such  way  as  to  make  possible  an  immediate  communi- 
cation between  God  and  man.  Mr.  Weir  speaks  at  times  of  an 
immediate  indwelling  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  in  the  human 
soul  as  in  a  "  vessel ;  '*  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  view  of  his 
fundamental  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  this  after  all  implies  no  real  union  between  the  Divine 
and  human  natures.  These  must  forever  stand  apart  as  incom- 
patible entities.  This  conception,  we  hold,  renders  impossible 
the  very  idea  of  divine  revelation  in  any  true  sense.  Man  can- 
not know  God ;  he  can  know  only  what  the  spirits  report  con- 
cerning Him ;  and  how  they  get  their  knowledge  of  Him 
remains  an  unexplained  mystery. 

There  are  probably  few  theological  thinkers  in  modern  times 
who  will  agree  with  Mr.  Weir  in  this  notion  of  a  realm  of 
intermediate  beings,  whether  they  be  called  psychce  or  cBons^  as 
connecting  links  between  the  Divine  and  human  worlds;  But 
the  theory  of  the  Bible,  which  underlies  his  speculations,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  gets  out  of  the  Bible  these  fantastic 
doctrines,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  more  plausible.  There 
are  obvious  difiSculties  connected  with  the  literal  interpretation 
of  at  least  some  passages  of  the  Bible.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  a  divine  infusion 
either  of  words  or  thoughts  into  the  pens  or  minds  of  sacred 
writers,  so  that  every  letter  in  it  must  be  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  a  direct  divine  agency  and  to  form  an  essential  part 
of  divine  truth,  it  is  difficult  in  the  -  case  of  many  passages  by 
means  of  a  literal  interpretation  to  obtain  a  sense  that  is 
worthy  of  God.  Hence  many  good  and  great  men,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  had  recourse  to  allegoristio 
methods  of  interpretation.  They  said,  if  the  literal  explana- 
tion of  any  statement  of  the  Bible  will  not  yield  a  sense  that 
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18  worthy  of  Ood  and  profitable  to  the  Churchy  then  it  is 
necessary  to  find  some  other  sense  that  shall  be  worthy  and 
profitable;  and  this  then  mast  be  regarded  as  the  sense 
intended  by  the  Spirit.  Origen  and  the  school  of  Alexandria 
fiirnish  illustrions  examples  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Bible.  According  to  the  then  current  division  of  human  nature 
into  body,  soul  and  spirit,  they  distinguished  a  threefold  sense 
of  Scripture,  namely,  the  natural  or  historical,  the  psychical 
or  moral  and  the  spiritual  or  religious,  each  of  wliich  they 
believed  to  be  intended  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
men  in  different  stages  of  religious  development.  * 

All  this,  we  say,  sounds  more  or  less  plausible,  and  helps  us 
in  a  fashion  to  get  over  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  Bible.  'So  there  is  something  plausible  also  in  Mr.  WeirV 
notion  of  *'  an  infinite  and  eternal  element "  as  connected  with 
the  word  of  Ood,  which  must  be  in  its  very  nature  incapable 
of  being  expressed  lA  any  finite  form  of  words.  ''Truth," 
Mr.  Weir  tells  us,  *'is  many-sided,  and  a  word  of  God  as  a 
spiritual  utterance  embracing  the  elements  of  infinity  and 
eternity  is  inexhaustible  in  the  depth  of  its  riches  and  mystery  : 
that  which  is  above  time  and  space  is  incapable  of  being  com- 
passed by  any  human  thought."  This  conceptTon  seems  at 
first  sight  to  exalt  the  Bible  and  to  enhance  its  value ;  as  does 
also  the  idea  that  revelation  is  always  ahead  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  can  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ing only  by  being  veiled  in  types  and  symbols  whose  meaning 
is  inexhaustible.     Is  not  this  magnifying  the  Bible  7 

But  let  us  endeavor  to  realize  now  what  all  this  amounts 
to.  What  would  be  the  value  of  any  word  or  proposition 
whose  meaning  should  be  infinite^  or  rather,  to  use  the  proper 
term,  indefinite  f  We  would  say  that  practically  such  a  word 
or  proposition  would  have  no  meaning  at  all,  and  would  there- 
fore be  wholly  without  value.    A  word  that  may  have  any  one 

*  Cr.  Origen  de  Prinoipiis,  IV.  I.  18.  Origin  oonUnds  Uiai  this  method  of 
m  tlire€fold  interpntadon  is  asoerUined  from  Scripture  itself,  and  refers  to 
the  LXX.  Tflrsion  of  Pro.  22 :  20-21,  in  oonftrmation  of  his  Tiew. 
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oat  of  an  indefinite  number  of  significations  has  practically  no 
signification  at  all,  except  such  as  the  thinking  mind  may  at 
any  moment  choose  to  impart  to  it.  Mr.  Weir  himself  has  a 
feeling  of  this  difficulty ;  for,  when  speaking  of  the  explana- 
tion of  the  symbols  and  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
light  of  the  New,  that  is,  the  discovery  of  the  ''spiritual 
sense  '^  which  they  contain,  he  says,  *'  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  agreement  on  this  point,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be,  for  truth  is  many-sided  .  .  .  and  a  word 
of  God  is  inexhaustible  in  the  depth  of  its  riches  and  mystery." 
That  means,  we  suppose,  that  any  sense  which  the  '^  spiritual 
mind  "  may  get  out  of  any  word  of  God,  or  any  statement  of 
Scripture,  will  be  a  correct  and  legitimate  sense  because  it  must 
necessarily  be  included  among  the  infinite  number  of  significa* 
tions  which  belong  to  that  word  or  statement  of  Scripture  I 
Now  if  the  case  of  Sacred  Scripture  stood  thus,  then  we  should 
say  that  it  were  utterly  worthless  as  a  means  of  revelation. 
The  utterances  of  the  Bible  would  then  be  vastly  greater  rid- 
dles than  were  those  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  for  these  usually 
admitted  at  most  only  two  or  three  different  interpretations, 
which  was  perplexing  enough  to  those  concerned,  while  those  of 
the  Bible  wcmld  admit  an  indefinite  number.  Such  a  revelation 
would  be  utterly  valueless. 

The  same  result  follows,  also,  from  the  proposition  that  reve- 
lation is  always  in  advance  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  having  a  definite  natural 
signification.  What  good  would  there  be  in  such  a  revelation? 
Mr.  Weir  himself  admits  that  for  the  spiritual  mind  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  spiritual  things  revelation  is  of  no  use,  serving 
only  to  prepare  the  natural  mind  through  cultivation  of  the 
moral  nature,  to  entdr  into  the  spiritual  condition ;  and  then, 
when  the  Spirit  has  once  come  into  the  soul  as  into  a  **  vessel," 
that  will  produce  an  immediate  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
truth  which  was  not  revealed^  but  concealed  in  Scripture.  On 
this  point  we  quote  his  own  words  near  the  close  of  the  volume : 
''  The  object  of  a  written  revelation  is  to  guide  the  soul  until  it 
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comes  tinder  the  immediate  personal  dispensation  of  the  Spirit. 
Thence  on  it  is  under  a  direct  inspiration  from  God,  Spirit  to 
spirit/'  But,  we  ask,  how  can  a  written  revelation  that  is 
never  really  co-ordinate  to  the  "  natural  understanding  "  serve 
to  guide  the  soul  while  it  remains  in  the  natural  condition  ? 
Would  not  a  black  stone  answer  the  purpose  as  well  ? 

We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  divine  revelation  is  never 
aliead  of  human  understanding,  or  reason,  but  always  fitted  and 
adapted  to  it.  A  revelation  that  is  not  understood,  we  hold, 
would  be  no  revelation  at  all.  The  very  conception  of  a  reve- 
lation implies  the  idea  of  a  becoming  known,  and  where  there 
18  no  knowledge  there  can  be  no  revelation.  The  idea  of  a 
revelation  of  Gk>d  implies  the  existence  of  a  mind  capable  of 
knowing  Him.  God  oould  not  reveal  Himself  to  a  block  or 
atone.  If  there  were  no  mind  in  the  universe,  kindred  to  the 
mind  of  God,  then  God  might  have  given  expression  to  His 
power  and  wisdom  by  the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  but  there  would  be  in  all  this  no  revelation  of  Himself. 
He  would  then  neither  be  knoumy  nor  loved,  nor  adored.  The 
idea  of  revehition  implies  a  self-manifesting  activity  of  some 
being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cognitive  activity  of  some  other 
being  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  correspondence  of  these  two 
activities.  If  either  of  these  conditions  were  wanting,  there 
could  be  no  revelation.  A  revelation  of  God  to  man  implies 
that  man  has  a  nature  and  mind  akin  to  the  nature  and  mind 
of  God,  and  that  the  self-manifesting  activity  of  God  is  adapted 
to  the  measure  and  capacity  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Thus  instead  of  being  always  ahead  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  uttering  itself  in  incomprehensible  mysteries  and 
riddles,  whose  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at  in  after  ages, 
divine  revelation  is  itself  progressive,  advancing  with  the  ad- 
vancing devebpment  of  the  human  mind.  God  progressively 
reveals  as  much  of  Himself  as  man  is  capable  of  knowing,*until 
in  the  fulness  of  time  His  entire  nature  and  character  are 
manifested  in  the  person  of  His  Son. 

This  conception  of  divine  revelation  as  historical  and  pro- 
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gressiye  will  serve  at  once  to  dear  up  a  namber  of  diflScalties 
coDnected  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For  example,  many  of 
the  ideas  entertained  concerning  God  and  His  character  in 
early  periods  of  revelation^  and  expressed  in  early  portions  of 
the  Bible,  are  manifestly  imperfect  and  inadequate,  as  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  many  state- 
ments of  facts  in  nature  and  history  are  found  to  be  incorrect 
or  defective,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  modern  science  or 
historical  criticism.  When  God  is  represented  as  smelling  and 
enjoying  the  odor  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  or  as  ordering  the  offer- 
ing up  of  Isaac,  or  as  commanding  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites^  we  can  easily  see  that  the  conception  of  God 
underlying  such  representations  is  not  the  conception  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  the  conception  which  we  receive  from 
Christ  And  so  when  the  creation  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of 
six  days,  or  when  a  solid  expanse  is  spoken  of  as  existing 
above  the  clouds,  or  when  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  waters,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  conceptions 
underlying  such  language  do  not  agree  with  modern  well-estab- 
lished views  of  nature.  What  shall  we  say  of  these  disagree- 
ments ?  Shall  we  say  that  underneath  these  ancient  representa- 
tions  of  God  and  of  His  operations  in  nature  and  history,  which, 
literally  understood,  can  be  no  longer  regarded  as  true,  there 
are  concealed  treasures  of  spiritual  wisdom,  the  understanding 
of  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  *^  spiritually  illuminated  " 
in  modern  times  ?  To  our  mind  this  would  be  sheer  nonsense. 
To  find  in  the  six  days  of  creation  a  divine  description  of  six 
stages  of  consciousness  through  which  the  soul  must  pass  before 
it  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  a  symbolical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom,  or  of  human  goodness  and 
truth,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  species  of  trifling,  that  is  only 
equaled  by  the  performance  of  those  theologians  who  still  labor 
to  ppove  that  the  world  actually  was  created  in  six  literal  days 
not  quite  six  thousand  years  ago.  To  us  the  only  rational 
course  seems  to  be  to  admit  the  inadequacy  and  defectiveness 
of  certain  representations  of  God  and  of  His  character  and 
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work,  in  the  early  records  of  the  Bible,  and  to  set  this  to  the 
account  of  the  immature  and  infantile  condition  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  early  ages  in  which  reyelation  first  began  to  take 
place.  Qod  revealed  Himself  really  in  those  ages,  and  men 
really  knew  God;  but  men  knew. God  only  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  were  prepared  to  know  Him,  and  it  was  only  to  the 
extent  of  this  measure  that  God  could  re?eal  Himself  to  them* 
And  hence,  in  connection  with  much  that  indicates  a  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  character,  there  is  much,  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  portions  of  the  Bible,  that  points  to  the 
existence  of  misunderstanding  and  error.  Besides  the  eternal 
and  aniversaUy  valid  truth,  or  word  of  God,  the  Bible  contains 
elements  of  human  limitations  and  imperfections. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we,  too,  make  a  difference  between 
the  Bible  and  reyelation,  or  the  word  of  God,  but  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Weir's 
distinction.  For  us  the  Bible  is  the  record  in  human  language, 
the  original  and  inspired  record,  of  divine  revelation.  By 
revelation  itself  we  understand  a  divine  activity  in  nature  and 
history  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  human  soul  on  the  other, 
by  which  God  makes  Himself  known  as  man's  Creator,  Re- 
deemer and  Perfecter.*  What  God  reveals  is  not  primarily  a 
▼iew  of  the  human  soul  and  of  its  development,  but  Himself, 
His  nature  and  character.  His  mind  and  will.  The  substance 
of  divine  revelation  consists  not  in  doctrines  concerning  God  or 
concerning  man.  What  is  revealed  is  not  a  theology,  nor  a 
psychology,  or  ethics,  any  more  than  an  astronomy  or  geology ; 
bat  what  is  revealed  is  primarily  God's  own  being  and  char- 
acter, His  mind  and  will;  and  doctrines  concerning  God  and 
man  are  possible  only  in  the  way  of  reflection  upon  the  facts  of 
revelation  and  of  inference  from  those  facts.f 

*  Ob  this  poiQt  oompare  Rotke,  *<  Zar  Dogmatik/'  p.  56  sq. 

f  Ezereiacs  of  such  refleeUon,  as  w«ll  as  of  devotional  meditatioii,  are  met 

wUh  in  the  Bible  ileelf.    Theee  posdew  Tarious  degrees  of  authority,  in  proper^ 

ftioD  to  their  participation  in  the  power  of  inspiration,  but  not  saoh  as  belongs 

to  the  fbets  and  truths  of  revelation  themselves.    For  oxample,  the  impreoa- 
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The  form  of  divine  revelation  consists  not  in  a  miraculoas 
oommanication  of  ready-made  ideas— certainly  not  in  a  com- 
manioation  of  ideas  shaped  and  fashioned  in  the  angelic  world 
or  in  angelic  minds — but  in  a  divine  activity  in  nature  and  history 
as  well  as  in  the  human  soul.  God  manifests  Himself  in  His 
works.  These  are  an  expression  of  His  power,  His  wisdom, 
and  His  goodness ;  and  in  them  the  human  mind,  because  of  its 
constitutional  kinship  with  the  mind  of  God,  may  read  some- 
thing concerning  His  nature  and  character.  To  this  form  of 
divine  revelation  belongs  also  a  certain  manifestation  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  soul — in  its  innate  laws  of  reason 
and  conscience,  in  consequence  of  which  there  spontaneously 
arise  ideas  of  an  unconditioned  Being,  as  well  as  ideas  of  truth, 
of  goodness,  and  of  right.  This  form  of  divine  revelation  is 
recognized  in  Sacred  Scripture,  when  it  is  said,  for  example,  that 
'*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work/'  or  when  it  is  said  that  ^'  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  since  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  perceived  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  ever- 
lasting power  and  divinity."  And  it  is  especially  this  form  of 
the  revelation  of  God,  in  connection  with  a  general  revelation 
of  Himself  also  in  history,  that  furnishes  what  light  there  is  in 
the  sacred  literatures  and  what  reality  there  is  in  the  religions 
of  the  nations. 

God  reveals  Himself  in  history  as  well  as  in  nature*  There 
is  in  historical  events  something  more  than  the  thoughts  and 

tory  Psalms  are  not  of  equal  aaihority  for  Christian  futh  and  life  with  St. 
Paul's  sublime  Psalm  on  charity,  and  St.  Paul's  directions  oonoeming  marriage 
are  not  of  equal  weight  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  But  if  there  are  thus  human  as  well  as  divine  elements  in  the  Bible, 
may  not  men  sometimes  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  so  ftJl  into  error  f 
Certainly  they  may.  There  is  no  infallible  rule  by  which  the  danger  could  be 
aToided.  For  the  practical  need  of  an  honest  mind  there  is  enough  truth  in  the 
Bible  that  manifestly  bears  upon  itself  the  stamp  of  diyine  authority  and  cer- 
tainty ;  but  there  exists  no  infallible  code  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible,  thai  is 
intended  to  save  men  firom  the  responsibility  of  thinlcing  for  themseWes  or  flrom 
the  inentable  danger  which  thinking  InTolves. 
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purposes  and  actions  of  men.  There  is  a  higher  power,  a 
higher  will — a  divinity  that,  in  the  way  of  interaction  with 
human  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  powers  of  nature 
on  the  other,  guides  and  controls  the  destinies  of  men  and  of 
nations.  This  entrance  of  the  Divine  into  history,  and  this 
participation  in  human  life  and  development,  has  its  order,  and 
its  various  degrees  of  directness  and  intensity.  In  this  regard 
the  nations  do  not  all  stand  on  the  same  level  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  past  the  people  of  Israel  was  the  one  nation 
that  was  chosen  above  all  others  to  be  the  recipient  and  bearer 
of  the  self-revelation  of  God.  The  constitutional  character, 
the  temperament,  the  mental  and  moral  endowment  of  this 
people^  as  well  as  its  geographical  position,  doubtless  all  com- 
bined to  fit  it  for  this  high  destiny.  Here  God  manifested 
Himself  in  particular  events  of  nature  and  providence,  in  acts 
of  judgment  and  deliverance,  in  national  as  well  as  individual 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  that  were  so  striking  and  extraor- 
dinary as  plainly  to  betoken  his  hand;"^   accompanying  this 

*  It  is  ousiomary  to  oaU  these  acts  of  self-manifestation  on  the  part  of  God 
mpematural  or  miraeulatu,  though  as  now  usually  employed  the  two  words  are 
not  stiiotly  synonymous,  the  former  denoting  that  which  is  above  the  realm 
dominated  by  the  law  of  strict  and  necessary  physical  causation,  the  latter 
thai  which  is  abore  the  sphere  and  power  of  the  human  will  as  well  as  aboTO 
the  system  of  nature.  In  the  past  the  conception  of  miracles  was  rendered 
diffionli  by  the  notion  of  a  suspension  or  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
they  were  supposed  to  imply.  In  more  recent  times  this  difficulty  has  been  in 
ft  good  degree  obyiated  by  conceiving  of  God,  after  the  example  of  the  sacred 
writers,  as  immanmUy  related  to  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature.  The  forces  of 
nature  are  the  energies  or  operations  of  God's  will,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  unchanging  modes  of  this  operation.  Hence  so  far  as  the  laws  of  nature 
sre  eoncemed  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  miracles.  If 
God  exists  as  a  free  personal  being,  and  if  He  is  capable  of  energlang  in 
nature  in  one  way,  He  must  be  capable  also  of  doing  so  in  another.  But  we 
get  into  difficulty  with  this  conception  when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to 
tlie  divine  being  itself.  God  is  supreme  reason  a^  well  as  supreme  power. 
Hence  His  ordinary  mode  of  working  in  nature  must  be  considered  to  be 
•opremely  rational,  and  any  departure  from  this  mode  as  Uaa  rational  if  not 
irraHonaL  Thus  the  miracle  would  be  a  contradiction  of  God  Himself.  This 
difficulty  would  be  insuperable  if  we  were  to  contemplate  God  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  Himself  and  in  relation  to  the  physical  world.    But  there  exists  a  realm  > 
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activity  all  the  while  bj  an  inward  illominatiYe  and  interpreta- 
tive activity  of  His  Spirit  in  the  minds  of  prophets  and  wise 
men.  And  in  this  manifestation  He  showed  Himself  to  be 
''  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracioas,  slow  to  anger,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
and  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin  ;  and  one  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 

This  process  of  the  self-manifestation  of  God  in  history  came 
to  its  culmination  and  completion  finally  in  the  person  and  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Je9us  Christ,  in  whom  '^  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily/'  And  for  this  final  and  absolute  mani- 
festation all  previous  partial  manifestations  were  preparatory, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  only  do  they  all  find  their  own  proper 
illumination  and  meaning.  This  absolute  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ — God  manifest  in  the  flesh — presupposes  that  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  are  essentially  homoge- 
neous, and  that  man  as  the  offspring  of  God  is  not  only  capa- 
ble of  knowing  God,  but  of  entering  into  immediate  personal 
union  with  Him.  There  exists  no  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  man — no  yawning  chasm  that  needs  to  be  filled  up  or 
bridged  over  by  an  intermediate  order  of  pmfchio  or  oumie 
beings.  Human  nature  is  of  such  sort  that  God  can  enter 
into  it,  make  it  His  own,  and  manifest  Himself  in  it — and  this 
without  doing  any  violence  to  Himself  or  to  man.  He  has 
done  so  in  the  person  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  a 
being  intermediate  between  God  and  man,  but  Himself  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.     Jesus  says, ''  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 

of  flree  personftl  brings,  who  ftre  cspftble  to  lome  extent  of  affecting  and  modi- 
fjring  at  will  the  operation  of  the  foroes  of  nature,  and  with  whom  God  stands 
in  reciprocal  relations.  In  these  relations  there  are  giren  both  the  occasions 
and  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous.  God  does  not  contradict  Himself  when, 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ends  of  reason,  He  adapts  His  working  in 
nature  and  history  to  the  actiTity  of  a  world  of  flree  personal  beings  with  whom 
He  maintains  relations  of  interaction.  The  necessity  of  the  miracle  does  not 
grow  out  of  God's  relation  to  nature,  but  out  of  His  relation  to  the  free  will  of 
man,  to  whom  He  proposes  to  manifest  Himself  as  a  Father  and  whom  He 
seeks  to  educate  for  His  kingdom  and  glory. 
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seen  the  Father ;  how  sayest  thou  then,  Show  us  the  Father  ? 
Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  me?  the  words  that  I  say  unto  yoa  I  speak  not  from 
myself:  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  His  works."  We 
repeat^  then,  that  the  person,  the  life  and  suffering,  the  irorAk 
and  works  of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  complete  manifestation  of  the 
being  and  nature,  the  mind  and  character,  the  will  and  pur- 
poses of  God. 

But  to  this  objectiye  manifestation  of  God  in  nature,  in 
history  and  in  Christ,  there  must  correspond,  in  order  to  the 
realization  of  the  revelation,  a  subjective  manifestation,  or  an 
illuminative  divine  activity  in  the  human  soul.  And  these  two 
forms  of  divine  activity  must  be  simultaneous  and  co-ordinate ; 
or  rather  it  must  be  one  and  the  same  activity,  that,  addressing 
the  soul  in  the  outward  fact,  also  excites  and  quickens  its 
inward  powers  of  apprehension.  The  objective  divine  activity 
would  not  be  revelation  if  it  were  not  apprehended  and  under- 
stood. The  events  of  history,  in  which  God's  hand  appears, 
the  life,  the  words  and  works  of  Christ  in  which  the  Father's 
being,  and  mind  and  will  are  expressed,  must  be  apprehended 
and  formulated  in  human  thought  and  speech,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  actual  revelation  of  God.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  an  inward  affection  of  the  human  soul  by  the  same 
objective  divine  Spirit  that  appears  in  the  outward  historical 
fact — an  impression  or  feeling  that  may  afterwards  be  trans- 
formed, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental  activity,  into 
conception  and  thought.  This  subjective  divine  activity  may  be 
said  to  be  of  the  nature  of  inspiration^  which  does  not  consist 
in  a  communication  of  ready-made  ideas,  but  in  an  inward 
affection  or  impression  of  the  mind  by  the  divine  Spirit,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being.  *  It  is  primarily 
a  sensation,  an  inward  experience,  a  state  of  feeling,  out  of 
which  ideas,  thoughts,  sentiments,  moral  and  spiritual  priuci- 

*Thj8  is  the  sense  in  whiok  Rothe  usee  the  word  inapiraiion,  to  whom  we 
here  eeknowledge  ooraelTee  indebted  for  some  of  the  Tiewa  presented  in  this 
peper.    Cf.  Zur  Do^fmatik,  p.  112  sq. 
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plea  may  be  framed  by  the  mind's  own  activity.  The  revelation 
of  God  can  only  be  brought  to  pass  in  harmony  with  the  nni- 
versal  laws  of  human  thought ;  so  that  our  knowledge  of  God 
comes  to  us  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  analogous,  for  example, 
to  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world.  The  .world  impresses  our  senses.  This  impression  is 
at  first  merely  a  confused  state  of  sensation  or  feeling.  Out 
of  this  feeling  the  mind,  by  its  own  activity,  in  accordance 
with  laws  inherent  in  itself,  builds  up  its  knowledge  of  the 
external  world.  So  inspiration  is  an  inward  impression  or 
feeling  produced  by  the  Spirit,  under  the  historical  conditions 
of  the  objective  manifestation  of  God,  out  of  which  the  mind 
itself,  according  to  its  capacity,  constructs  its  ideas  and  concep- 
tions corresponding  to  that  objective  manifestation  ;  and  this  ii 
revelation.  As  a  typical  illustration  of  this  process  we  would 
refer  to  the  case  of  Peter,  who,  for  a  long  time  had  seen  the 
outward  manifestation  of  God  in  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus, 
but  whose  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God 
proceeded,  after  all,  from  an  inward  inspiration :  ^'  flesh  &nd 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  Unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  We  would  also  refer  to  St.  Paul's  statement  (1 
Cor.  2  :  10,  11)  that  the  invisible  divine  things  are  revealed  to 
men  through  the  Spirit,  who  alone  knows  the  deep  things  of 
God,  as  the  human  spirit  alone  knows  the  interior  things  of 
man. 

Divine  revelation,  according  to  the  view  here  presented,  is  a 
continuous  historical  process,  consisting  in  an  objective  as  well 
as  subjective  divine  activity  in  the  life  of  humanity,  and  culmi- 
nating and  completing  itself  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  who  is, 
therefore,  the  absolute  revelation  of  God  in  humanity,  both  the 
objective  manifestation  and  the  subjective  power  of  apprehen- 
sion having  in  Him  reached  their  utmost  limit  of  completeness, 
From  this  point  forward  the  process  of  revelation  unfolds  itself 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  Church  as  the  necessary  medium  for  the  communication  of 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  end  of  time. 
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And  of  this  process  of  revelation  the  Bible  is  ike  original  and 
inspired  record.  It  is  the  original  record,  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  composed  by  authors  who  stood  within  the  movement  of  the 
historical  process  of  revelation,  and  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  actors  in  that  process,  and  so  forms  itself  in  some 
sense  a  constitaent  factor  of  the  process  which  it  records ;  as 
the  original  records  of  a  government,  for  example,  its  decrees 
and  dispatches,  form  themselves  a  constitaent  part  of  its  his- 
tory, not  merely  in  the  subjective,  but  also  in  the  objective 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Bible  is  not  a  historical  treatise  at 
second  hand,  composed  by  persons  who  lived  remote  from  the 
facts  and  outside  of  the  historical  process  which  they  undertake 
to  describe.  We  may  not  accept  in  all  respects  the  traditional 
views  of  the  authorship  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible ; 
bat  so  much  is  certain,  at  least,  that  all  these  books,  with  pos- 
sibly a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  originated  within  the 
historical  period  and  belong  themselves  essentially  to  the  his- 
torical process  of  which  they  bear  record. 

And  this  record  is  inspired.  By  inspiration,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Bible,  but  few  theologians 
woald  now  understand  a  dictation  of  words  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  sacred  penmen,  or  even  a  miraculous  infusion  of 
infallible  knowledge  into  their  minds.  The  sacred  writers  were 
not  mere  passive  instruments,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  committed  to  paper  divine 
truths  for  the  benefit  of  men.  It  is  this  conception  of  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  miraculous  or  magical  origin,  emanating 
entirely  from  a  source  beyond  the  minds  of  its  professed 
anthers — a  conception  that  was  once  generally  current  and 
that  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  belated  thinkers — ^it  is 
this  conception  that  has  given  rise,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
the  various  methods  of  allegoristio  or  spiritualistic  interpreta- 
tion, from  Origen  down  to  Swedenborg.  Nor  must  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  in  such  an 
inflaence  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  their  authors  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  secured  them  absolutely  from  all  error  tad  made 
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them  infallible  in  all  that  they  wrote.  The  Bible  proceeded 
from  the  minds  of  its  authors  according  to  the  laws  which 
govern  literary  composition  aniversally,  and  it  gives  as  their 
apprehension  and  understanding  of  the  facts  and  truths  of 
divine  revelation.  But  there  is  something  pecul'ar  in  the  way 
in  which  it  gives  these  facts  and  truths :  it  gives  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  it  were  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  them,  so  as  to  make  him  see  and  feel  tl^om 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  writers  themselves  did.  Those  whoy^ 
were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  facts  of  divine  revelation 
have  so  borne  their  testimony  as  to  put  their  readers  virtually 
into  their  own  positions,  and  enable  them  to  be  affected  hy 
these  facts  as  they  were  themselves  affected  in  the  moment 
when  the  revelation  came.  Thus  the  same  Spirit  that  breathed 
upon  the  minds  of  prophets,  and  apostles  and  holy  men,  from 
the  facts  of  revelation,  and  especially  from  the  one  central  f^t 
around  which  all  others  revolve,  namely,  the  person  of  Christ, 
now  breathes  upon  our  minds  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
enables  us  to  realise  the||yery  impressions,  the  affections  and 
thoughts  which  were  in  the  minds  of  their  authors.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  which,  instead 
of  being  an  influence  of  the  Spirit  exercised  merely  in  the 
moment  of  its  composition  in  order  to  make  it  either  an  infalli- 
ble code  of  doctrine  or  a  collection  of  spiritual  riddles,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  quality  belonging  to  the  Bible  itself, 
and  making  it  a  book  of  life,  or  of  living  oracles,  for  all  time. 

To  define  the  precise  nature  of  this  quality  may  be  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  andfwe  do  not  here  attempt  it*  It  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  also,  as  we  know,  to  define  the  quality  of  a  great  poem 
by  means  of  which  the  sympathetic  reader  is  made  to  repro- 
duce in  his  own  soul,  as  far  as  the  particular  character  of  his 
mind  permits,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  filled  the  soul 
of  the  writer  in  the  moment  of  composition  ;  and  yet  this  is  a 
quality  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  and  which  we  at  once  dis- 
cern in  some  literary  compositions  and  miss  in  others*  So  it  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty  also  to  define.the  quality  of  a  great  statue 
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or  picture,  by  means  of  which  it  excites  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  in  as  far  at  least  as  he  possesses  the  artistic  facultj, 
the  same  ideals  and  feelings  of  beauty  that  thrilled  the  soul  of 
the  artist  and  animated  his  chisel  or  his  pencil.  We  call  the 
power  by  which  this  quality  is  impressed  upon  a  poeib,  a  statue, 
or  a  painting,  arUeiie  geniiu,  which  is  a  gift  of  nature  bestowed 
upon  certain  favored  individuals  and  aroused  and  cultivated  by 
the  historical  environment  into  which  they  are  placed  by  Provi- 
dence. The  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  of  the 
writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  hold,  must  be  regarded  as 
something  analogous  to  this.  It  was  an  exaltation  of  their 
spiritual  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  involving  all  tho 
higher  faculties  of  mind ;  presupposing  a  peculiar  original  con- 
stitution or  endowment  of  soul,  and  dependent  for  its  realization 
on  peculiar  historical  circumstances  occurring  only  once  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  in  virtue  of  that  exaltation  the 
subjects  thereof  have  given  us,  in  the  Bible,  a  representation  of 
the  facts  of  divine  revelation,  which  enables  us,  in  proportion 
to  our  own  spiritual  capacity,  to  see  those  facts  in  the  same 
light  in  which  they  saw  them,  to  draw  from  them  the  same 
inferences,  and  to  be  filled  with  the  same  religious  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  aspirations. 

This  spiritual  exaltation  did  not  make  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
infallible  in  all  that  they  wrote.  There  are  physical  conceptions 
and  historical  statements  in  the  Bible,  of  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  literal  accuracy.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Bible  to  furnish  us  infallible  information 
concerning  matters  of  science  and  history,  which  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  moral  and  religious  truth ;  and  the  statements 
of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind  can  claim  no 
more  authority  than  belongs  to  other  respectable  writings  of 
the  same  age.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  to  serve  as  a 
magazine  in  which  all  moral  and  religious  truth  may  be  found 
in  tiie  form  of  explicit  infallible  statement.  The  inspiration  of 
its  authors  wi^  not  meant  to  fit  them  to  write  a  book  of  that 
sort ;  and  even  if  they  had  written  a  book  of  that  sort,  it 
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would  have  been  useless  so  far  as  the  attainment  of  infallible 
knowledge  is  concerned^  unless  its  readers  were  also  in  like 
manner  made  infallible.  Bat  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  did  qualify  them  to  give  us  a  true  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  facts  of  divine  revelation^  so  as  to  make 
the  Bible  for  tis  a  sufficient  and  reliable  source  of  knowledge 
of  that  revelation."^  And  this  is  the  true  object  of  the  Bible. 
Or  we  may  say  that  its  object  is  to  set  before  the  spiritual 
vision  of  the  reader  a  picture  of  Christ  and  of  the  facts  of 
history  which  led  up  to  and  which  followed  from  His  mani- 
festation— a  picture  such  as  formed  itself  in  the  minds  of  His 
immediate  followers  and  apostles,  and  received  its  first  authen- 
tic interpretation  in  their  religious  thought.  But  as  thus 
defined  the  inspiration  of  the  various  writers  of  the  Bible  is 
not  the  same  in  degree  and  intensity.  As  there  are  diversities 
of  artistic  or  poetic  inspiration,  so  also  are  there  diversities  of 
Biblical  inspiration.  Those  writings  are  most  inspired  which 
deal  most  directly  with  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  We  believe 
that  we  only  express  a  fact  which  all  readers  of  the  Bible  have 
felt  more  or  less,  when  we  say  that  the  New  Testament  possesses 
more  of  the  force  and  fire  of  inspir&tion  than  the  Old ;  and 
that  of  the  New  Testament  the  Gospels  possess  more  than  the 
rest ;  and  that  of  the  Gospels  that  of  St.  John  possesses  most  of 
all,  for  in  it  is  given  the  most  life-like  and  complete  picture  of 
Christ.  And  it  is  this  picture  or  representation  of  Christ  in 
Scripture  that  forms  the  ultimate  source  as  well  as  the  final  rale 
and  measure  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrines ;  in  other  words, 
Christ  Himself  as  known  in  Scripture  becomes,  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  absolute  source  and  standard  of 
Christian  knowledge. 
But  if  such  be  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Bible,  it  is  plain 

*  We  ooald  not  say  that  the  Bible  Ib  the  anl^  souroe  of  the  knowledge  of 
divine  reyelation.  There  are  oountless  multitudes  of  Christians  whose  know- 
ledge of  diyine  truth  is  not  deriyed  direotlj  from  the  Bible  at  all.  Christian 
tradition  is  also  a  souroe  of  Christian  or  religious  knowledge.  But  the  Bible  is 
the  normai  souroe,  by  whioh  Christian  tradition  must  erer  be  measured. 
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that  there  can  be  no  groand  whatever  for  that  notion  of  a 
'*  manifold  sense/'  which  underlies  all  mistical  or  allegoristic 
methods  of  interpretation.  There  is  not  in  it  one  sense  in- 
tended by  its  immediate  authors  and  another  sense  intended  by 
the  Spirit,  or,  as  Mr.  Weir  would  say,  by  the  spirits.  The 
Bible  is  like  any  other  book  in  this  respect,  that  its  statements 
have  but  one  true  sense,  namely,  the  sense  which  its  authors 
meant  to  express,  and  which  the  grammatical  and  logical  con- 
struction of  their  language  implies.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
in  the  Bible  that  is  not  to  be  literally  understood.  There  are 
figurative  modes  of  expression — similes,  metaphors,  parables, 
allegories,  and  perhaps,  myths,  too — which  must  be  interpreted 
figuratively.  And  such  figurative  language,  owing  to  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  is  more  common  in  the 
Bible  than  in  any  other  body  of  literature  either  ancient  or 
modern.  To  explain  such  language  figuratively  is  not  to  go 
beyond  the  sense  intended  by  its  authors.  So,  again,  much  of 
the  Bible  is  poetry,  and  must  be  conptrued  according  to  the 
laws  of  poetical  composition.  A  poem  is  not  to  be  explained 
with  literal  exactness — like  a  lawyer's  brief,  in  which  impor- 
tant consequences  may  be  suspended  upon  the  choice  of  a  par- 
ticle, or  upon  the  repetition  or  omission  of  a  word.  If  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  Psalms  and  of  other  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible^  yea,  and  of  some  that  are  not  poetical  in  form,  could 
know  what  doctrinal  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  their 
inspired  and  impassioned  language,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
greatly  astonished ;  for  they  would  find  themselves  made  re- 
sponsible for  ideas  and  opinions  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
But  could  not  the  writers  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  to  give 
expression  to  thoughts  of  which  they  were  not  conscious  at  the 
time,  and  which  ytt  must  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  their 
language  ?  To  some  extent  this  may  be  admitted.  It  happens 
to  all  writers  and  speakers  that  in  the  formation  of  their 
thought  and  in  the  selection  of  their  words  they  are  influenced 
by  ideas  and  sentiments  current  in  their  age  and  nation,  of 
which  influence  they  are  at  the  time  unconscious ;   and  their 
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words  may,  therefore^  have  implications  of  which  they  are  not 
always  aware.  So  the  sacred  writers  also  were  inflaenced  by 
the  historical  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  their  times;  and  this 
fact  mast  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  interpretation  of 
their  language;  that  is,  their  language  must  be  interpreted 
historically  and  psychologically  as  well  as  grammatically  and 
logically.  But  this  is  no  more  than  is  required  in  order  to  the 
understanding  of  any  other  ancient  writing ;  and  to  deal  with 
the  Bible  in  this  way  is  not  to  transcend  the  laws  of  natural  or 
literal  interpretation. 

The  object  of  the  study  and  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture,  then,  is  to  ascertain  the  sense  intended  by  its  authors  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which  govera 
the  interpretation  of  literary  compositions  universally.  But  is 
not  this  in  contradiction  with  St.  Paul's  declaration  that  ^'  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit/'  and  that 
*^ spiritual  things  are  spiritually  judged"?  We  do  not  think 
it  is.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  declaration  implies  anything 
more  than  the  requirement  of  a  Christian  frame  of  mind  or 
temper  in  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  spiritual  things. 
It  does  not  imply  the  notion  of  an  addition,  from  witbouti  of  a 
new  organ  for  spiritual  things  to  the  natural  or  constituent 
faculties  of  the  soul.  St.  Paul  spoke  in  the  psychological 
terminology  of  his  time;  and  his  language,  when  translated 
into  modern  phraseology,  implies  no  more  than  the  idea  of  an 
attuning  and  qualifying  of  the  native  faculties  of  the  soul  for 
the  performance  of  their  highest  spiritual  functions,  by  bringing 
them  into  sympathetic  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  spiritual 
world.  It  is  only  a  poetical  mind  that  can  fully  understand 
a  poem.  In  order  to  understand  a  poem  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  not  only  possess  a  poetic  faculty,  but  also 
that  it  should  be  at  least  in  some  measure  cultivated.  But  the 
possession  of  a  cultivated  poetic  faculty  does  not  enable  one  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  intellectual  operations  required  for 
the  understanding  of  a  literary  composition,  but  rather  qualify 
him  for  the  right  conduct  of  those  operations.   So  we  hold  that 
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the  right  understanding  of  the  Bible  is  only  possible  for  a 
Christian  mind,  or  a  mind  that  is  in  sympathy  with  Christian 
truth.  *'  The  Christian  consciousness/'  as  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  becomes  in  turn  a  light  to  illuminate  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  itself.  The  necessary  condition  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible  is,  first,  the  possession  of  a  religious  nature^ 
which  is  the  common  property  of  all  men,  and,  secondly,  some 
degree  of  culture  of  the  religious  nature.  But  the  possession  of 
a  quickened  and  cultivated  religious  nature  or  of  a  "  spiritual 
mind,"  does  not  enable  one  to  get  at  the  sense  of  Scripture 
without  the  use  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric,  which  govern  all  intellectual  processes.  Neither  does 
the  possession  of  a  *^  spiritual  mind "  enable  the  reader  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  by  any  supposed  method  of  *'  spiritual  inter- 
pretation," to  arrive  at  any  spiritual  sense  different  from  that 
of  the  letter,  which  we  claim  would  be  no  sense  at  all. 

We  hold  that  there  is  properly  no  such  thing  as  a  ^'  spiritual 
interpretation ''  of  the  Bible.  What  is  sometimes  called  spiritucU 
interpretation,  but  might  more  properly  be  called  practical 
interpretation,  is  not  interpretation  or  explanation  of  the 
Scripture  at  all,  but  application,  consisting  in  the  employment 
of  the  truths  of  Scripture  for  the  teaching,  reproof,  correction 
or  instruction  in  righteousness,  of  men  in  all  possible  positions 
and  circumstances  of  life.  This  is  a  legitimate  operation,  but 
it  belongs  to  preaching j  not  to  interpretation.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  preacher,  not  merely  to  explain  the  original  and 
true  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  to  apply  its  truths  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  in  their  various  situations,  trials,  sor- 
rows, and  temptations.  For  example,  in  preaching  on  the 
calming  of  the  tempest,  it  is  legitimate  to  compare  the  storm- 
tossed  sea  to  the  world  agitated  by  sin  and  evil,  and  to  say  that 
the  ship  in  which  Jesus  sailed  with  His  disciples  represents  the 
Church,  which  cannot  perish,  but  will  safely  land  those  who 
faithfully  cling  to  it  in  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  and  peace. 
The  same  application  might  also  be  made  of  the  ark  of  Noah  in 
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preaching  on  the  flood.  Bat  this  is  preaching,  and  not  exegesis, 
and  something  quite  different  from  the  assertion  that  the  ship 
on  the  sea  of  Galilee  or  the  ark  of  Noah  means  the  Charch  ia 
any  *'  spiritual "  or  dogmatic  sense.  The  oflSce  of  exegesis  is  to 
ascertain  and  explain  the  original,  simple  meaning  or  truth  of 
Scripture ;  the  office  of  systematic  theology  to  organize  this 
truth  into  a  logical  system ;  and  the  office  of  preaching  to  apply 
it  to  the  actual  needs  of  men.  Such  application  of  the  facts 
and  truths  of  Scripture  derives  its  warrant  from  the  innumer- 
able correspondences  that  occur  in  the  evolution  of  human  life. 
A  Christian  who  ia  in  danger  or  distress,  is  in  a  situation  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  disciples  on  the  raging  sea;  and  if  he 
is  tempted  to  despair,  or  to  lose  his  trust  in  Gbd,  then  there 
may  be  applied  to  him  the  language  of  Jesus,  "  Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith?"  It  means  him,  but  not  in  a  dog- 
matic sense — not  in  the  sense,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Weir  says 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mean  seven  stages  of  consciousness ; 
it  means  him  because  it  is  applicable  to  his  present  condition. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  we  believe  that  it  is  allow- 
able to  ascribe  to  the  Bible  an  infinite  meaning.  The  appUea-* 
bility  of  its  truth  is  infinite,  according  to  the  infinitely  diversi- 
fied situations  and  needs  of  men ;  and  in  this  appears  its  won- 
derful character,  that  there  is  never  any  spiritual  or  moral 
need  among  men  for  which  it  does  not  contain  the  requisite 
supply  of  instruction,  of  admonition,  of  reproof,  or  of  comfort. 
It  is  this  quality  of  the  Bible,  namely,  the  infinite  applicability 
of  its  truth,  that  makes  it  a  means  oj grace  ioit  all  men — ^that 
is,  a  means  for  developing  and  cultivating  the  spiritual  life. 
And,'  finally,  this  view  of  an  infinite  applicability  of  Scripture, 
by  reason  of  a  never-ending  series  of  correspondences  in  human 
life,  will  explain  some  of  the  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  in  which  the  statement,  that  certain  events  were  a 
fulfillment  of  certain  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  merely  means 
that  there  was  a  parallelism  or  correspondence  between  them. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  these  endless  applications  of  the 
Scriptures  were  all  directly  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  under 
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whose  influence  they  were  produced,  although  their  proximate 
authors  were,  of  course,  unconscious  of  any  such  intentions. 
Our  reply  to  this  is  that  it  would  imply  the  notion  of  a  magical 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  have  already  set  aside,  as 
well  as  the  notion  of  a  fatalistic  fore^ordination  of  all  human 
events.  But  even  if  the  objection  were  granted,  it  would  not 
cover  the  notion  of  a  manifold  sense,  in  a  dogmatic  view,  against 
which  we  have  be(en  contending  in  this  paper ;  for  these  practi- 
cal applications  of  the  Scripture  are  something  vastly  different 
from  the  **  spiritual  '^  or  dogmatic  truths  supposed  to  bo  deriva- 
ble from  it  by  the  so-called  '^  spiritual  methods "  of  inter- 
pretation. In  the  latter  case  truths  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  letter  are  inferred  from  the  letter  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the.  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  in  the  former 
case  the  truths  contained  in  the  letter,  and  obtained  from  the 
letter  according  to  fixed  oxegetical  canons,  are  applied  to  the 
practical  needs  of  men.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Spirit  intended 
the  application  of  the  truths  of  Scripture  to  all  cases  in  human 
life  to  which  they  may  be  applicable ;  but  this  is  something 
different  from  saying  that  all  these  cases  were  directly  in  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  application,  therefore,  is  a 
part  of  its  original  signification. 

What  is  sometimes  called  doctrinal  or  theological  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  labors  under  the  same  fundamental  error  as 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Mr.  Weir.  Here  the  object  is  to 
get  out  of  the  Bible  directly  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of  doctrines, 
simply  by  collating  and  comparing  its  statements  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  their  true  or  literal  sense.  A  doctrine  that 
may  be  fortified  by  some  quotation  of  Scripture,  having  at 
least  a  resemblance  of  sound,  is  supposed  to  be  all  right,  as 
when  the  decisiveness  of  the  present  life  in  reference  to  men's 
eternal  destiny,  is  proved  by  the  statement  that  '^  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment;  "  while  a 
doctrine  or  theory  that  can  not  be  thus  fortified  is  presumed  to 
have  no  right  to  exist.  This  operation  presumes  that  the  Bible, 
instead  of  being  a  book  of  life  emanating  from  the  warm  life 
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and  faith  of  boly  men,  is  an  arsenal  of  infallible  proof-texts, 
miracnloQsly  let  down  from  heaven,  which  only  need  to  be  col- 
lected and  placed  side  by  side,  according  to  some  logical  scheme, 
in  order  to  obtain  theological  doctrines  or  systems  of  doctrine. 
The  Bible  is  thns  a  miracoloos  book,  emanating  wholly  from  a 
superhuman  source,  which  is  here  supposed  to  expreee  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  but  which  Mr.  Weir  says  eaneecUs  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  That  is  the  only  difference ;  and  the  refutation  of  Mr. 
Weir's  fundamental  error  is  at  once  also  a  refutation  of  the 
error  which  we  have  in  view  here. 

This  refutation  consists  in  showing  that  revelation  is  primarily 
not  a  communication  of  doctrines  across  a  great  gulf  between 
God  and  man,  in  a  way  that  contradicts  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  actual  communication  of  the  divine 
being  and  life  itself,  and  the  unfolding  of  this  in  human  con- 
sciousness in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  laws  of  action  and 
development  belonging  to  the  latter.  St.  John's  great  sentence: 
*'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelled  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  His  glory,"  is  at  once  a  death-blow  to  all  theories  of 
revelation  and  of  the  Bible  that  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  separation  and  contradiction  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures.  God  has  become  man  and  manifested  Himself 
in  human  nature;  and  the  Bible  is  the  consequence  and  product 
of  this  manifestation  in  the  mental  life  of  humanity  conforma- 
bly to  the  laws  of  the  latter.  The  Bible  is  not  a  miraculous 
portent  or  prodigy  appearing  in  our  mental  sky,  whose  meaning 
can  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  ^*  illuminated,"  or  explained  by 
an  infallible  pope  or  priesthood ;  but  it  is  a  book  which,  although 
speaking  to  us  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
conveying  to  us  eternal  and  universally  valid  moral  and  religious 
truth,  yet  speaks  to  us  in  our  own  tongue,  in  words  which  we 
can  understand,  and  which  we  must  read  and  interpret,  loyally, 
indeed,  and  sympathetically,  and  yet  in  accordance  with  the 
mental  laws  which  govern  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
literary  compositions  universally.  As  Christ  is  God  in  the 
form  of  man,  so  the  Bible  is  divine  truth  in  the  form  of  human 
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language.  And  such  manifestation  of  God  in  man,  and  of 
divine  truth  in  forms  of  human  thought  and  speech  is  possible 
because  God  is  our  Father  and  we  are  His  offspring,  or  because 
there  exists  an  original  eternal  relation  of  affinity  between  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  of  this  discussion  we  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  a  source  which  the  readers  of 
this  Review^  in  its  heroic  period,  will  at  once  recognize.  ^'AU 
reyelation,  as  distinguished  from  magic,  implies  the  self-exhi- 
bition of  God  in  a  real  way,  through  the  medium  of  the  world 
in  its  natural  form.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  such  a  revela- 
tion in  the  material  universe.  The  outward  creation  is  the 
symbol,  mirror,  shrine  and  sacrament  of  the  divine  presence, 
as  a  supernatural  fact,  in  the  most  actual  way.  The  word  of 
prophecy  and  inspiration  is  the  gradual  coming  forth  of  eternal 
truth  into  time,  in  a  like  real  way,  through  the  medium  of  human 
thought  and  speech  ;  a  process  which  completes  itself  finally  in 
the  full  domiciliation  we  may  say  of  the  Infinite  Word  in  the 
life  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. — In  Him,  most  literally  and 
truly,  the  supernatural  order  came  to  a  living  and  perpetual 
marriage  with  the  order  of  nature ;  something  which  it  could 
Dot  have  done,  if  the  constitution  of  the  one  had  not  been  of 
like  sort  with  that  of  the  other — ^if  man  had  not  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God — so  as  to  admit  and  require  such  a  union 
as  the  last  and  only  perfect  expression  of  the  world's  life." 
(Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  on  Browneon'e  Quarterly  Review,) 
12 


11. 

THE  SEED  OP  THE  WOMAN. 

BT  RBV.  A.  R.   KRBMBBy  A.  H. 

All  intelligent  believers  in  redemption  throagh  Christ  haye 
made  supreme  account  of  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
to  our  sinful  race.  '  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  universally 
felt  among  Christian  people  that  without  the  promise  in  Eden 
Christianity  would  have  no  foundation  or  source ;  and  that 
without  the  record  of  it  in  the  Bible  the  Bible  itself  would  be 
unintelligible,  or  that,  in  fact^the  Bible  could  have  no  existence 
without  it.  It  is  universally  accepted  as  the  gospel  in  a  nut- 
shell ;  that  is,  a  divine  promise  of  a  Saviour  who  would  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  fallen  humanity. 

And  yet  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
this  great  Scripture  lesson,  at  almost  the  opening  of  God'a 
revelation  to  men,  is  generally  apprehended  aright,  or  its  vast 
truth  clearly  seen  and  felt,  by  the  great  body  of  those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  What  do  the  mass  of 
Christians  understand  by  "  Seed  of  the  woman  ?  *'  Only  this, 
it  would  seem,  namely,  that  after  a  space  of  four  thousand 
years  a  descendant  of  Eve,  without  partaking  of  human  guilt, 
being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  appeared  in  the  world,  and, 
being  divine  as  well  as  human,  became  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  for  man's  redemption,  performing  all  the  legal 
requirements  which  God  exacted  of  His  fallen  creature  by 
doing  and  suffering  in  his  stead  the  full  equivalent  demanded 
by  the  divine  law  and  sanction.  The  philosophy  of  redemption 
as  thus  briefly  outlined  is,  that  man  could  not  savo  himself,  and 
God,  taking  no  pleasure  in  His  destruction,  conceived  the  in- 
176 
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finitely  wise  plan  of  both  maintaining  the  honor  of  His  throne 
and  saving  His  creature  from  the  evil  consequences  of  wrongs- 
doing.  The  plan  was  that  at  some  future  time  His  eternal  Son 
should  unite  himself  with  humanity,  so  as  to  become  true  man, 
the  Seed  or  Descendant  of  the  woman  who  sinned,  yet  without 
the  least  taint  of  human  sin  or  guilt  in  'himself,  true  God 
and  true  Man  in  one  person.  Then,  by  doing  and  suffering 
just  what  He  did  and  suffered  as  a  full  equivalent  for  man's 
deserts,  He  accomplished  all  the  requirements  in  the  case. 
Christ  thus  became  the  instrument  of  man's  redemption; 
His  coming  into  the  world  was  something  entirely  outside  of 
any  necessity  for  the  completeness  of  creation ;  His  coming 
did  not  enter  into  the  original  thought  or  purpose  of  God ;  it 
was  an  after-thought,  suggested  by  the  misery  into  which  our 
first  parents  had  so  grievously  fallen ;  a  plan,  a  scheme,  of 
immense  magnitude,  to  save  man's  soul  and  God's  regal  dignity 
and  honor,  and  thus  hold  the  moral  universe  in  eternal  equipoise. 
Now  the  question  here  is  not  whether  all  this  is  true  or  false, 
but  whether,  as  a  dogmatic  statement,  it  is  true  as  a  whole  and 
should  be  accepted  as  a  symbolical  view  of  the  gospel.  It 
seems  to  fall  considerably  short  of  this.  It  seems  like  a  too 
mechanical  view  of  the  great  redemption :  all  plan,  scheme, 
device,  brought  in  from  afar  and  applied  to  man  as  a  counter- 
force,  and  so  acting  upon  him  as  to  remove  the  legal  impedi- 
ments standing  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
God;  as  if  God  were  chiefly  concerned  about  the  forma  of  law, 
and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  letting  down  concerning  law 
itself.  It  will  be  observed  that  Christ  is  here  mainly  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end, — an  infinitely  wise  conception  of  the 
Almighty, — the  end  being  deliverance  from  the  consequences 
of  transgression,  and  the  securing  for  men  of  eternal  life  and 
blessedness.  According  to  this  view,  it'  is  by  a  divine  plan  that 
salvation  comes  to  men,  the  whole  being  operated  by  Christ 
not  as  the  Source  and  Power  of  redemption  in  Himself,  but  only 
as  the  medium  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
having  no  need  to  exist  in  such  form  without^  such  purpose. 
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Seth,  because^  as  she  said :  ''  God  hath  appointed  me  another 
aeed  instead  of  Abel  whom  Cain  slew.''  Eve  did  not  look  far 
off  into  the  centaries  merely  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
promise.  The  salvation  promised  was  to  her  a  present  reality, 
and  she  received  its  benefits  as  her  own.  How  much  she  knew 
aboat  the  complete  redemption  in  Christ,  the  fall  manifestation 
of  the  Seed,  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  knowing ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  her  faith  was  real  and  properly  directed — ^fixed  on 
the  proper  object.  She  believed  in  the  true  Deliverer,  and  that 
He  apprehended  her  by  His  grace  in  some  way  through  her 
immediate  offspring. 

But  not  simply  her  offspring  xara  aapxa ;  for  such  was  Cain 
as  well  as  Abel  and  Seth  ;  but  also  and  especially,  xara  frueo/jtay 
for  then,  as  ever  since,  the  flosh  profiteth  nothing  (John  6  :  63). 
The  true  Seed  was  spiritual,  elect  according  to  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  holy.  And  through  the  ages  following  the 
same  law  of  grace  prevailed,  as  witness  the  case  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  the  one  the  child  of  promise  and  of  divine  election, 
the  other  only  the  natural  product  of  the  fliesh.  There  was  an 
unbroken  line  from  Seth  to  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Seed 
in  Christ*  At  certain  periods  the  line  seemed  to  bend  in  the 
direction  of  the  non-elect  part  of  mankind,  and  the  stream  of 
spiritual  life  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  carnal  world.  Thus 
Bahab  the  harlot  became  an  ancestress  of  Christ,  as  also  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  and  others ,  thus  showing  that  the  divine  election 
is  not  a  cold,  heartless  and  arbitrary  choice  on  the  part  of  God, 
and  that  ^'  for  His  own  glory  "  (whatever  that  may  mean)  He 
divided  the  race  into  the  two  classes  of  acquitted  and  con- 
demned without  reference  to  anything  but  His  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure. 

The  relation  of  the  Seed,  Christ,  to  the  first  woman  is  more 
than  that  of  mere  natural  descent.  Christ  came  into  relation 
with  humanity  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  Not  at  the 
beginning  of  man's  sinfulness,  but  at  the  beginning  of  human 
existence^  when  God  breathed  into  man  and  formed  him  after 
His  own  image.    The  divine  in  man  was  not  totally  obliterated 
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by  the  fall,  and  so  God  could  speak  of  the  woman's  Seed  as  a 
present  reality^  the  germ  thereof  being  in  her  and  waiting  for 
development  into  the  full  power  of  Judah's  Lion^  having  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earthy  power  to  crush  the  serpent's 
head  and  establish  forever  the  Kingdom  of  righteousness, 
against  which  no  enemy  in  the  universe  should  ever  prevail. 
The  Seed  of  the  woman  preserved  a  remnant  of  humanity 
from  destruction^  which  remnant  contained  the  life  of  the  Seed, 
and  was  the  salt  of  humanity's  whole  lump,  which  would  • 
otherwise  have  fallen  into  still  worse  condition.  It  was  the 
divine-human  in  man  of  which  God  spoke  when  He  said  that 
the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and 
which  continued  in  it  to  leaven  and  fortify  it,  ever  enlarging 
and  developing  until  it  bloomed  forth  in  the  person  of  the 
world's  second  Eve,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  ripened  in  the  per- 
son of  her  more  blessed  Son,  the  serpent  Bruiser  and  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

During  the  whole  period,  from  the  promise  in  Eden  until  its 
perfect  fulfillment  in  Bethlehem^  the  Christ  in  humanity  was 
its  moral  power  and  its  true  life.  There  were  also  certain  lead* 
ing  points  in  that  history,  suns  in  the  moral  firmament,  that 
shone  down  through  the  shadows  of  those  imperfect  dispensa- 
tions of  grace,  and,  not  unlike  Bethlehem's  star,  guided  and 
directed  the  faith  of  God's  ancient  people.  For  example,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  there  appeared  that  mysterious  personage, 
a  man,  yet  without  carnal  human  relationships,  Melchisedek, 
priest  of  the  most  high  God,  representing  and  foreshadowing 
the  fullness  of  Christ's  priesthood  and  its  true  order,  far  tran- 
scending the  economic  order  of  Aaron,  as  declared  by  the 
psalmist  and  confirmed  by  apostolic  reiteration:  ^^  Thou  art  a 
priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.'^  And  David,  the 
royal  representative  of  Old  Testament  Christianity,  was  also 
the  bearer  of  the  Seed  that  was  to  bless  mankind.  *'  The  sure 
mercies  of  David ''  is  the  grace  of  Christ.  And  Christ  in 
glory,  speaking  to  His  servant  John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
sealed  forever  the  truth  that  He  was  the  life  of  our   race. 
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and  the  Seed,  from  the  beginning,  when  He  proclaimed :  '^  I 
am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David  "  (Rev.  22  :  16).  That 
is,  He  came  not  only  after  David,  bat  was  before  him  also.  He 
was  the  Source  of  David's  spiritual  life,  his  Lord  as  well  as  his 
Son.  And  so  the  evolation  of  man's  true  substance,  imaged 
after  God,  proceeded  until  '^  the  fullness  of  the  time,"  when  the 
elect  race  reached  its  last  stadium,  the  point  where  earth  and 
heaven  met,  and  man  and  God  were  united  in  hypostatic  union  in 
the  person  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 

This  doctrine  is,  that  Christ  was  in  all  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory not  merely  as  an  influence,  or  as  a  foreign  power,  coming 
from  the  distant  heavens  in  some  form  or  manner  sporadically, 
but  ever  present,  ever  dwelling,  though  not  in  all  His  fullness, 
with  the  chosen  race.  What  else  can  be  meant  by  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  the  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ?— '*  That  the  Son  of  God, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  gathers,  defends 
and  preserves  to  Himself  by  His  Spirit  and  word,  out  of  the 
whole  human  race,  a  church,  chosen  to  everlasting  life."  But 
flbrist  is  Mead  of  the  Church,  and  was  from  the  beginning  of 
human  existence,  before  and  after  the  fall  of  man.  We  know 
what  that  must  imply  : — that  Christ  has  always  been  the  all-com- 
prehending Seed  of  humanity ;  the  Head  which  is  the  Source 
of  its  life;  the  Root  of  David  and  the  whole  company  of  God's 
elect,  and  the  Product  in  the  fullness  of  time  of  the  historical 
life  forces  in  humanity ;  and  the  necessary  Culmination  of  its 
development.  As  Head  of  the  Church,  ''  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world,''  He  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  a 
foreign  Prince  or  Potentate,  but  the  inseparable  companion 
as  well  as  the  Lord  of  His  people. 

What  then  is  Christian' theology,  if  it  is  not  Christology  ? 
What  is  the  principle  of  Christianity,  if  not  Christ  Himself? 
And  80  Christianity  is  not  the  result  of  a  scheme  outside  of  the 
fact  of  Christ's  presence  from  the  beginning  in  man  as  the 
imperishable  Seed.  The  Christ  of  history  and  of  redemption 
is  not  the  result  of  a  legal  conference  on  the  throne  of  divine 
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justice.  He  is  not,  therefore,  the  instrument  projected  from 
the  divine  counsel  for  human  redemption  made  necessary  by 
the  transgression  in  Eden.  On  the  contrary,  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  Redemption  was  not  so  much 
planned  as  it  was  organized.  It  is  organic,  because  redeemed 
humanity  is  recapitulated  or  reheaded  in  Him,  **  who  is,  and 
who  was,  and  is  to  come!"  The  original  divine  idea  of  human- 
ity as  constituted  in  the  likeness  of  God  required  the  headship 
of  Christ  from  first  to  last  and  forever. 

And  this  is  not  to  reject  the  oommonplaoes  by  which  Chris- 
tian thought  is  usually  expressed.  It  only  seeks  to  set  them  in 
right  relations.  It  would  indeed  correct  many  expressions 
which  are  highly  prized,  set  phrases  that  are  believed  to  be 
inspired  because  so  constantly  used.  There  are  idols  of  that 
sort  which  might  be  shattered  with  no  loss,  but  rather  gain,  to 
Christianity.  A  little  iconoclasm  within  the  precincts  of  recog- 
nized orthodoxy  might  prove  rather  wholesome  than  otherwise* 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  terminology  and  phraseology  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity  are  less  objectioaable  than  the  mechanical  the- 
ories which  they  are  made  to  support,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  Christ's  atonement  for  sin.  It  is  represented  as  the  result 
of  a  grand  "  scheme,"  or  ''  plan,"  conceived  and  projected  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  in  which  all  intelligent  beings  would 
be  shown  that  God  could  pronounce  a  death  sentence  and  pre- 
vent its  penal  effect  on  transgressors  without  relaxing  in  the 
least  His  justice,  and  without  remitting  the  sentence.  So,  hav- 
ing matured  His  ^*  plan,''  God  informed  our  sinful  first  parents 
of  it,  in  brief  terms ;  and  in  due  time  the  work  was  accom- 
plished. There  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  human  race  from  the 
beginning,  of  which  the  Christ  was  not  the  ripe  product  and  fruit ; 
He  came  at  a  period  which  for  some  reason  is  called  ''  the  full- 
ness of  the  time;"  became  man  chiefly  that  He  might  receive 
the  punishment  due  to  man,  redeeming  the  sinner  and  satisfy- 
ing God,  who  is  now  appeased  and  reconciled.  As  if  such 
legal  substitution  had  any  power  to  cleanse  a  soul  from  moral 
impurity  I 
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Why  not  consider  Christ  as  that  which  He  is  called,  '^  the 
First-born  of  the  whole  creation  of  God  ? ''  As  such  He  is 
the  true  Seed  of  the  woman  and  true  snbstance  of  the  human 
race ;  and  redemption  through  One  who  is  thus  necessarily 
identified  with  humanity,  whose  relation  to  it  is  essential  and 
not  accidental,  can  only  be  properly  viewed  from  the  Christo- 
oentric  standpoint.  Christ  and  the  Church,  *'  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  world/^  is  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the 
catechism,  but  also  of  the  Bible  throughout.  Christ  is  the 
centre  and  principle  of  humanity  as  such,  and  so  the  natural 
principle  of  redemption.  Christianity  itself,  therefore,  is  not  the 
result  of  the  accidental  fact  of  sin,  but  it  is  the  original 
thought  and  conception  of  Ood  as  the  only  true  form  and  mode 
of  human  existence.  The  change  effected  by  sin  and  the 
simultaneous  work  of  redemption  was,  the  necessary  conflict 
between  good  and  eyil  in  man — between  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent-— and  the  varied  cod  sequences 
resulting  from  such  conflict ;  yet  in  all  the  struggle  going  on 
through  the  ages  there  has  been  the  constant  evolution  of  the 
Christ  forces  of  humanity,  the  good  surviving  in  the  midst  of 
evil,  meanwhile  humanity  rising  toward  its  perfect  state  and 
destined  finally  to  reach  it.  The  Christ  principle  in  humanity 
from  the  beginning  will  eventually  bring  up  man  to  his  glorious 
and  ever-living  Head,  Christ  Himself,  to  share  with  Him  in 
eternal  glory  and  blessedness. 

Call  sin  an  accident ;  but  do  not  make  the  Christ  of  history 
dependent  for  His  very  existence  on  the  devil-play  in  Eden. 
The  Christ  who  has  passed  into  the  heavens  as  the  everlasting 
and  true  Ood  could  not  be  the  result  of  an  accident.  Through 
m  the  face  of  Christ  was  marred.  His  heel  was  bruised,  and 
on  account  of  sin  the  wonders  of  His  grace  are  displayed  as 
they  could  not  be  under  any  other  conditions,  and  yet  He  is  and 
remains  ever  the  same.  St.  John  says  He  **  is  the  true  Ood 
and  eternal  life ; "  St.  Paul,  that  "  by  Him  all  things  consist,'^ 
that  He  is  '*  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords ;  who  alone  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in 
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the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto;  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  nor  can  see/* — in  His  glory,  with  the  eye  of  flesh, — 
'^  to  whom  be  honor  and  power  everlasting.  Amen/'  On  the 
throne  He  appears  as  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  and  yet 
with  the  seven  eyes  of  divine  omniscience  and  the  seven  horns 
of  universal  dominion  and  power.  And  this  is  the  Seed  of  the 
woman ;  by  many  regarded  as  a  divine  contrivance  to  save  man 
and  God's  authority  and  honor,  very  like  the  ruse  of  the 
Persian  autocrat,  in  Esther's  time^  to  save  the  Jews  from  the 
consequences  of  his  royal  decree  ;  but  if  Christ  were  nothing 
more  than  such  expedient  for  the  compassing  of  man's  salva- 
tion, how  could  all  be  said  of  Him  that  is  recorded  in  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  ?  His  humanity 
and  divinity,  His  person,  is  clearly  more  than  the  incidental 
union  of  God  and  man,  which  it  is  imagined  would  never  have 
been  at  all  I\^d  not  sin  made  it  necessary.  His  genealogy,  as 
given  by  Luke,  is  traced  through  the  elect  line  back  to  God 
himself,  in  which  Adam  is  called  the  son  of  God,  showing  the 
relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine  to  be  originally  that  of 
offspring  to  the  uncreated  Source.  Sin  did  not  obliterate  that 
relation ;  it  put  man  on  the  road  of  a  downward  and  sinful 
career,  but  the  divine  in  him  would  yet  develop  and  unfold 
itself  and  finally  ripen  into  the  maturity  of  the  Virgin's  immacu- 
late Son,  the  universal  Man,  the  First-born  and  Head  of  the 
whole  creation — ^born  ''  when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come." 
And  right  there  also  we  have  the  truth  concerning  the  Seed 
of  the  woman.  There  could  have  been  no  '*  fullness  of  the 
time"  for  Christ's  appearing  if  there  had  not  been  in  the 
womb  of  humanity  an  organic  and  living  preparation  for  it. 
The  time  of  preparation  was  from  the  creation  of  man  in  Eden 
to  the  new  creation  in  Bethlehem.  *^  The  fullness  of  the  time  " 
was  not  merely  the  end  of  four  millenniums,  but  the  termi- 
nation of  the  woman's  labor  and  pain  in  the  birth  of  humanity's 
Product  and  Heir,  the  second  Adam  and  Son  of  God — ^the  Seed 
of  the  first  woman,  born  of  the  second,  and  now  manifested  as 
Uie  perfection  of  humanity  and  divinity. 
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AccordiDg  to  the  popular  traditional  way  of  regarding  the 
advent  of  the  God-man  there  is  some  accoant  made  of  His 
descent  from  Abraham^  but  it  would  seem  only  because  it  is  an 
emphasized  Bible  truth,  which  must  not  be  theologically  ignored. 
It  is  treated  somewhat  as  is  the  Apostles'  Creed  bj  some  de- 
nominations,— held  to  be  true,  but  made  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  church  confession.  But  Christ's  descent  from 
Abraham,  and  through  a  sacred  line  from  Adam,  means  every- 
'  thing  that  we  have  been  affirming  concerning  the  Seed  as  the 
Life  and  Head  of  true  humanity  from  the  beginning ;  which 
doubtless  has  little  in  common  with  the  notion  that  Christ  is 
an  expedient  contrived  for  man's  benefit,  the  mainspring  in  the 
moral  mechanism  being  the  Substitute  taking  man's  *Maw 
place,"  as  it  is  called,  in  order  to  shield  men  from  the  law's 
curse.  So  far  as  the  divine  "  scheme  "  of  redemption  is  con- 
cerned, it  did  not  matter  when  Christ  appeared  or  of  whom  He 
was  born.  Hence  very  little  account  is  made  of  His  holy 
virgin  mother,  though  it  is  most  evident  that  in  her  was  realized 
the  full  glory  of  the  gospel  as  spoken  in  Eden ;  the  second 
Eve,  developed  from  the  Seed  lodged  in  humanity,  and  there- 
fore the  mother  of  that  same  Seed  now  manifested  in  person  to 
take  away  sin.  It  is  very  much  overlooked  that  Christ  has 
been  the  great  moral  power  in  man  from  the  beginning.  It  is  . 
allowed  that  He  in  some  way  influenced  the  Old  Testament 
saints  from  without,  yet  not  as  the  Seed  of  humanity  from 
within.  According  to  this  view  Christ  is  only  the  instrumental 
canse  of  redemption  and  necessary  only  because  redemption 
became  a  need.  Against  which  it  is  here  maintained,  that 
Christ  was  essential  to  the  full  development  and  perfection  of 
humanity  under  any  and  all  conditions;  that  He  was  the  Seed 
which,  even  after  sin  had  polluted  the  fountain  of  the  human 
race,  survived  the  moral  wreck  and  developed  into  the  God-man 
and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  the  true  idea  of  that  much  abused  doctrine  of 
uitisfaetion.  What  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  God  and  His 
righteousness  than  the  perfect  life  of  Christ  ?     *^  This  is  mj 
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beloved  Son^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased/'  was  the  testimony  of 
the  Father.  Bat,  it  is  said,  Christ  must  suffer  for  men's  sins 
as  their  substitute  in  order  to  satisfy  law  and  justice ;  He  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  human  guilt  by  suffering  and  dying  in  man's 
stead,  otherwise  God  cannot  be  well  pleased  with  Him,  His 
words  of  commendation  anticipating  the  expiation  on  the  cross. 
But  how  could  Christ  take  the  sinner's  place  in  such  a  way 
that  His  sufferings  would  be  an  equivalent  for  the  penalty  due 
to  sin  ?  Christ  could  not  suffer  in  such  way,  inasmuch  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  must  be,  in  its  inmost  essence,  of  the  nature  of 
sin  itself.  It  means  eternal  banishment  from  God  and  the 
most  awful  pains  of  an  accusing  conscience,  neither  of'  which 
could  possibly  pertain  to  Christ.  His  sufferings  could  be  only 
the  result  of  faithfulness  to  duty,  obedience  to  the  divine  ifill, 
and  unconquerable  love  to  God  and  fallen  men.  *'  He  was 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  And  it  was 
that  obedience,  that  righteousness,  which  pleased  the  Father. 
And  for  that  reason,  and  not  on  account  of  any  amount  of 
pain  that  He  endured,  God  ^'  highly  exalted  Him,  and  gave 
Him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name."  His  sufferings  were 
of  value,  not  from  what  they  wore  in  themselves,  but  for  what 
they  exhibited  and  illustrated  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Sufferer.  His  perfect  holiness  was  the  cause  of  every  trial  and 
sorrow  that  He  endured,  and  they  were  efficacious  in  taking 
away  sin  only  so  far  as  they  were  the  full  superscriptioOi  seal 
itnd  evidence  of  His  exalted  virtues. 

All  this  is  plain  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul :  ''  As 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  One  many  were  made  righteous."  He  does  not 
say  that  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  suffering  many 
will  be  made  righteous,  but  by  the  obedience,  as  the  primary 
consideration,  that  is,  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Which 
wcould  satisfy  God  most — enduring  an  affliction  of  pain,  or  ren- 
dering Him  the  service  that  is  due  Him,  whether  this  be 
accompanied  with  pain  or  otherwise  ?  The  question  answers 
itself.    If  a  man  obey  and  serve  God  faithfully  and  cheerfally. 
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it  will  add  much  to  the  proper  estimate  of  his  worth  if  he  did 
all  in  the  face  of  hitter  persecation  and  a  martyr's  death.  So 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  commended  to  as  by  the  proof  of 
it ;  and  the  cross  is  that  proof.  He  did  not  endare  the  agony 
of  the  cross  in  order  that  a  scheme  of  justice  and  mercy  might 
be  filled  out,  and  satisfaction  thus  made  to  the  divine  dignity 
and  honor,  but  because  He  could  in  no  other  way  meet  the 
enemy  in  his  strongholdi  wrestle  with  him  and  overcome  him  ; 
and  in  doing  so  He  accomplished  precisely  what  He  told  His 
disciples  He  would  accomplish  as  the  good  Shepherd  giving 
His  life  for  the  sheep.  In  all  this  we  see  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  perfect  in  righteousness,  having  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion to  a  life  of  ease  and  worldly  glory,  intent  only  on  doing 
the  will  of  His  Father,  and  calling  upon  all  men  to  follow  Him 
in  the  way  of  truth,  holiness  and  sacrifice  of  the  old  Adamic 
self,  as  the  only  way  back  to  God.  We  do  not  see  here  the 
working  out  of  a  mechanical  scheme,  the  chief  actor  in  which 
could  have  no  existence  but  as  being  made  for  the  specific  end 
in  view ;  but  we  see  redemption  as  an  organic,  living  process,  the 
divine  and  human  in  conjunction,  not  by  a  forced  operation 
from  without,  but  hy  a  living  process  from  within  the  bosom  of 
humanity  itself.  Not,  of  course,  independently  from  within, 
because  ^'  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  but  through 
the  divine  activity  from  above,  the  end  and  consummation 
being  Jesus  the  Christ. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the  atonement, 
as  popularly  held,  or  idly  accepted,  and  which  we  regard  as 
%\together  uneaiufaeUnyj  is  taught  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
If  this  were  so  there  would  still  be  no  good  reason,  why  a  differ- 
ent view  should  not  be  advanced,  unless  the  Church  confession 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  all  controversy,  and  its  dictum 
as  infallible.  But  this  is  not  claimed  for  it,  nor  can  it  be,  so 
long  as  the  evangelical  Church  is  true  to  its  formal  principle* 
Bat  we  do  not,  however,  admit  an  essential  difference  between 
the  views  here  presented  and  those  of  the  catechism,  which 
says :  *'  Ood  will  have  His  justice  satisfied ;  and  therefore  we 
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mast  make  this  fall  satisfaction,  either  by  oarseWes  or  by 
another.*'  This  is  precisely  what  we  belicTe.  '^  TF«/'  let  it  be 
noted,  *'  most  make/'  &e.  We  cannot  do  it  by  oarseWes,  yet 
*'  we ''  mast  do  it,  thoagh  ''  by  another ; "  which  means,  that 
Christ,  oar  representative  and  living  Head,  most  make  satisfac- 
tion to  God,  and  we  throngh  Him  as  being  members  of  His 
body.  Bttt  hm  is  the  satisfaction  to  be  made?  TFAat  will 
satisfy  God  and  His  jnstice?  Is  it  a  certain  amount  of  penal 
saffering,  pains  and  terrors?  No ;  these  are  necessary  con- 
comitants, ^but  not  the  essential  thing  itself,  which  is  obedi- 
ence rendered  to  God,  and  such  a  life  of  holiness  that  even  the 
sorrows  and  pains  coincident  with  it  do  not  reduce  its  joys 
and  delights.  As  was  well  said  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  seventeen 
years  ago,  that  '^  Christ  was  not  made  for  the  cross,  bat  the 
cross  was  made  for  Christ ;  *'  and  the  meaning  is,  that  not  the 
cracifizion,  the  crime  of  men  and  devils,  is  the  Gospel  to  the 
world,  bat  ^^  Christ  crucified"  (a  different  thing  entirely),  ^'  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  1 :  23,  24). 

Then  further  on  (Qoes.  14)  we  are  told  that  ^Hhe  justice  of 
God  requires  that  the  same  human  nature  which  hath  sinned 
should  likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin  V — just  as  we  have 
been  asserting,  but  that  the  satisfaction  required  is  not  a  fixed 
amount  of  penal  suffering,  but  obedience  or  righteousness. 
Nor  does  Question  17  contradict  our  view  of  satisfaction;  for 
Christ  iu  the  performance  of  His  redeeming  work  had  to 
encounter  opposition  that  no  mere  creature  could  have  with- 
stood; and  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin  He  alone  could 
quench,  not  by  receiting  punishment  as  a  Substitute  for  guilty 
sinners,  but  by  perfectly  fulfilling  the  divine  law ;  the  benefits 
of  which  satisfaction  coming  to  ^1  who  become  united  to  Him 
by  true  faith  as  their  new  and  living  Head.  The  same  truth 
is  taught  in  Questions  37  and  40. 

It  is  not  pretended  here  that  this  view  of  satisfaction  is  pre* 
oisely  the  same  as  that  held  by  the  authors  of  the  Catechism, 
but  that  the  Catechism  itself  may  fairly  be  so  interpreted  The 
mind  of  the  Church  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  long  enough 
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since,  was  controlled  by  the  substitution  theory  as  wrought  out 
by  Anselm.  But  in  this  vigorous  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  theological  thought  refuses  to  move  in  a  rut  simply 
because  it  ts  a  rut,  and  time-honored ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  in  this  age  of  intellectual  achievements  there  were  no 
advance  in  theological  science.  But  there  has  been  advance, 
and  especially  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  person  and  work. 
More  than  ever  Christ  is  viewed  as  the  principle  and  substance 
of  Christianity,  from  the  beginning  of  human  history,  and  not 
merely  or  mainly  as  a  legal  expedient  or  intervention  to  stay 
the  divine  wrath  and  lock  the  wheels  of  justice,  in  order  that 
mercy  might  flow  in.  And  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Question 
36,  strikes  the  very  keynote  of  the  organic  view  of  redemption, 
however  it  may  seem  to  follow  a  somewhat  different  theory  in 
other  places.  ^  What  profit  dost  thou  receive  by  Christ's  holy 
conception  and  nativity  ?  That  He  is  our  Mediator,  and  with 
His  innocence  and  perfect  holiness  covers,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
my  sins,  wherein  I  was  conceived  and  brought  forth."  That  is 
it  precisely :  Christ  takes  away  sin  by  ^*  His  innocence  and 
perfect  holiness  *' ;  in  other  words,  by  His  perfect  righteousness 
or  obedience.  And  that  alone  gave  such  character  and  virtue 
to  His  bitter  sufferings  and  violent  death  that  it  can  be  truly 
said  men  are  saved  by  them,  saved  and  washed  by  His  blood, 
cleansed  from  sin  and  guilt.  The  strongest  language  may  be 
used  in  declaring  that  Christ's  agony,  bloody  sweat  and  suffer- 
ings in  body  and  soul  atoned  for  human  guilt,  if  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  these  are  the  true  and  proper  expression  of  the 
*'  innocence  and  perfect  holiness  "  of  the  Qod-man.  On  that 
everything  else  turns  as  the  centre.  To  that  all  the  bloody 
types  of  the  Old  Testament  ritual  point,  and  by  that  every 
sentence  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  the  work  of  Christ  is  to  be* 
interpreted,  and  to  that  every  declaration  on  the  subject  in  the 
Catechism  is  subordinate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  right  conception  of  Christ's  person — 
that  is,  Christ  Himself, — insures  the  very  highest  regard  for  His 
vicarious  sacrifice  and  inexpressible  sufferings.     The  view  here 
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presented  makes  more  real  aceoant  of  these  than  does  the  suIh 
atitution  theory,  because  it  emphasizes  the  moral  character  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  estimates  them  by  the  moral  worth 
of  the  sufferer.  Then,  also,  viewing  Christ  as  the  universal 
Man  and  ''  First-bom  of  the  whole  creation,"  and  the  '^  quick- 
ening Spirit ''  of  the  human  race  from  the  beginning,  we  may 
understand  the  glorious  meaning  of  2  Cor.  5 :  14 :  **  Because 
we  thus  judge,  that  one  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died  "  (Re- 
vised  Version).  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  the  new  creation,  died, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  man's  Representative,  His  death  not 
being  in  the  place  of  theirs,  but  actually  theirs,  as  well  as  His 
own,  His  sacrifice  and  death.  He  beiog  the  Head,  including  the 
aacrifice  and  death  of  His  members.  If  Christ  had  been  cnljf 
an  individual  man,  His  humanity  free  from  sin  on  account  of 
its  personal  union  with  divinity,  and  bearing  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race  no  more  than  the  common  relationship  that  pertains 
to  every  other  human  being,  then  there  would  be  room  to  speak 
of  Him  as  a  substitute  to  take  the  sinner's  place  and  suffer  and 
die  in  his  stead.  And  yet,  what  would  such  sacrifice  avail  ? 
The  holiness  of  the  substitute — that  is,  of  one  individual  man, 
—could  pertain  only  to  Himself.  Among  Pagans  such  substi- 
tution would  be  regarded  as  proper,  though  the  good  resulting 
from  it  is  only  imaginary;  and  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  a 
despot  an  innocent  person  might  be  made  to  suffer  instead  of  a 
multitude  of  guilty  ones;  but  in  neither  case  is  there  more 
than  a  political  end  accomplished,  and  the  injustice  of  such 
proceeding  is  too  manifest  to  need  remark.  Ti^en  we  will  not 
charge  God  with  anything  of  this  kind.  Great  as  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  we  are  not  left  to  grope  in  darkness  in 
regard  to  it.  The  Seed  of  the  woman,  '^  the  second  Man,  is  of 
heaven  "  (1  Cor.,  15 :  47,  Rev.  Yer.) ;  which  must  mean  that 
the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  embraces  all  that  belongs 
generically,  in  original  design,  and  in  possibility,  to  the  race, 
so  that  His  sacrifice  and  death  cannot  be  substitutionary,  but 
truly  vicarious;  that  is, /or  men,  and  applying  with  redeeming 
and  saving  efficacy  to  all  who  believe.    The  death  of  the  second 
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Adam  is  the  death  of  the  whole  new  race  as  heing  compre- 
hended in  Him.  We  are  children  of  God  in  Christ  if  we  suffer 
with  Him ;  and  sharing  with  Him  in  His  sufferings  we  shall 
also  be  glorified  with  Him  (Rom.  8 :  16,  17). 

The  word  propitiation^  occurring  in  Rom.  3:  25,  and  in 
1  John  2 :  2,  and  in  4 :  10,  as  relating  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  is  supposed  by  many  to  settle  the  whole  question  in 
favor  of  the  substitution  theory.  This  might  indeed  be  conclu- 
siye  if  the  word  was  understood  and  used  by  the  apostles  in  the 
classic  heathen  sense.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
erises  of  national  danger,  would  sometimes  offer  in  sacrifice  to  a 
supposed  angry  deity  a  pure  and  lovely  virgin,  not  unfrequently 
a  princess,  expecting  thereby  to  appease  the  anger  and  ill  will 
of  the  god,  and  such  sacrifice  was  called  propitiatory.  The 
Jews,  whose  religion,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  according  to  truth, 
never  offered  human  sacrifices,  but  such  as  they  offered  were 
eslled  propitiatory  in  the  better  sense  that  they  reconciled  God 
to  men  who  had  sinned  against  Him,  and  secured  His  pardon. 
These  were  at  best  only  adumbrations  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  very  imperfect,  though  suited  to  that  age  and  people. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  employed,  partly  at  least, 
in  accommodation  to  the  ancient  Gentile  and  Jewish  uses  made 
of  it,  to  be  understood  now  in  the  higher  Christian  sense,  that 
Ood  is  become  reconciled  to  men  on  account  of  the  perfect 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  that  is,  to  all  men  who  are  in  living 
anion  and  fellowship  with  Him.  As  if  St.  Paul  had  said  to  the 
Oentiles:  *^We  use  your  own  word  and  say  that.C^rM^  is  the 
true  propitiation  for  our  sinsr  When  your  people  offered  to  the 
gods  a  princess  beloved  by  all  to  appease  their  wrath  and  pro- 
pitiate them,  they  imagined  they  had  secured  their  good  will ; 
but  we  preach  to  you  the  gospel  of  Christ's  true  sacrifice.  He 
was  not  carried  with  loving  tenderness  to  the  altar  by  sympa* 
thixing  friends  to  take  the  place  of  the  condemned  multitude  as 
their  substitute ;  on  the  contrary.  He  was  forcibly  put  to  death 
by  the  most  malignant  enemies,  not  because  He  was  good  and 
holy,  but  because  they  regarded  and  hated  Him  as  a  bias* 
13 
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phemer  snd  impostor."  Certainly  propitiation  cannot  then 
mean  the  same  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  it  did  in  the  minds  of 
pagans.  He  is  not  here  showing  the  similarity,  but  the  difference 
between  his  idea  of  propitiation  and  theirs,  at  the  same  time 
using  their  own  word  to  express  the  glory  and  excellence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  A  higher  meaning  was  attached  to  this 
word  by  the  people  of  the  old  covenant  than  the  heathen  mind 
was  capable  of,  and  foreshadowed  the  still  higher  sense  in  which 
it  is  nsed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ^'  mercy  seat "  is  called 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  "the  propitiatory  covering/' — 
Uaimjpeov  im^e/jutj — and  designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  Grod 
is  reconciled  to  men  through  the  offerings  of  the  people,  but  yet 
only  typifying  'Uhe  innocence  and  perfect  holiness*'  which 
alone  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  which  gives  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  its  saving  efficacy.  And  it  is  not  straining  a  point  in  the 
least,  when  we  say  that  this  is  the  interpretation,  in  brief,  of 
the  '*  propitiatory  sacrifice  "  spoken  of  in  the  37th  question  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  was  well  pleasing  to  God,  not 
because  it  was  attended  with  exquisite  suffering,  but  because  it 
was  the  sacrifice  of  obedience  and  perfect  holiness. 

If  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  all  this,  that  *' without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,"  we  would  only 
say  that  those  inspired  words  are  symbolical,  and  cannot  possi* 
bly  be  taken  literally.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
without  Christ's  perfect  obedience  unto  death  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins.  So  also  the  declaration :  **  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  '*  not  literally,  however,  as 
every  one  must  know.  Both  texts  are,  of  course,  true,  and  are 
very  precious,  teaching  us  in  symbolical  form  what  is  the  moral 
power  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin — unless  in  very  deed  God 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  seeing  blood,  and  therefore  de- 
manded it  as  a  primary  and  absolute  consideration.  But  then 
we  are  quite  certain  that  God  is  neither  a  Sbylock  nor  a  Being 
who  thinks  and  acts  on  the  quid  pro  quo  principle  of  '*  an  eye 
for  an  eye'' — a  principle  so  utterly  condemned  by  Christ. 
Christ  died  for  us,  not  because  God  thirsted  for  blood,  bat 
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because  He  was  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  so  gave  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  Christ  crucified  is  tlie  power  of  God,  the  Alpha 
mnd  Omega  of  the  whole  Christian  salvation ;  because  in  Him 
regenerated  humanity,  following  in  the  way  of  the  cross, 
throws  off  the  body  of  sin  in  death,  in  order  to  reappear  in  the 
restored  likeness  of  God  in  the  resurrection.  '^  Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  we  are  risen  with  him."  But  the 
glory  of  the  cross  is  not  the  cross  itself,  but  Christ,  the  Seed  of 
the  woman  and  serpent  bruiser. 

A  legalistic  or  commercial  view  of  the  atonement  might  be 
satisfied  with  a  Christ  that  was  created  by  the  accidental  occa* 
sion  of  sin, — made  for  the  emergency, — ^but  the  organic  or  life 
▼iew  sees  in  Christ  the  natural  and  true  product  of  humanity, 
its  Life  and  its  Immortality.  He  was  the  life  of  the  world 
from  the  beginning  of  human  history ;  the  bearer  of  men's 
iniquities,  in  that  He  suffered  on  account  of  them ;  and  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  in  that  He  fulfilled  the  divine  law. 


Ill 

THE  GOD-MAN. 

Tff£  DIVINE  AND  THE  HUMAN  NATURE  IN  CHRIST  DISCUSSED 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NESTORIAN  AND 

EUTYCHIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 

BT  BKV.   O.  B.  ACCOLAy  D.D.  ' 

Hbbb  we  approach  holy  groand.  We  stand  before  an  abyss 
of  mysteries.  The  history  of  the  human  race  tells  as  of  great 
persons  and  of  wonderfal  events,  but  Christ  is  the  greatest  per- 
sonage, and  His  life  the  most  wonderful  life.  The  Bible  relates 
many  miracles,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  Christ  Himself. 
Among  the  mighty  works  of  G.od,  redemption  stands  next  to 
creation  ;  among  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  being  next  to  the 
Trinity  is  the  Person  and  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed, 
everything  relating  to  Christ,  but  especially  His  twofold  con- 
stitution, Hhe  relation  of  God  to  man  in  His  personal  life,  is  tho 
most  profound  and  unsearchable  mystery.  To  explain  it  is 
impossible,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  might  even  be  regarded  as 
presumptuous.  For  if  it  could  be  explained  and  made  compre- 
hensible by  human  reason,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  mystery. 

There  is  hardly  any  subject  of  thought  and  investigation 
that  has  engaged  the  mind  of  great  and  good  and  wise  men 
more  intensely  than  the  person  of  Christ.  And  naturally  so, 
for  He  is  and  must  be  the  central  point  of  all  religious  thought 
in  Christianity.  The  first  question  is :  Who  is  or  who  was 
Christ  7  If  the  answer  is  given :  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  who 
has  become  man,  then  the  next  question  will  be:  In  what  rela- 
tion does  He  stand  to  God  and  to  mankind?  If  this  is  answered 
according  to  Scripture,  there  remains  yet  another  important 
question  to  be  answered :  How  could  He  be  both  God  and  man, 
194 
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Creator  and  creatare^  and  what  is  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
divinity  and  humanitjr  in  Him  ?  Here  is  a  problem;  who  is 
able  to  soWe  it  ?  Yet  earnest  thought  upon  these  questions 
and  the  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  definite  answer  is  no  empty  and 
vain  Bpeculation,  but  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  As 
onr  conception  is  of  the  person  of  Christ,  so  will  it  be  of  His 
tfofi;  and  it  will  involve  the  gravest  consequences  for  our 
Christian  life  and  hope.  It  was  therefore  a  life-question  which 
the  Lord  put  to  His  hearers :  What  think  ye  of  Christ  7 

The  early  Christians  had  a  lively  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
exerted  their  mental  powers  to  explain  the  mystery  in  which 
the  person  of  Christ  is  enshrined  and  to  put  their  ideas  in 
words.  In  doing  this,  they  became  involved  in  great  difficulties 
and  exposed  to  great  dangers.  As  the  depths  of  divinity  can- 
not be  fathomed,  and  metaphysical  truths  cannot  be  made 
comprehensible,  it  is  very  difficult  to  express  such  truths  in 
appropriate  terms  and  define  them  dogmatically,  so  that  all  will 
be  satisfied. 

The  Church  before  the  reformation  was  never  engaged 
in  more  bitter  quarrels,  the  parties  stood  never  in  stronger 
opposition,  and  never  were  more  passionate  anathemas  pro- 
noanced  npon  the  dissenting  party,  than  when  the  mystery 
of  *'  God  manifeste<l  in  the  flesh  *'  was  to  be  expounded,  and 
the  true  meaning  thereof  expressed  in  a  formula  of  creed. 
There  has,  however,  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  person  or 
a  party  that  will  succeed  in  framing  a  formula  in  which  all  be- 
lievers may  find  expressed  just  their  view  or  idea  about  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  Christological  con- 
troversies lasted  almost  continually  over  two  centuries,  and 
when  at  last  such  a  formula  was  found,  to  which  it  was  thought 
the  whole  Church  should  give  her  assent,  the  peace  was  by  no 
means  universally  restored.  Setting  aside  those  who  were 
excluded  and  who  seceded  from  the  Church,  it  is  at  least  very 
doubtful  whether  the  fathers,  who  signed  the  creed  formed  at 
ChalcedoD,  did  so  from  choice  and  conviction,  or  out  of  regard 
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to  the  Emperor  and  the  fear  of  evil  conaequences  to  them- 
Belvea. 

Bat  if  the  person  of  Christ,  the  God-Man,  is  so  great  a 
mystery,  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible  to  every  finite  mind, 
would  it  not  be  better  merely  and  simply  to  adhere  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  not  to  speculate  at  all  7  There  is  great 
danger  in  certain  kinds  of  speculation ;  this  must  be  admitted. 
The  attempt  to  comprehend  everything,  and  to  make  every 
truth  taught  in  Holy  Scripture  conformable  to  our  understand- 
ing and  reason,  is  likely  to  lead  into  rationalism.  Tet,  never- 
theless, an  intelligent  and  thinking  believer  should  not  be  con- 
tented with  superficial  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  general,  but 
as  he  is  called  to  grow  in  grace  and  to  be  strong  in  faith,  so 
he  must  also  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  truths  that  are 
connected  with  his  salvation.  And  since  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  our  faith,  the  source  of  our  spiritual  life^the  founda- 
tion of  our  hope,  the  object  of  our  deepest  reverence,  love  and 
adoration,  therefore  to  think  about  Him,  to  ponder  and  to  pene- 
trate with  our  whole  mind  into  all  that  relates  to  His  person  and 
His  work,  which  are  inseparably  connected,  should  afibrd  every 
Christian  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Although  we  know  that  the  human  mind  is  far  too  weak  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
though  human  language  is  too  poor  to  give  the  idea  always  in 
proper  expressions,  and  no  man  is  able  to  give  a  fully  satisfact- 
ory answer  to  all  the  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  reference 
to  this  great  and  exceedingly  important  subject,  yet  we  shall 
try  to  give  some,  though  imperfect,  explanation,  according  to 
the  ability  and  knowledge  God  has  given  us. 

Wo  divide  the  subject  into  three  parts : 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  ascertain  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  on  the  person  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  Christ- 
ology  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  results 
which  were  attained. 

Lastly,  we  shall  review  and  sum  up  the  whole  matter. 
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There  is  an  idea  of  a  sapreme  Being  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  Yea,  more  than  this.  Since  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  first  proifiise  in  Paradise  even  an  idea  of  a  Redeemer  and 
of  redemption  is  diffused  among  the  whole  race;  in  some 
nations,  however,  it  is  more  clear  than  in  others.  This  idea  is, 
of  coarse,  vague;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  We  could  know 
nothing  poriiivdy  of  a  Redeemer,  and  we  could  have  no  clear 
idea  either  of  what  He  ts  or  of  what  He  did  without  a  divine 
revelation.  Whatever  assured  knowledge  we  can  have  in  this 
matter,  we  receive  only  from  the  Scriptures*  Hence  the  first 
question  is  not :  What  is  my  view  or  the  view  of  any  other  man 
about  Christ  ?  Neither :  What  does  the  Church  teach  concern- 
ing Him?    But  only :  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach? 

From  most  of  the  literature  about  religious  questions  the 
canonical  writings  differ  obviously  in  two  ways.  The  Scrip- 
tares  do  not  contain  a  stf9tem  of  Theology,  but  announce  differ- 
ent divine  mysteries  here  and  there,  as  occasion  requires,  inter- 
mixed with  a  narrative  of  facts,  or  with  promises,  admonitions, 
exhortations,  warnings,  just  as  holy  men  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  do  not  endeavor, 
or  at  least  very  seldom,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  they  assert, 
bat  they  speak  in  so  positive,  unhesitating  and  decided  a  man- 
ner,  that  doubt  is  regarded  as  disobedience  toward  God.  Their 
first  object  was  to  impress  the  mind,  to  arouse  the  conscience, 
to  awaken  faith  and  so  to  save  sinners;  it  was  left  to  a  later 
age  to  build  up  a  system  of  revealed  truth  and  to  defend  doc- 
trines against  unbelievers,  objectors  and  heretics.  What  has  been 
said  here  in  general  is  true  also  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Bible,  especially  the  New  Testament,  brings  before  our 
view  a  Man,  so  great,  so  wonderful,  so  mysterious  in  every 
respect,  that  no  other  one  is  found  in  the  whole  human  race 
who  might  justly  be  compared  to  Him.  In  one  aspect,  this  man 
is  as  human  in  His  whole  appearance  and  life,  in  His  coming 
into  the  world.  His  walking  upon  it,  and  His  going  out  of  it,  as 
any  other  human  being.  In  another  aspect,  however.  He  is 
surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  divine  glory,  in  His  words  and 
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workfiy  in  His  daily  walk  and  conyereatioiiy  even  from  His  birth 
to  His  death  upon  the 'cross,  there  is  sach  a  wonderful  sablimity, 
that  He  is  far  above  ever jthiog  haman.  As  Christ  appears  in 
the  gospel,  we  are  entitled  to  say  of  Him :  He  is  bone  of  onr 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  we  may  call  Him  one  of  ns,  our 
brother ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  boand  to  confess :  He  is 
infinitely  abo?e  as ;  He  is  our  Lord  and  oar  God.  The  dmne 
and  the  human  are  in  Him  so  closely  conjoined  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  definite  line  between  one  and  the  other. 
Sometimes  we  obserre  in  Christ  more  distinctly  the  haman 
character,  sometimes  more  the  divine,  but  mostly  the  divine- 
human  is  clearly  recognisable. 

Jesas  was  born,  like  many  other  children,  in  low  and  poor 
circumstances,  yet  His  birthplace  is  illumined  with  divine  splen- 
dors, and  heavenly  hosts  attend  His  coming  into  the  world  with 
songs  of  praise.  That  little  babe,  lying  in  a  manger,  wrapt 
in  swaddling  clothes,  an  an^l  of  the  Lord  annonnces  to  be 
the  Son  of  David,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
aged  Simeon  presses  the  same  child  to  his  bosom  and  beholds 
in  Him  the  comfort  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the  nations.  Wise 
men  from  the  East  come  a  great  distance,  directed  by  a  won- 
derful star.  Though  their  bodily  eyes  see  only  a  helpless  child, 
nursed  by  a  poor  mother,  yet  they  acknowledge  in  Him  their 
king,  and  worship  Him.  The  ^infant  grows  as  other  children 
grow  ;  He  learns  with  them  and  no  doubt  plays  with  them ;  yet 
His  answer  to  His  mother :  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my 
Father's  house,  or  about  my  Father's  business  T  evinces  the 
consciousness  of  being  something  more  than  a  man.  Having 
grown  to  full  manhood.  He  commences  His  public  ministry  by 
submitting  to  the  baptism  of  John,  like  other  Israelites,  in 
order  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  John  recognises  Him,  and 
declares  Him  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,  and  the  voice  from  on  high  proclaims  to  him.  He 
is  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Father.  Soon  after  He  is  tempted  of 
the  devil,  and  then  the  angels  of  God  minister  to  Him. 
^   By  the  people  Jesus  is  generally  regarded  as  the  son  of  Joseph 
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and  Mary;  they  are  somewhat  acqaainted  with  His  kindred  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  He  grew  up.  Therefore  they 
coald  not  conceive  whence  He  had  His  learnings  and  the  power 
and  authority  with  which  He  spoke;  especially  were  they  puzzled 
by  His  miracles;  occasionally  they  so  marveled  that  they  were 
constrained  to  exclaim  :  A  great  prophet  is  risen  among  us, 
and  God  has  visited  His  people. 

From  His  public  life  we  shall  select  only  a  few  instances  out 
of  the  many,  where  the  divine  and  human  are  so  wonderfully 
and  beautifully  united.  He  is  invited  to  a  marriage  feast ;  He 
eats  and  drinks  with  the  guests ;  He  is  sociable  and  rejoices 
with  them ;  He  supplies  their  wants  by  turning  water  into  wine, 
so  revealing  His  glory.  He  sits  down  upon  a  well,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  asks  a  poor,  degraded  Samaritan  woman  for  a 
drink,  and  then,  to  her  great  astonishment,  tells  the  same 
woman :  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.  Weary,  He  lays  himself  down  in  a  boat  and  soon  falls 
into  a  sound  sleep.  The  troubled  sea  and  the  waves,  tossing  the 
boat  to  and  fro,  threatening  to  swallow  it  up,  do  not  disturb 
His  slumber ;  but  the  cry  of  the  terrified  disciples  awakes  Him. 
Knowing  that  He  is  Lord  over  the  powers  of  nature,  calmly 
and  quietly  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  lo !  there 
was  a  great  calm.  He  is  supported  by  His  friends;  He 
receives  contributions  from  their  hands  for  Himself  and  His 
disciples,  because  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;  yet  He 
fed  thousands  of  people  with  a  few  loaves  of  bread  and  some 
fishes.  How  touching  is  His  sympathy  with  human  woe  and 
misery,  which  He  showed  on  many  occasions,  especially  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  when  the  Jews  said :  *^  Behold,  how  he  loved 
him !  "  Then  He  speaks  as  one  who  has  command  over  the 
world  of  spirits  :  '*  Lazarus  come  forth  !  "  Exhausted  by  His 
terrible  struggle  with  the  powers  of  death  and  darkness,  He 
comes  forth  from  Gethsemane  to  meet  a  crowd  of  armed 
enemies ;  at  His  few  words,  quietly  spoken :  ^^  I  am  he,'*  that 
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crowd  falls  to  the  ground.  Upon  the  cross.  Himself  con- 
demned by  men,  He  acts  as  judge,  who  has  power  OTer  souls  as 
well  as  over  bodies,  pardoning  a  condemned  criminal  and  open- 
ing to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise ;  but  soon  after  He  cries  with  a 
loud  voice :  Mj  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  I 
Finally,  as  His  birth,  which  was  truly  human,  was  accompanied 
by  wonderful  signs  from  heaven,  so  was  His  death,  just  as 
truly  human,  accompanied  by  signs  not  less  wonderful. 

These  are  only  a  few  outlines  of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  drawn  by  the  four  Evangelists.  We  shall  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  still  more  direct  and  positive  testimonies  for 
the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  such 
passages  as  are  most  clear  and  decisive  and  admit  of  double 
interpretation.     This  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  consider  two  names,  which  occur 
80  frequently  and  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  not 
be  overlooked.  These  names  are,  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God. 
The  first  title  is  mainly  used  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  He 
applied  it  to  Himself  very  often ;  by  the  other  title  He  is 
commonly  designated  by  the  Apostles. 

When  Christ  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  man,  does  He  refer 
to  His  divinity  or  His  humanity?  Expressions  like  the 
following :  The  Son  of  man,  who  is  in  heaven  ;  when  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  ascend  into  heaven,  whwe  he  was  before,  and 
some  others,  might  be  understood  as  referring  to  His  divine 
nature.  But  such  phrases  receive  their  explanation  from  the 
truth,  that  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God  are  one  and  the 
mrme  person.  The  term  as  such  points  plainly  to  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  and  is  very  significant.  He  is  not  a  son  but 
the  Son  of  man  in  distinetion  from  all  other  sons  of  men.  He 
was  the  first  and  only  pure  and  perfect  man,  the  second 
Adam,  the  ideal  man  who  united  in  perfect  harmony  in  Him- 
self all  human  attributes  and  characteristics,  as  far  as  they 
belong  essentially  to  human  nature.  He  was  that  man, 
who  was  already  promised  in  paradise  as  the  woman's  seed. 
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tbe  true  repre$efita(ive  of  hnmanity  in   its  normal  and  ideal 
condition. 

In  the  same  unparalleled  and  ezclasive  sense  in  which  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  man.  He  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  A  candid  and 
unprejudiced  examination  of  those  passages  in  which  this  title 
occnrs  roust  convince  every  reader,  especially  in  comparing  the 
connection,  that  Christ  is  not  called  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  pious  men  before  and  after  Him  are 
called  God's  children ;  that  He  stands  by  no  means  on  a  level 
with  them  in  relation  to  the  eternal  Father ;  but  that  He  is 
singled  out  from  among  all  other  men.  The  difference  can 
hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  Heidelb. 
Gat.  Quest.  83 :  Christ  alone  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  but 
we  are  children  of  God  by  adoption  through  grace  for  His 
sake. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  further,  just  to  quote,  without  comment, 
first,  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  witness  to  His  divine  nature, 
and  then  those  that  witness  to  the  human  nature.  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  hath  de- 
clared him.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  ho  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son.  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in 
them  and  thou  in  me.  I  am  come  forth  and  came  from  God.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  He  that  hath  seen 
me,  hath  seen  the  Father.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth 
not  on  me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me.  And  he  that  beholde'th' 
me^  beholdeth  him  that  sent  me*  We  have  beheld  and  bear 
witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  Herein  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that 
God  hath  sent  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  When  the  high  priest  in  Is- 
rael asked  Him,  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? 
He  answered,  I  am.  Peter  said  unto  him :  Thou  hast  words  of 
eternal  life.    And  we  have  believed  and  know  that  thou  art  the 
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Holy  One  of  Ood.  (The  quotations  are  moatlj  taken  from  the 
revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament.)  Coald  Christ  applj 
such  appellations  to  Himself  and  accept  ^them  from  BUs  disei- 
ples  without  being  gnilty  of  blasphemy?  If  He  was  not  what  do 
these  words  imply  ?  That  He  used  them  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  all  Christians  have  ever  taken  and  still  take  them,  there 
oan  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Jews,  too,  understood  them 
in  this  sense  and  accused  Him  of  blasphemy,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  made  Himself  equal  with  Ood.  Would  it  not 
have  been  His  highest  and  unavoidable  duty  to  do  everything  in 
His  power  to  remove  such  conceptions  respecting  Himself  from 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  if  such  conceptions  had  been  wrong,  if 
He  did  not  want  to  be  acknowledged  and  believed  in  as  the 
very  Son  of  God,  essentially  one  with  the  Father?  We  will 
add  only  a  few  more  testimonies.  John,  the  apostle,  says : 
And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  Ood  is  come,  and  has  given  us 
an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we 
read :  Of  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever ;  .and  the  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows.  If  these  testimonies,  when  each  is 
taken  separately,  are  not  decisive  proof  that  the  Scriptures  as- 
cribe to  Christ  divine  nature,  they  surely  have  the  force  of  a 
deftionstration  when  taken  collectively. 

But  there  are  other  very  strong  testimonies,  which  come 
under  consideration.  We  refer  next  to  Christ's  works.  Not  to 
His  mjracles,  for  they  of  themselves  do  not  prove  His  divinity, 
but  only  in  connection  with  His  whole  life.  We  refer  to  those 
divine  works  which  are  ascribed  to  Him.  These  are :  Partici- 
pation in  the  creation,  the  preservation  and  government  of  the 
world.  Through  the  Word  are  all  things  made,  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been  made.  Through 
Him,  the  Son,  God  made  the  worlds,  who  being  the  effulgence 
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of  His  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance ;  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God ;  in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the 
heavens  and  npon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  have  been  created  through  Him  ;  and  He  is  before  all 
things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist.  Further,  He  is  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  restorer  of  that  part  of  the 
world  which  is  fallen  and  ruined.  He  forgives  sins.  He  raises 
the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world.  As  the  Father  raiseth  the 
dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  also  quickeneth  whom 
He  will.  The  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs 
shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  forth.  He  is  also  the  Judge 
of  the  world.  He  will  gather  all  men  around  Him  and  separate 
them  as  the  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

There  are  also  divine  attributes  or  perfections  ascribed  to 
Him,  partly  in  plain  words,  partly  they  are  to  be  inferred  from 
His  works.  He  is  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  without  begin* 
ning  of  days  and  without  end  of  life.  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last.  Immutable :  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester- 
day and  to-day,  yea,  and  forever.  Omnipresent :  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Almighty  :  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father.  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  From  declarations  like  the  following :  He  knew 
their  thoughts ;  He  needed  not  that  any  one  should  bear  witness, 
for  He  himself  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  He  knew  them  all, 
— some  infer  His  omniscience,  but  they  prove  nothing  in  this 
respect,  for  they  may  be  explained  as  denoting  merely  a  deeper 
and  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  of  man  especially. 
His  omnipresence,  His  office  as  Judge  of  the  world,  presupposes 
also  His  omniscience.  When  He  calls  Himself  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  truth,  His  universal  knowledge  is  implied ;  for  how 
could  He  be  the  light,  not  only  a  light,  to  whom  nothing  is  dark  7 
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How  can  He  be  the  trntb,  who  does  not  himself  know  all  that 
is  true  ?  Besides  this  we  must  draw  the  following  conclusion : 
whoever  possesses  any  exclnsivelj  divine  prerogatives,  must 
possess  them  all,  as  they  cannot  be  separated.  Finally,  He 
claims  for  Himself  divine  honor  and  adoration.  All  must 
honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He  that  honorcth 
not  the  Son  honoreth  not  the  Father  which  sent  Him.  All 
knees  must  bow  in  His  name  and  all  tongues  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  All  angels  of  Ood  shall  worship 
Him.  It  is  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints  or  angels,  did  worship  Jesus  as 
their  Lord  and  God. 

From  all  these  Scriptural  testimonies,  which  might  be  con- 
siderably extended,  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  Christ,  though  per- 
Bonally  distinguished  from  the  Father,  is  e$$entiaUy  one  with 
Him,  not  merely  similar  to  the  Father,  but  consubstantial,  not 
biMHo6ato<:^  but  i/joolnrioc:. 

In  order  to  be  candid,  however,  and  impartial,  we  dare  not 
fail  to  quote  also  some  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which, 
considered  without  regard  to  the  context,  appear  to  ascribe  to 
Christ  a  beginning  as  to  creatures.  He  is,  accordingly,  the 
first  and  highest  in  the  order  of  creation,  but  still  a  creature. 
This  Arius  and  others  maintained.  They  appealed  to  express- 
ions like  these :  He  is  the  first-born  of  all  creatures;  He  is 
begotten ;  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Him- 
self; He  has^V^  Him  authority  over  all  flesh.  We  cannot 
enter  upon  a  close  examination  and  exegetical  interpretation 
of  these  and  similar  phrases,  but  will  offer  only  a  few  remarks 
in  reply  to  Arian  Christology. 

When  Christ  is  represented  in  a  certain  sense  as  the 
first  of  different  classes  or  orders  of  angels,  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  that  He  is  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be 
the  Head  of  creatures,  and  is  clearly  and  plainly  distin- 
guished from  all  creatures,  and  brought  in  so  dose  and 
intimate  a  connection  with  God  as  is  no  creature.  Even  of  the 
most  mighty  and  elevated  angels,  those  that  are  nearest  to  the 
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throne  of  Ood,  it  is  said,  that  they  throw  down  their  crowns 
and  bow  their  knees  and  hide  their  faces  in  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High;  but  of  the  Son  this  is  never  said.  In  the  Old 
Testament  He  is  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  great  I  Am, 
Jehovah,  who  revealed  Himself  nnto  Moses  in  the  burning  bush; 
the  face  of  God  that  went  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
Rock  of  Salvation.  In  the  New  Testament  He  is  the  Lord  of 
the  heavenly  hosts.  As  the  first  Adam  was  of  the  earth,  so  is 
the  second  Adam  the  Lord  from  heaven.  For  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  He  at  any  time :  Thou  art  my  Son,  and,  sit 
Then  at  my  right  hand.  He  is  above  all  rule,  and  authority, 
and  power,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  When 
He  will  appear  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  accom- 
panied by  His  holy  angels,  He  will  not  be  regarded  as  one  of 
them,  but  as  their  Lord  and  King :  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords. 

Only  a  few  more  remarks  on  this  point.  God,  as  to  His 
essence,  the  Godhead  (Gottheit)  as  such,  is  invisible  and^  unap- 
proachable. Whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see,  for  He 
dwelleth  in  a  light  unapproachable ;  but  in  Christ  God  is  re* 
vealed,  is  seen  and  approached ;  above  all  others  appeared  in 
Him  the  kindness  of  God  and  His  love  towards  man.  He  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  is  the  image  and  revealer  of  the 
Father.  No  one  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him.  So  then  the  Son 
came  not  into  existence  out  of  the  non-existent  by  the  all- 
mighty  fiat  of  God,  but  He  co-existed  with  the  Father  in,  and 
came  forth  from,  the  very  essence  of  Gt>d ;  and  in  Him  dwelleth 
all  the  fullness  of  God  bodily,  being  Light  of  Light,  God  of 
God. 

As  certainly  as  Holy  Scripture  declares  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  so  certainly  it  declares  Him  also  to 
be  a  true  man.  To  that  which  has  already  been  said  upon  this 
point  little  needs  to  be  added.  It  is  above  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  evangelists  relate  the  birth,  the  life,  sufferings  and 
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death  of  a  real  man.  In  plain  words  the  apostles  assert  His 
true  humanity.  Since  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and 
bloody  He  also  himself,  in  like  manneri  partook  of  the  same- 
He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  There  is  one 
God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men — ^the  man  Jesos 
Christ.  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  verily  He  took  not  on  Him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  in  the  similitude  of 
sinful  flesh.  The  Word  was  made  flesh.  His  growth,  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  His  obedience  to  parental  authority,  His 
life  of  prayer.  His  temptation,  His  weariness,  His  hunger  and 
thirst,  His  susceptibility  to  joy  and  sadness,  His  gloom  and 
prostration  before  the  approaching  death,  together  with  His 
whole  life — all  this,  if  it  means  anything,  it  teaches  that  He 
was  really  and  truly  man.  The  apostles  did  not  represent  a 
passing  phantom,  not  one  who  had  only  assumed  the  form  of 
that  which  is  human,  but  they  describe  a  real  human  life— a 
being  that  partook  of  our  nature  in  every  respect  except  sin  ; 
and  sin  does  not  belong  to  human  nature  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. Christ  was  a  man,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign 
to  Him. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  apostles  in  their  teaching  do  not  bring 
the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  foreground,  but  dwell  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  divine  glory  of  our  Saviour,  and  if  they 
endeavor  chiefly  to  convince  their  hearers  and  readers  of  the 
divinitt/  of  Christ,  this  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  in 
the  existing  circumstances.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  and 
therefore  much  easier  to  believe,  that  Christ  was  a  true  man,  as 
every  rationalist  does,  than  to  believe  that  He  was  also  Ood. 
The  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  had  previously  been  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  Concerning  the  Jews,  it  is  not  at  all  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  they  believed  the  promised  Messiah  would 
be  a  person  partaking  of  the  divine  nature.  A  few  of  the  most 
enlightened  Jews  may  have  had  a  faint  idea  that  came  near  the 
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trae  Christian  conception ;  the  majoritj  certainly  had  not  It 
u  moat  probable  that  they  expected  a  messenger  ^sent  from 
God,  clothed  with  extraordinary  divine  powers,  of  which  they 
law  the  types  in  Moses  and  Elias.  It  cannot  be  expected  other- 
wise. They  lived  under  the  dispensation  of  laws,  types,  shadows^ 
and  promises;  the  fall  light  did  not  yet  shine  unto  them. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  even  the  best  of  those  Jews  who 
were  inclined  to  look  npon  Jesns  as  the  Messiah,  recognized  in 
Him,  for  a  season  at  least,  a  great,  a  powerful  teacher  and 
prophet.  The  divine  prerogatives,  however,  which  He  claimed 
appeared  to  them  as  boundless  presumption,  and  even  as  blasr 
phemy,  and  from  their  standpoint  His  claims  could  hardly  ap- 
pear otherwise.  The  dioinity  of  Christ  cannot  be  maintained 
without  belief  in  the  trinity  of  Ood ;  but  of  this  they  who  held 
to  tenaciously  to  the  unity  of  God  had  scarcely  any  conception. 
To  the  disciples,  who  recognized  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
He  said  that  flesh  and  blood  had  not  revealed  this  unto  them, 
bat  the  Father  in  heaven.  It  was  therefore  not  necessary  to 
prove  to  the  Jews,  and  to  converts  from  Judaism,  that  Jesus 
▼as  a  man,  for  this  they  did  not  question.  They  were  much 
more  inclined  to  overlook  and  tQ  doubt  Tl\%  dioinity.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  Christian  shot  which  denied  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  the  Ebionites,  was  the  offspring  of  Jewish 
Christianity. 

Somewhat  different  was  the  case  with  the  Christians  who 
had  been  Gentiles,  in  the  beginning  mainly  Greeks.  Some 
philosophical  ideas  were  generally  diffused  among  them.  The 
system  of  Epicurus  was  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
pagan  people,  because  it  agreed  best  with  man's  sensual  nature. 
The  nobler  class,  however,  and  the  bettor  educated  adhered  to 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  and  some  of  the  ideas  of  these  schools  con- 
verts from  paganism  brought  over  with  them  when  they  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  To  them,  ideas  of  divine  manifestationa 
in  human  form  (incarnations,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Hindoo 
system  of  religion)  were  not  unknown.  Some  of  them  were 
inclmed  to  deny  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  and  to  explain 
14 
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His  incarnation  as  a  merely  shadowy  appearance,  without  real- 
Uy,  as  a  veiling  of  the  invisible  Logos.  -  Hence,  in  opposition 
to  the  EbioniteSy  or  as  their  antipodes,  from  the  Gentile- 
Christians  sprang  the  Docetists  and  the  different  schools  of 
gnosticism,  all  of  whom  denied  that  the  Son  of  Ood  had  come 
in  the  flesh.  Bat,  in  general,  it  was  not  difficult  to  show  that 
JesuSy  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  by  him  sen- 
tenced and  executed  upon  the  cross  as  a  malefactor,  was  really 
a  man.  For  as  to  the  Jews  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  Mes- 
siah was  a  stumbling-block,  so  to  the  Greeks  the  preaching  of 
a  crucified  God,  or  Son  of  God,  was  foolishness. 

That  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  has  come 
in  the  flesh,  became  man, — ^this,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  person  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God 
is  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

Scripture  does  not  explain  this  mystery ;  it  merely  states  the 
fact.  This  fact  was  the  object  of  faith  of  the  early  Christians ; 
this  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  faith  of  all  Christian  peo- 
pie,  who  hold  simply  to  the  revealed  and  written  word,  without 
much  speculating,  and  without  troubling  themselves  with  sub- 
tile inquiries.  Simple  faith  is  perfectly  sufficient  in  order  to 
live  a  pious  life  and  to  die  a  happy  death.  Within  the  first 
three  centuries  this  truth  was  never  brought  into  a  system  nor 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  church  dogma.  There  was  no 
special  need  of  doing  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  inja. 
rious  to  the  Christian  faith  in  that  age  than  beneficial.  The 
attention  of  the  early  Christians  was  directed  more  to  the 
practical  than  to  the  speculative  sphere  of  life.  Under  the 
first  powerful  impressions  and  influences  of  the  miraculous 
operations  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  believers ;  as  long 
as  the  new  faith  was  sound,  pure,  strong  and  vigorous,  and  the 
first  love  was  burning  in  their  hearts,  they  lived  less  in  theories 
than  in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  Christian  duties. 
They  were  above  all  called  to  maintain  a  warfare  against  the 
idolatry  which  they  had  forsaken  and  by  which  they  were  still 
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tarronnded^  and  against  the  moral  depravity  of  the  world,  from 
which  thej  had  to  keep  themselves  unspotted.  Their  first  and 
main  concern  was  (as  should  indeed  be  the  concern  of  every 
Christian  of  every  age,  for  not  theory^  but  life  and  activity  are 
the  test  of  true  faith)  to  prove  to  the  world  by  continual  self-- 
denial, by  works  of  charity,  by  holy  conversation^  by  sufferings 
and  sacrifices,  that  faith  is  the  power  to  overcome  the  world. 
With  them  the  feeling,  the  mind  (GemOthsleben)  and  the  will 
were  taken  hold  of  by  the  gospel  rather  than  the  intellect; 
They  realized  the  saving  virtue  of  Christianity;  they  enjdyed 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  new  life  and  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  with  the  task  of  solving  the  great  problems 
involved  in  the  Christian  Faith.  They  received  and  believed 
the  facts  of  Christianity  with  simple,  childlike  faith,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  they  belonged  largely  to  the  lower  and  ua- 
edncated  classes  of  the  people. 

But  so  the  Christian  community  did  not  and  could  not 
remain.  As  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  Gentile 
world  changed,  so  changed  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  gospel  spread  rapidly  and  extensively ;  in  the 
same  measure  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  and-  pagans  increased^;, 
their  wrath  was  inflamed,  and  persecutions  became  more  severe 
and  more  general.  Bat  when  the  carnal  weapons  of  rude 
power  proved  to  be  unavailing,  enemies  had  recourse  to  the 
use  of  other  weapons,  which  they  took  from  the  armory  of 
philosophy.  They  attacked  the  Christian  doetrineB  and  at- 
tempted to  refute  them  with  all  the  objections  that  human 
reaaon  and  philosophy  could  bring  forth.  Civil  per$eeuHone 
the  Christians  bore  patiently,  and  even  suffered  death  willingly 
for  Christ's  sake.  They  did  not  try  to  prove-  the  truth  of 
Christianity  theoretically;  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apologies 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  excepted.  But  against  the 
aaaaolts  of  heathen  philosophy  and  the  ridicule  of  human  rea- 
gt>n.  Christians  felt  themselves  bound  to  d^end  their  faith. 
At  first  this  was  done  in  a  general  way  by  the  so-called  apolo- 
giats,  who  denred  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  their  faith, 
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but  also  of  the  reoion  why  they  believed.  Not  only,  however, 
did  the  attacks  of  their  pagan  enemies  from  heathenism  call 
for  defense.  In  the  church  herself  teachers  arose  from  time 
to  time  who  endangered  the  parity  of  faith.  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  ideas  found  their  way  into  the  church,  and  greatly 
influenced  some  Christian  teachers,  who  tried  to  amalgamate 
philosophy  with  Christianity.  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  apostles,  some  heresies  had  made  their 
appearance,  but  they  were  soon  suppressed.  Bat  when  Chris- 
tian Churches  increased  in  number  and  strength,  and  persecu- 
tions (which  acted  as  a  purifying  process)  ceased ;  when  pagan- 
ism lost  ground  and  began  to  totter,  and  when  Christianity 
became  popular ;  then  crowds  of  unconverted  people,  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  not  permeated  by  it,  flocked 
into  the  church ;  thus  the  Christian  life  became  greatly  weak- 
ened and  worldliness  gained  much  ground.  This  condition 
opened  the  church  and  made  her  susceptible  to  heresies  of  all 
kinds. 

Further,  as  intelligent  Christians,  especially  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  began  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  to  meditate  upon  them  for  their  own  edifi- 
cation and  satisfaction,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  as 
the  result  of  closer  investigation,  they  would  arrive  at  different 
conclusions ;  for  as  soon  as  men  commence  to  speculate  they 
commence  to  differ  in  their  views,  and  are  liable  to  run  into 
errors.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  watch  over 
the  truth  that  was  delivered  to  her,  and  to  preserve  it  whole 
And  pure.  Here  again  was  imposed  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  Scriptures  carefully,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  edificm* 
tion,  but  to  gain  sound,  deep  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
truths  therein  contained. 

Still  another   fact  is  to  be  considered.     In   the  apostolio 

age   the   simple   (in  the  good   sense  of  the  word)  preaching 

.of  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  confirmed  by  signs  and  miracled, 

was  sufficient  to  awaken  faith  in  the  hearts  of  hearers.     St. 

Paul  writes   to   the  Corinthians:    *'And  I,  brethren,  when  I 
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came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wis- 
dom, declaring  unto  yon  the  testimony  of  God.  And  my 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
iDan*s  wisdom,  bnt  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
power/'  Then  also  only  a  short,  plain  confession  of  faith 
in  Christ  was  required  in  order  to  be  baptized  and  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Ghnrch.  Later,  however,  more  thorough  and 
systematic  instraction  was  deemed  necessary.  For  this  par- 
pose  regular  classes  of  catechumens  were  organized.  But  he 
who  has  to  teach  the  truth  ought  to  know  it  himself;  he 
should  have  a  good  understanding  and  a  clear  conception  of 
the  doctrines  he  wants  to  expound  to  others.  Hence  an 
educated  class  of  teachers  and  ministers  was  required.  The 
apostles,  who  had  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  best  of  all 
teachers  for  three  years  in  succession,  who  were,  besides, 
specially  enlightened  and  blessed  with  an  extraordinary  meaa- 
ore  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could,  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves  or  to  others,  dispense  with  that  kind  of  education 
which  is  generally  acquired  at  ordinary  schools.  In  a  cer- 
tain measure  this  was  the  case,  too,  with  their  co-workers 
and  immediate  successors,  for  they  were  taught  directly  by 
the  apostles.  But  after  the  church  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished— after  the  apostles  had  gone  to  their  reward — those 
supernatural  gifts  and  powers  gradually  diminished  and  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  Church  had  to  develop  her  life  in  a  more 
natural  way  and  under  less  immediate  direction  of  the  Boly 
Ghost  This  explains,  in  part  at  least,  how  it  was^  possible 
that  the  Church  could,  for  centuries,  be  engaged  in  bitter 
quarrels  and  severe  controversies  about  mysteries  which  no 
one  ever  was  able  or  is  able  fully  to  comprehend.  It  is  true,  the 
Holy  Ghost  never  forsook  the  Church,  but  great  scope  was 
left  to  human  activity  and  human  passion. 

The  felt  need  of  a  well  educated  class  of  religious  teachers 
and  leaders  of  the  congregations,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the 
need  of  elders  or  bishops,  suggested  the  necessity  of  higher 
schools.     These  schools  were  not  universities,  like  those  of  later 
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and  of  modern  times.  They  maj  best  be  compared  to  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  oldest 
and  most  celebrated  schools  of  ancient  Christianity  were  those 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  first,  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century^ 
reached  its  highest  bloom  under  the  leadership  of  Origen ;  the 
second  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  As 
to-day  every  theological  school  or  university  has  its  peculiar 
types,  and  as  in  each  the  mind  of  the 'scholar  receives  its  special 
turn,  so  it  was  then.  In  the  Alexandrian  school  a  speculative 
and  mystic  tendency  was  prevailing,  and  to  such  a  degree  that 
occasionally  the  sober  and  sound  Interpretation  of  Scripture 
truths  wais  displaced  by  philosophical  and  allegorical  subtleties. 
In  the  school  at  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  plain  human  intel* 
lectualism  was  predominant,  which  now  and  then  bordered  on 
rationalism.  These  divergent  tendencies  must  be  taken  into 
account  if  we  would  properly  understand  the  controversies  of 
those  times,  and  do  justice  to  each  party.  Nor  must  the 
jealousies  be  overlooked,  which  so  frequently  arise  between  dif- 
ferent schools. 

So  it  came  that  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the  Christians, 
especially  of  their  spiritual  leaders,  was  occupied,  and  found 
scope  enough  for  exercise.  The  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity Were  to  be  explained  in  their  fullness,  in  their  inner  eon* 
nection,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  plan  of  salvation.  Erro- 
neous doctrines,  real  or  imagined  heresies,  whether  coming 
from  outside  of  the  Church  or  originating  within  her  fold,  were 
to  be  refuted  and  repelled.  This  mental  activity  led  naturally 
to  the  formation  of  dogmas.  In  the  beginning  dogmas  were 
constructed  "by  a  school  or  by  a  prominent  teacher  or  bishop. 
But  as  every  Christian  reads  the  Bible  with  his  own  eyes,  per- 
ceives  and  apprehends  its  doctrines  according  to  his  peculiar 
disposition,  his  ability  and  clearness  of  mind,  often  influenced 
more  or  less  by  preconceived  notions,  it  is  natural  that  different, 
even  contradictory,  explanations  of  the  same  truth  are  the  re- 
sult.    It  would  be  a  miracle  if  it  were  otherwise.    Further,  it 
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is  tnie  that  eTerjbodj  tries  to  propagate  his  own  views,  and  t6 
gain  adherents.  Thns  parties  are  formed ;  and  each  party  tries 
to  Findioate  its  Tiews,  as  Scriptnral,  sound  and  orthodox.  All  this 
is  applicable  to  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In 
cenae<|aence,  controTersies  arose  which  were  first  confined 
within  asmall  district,  and  were  of  minor  importance;  then  fol* 
lowed  controyersies  of  vital  importance;  the  Charch  at  largd 
was  affected,  bat  mostly  that  of  the  Orient,  which  was  greatly 
irritated,  sometimes  shaken  to  her  very  foundations. 

Who,  amid  the  diversity  of  opinions,  should  decide  what  was 
orthodox  or  heterodox  ?  The  Church,  of  course.  In  theory 
the  Church  consisted  of  all  the  faithful ;  but  practically,  the 
faithful  were  represented  by  presbyters  and  bishops,  and 
eventually  these  were  regarded  almost  as  constituting  the 
Church,  while  the  so-called  laity  were  more  and  more  retired 
into  the  background.  The  representatives,  either  of  a  single 
province,  or  of  the  entire  Church,  convened,  as  emergency 
required,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  questions  which  arose  in 
the  Church  and  which  could  not  otherwise  be  settled,  but 
especially  questions  of  doctrine.  So  originated  the  Synods 
or  Church  councils,  which  were  eith<»r  provincial  or 
universal  (ecumenical),  and  had  their  warrant  and  type  (or  at 
least  should  have  had  their  type)  in  the  convention  of  the 
apostles  held  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  50.  These  councils  were  no 
arbitrary  inventions;  under  the  circumstances  they  were  a 
neeesaity,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  real  blessing  to  the  Church; 
Although  political  power  and  arbitrariness,  though  human  pas* 
sions  and  party  factions  played  often  a  rdle  in  those  assemblies, 
we  must  not,  on  that  account,  undervalue  their  importance,  nor 
think  light  of  the  results  which  were  achieved. 

The  fundamental  truths  of  revelation,  the  very  pillars  upon 
which  the  Church  is  built,  are :  Theology  proper,  Christology 
and  Soteriology.  All  other  questions  of  faith  are  connected 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  three.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for 
speculation ;  it  may  also  become  a  dangerous  field,  as  many 
problems  arise  which  no  man  can  solve.    If  reason  undertakes 
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lo  analyze  what  only  s  believing  heart  is  able  to  embrace^  one 
may  lose  his  foothold,  and  be  plunged  into  infidelity. 

The  object  of  our  investigation  is  ezclnsirely  Christology, 
and  only  one  side  of  it :  The  relation  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ.  The  ditrinitjf  of  Christ,  His  eternal  Sonship  and 
unity  with  the  Father,  as  also  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Oodhead,  were  settled  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  825,  against 
the  Arians  on  one  side  and  the  Monarchians  on  the  other. 
There  remained,  however,  another  great  problem,  standing  in 
▼ery  close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
demanded  solution.  The  Church  was  not  willing  to  leave  this 
question  open,  and  allow  every  Christian  to  believe  about  it  as  ha 
pleased ;  but  she  desired  that  all  should  have  a  correct  under- 
standing and  hold  the  same  views. 

Scripture  tells  us  in  plain  words  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
become  man  ;  .but  the  question  will  enter  into  every  thinking 
mind  :  How  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  How  could  He,  who  is 
in  His  very  nature  infinite,  and  to  whom  space  and  time  are  as 
nothing,  become  finite  and  enter  into  relations  to  space  and 
time  ?  For  this  is  obviously  the  import  of  the  incarnation. 
How  could  He  be  divine  and  human,  God  and  man,  and  what 
were  the  relations  in  this  duality  of  nature  ?  Into  this  mystery 
the  Church  tried  to  look.  The  result  of  inquiries  and 
researches,  after  long,  hard  and  bitter  contentions^  was  finally 
put  down  in  a  definite  formula.  We  shall,  in  another  article, 
try  to  describe  the  beginning,  development  and  end  of  the  con- 
troversy, which  lasted,  with  some  short  intervals  of  rest,  for 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 


IV. 

THE  WORK  OP  WIOLIF. 

BT  RBY.  JOHN  ALFRED  FAULKNER,  B.  D. 

Ik  the  following  essay  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  Wiclif 's 
work  was,  its  greatness  and  importance,  wherein  its  results 
hare  come  down  to  ns,  and  what  are  the  lessons  of  his  life. 

Let  as  look  first  at  his  work  for  civil  liberty.  England  was 
at  this  time  quite  under  the  heel  of  the  Pope.  He  claimed  her 
crown  as  a  fief  held  by  the  King  as  long  as  the  latter  was  his 
loyal  subject ;  her  sees  he  filled  with  foreign  prelates,  many 
of  whom  never  set  foot  in  (heir  dioceses ;  ecclesiastics  filled  the 
offices  of  state  $  and  tribute  must  be  paid  and  was  paid  by  his 
faithful  vassal.  Against  all  this  Wiclif  protested.  In  his 
book  on  the  Divine  Dominion,  he  laid  down  his  principles  thus : 

^  In  God  alone  dominion  in  the  highest  sense  vests ;  He  is  the 
suierain  of  the  universe,  who  has  delegated  his  own  power  to 
no  vicegerent,  but  deals  out  his  rule  in  fief  ^s  it  were  to  man 
on  condition  of  obedience  to  His  commandments.  If  therefore 
Ood  has  allotted  portions  of  dominion  to  man,  it  is  not  granted 
to  one  man,  his  vicar  on  earth,  as  the  Pope  alleged,  but  to  alL 
The  King  is  as  truly  God's  vicar  as  the  Pope,  and  His  power  is  as 
sacred  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  as  complete  over  temporal 
things — even  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, — as  that  of  the 
Pope  over  spiritual  things/^  The  Pope  is  not  over  all  earthly 
authorities.  That  sovereignty  God  has  not  delegated  to  any 
man.  ''  The  King  is  as  much  bound  by  his  office  to  see  that 
tcBuporal  goods  are  not  wasted  or  mis-applied  by  the  clergy,  as 
the  latter  are  to  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  King,  and 
while  the  King  and  the  Pope  are  each  supreme  in  his  own  de- 
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partmenty  every  Christian  man  holds  directly  of  God — the 
final  and  irrevocable  appeal  therefore  is  to  the  court,  not  of 
Rome,  bat  of  heaven/* 

These  far-reaching  principles  left  the  Pope  no  control  in  Eng* 
lish  affairs  of  state,  made  the  state  responsible  for  the  abase 
and  perversion  of  Church  property,  and  emancipated  the  con- 
sciences of  men  from  the  rale  both  of  King  and  Pope.  They 
at  the  same  time  included  the  independence  of  the  Charch 
from  the  state  for  all  her  proper  work.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  King  Edward  III.,  in  his  contest  with  the  Pope  over 
the  tribute,  should  have  called  upon  this  bold  advocate  for  hia 
support.  This  support  was  given  in  the  Good  Parliament 
(1376,  if  we  may  accept  the  opinion  of  some  authorities),  in 
the  mission  at  Bruges  (1374),  and  in  opposition  to  Gamier,  the 
collector  of  the  Papal  revenue  (1372--1374).  As  a  result, 
among  other  provisions,  it  was  enacted  that  no  tribute  should 
go  to  the  Pope  that  was  needed  for  home  defences,  and  that  all 
annates  and  first  fruits  unpaid  were  to  be  remitted. 

Another  service  which  Wiclif  rendered  to  the  final  emanci- 
pation of  the  Church  and  state  of  England,  was  his  memorable 
appeal  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  1882,  against  the  Royml 
Ordinance  which  Archbishop  Gourtenay  had  procured  gainst 
him.     In  words  substantially  as  follows,  he  says  : 

^'I  cannot  expect  at  your  hands  anything  else  but  to  be 
silenced,  and,  what  is  more,  according  to  your  ordinance,  im- 
prisoned. I  know  what  that  means.  I  demand,  therefore,  that 
the  lay  voice  shall  be  heard.  I  have  appealed  to  the  King 
against  the  University.  I  now  appeal  to  the  King  and  Parlis^ 
ment  against  the  synod  which  is  now  about  to  use  the  secular 
arm — the  arm  of  Parliament.  If  I  am  to  be  tried,  let  me  have 
a  fair  trial,  and  argue  my  case  before  the  world.  If  that  is 
not  to  be,  I  will  at  least  take  care  that  Parliament  shall  at 
least  nnderstand  the  essential  points  at  issue,  and  the  use  that 
is  to  be  made  of  its  power,  and  I  will  also  do  my  best  to  secore 
that  the  ecclesiastics  shall  be  forced  to  consider  some  things  ms 
open  qnestions,  which  they  now  count  it  heresy  on  my  part  tp 
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attack.  ...  If  the  laity  see  their  way  to  clear  off  some  of  the 
most  open  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the  English  people  will 
speedily  perceive  that  I  am  no  heretic,  but  the  truest  Church- 
roan  in  the  land."  (See  Burrows,  Wiel\f'%  Place  in  Hietory^ 
London,  1882,  p.  119.)  This  bold  but  calm  appeal  secured 
Wiclif  from  molestation  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  it  was  remem- 
bered years  afterward,  when  England's  day  had  fully  come. 
When  Henry  VIIL  was  battling  with  the  Pope,  he  sent  to 
Oxford  for  Wiclif 's  articles,  the  articles  which  had  been  con- 
demned in  London  in  1410,  and  at  Constance  in  1414,  knowing 
well  that  the  controversy  had  been  fought  out  a  century  and  a 
half  before.  These  articles  the  University  transmitted,  and 
''  after  due  consideration  of  the  said  articles,"  says  Wood  (in 
his  Annals,  1530), '^wherein,  as  'tis  said,  he  found  that  the 
Pope's  power  was  not  found  nor  founded  on  Grod's  word, 
the  King  took  occasion  thence  to  vex  the  Pope,  who  hindered 
his  design  for  being  divorced  from  his  brother's  wife,  by  pro- 
moting Wycleve's  doctrine,  and  ejecting  Papacy  out  of  his 
kingdom."  Among  the  illustrious  men,  therefore,  who  labored 
for  the  liberties  of  the  English  people  and  the  English  Church, 
let  IIS  not  forget  that  Wiclif  stands  in  the  front  rank. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  his  work  as  a  religious  reformer.  Of 
this  work  there  are  many  aspects.  His  theological  revolt  under- 
lying it  was  very  radical.  He  renounced  almost  all  the  mediaeval 
accretions  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  early  Churchy 
The  invocation  of  saints  is  useless,  except  so  far  as  it  incites  to 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  is  of  a  benefit  to  secure  His  mediation, 
for  he  is  the  only  Mediator.  If  prayer  were  directed  only  to 
Him,  the  Church  would  be  more  flourishing.  Pilgrimages  to 
religions  shrines  are  of  no  avail.  Confession  might  be  made  to 
God,  and  to  the  common  people,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Regarding  absolution,  he  says,  '^  There  is  no  greater 
heresy  for  a  man  than  to  believe  that  he  is  absolved  from  sin, 
if  be  give  money,  or  because  a  priest  layeth  his  hand  on  his 
head  and  cuith,  I  absolve  thee ;  for  thou  must  be  sorrowful  in 
thy  heart,  else  God  does  not  absolve  thee."    On  indulgences 
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we  find' these  ringiog  words  one  handred  and  forty  yeftrs  before 
Lather  protested  against  the  same  abase : 

**  It  is  plain  to  me  that  oar  prelates  in  granting  indalgenees  do 
commonly  blaspheme  the  wisdom  of  God,  pretending  in  their 
ararice  and  follj  that  they  understand  what  they  really  know  not 
They  chatter  on  the  sabject  of  grace  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be 
bonght  and  sold  like  an  ass  or  an  oz ;  by  so  doing  they  learn 
to  make  merchandise  of  selling  pardons,  the  devil  having  ayailed 
himself  of  an  error  in  the  schools  to  introdace  after  this  man- 
ner heresies  in  morals.  I  confess  that  the  indulgences  of  the 
Pope,  if  they  are  what  they  are  pretended  to  be,  are  a  manifest 
blasphemy,  inasmuch  as  he  claims  a  power  to  save  men  almost 
without  Christ,  and  not  only  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  those 
who  have  sinned  by  granting  them  the  aid  of  absolution  and 
indulgences,  that  they  should  never  come  to  purgatory,  but  to 
give  commandment  to  the  holy  angels,  that  when  the  soul  is 
separated  from  the  body,  they  may  carry  it  without  delay  to  its 
everlasting  rest.*'  (Quoted  by  J.  L.  Wilson  in  Life  of  Wf- 
eliffe,  N.  Y.,  1884,  p.  240.) 

To  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Wiclif  cking  almost  to  the 
last.  It  is  only  in  his  latest  polemical  Latin  works  that  we 
find  him  first  doubting  it,  and  then  using  language  which  im- 
plies a  distinct  and  positive  denial.  Concerning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  urges  good  Christians  to  endeavor  to  **  please  our 
Lady,"  and  recommends  her  as  an  object  worthy  of  imitation, 
because  of  her  purity  and  humility.  The  present  Mary-cultus 
in  the  Roman  Church  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  Wtolif.  As 
to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  he  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  wts 
truly  present  in  the  sacrament,  and  was  given,  taken  and  eaten 
in  the  supper,  but  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 
This  doctrine  was  not  that  of  Luther,  nor  of  Zwingli,  but  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  Church  of  Bftgland. 

**  As  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  tell  us,"  he  says,  *<  that 
this  sacrament  ts  the  body  of  Christ,  not  that  it  will  be^  or  that 
it  is  sacramentally  a  figure  of  the  b^dy  of  Christ,  so,  accord- 
ingly,  we  must  admit  without  reserve,  on  this  authority,  that 
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tbe  bread  which  is  the  saorament  is  tral  j  the  body  of  Christ. 
Bat  the  simplest  lajman  will  see  that  it  follows  that  inasmuch 
as  this  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ,  it  is  therefore  bread,  and 
remains  bread — being  at  ones  both  bread  and  the  body  of 
Christ.  •  .  •  The  nature  of  bread  is  not  destroyed  by  what  is 
done  by  the  priest ;  it  is  only  elevated  so  as  to  become  more 
honored.  Do  we  believe  that  John  the  Baptist,  when  made  by 
the  word  of  Christ  to  be  Elias,  ceased  to  be  John,  or  ceased  to 
be  anything  that  he  was  in  substance  before  ?  In  the  same 
manner,  the  bread,  while  becoming  by  virtue  of  Christ's  words 
the  body  of  Christ,  does  not  cease  to  be  bread.  When  it  has 
become  saeram'eniaUy  the  body  of  Christ,  it  remains  bread  su6- 
MtanHally.  •  .  .  Should  some  idiot  demand  how  the  bread  may 
be  the  body  of  Christ  and  still  remain  the  same,  according  to 
its  own  substance  and  nature,  let  him  bear  in  mind  his  faith  in 
the  Incarnation,  and  see  how  two  different  natures  may  be  united, 
and  still  both  may  not  be  the  same  nature." 

At  first  sight,  Wiclifs  doctrine  of  the  Supper  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  one ;  but  it  easily  resolves  itself  into  this,  vis. :  that 
while  the  bread  remains  the  same,  and  is  physically  partaken  of 
for  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  must  be  spiritually  received.  This  doctrine  cannot  well 
be  discriminated  from  that  afterward  maintained  by  the  best 
of  the  Reformers,  and  may  be  considered  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  Against  Transubstantiation  he  directed  all 
the  powers  of  argument,  sarcasm  and  wit.  His  words  on  this 
point  are  full  of  sturdy  English  common-sense. 

''  If  bread  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  be  mixed  together, 
the  heretic  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the  natural  bread 
and  his  supposed  quality  without  a  substance,  any  more  than 
any  of  us  can  distinguish  in  such  case  between  the  bread  which 
has  been  consecrated  and  that  which  has  not.  Mice,  however, 
have  an  innate  knowledge  of  the  fact.  They  know  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  is  retained  as  at  first.  But  our  believers 
have  not  even  such  knowledge.  They  never  know  what  bread  or 
what  wine  has  been  consecrated,  except  as  they  see  it  consecrated. 
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£ut  what,  I  ask,  can  be  supposed  to  have  moved  the  Lord  Jcsos 
Christ  thus  to  cot/ound  and  destroy  all  natural  discernment  in 
the  senses  and  minds  of  the  worshippers."  Then  with  great 
boldness  he  says :  *^  Of  all  heresies  that  have  ever  sprung  up  in 
the  Church,  I  think  none  was  evermore  cunningly  brought  in  by 
hypocrites,  or  cheats  the  people  in  more  ways  than  this ;  for  it 
robs  the  people,  it  makes  them  commit  idolatry,  it  denieth  the 
faith  of  Scripture,  and,  in  consequence  of  unbelief,  provokes  the 
Truth  in  many  ways  to  anger.'' 

On  the  atonement,  Wiclif  held  the  necessity  and  the  reality 
of  the  substitutionary  work  of  Christ.  If  he  did  not  emphasise 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  Luther  emphasised  it, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness this  fundamental  truth.  *^  As  a  right  looking,"  he  says, 
^  on  the  adder  of  brass  saved  the  people  from  the  venom  of  the 
adder,  so  a  right  looking  by  full  belief  on  Christ  saveth  His 
people." 

Wiclif  would  not  have  objected  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  if  that  supremacy  had  been  in  the  interest  of  sound 
doctrine  and  sound  living,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  it 
once  was.  But  at  a  time  when  rival  Popes  were  thundering 
anathemas  against  each  other,  when  the  Papal  court — ^now  at 
Avignon — was  itself  corrupt  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  when  principles  which  Wiclif  knew  were  true  and 
scriptural  were  placed  under  the  ban,  it  did  not  take  long  for 
such  a  man  as  he  to  see  and  to  say  that  between  Christ  and  the 
Pope  there  was  very  little  agreement.  Neither  was  he  careful 
as  to  how  he  said  it :  ^*  Now  is  the  head  of  Anti-Christ  doten 
in  twain,  and  one  priest  contendeth  against  the  other.  Both 
Popes  were  apostates  and  limbs  of  the  devil,  and  not  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ.''  When  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  head  depart  from  Christ,  then  must  they  part 
company  with  Wiclif. 

The  Pope's  proteges,  the  friars  and  mendicant  orders,  who 
were  now  very  different  from  what  they  once  were,  also  fell 
under  his  scathing  denunciations : 
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'*  In  SQcli  infinite  blasphemies  [as  granting  absolations  and 
indalgenees  to  any  extent]  the  infuriated  Chnrch  is  inrolved, 
especially  by  means  of  the  tail  of  the  dragon,  that  is,  the  sects 
of  the  friars,  who  labor  in  the  cause  of  these  illusions  and  of  the 
Laciferian  seductions  of  the  Church.  But  arise,  soldiers  of 
Christ,  be  wise  to  cast  away  these  things  along  with  the  other 
fictions  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chriat,  and  trust  undoubtedly  in  your  own  weapons,  and  sever 
from  the  Church  such  frauds  of  Anti-Christ,  and  teach  the 
people  that  in  Christ  alone  and  in  His  law  they  should  trust ; 
that  in  so  doing  they  may  be  sared  through  His  goodness,  and 
learn  above  all  things  honestly  to  detect  the  devices  of  Anti- 
Christ.'' 

Judged,  therefore,  by  all  the  standards  9f  the  Catholic  Church 
of  his  day,  Widif  was  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  our  only  won- 
der is  that  he  did  not  meet  the  fate  that  has  been  accorded  to 
those  who  were  much  less  heretical  than  he.  But  the  greatness 
of  Wiclif  as  a  religious  reformer  is  not  that  he,  single-handed 
aod  alone,  dared  to  question  the  dogmas  of  the  Christendom 
around  him,  and  from  his  chair  at  Oxford  and  his  pulpit  at 
Lutterworth  call  back  the  Church  to  the  purer  faith  of  its 
earlier  days,  but  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  indoctrinating 
all  England  with  these  sentiments.  This  was  no  sooner  deter- 
mined than  he  set  himself  at  work.  It  was  an  herculean  task. 
Printing  was  unknown.  He  was  without  support,  because  the 
influential  men  of  the  state  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  earlier 
work  against  the  Papal  claims,  would  not  follow  him  in  his 
later  doctrinal  advances.  His  devotion  to  truth  they  could  not 
appreciate.  Fortunately,  however,  he  had  inspired  men  at 
Oxford  with  his  own  spirit, — his  pupils  there,  studious,  earnest 
men, — and  these  he  used  for  this  larger  and  more  enduring  work. 
This  work  for  his  country,  as  well  as  for  the  England  that  he 
saw  would  be,  was  in  three  distinct  lines. 

First,  he  wrote  tracts,  pamphlets,  sermons  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  and  scattered  them  far  and  wide,  sending 
them  out  as  advance  heralds  to  prepare  the  ground.    I  cannot 
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do  better  than  to  use  here  the  words  of  Green,  the  historian : 
'^  He  appealed,  and  the  appeal  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  each 
a  kind  in  onr  history,  to  England  at  large.  With  an  amazing 
industry  he  issued  tract  after  tract  in  the  tongue  of  the  people 
itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin,  the  abstruse  and  invoked 
argument  which  the  great  doctor  had  addressed  to  his  academie 
hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and,  by  a  transition  which 
shows  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  man,  the  schoolman  was 
transformed  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chaucer  is  the  father  of 
our  later  English  poetry,  Wiciif  is  the  father  of  onr  later  Bng* 
lish  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely  English  of  his  tracts,  the 
speech  of  the  plowman  and  the  trader  of  the  day,  thoogh 
colored  with  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its 
literary  use  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own  as  the  style  in 
which  he  embodied  it, — the  terse,  yehement  sentences,  the  sting- 
ing  sarcasms,  the  hard  antitheses  which  roused  the  dullest 
mind  like  a  whip.''  {Short  Mutory  of  the  Engluh  PoopU^ 
Lond.,  1876,  p.  234.) 

Wiciif  s  second  effort  for  the  evangelisation  of  England  was 
in  organizing  and  sending  out  a  body  of  itinerant  preachers. 
These  men  had  been  under  WidiPs  training  at  Oxford,  were 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  were 
full  of  zeal  for  the  gospel,  into  the  light  and  life  and  beauty  of 
which  their  dear  master,  Wiciif,  had  been  the  first  to  introduce 
them.  They  had  also  an  enthusiasm  for  preaching,  for  Wiolif 
was  the  first  English  Reformer  to  giro  preaching  its  proper 
place.  So  they  went  forth,  making  their  appeal  to  Ood*s  law, 
denouncing  sin  in  high  places  and  low,  with  no  pardons  to  dis- 
pense, with  none  of  the  tricks  and  vanities  and  intrigues  of  the 
traveling  friars ;— earnest,  plain,  yet  intelligent  m^,  ''they  wan- 
dered from  village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  from  county 
to  county,  without  stop  or  rest,  preaohing,  teaching,  exhorting, 
warning,  wherever  they  could  find  willing  hearers — sometimes 
in  church  or  chapel,  whenever  any  sach  stood  open  for  prayer 
and  quiet  devotion,  and  whenever  they  found  the  ehundi  cloaed, 
sometimes  in  the  public   street  or  market-place."   (Leohler, 
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Wiciif,  Lond.,  1875,  Vol.  L,  p.  310.)  All  the  Wiclif  historians 
call  attention  to  this  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  similar 
plan  of  Wesley,  and  if  space  offered,  I  shonld  like  to  draw 
other  parallels  between  these  two  Reformers.  Wiclif  was 
here,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  pioneer,  and  he  deserves 
great  credit  for  this  effort — the  first  of  the  kind  in  English 
history — to  bring  the  gospel  home  to  peasant  and  to  yeoman, 
to  reach  the  mass  of  the  English  people  by  preaching,  and 
that  by  men,  many  of  whom  had  University  training,  bat  who 
were  not  thereby  the  less  willing  to  assume  poverty  and  hard- 
ship. Some  of  the  men  whom  Wiclif  sent  out  in  their  coarse, 
red  woolen  serges,  barefooted,  bearing  the  pilgrim  staff,  ready 
to  meet  poverty  and  persecution,  were  not  only  ordained 
priests  and  graduates  of  the  University,  but  men  of  remarkable 
learning  for  the  times,  such  as  Hereford  and  Purvey,  whom 
Wiclif  was  compelled  to  use  for  another  purpose,  of  which  I 
MB  now  to  speak. 

Wiclifs  third  undertaking  for  the  reformation  of  his  country 
«— let  us  remember  that  these  three  lines  of  action  were  all 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  each  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  other — was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Temaeular.  Wiclif  had  great  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  student. 

*^  Though  there  were  an  hundred  popes  and  all  the  friars  in 
the  world  were  turned  into  cardinals,  yet  should  we  learn  more 
from  the  gospel  than  from  all  that  multitude.  •  .  .  Since 
secular  men  should  understand  the  faith,  it  should  be  taught 
them  in  whatever  language  is  best  known  to  them.  .  .  . 
Christ  and  the  apostles  evangelised  the  world  by  making  known 
the  Scriptures  in  a  language  that  was  familiar  to  the  people/' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  ever  opportunity  occurred, 
Widif  would  give  the  people  the  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue.. 
He  is  the  father  of  our  English  Bible,  as  he  is  the  father  of 
our  Eoglish  prose,  and  every  time  we  open  our  Bibles,  we  read 
those  lines  in  the  fresh,  clear,  ever-living  forms  of  speeeh 
whieh  Wiclif  has  given  them.  He  associated  witL  himself 
15 
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Purvey,  Hereford  and  other  co-laborers,  bat  he  translated 
the  New  Testament  and  revised  the  whole.  This  translation  of 
the  complete  Bible  into  English  was  the  last  work  of  Wielif 's 
busy  life,  and  it  might  well  crown  a  life  of  snch  services  to  Ood 
and  his  country.  Copies  were  made  by  many  hands;  gospels 
and  epistles  were  in  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  priests ;  and 
thus  England  was  prepared  for  that  final  revolt  which  came  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after.  That  day  Widif  saw  not  For 
such  a  radical  reform  as  he  looked  for  England  was  not  then 
ready.  Church  and  State  united  to  crush  out  every  trace  of 
his  work.  But  he  built  better  than  he  knew.  For  after  such 
a  work  as  that  of  Wiclifs,  a  few  salient  points  of  which  I  have 
touched,  the  English  Reformation  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

That  Wiclif 's  influence  was  not  lost,  has  not  been  questioned 
by  historical  students.  Dr.  J.  Friedrich,  an  impartial  critic  of 
reformatory  movements,  refers  to  this  fact  among  others.  He 
says:  ''Wiclifism  embraced  within  itself  an  onslaught  on  the 
Church  and  its  dogmatic  presentments,  the  like  of  which  had' 
never  existed  before.  It  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  movements  in  the  intellectual  domain,  if  not 
even  of  the  greatest  phenomena  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
aimed  in  that  time,  calling  so  deeply  for  reform,  at  a  Reforma- 
tion, founded  seemingly  on  the  Bible  and  the  early  Church,  but 
one  which  struck  at  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself;  on 
which  account  it  must  of  necessity  also  be  condemned  by  the 
Church  as  uncatholio,  if  the  latter  was  not  to  abandon  its  own 
self."  Remembering  now  that  Friedrich  recognized  that  John 
Hns'  doctrine  was  by  no  means  original,  but  only  a  confession 
of  almost  all  the  articles  of  Wiclif,  let  us  quote  him  again :  ''  It 
is  indeed  true,  and  we  do  not  deny  it  for  a  single  moment,  that 
the  modern  period  dawned  with  John  Hus,  and  not  first  with 
Luther."  (See  J.  Friedrich,  Joh.  Bus,  Ein  LebenAUd,  Diy. 
1. 13,  Div.  II.  5 ;  Loserth,  Wiclif  and  Em,  Lond.  1884,  pp. 
zxxiii,  xxxiv).  Of  the  connection  of  Wiclif  with  the  Reforma- 
tion Hallam  says : 

''  No  revelation  has  ever  been  more  gradually  prepared  than 
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that  which  separated  almost  one-half  of  Europe  from  the  com- 
miiDion  of  the  Roman  See ;  nor  were  Lathe^  and  Zwingle  any 
more  than  occasional  instrnments  of  that  change  which,  had 
they  nearer  existed,  would  at  no  great  distance  of  time  have 
been  effected  under  the  names  of  some  other  Reformers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  learned  doubtfully 
and  with  caution,  the  ignorant  with  seal  and  eagerness,  were 
tending  to  depart  from  the  faith  and  rites  which  authority  pre- 
scribed. But  probably  not  eyen  Germany  was  as  far  advanced 
in  this  course  as  England.  Almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Luther,  nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  he  taught  had  been 
maintained  by  Wicliffe,  whose  disciples,  usually  called  Lollards, 
lasted  as  a  numerous  though  obscure  and  proscribed  sect,  till, 
aided  by  the  confluence  of  foreign  streams,  they  swelled  into 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  We  hear  indeed  little 
of  them  during  some  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  for  they 
generally  shunned  persecution,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  records 
of  persecution  that  we  learn  the  existence  of  heretics.  But 
immediately  before  the  name  of  Luther  was  known,  they  seemed 
to  have  became  more  numerous ;  since  several  persons  were 
homed  for  heresy,  and  others  abjured  their  errors,  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign."  {QoMtitutional  History  of  JSng- 
land,  vol  L  chap,  ii.,  ad  init.) 

Corresponding  with  what  is  stated  by  Hallam,  is  the  fact  that 
John  Knox  begins  his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
by  giving,  in  what  he  calls  ^^  Histories  Initium,"  a  chapter  on 
the  history  of  Lollardism  in  Scotland. 

*''  In  the  scrolls  of  Glasgow  is  found  mention  of  one  whose 
name  is  not  expressed,  that  in  the  year  of  God  1422  was  burnt 
for  heresy ;  but  what  were  his  opinions  or  by  what  order  he  was 
condemned,  it  appears  not  evidently.  But  our  Chronicles 
make  mention  that  in  the  days  of  King  James  the  First,  about 
the  year  of  God  1431,  was  deprehended,  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  one  Paul  Crswe,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  accused 
of  heresy  before  such  as  then  were  called  Doctors  of  Theology. 
His  accusation  consisted  principally  that  he  followed  John  Hus 
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and  Wiclif  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sacrament,  who  denied  that  the 
Bobfltance  of  bread  and  wine  were  changed  bj  virtue  of  any 
words,  or  that  confession  should  be  made  to  priests,  or  yet 
prayers  to  saints  departed.  ...  He  was  condemned  to  the  fire, 
in  which  he  was  consumed,  in  the  said  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
about  the  time  afore-written/'  {Hirtary  of  Eeformation  in 
Scotland,  in  Works,  rol.  I.  Ed.  Laing.  Edin.,  1846.) 

Proceeding  with  his  narrative,  Knox  gave  a  picturesque 
description  of  what  occurred  in  Court  when  no  fewer  than 
thirty  persons  were  summoned,  in  1494,  by  Robert  Blackburnt 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  appear  before  the  King  and  his 
great  council.  **  These,''  he  says,  ^  were  called  the  Lollards  of 
Kyle.  They  were  accused  of  the  articles  following,  as  we  have 
received  them  forth  of  the  register  of  Glasgow."  Among  the 
thirty-four  articles  charged  against  them  are  many  of  the  doc- 
trines so  ably  expounded  and  maintained  by  Wiclif*  ^'By 
these  articles,  which  God  of  Bis  merciful  providence  caused  the 
enemies  of  His  truth  to  keep  in  their  registers,  may  appear  how 
mercifully  God  hath  looked  upon  this  realm,  retaining  within 
it  some  spark  of  His  light  even  in  the  time  of  greatest  dark- 
ness." The  Lollards  of  Kyle,  partly  through  the  clemency  of  the 
King,  and  partly  by  their  own  bold  and  ready-witted  answers, 
so  dashed  the  bishop  and  his  band  out  of  countenance,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  accusation  was  turned  to  laughter. 
For  thirty  years  after  that  memorable  exhibition  there  was 
'*  almost  no  question  for  matters  of  religion  ^  till  yovng 
Patrick  Hamilton,  of  gentle  blood  and  of  heroic  spirit,  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  1527.  "  With  him/'  says  Knox,  •*  our  history 
doth  begin."  (See  Blacim>o<P$  Magazine,  Dec.  1884,  pp.  761, 
762.) 

The  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  Wiclif 's 
influence  on  the  Bohemian  reformation,  a  most  fruitful  theme. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  researches  of  scholars,  especially  the 
investigations  of  Professor  Loserth,  in  whose  book  you  can  find 
this  matter  fully  treated,  have  proved  that  every  feature  of  the 
Bohemian  movement  was  borrowed  from   Wiclif,  that   Has' 
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wbole  theology  wm  taken  from  the  same  sourcei  that  Hua' 
principal  theological  works  are  a  reproduotion-— often  word  for 
word — from  Wiclif,  Hue  never  claiming  originalitji  but  acknowl- 
edging his  great  debt  to  Wiclif ;  and  that  throagh  the  Oxford 
scholar  and  reformer,  the  Bohemian  reformation  took  its  rise. 

'*  Throagh  many  successive  decades  men  were  wont  in  Bohe- 
mia to  designate  John  Wiclif  the  fifth  evangelist  Even  in  the 
present  day  he  is  reckoned  by  the  learned  among  the  four 
greatest  schoolmen  whom  the  fourteenth  century  produced,  and 
as  sharing  the  palm  with  Duns  Scotus,  Occam  and  Bradward- 
ine*  In  truth  Wiclif  is  one  of  the  most  original  minds  England 
ever  produced,  and  the  only  proper  so-called  Reformer  before 
the  Reformation*  For  Bohemia,  everything  that  recalls  the 
name  of  Wiclif  has  a  ^peculiar  charm,  for  this  name  was  for 
many  years  and  decenilittms  the  banner  beneath  which  a  power- 
ful party  fought  its  battles.  That  which  Hus  has  deposited  in 
the  way  of  theological  knowledge  in  his  various  Latin  tractates, 
be  owes  almost  exclusively  to  the  Englishman  from  whose 
writings  he  has  by  diligent  study  derived  it.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  Hus  in  reality  appears  as  a  genuine  Wic-. 
lifite,  with  such  verbal  fidelity,  and  not  seldon^  with  so  mucH 
noMtti^  has  he  copied  the  writings  of  the  Eoglishman.  It  was 
Wiclif 's  doctrine  principally  for  which  he  yielded  up  his  life, 
and  did  we  not  know  that  he  played  a  part  in  other  than  purely 
theological  matters,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
mounted  the  pile  on  that  6th  of  July  of  the  year  1415  as  an 
out  and  out  Lollard/'  (Dr.  J.  Loserth,  Widif  and  Htu,  trans. 
by  M.  J.  Evans,  London,  1884,  pp.  xv,  xvi.) 

Thus  the  influence  of  Wiclif  strikes  again  through  the 
Moravian  brethren  and  Wesley. 

On  the  score,  then,  of  Wiclif 's  historical  importance  it  might 
seem  that  the  words  of  Dean  Hook  are  not  too  strong :  *^  John 
Wiclif  may  be  justly  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
oor  country  has  produced.  lie  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  minds  not  only  on  their  own 
age,  but  on  all  time."     {Ltv€9  of  the  ArehbishopSf  vol.  III. 
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p.  76.)  This  importance  is  admirably  stated  by  Lecbler: 
*'  John  Wiclif  appears  to  ns  the  centre  of  the  whole  pre-refor- 
mation  history.  In  him  meet  a  multitude  of  converging  lines 
from  the  centuries  which  preceded  him ;  and  from  him  again 
go  forth  manifold  influences  like  waye-pulses  which  spread 
themselves  widely  on  every  side,  and  with  a  force  so  persistent 
that  we  are  able  to  follow  the  traces  of  their  presence  to  a 
later  date  than  the  commencement  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion." ( Wielif  and  hi$  Preeurdor$f  vol.  I.  p.  14.)  Professor 
Loserth  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  complaint  of  Milton  in 
his  Areopagitiea  is  true  and  just :  **  If  the  stiff-necked  obstinacy 
of  our  prelates  had  not  obstructed  Wiclif's  sublime  and 
exalted  spirit,  to  supress  him  as  a  schismatic  or  innovator,  the 
names  of  the  Bohemians  Hus  and  Hieronymus,  and  even  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  would  at  this  day  have  been  buried  in 
obscurity,  and  the  glory  of  having  reformed  our  neighbors 
would  have  been  ours  alone.'' 
Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  draw  a  lesson  or  two  from  this  life. 

1.  How  much  can  be  done  by  one  man,  and  he  of  frail  con- 
stitution, dying  before  he  was  sixty,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  before  he  was  fifty-five,  but  of  an  indomitable  will, 
and  borne  on  by  an  unflagging  purpose. 

2.  Back  of  Wiclif  stood  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  which  trained  him  and 
made  him  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  gave  him  his  intellectual 
life  and  freedom,  and  which  supported  him  in  all  his  work 
until  at  the  very  last  it  was  compelled  by  both  the  King  and 
the  Archbishop  to  expel  him  from  its  teaching  staffl  In  the 
University,  Wiclif  had  an  immense  following,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her,  he  never  could  have  done  his  work.  In  the  back- 
ground of  every  great  reformer  and  teacher  of  men,  from  St. 
Paul  to  Wesley,  stand  the  halls  of  learning,  on  which  ever 
falls  the  light  of  God. 

3.  One  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the  day,  he  yet  speaks 
to  us  more  nobly  by  his  stainless  character  and  his  living, 
glowing  piety.    Even  his  enemies  cannot  always  refrain  from 
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inToIuntary  tribates  of  admiration  extorted  from  them  by 
the  singalar  and  unsnllied  excellence  of  this  man,  who  com* 
bined  lofty  genius,  exemplary  virtue  and  personal  godliness. 
Hear  the  breathings  of  his  exalted  soul :  '^  0,  Thou  everlast- 
ing Love !  inflame  my  mind  to  love  God  that  it  burn  not  but 
to  His  callings.  O,  Jesus !  who  shall  give  to  me  that  I  feel 
thee !  Thou  must  now  be  felt  and  not  seen.  Enter  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  my  soul ;  come  into  my  heart  and  fill  it 
vith  Thy  most  clear  sweetness ;  make  my  mind  to  drink  deeply 
of  the  fervent  wine  of  thy  sweet  love,  that  I,  forgetting  all 
evils,  all  vain  visions  and  scornful  imaginations,  Thee  only  em- 
bracing, joying  I  may  rejoice  in  my  Lord  Jesus." 

Great  in  many  things,  Wiclif  was  here  greatest  of  all. 

4.  Wiclif  is  an  example  of  absolute  fidelity  to  truth,  as 
opposed  to  fidelity  to  dogma.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  sought 
for  it  as  for  hid  treasures,  and  cared  not  where  it  might 
lead  him.  The  greatest  heretic  of  his  day,  he  fearlessly  set 
aside  one  by  one  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  turned  ever 
toward  the  white  light  of  truth.  Let  us  who  now  garnish  his 
sepulchre  not  prove  ourselves  the  children  of  those  who  perse- 
cnted  him — persecuted  him  because  they  thought  all  truth  was  in 
dogma,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  its  ever-growing  light. 

5.  Every  true  man's  vindication  comes  at  last,  if  not  in  his 
own  age,  in  the  ages  afterward.  The  nineteenth  century 
enrolls  men  as  saints  whose  names  the  fourteenth  cast  out  as 
evil.  Walsingham,  almost  a  contemporary  of  Wiclifs,  calls 
him  "  that  organ  of  the  devil,  that  enemy  of  the  Church,  that 
author  of  confusion  to  the  common  people,  that  idol  of  heretics, 
that  image  of  hypocrites,  that  restorer  of  schism,  that  sink  of 
flattery/'  The  judgment  of  our  own  times  is  expressed  in 
these  just  and  sober  words  of  Dr.  Lechler,  and  with  them  I 
may  well  close  this  estimate  of  his  work : 

'^  Wiclif  is  the  first  important  personality  in  history  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  Church  reform  with  the  entire 
thought  power  of  a  master-mind,  and  with  the  full  force  of  will 
and  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  a  man  in  Christ.    To  that  work  he 
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devoted  the  labors  of  a  life,  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  pres- 
sure of  conscience,  and  in  confident  trust  that  his  labor  was 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  He  did  n  ot  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  labors  of  evangelical  men  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
opposed,  and  persecuted  and  driven  back.  Nevertheless,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  ultimate  issue 
would  be  a  renovation  of  the  Church  upon  the  apostolic  model 
It  was  only  after  Wiclif  that  other  living  embodiments  of  the 
spirit  of  Church  reform,  a  Hus,  a  Savonarola  and  others, 
appeared  upon  the  field — a  succession  which  issued  at  length  in 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  {John  Wteltf  and 
his  English  Preeursors,  Lond.,  1878,  VoL  II.  p.  817.) 
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— />«•  Diehier  m  "  FauH.^ 

The  object  of  this  paper  ii  not  to  impart  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rkvisw  any  additional  information  in  regard  to  a  writer 
of  whom,  particularly  since  his  death,  so  moch  has  been  said. 
Since  the  highly  farorable  criticism  of  his  ^^Paracelsns/'  about  a 
half  a  century  ago  in  the  North  Ameriean  Remew^  by  James 
Russell  lK>welly  all  readers  of  newspapers  and  msgasines  hare 
been  reading  about  Robert  Browning.  We  feel  tempted  to 
state  our  estimate  of  this  famous  man^  to  indicate  the  qualities 
which  seem  to  us  to  enter  into  his  peculiar  literary  character, 
and  to  cite  passages  from  his  writings  which  might  bring  con- 
▼iction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A  task  more  irksome  to  the 
writer,  but  more  instructiTe  and  acceptable  to  those  for  whom 
he  writes,  would  be  to  gather  up  the  opinions,  pro  and  con,  of 
those  who,  occupying  high  places  in  the  Republic  of  letters, 
hare  passed  judgment  on  the  works  of  our  author,  and  by  a 
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process  of  comparison  and  sifting  endeavor  to  reach  a  proper 
conception  of  his  real  worth.  In  this  brief  article  wc  shall 
attempt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Oar  only  aim  is  to 
render  a  little  assistance  to  the  reader,  if  he  needs  such  assist- 
ance,  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  sesthetical  laws,  to  reach  a 
standpoint  from  which  a  writer  of  poetry  and  his  works  may 
be  properly  viewed  and  estimated. 

The  history  of  literature  hardly  furnishes  another  example, 
unless  possibly  that  of  Wordsworth,  of  a  poet  who  has  been  at 
once  so  contemptuously  decried  and  so  extravagantly  lauded 
as  Browning.  Whilst  there  are  critics  who  stigmatize  his 
writings  as  a  mass  of  affected  literary  foppery,  there  are  those 
again  who  rank  his  genius  with  that  of  Shakespeare.  His  foes 
and  friends  carry  on  a  warfare  of  fulminations,  fruitless  so  far 
as  affecting  one  another*s  positions  is  concerned,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  ground  of  mutual  understanding.  In 
this  way  the  conflict  must  remain  undecided,  until  history,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  only  true  test,  furnishes  the  op- 
proximate  verdict. 

The  contest  is  similar  to  the  one  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  one 
of  the  sister  arts,  namely,  that  of  music.  The  question  is 
whether  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner  are  to  take  a  front 
rank  among  musical  productions.  There  are  musicians  of  high 
culture  who  are  prepared  to  say  that  these  compositions  are 
the  last  and  noblest  fruitage  of  the  history  of  the  art  of  music, 
and  that  the  value  of  studying  the  masters  preceding  Wagner 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  enabling  us  to  understand 
and  appreciate  him.  Others  again  maintain  that  what  in  Wag- 
ger  is  not  a  skillful  reproduction  of  the  elder  masters  of  the 
classical  period  is  no  music  at  all.  The  discussion  often  as- 
sumes a  form  that  is  ridiculous  to  a  degree,  and  to  a  great 
extent  is  a  warfare  of  empty  words.  Much,  it  is  true,  is  said 
which  from  the  several  standpoints  is  sensible  and  correct,  but 
neither  side  can  see  the  reason  for  the  other's  assuming  such  a 
standpoint. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  one  having  an  intelligent  conception 


of  the  principles  of  the  ecience  of  ssthetics,  especially  as  light 
is  thrown  upon  these  by  the  history  of  art,  should  have  no 
troable  in  seeing  where  the  difficalty  lies.  Of  coarse  we  must 
hare  a  clear  conception  of  what  art  is.  It  is  necessary  not 
only  to  know  that  art  is  the  expression  of  spiritoal  contents  in 
sensnons  forms,  bat  also  to  have  a  proper  apprehension  of  the 
process  by  which  this  definition  is  reached.  Where  this  is  not 
at  handy  all  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  art  is  like  beat- 
ing the  air.  When  there  is  agreement  and  intelligence  here, 
the  next  question  of  fundamental  importance  for  further  in- 
vestigation is,  What  constitutes  perfection  in  art?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  in  two  ways.  We  may  have  art  in 
general  in  mind,  and  speak  of  one  art  approaching  nearer  per- 
fection than  another.  That  art  may  be  said  so  to  do  in  which 
the  spiritual  contents  asserts  itself  with  more  emphasis  and 
distinctness  as  over  against  the  sensuous  form  which  it  employs 
as  the  vehicle  of  its  expression.  From  this  point  of  view,  poetry 
must  rank  as  the  highest  of  the  arts,  and  with  good  reason  this 
place  is  generally  conceded  to  it,  whilst  architecture  comes  lowest. 
Bat  keeping  art  in  general  in  mind,  we  look  at  the  subject  from 
another  point  of  view  and  the  question  will  be  answered  differ- 
ently. If  we  wish  to  form  an  ideal  conception  of  art,  and  then 
ask  ourselves  in  what  form  it  most  adequately  accomplishes  its 
purpose  or  mission  specifically  as  art,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
look  to  the  so-called  highest  or  lowest  form  which  it  assumes, 
bot  to  some  middle  form  which  more  fairly  represents  it  In 
ststaary  we  have  the  spiritual  contents  and  the  sensuous  form 
in  what  may  be  called  just  equipoise.  Here  the  claims  of  the 
material  are  met  in  the  same  measure  as  those  of  the  spiritual. 
The  one  does  not  assert  itself  unduly  in  opposition  to  the  other. 
Accordingly  the  great  authorities  endorse  the  assertion,  so  gen- 
wmlly  acceded  to,  that  in  the  Greek  statae  we  have  the  perfection 
of  beaoty.  Here  we  get  the  conception  of  what  the  ablest 
writers  on  aesthetics  term  the  ideal,  as  we  find  it  nowhere  else. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  functions  and  capacities 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  art,  we  are  permitted  to  say  that 
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statuary  more  adequately  than  anything  else  furnishes  us  the 
idea  of  art. 

Now  the  same  principle  holds  good  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration any  particular  art  and  attempt  to  classify  the  various 
objects  which  it  may  include.  Takoi  for  example,  the  one  last 
named.  In  its  beginnings,  sculpture  shared  in  most  of  the 
limitations  of  architecture,  to  which  it  stood  related  in  so  many 
ways.  The'  material  side  of  the  work  of  art  asserted  itself 
strongly,  whilst  the  spiritual  side  or,  if  you  choose,  its  mean- 
ing, was  but  inadequately  indicated.  In  its  latest  stages,  as 
matter,  in  the  former  of  marble,  bronse,  etc.,  became  more 
pliable  under  the  skillful  hand  of  man,  the  immaterial  side, 
such  as  the  ideas,  purposes,  conceits  of  the  artist,  come  boldly 
to  view.  In  the  bas-relief,  for  example,  it  seems  about  to 
invade  the'domain  of  what  may  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  a  higher 
art,  namely,  that  of  painting.  Its  own  idea  is  met,  however, 
only  midway  between  these  extremes,  where,  as  before  said, 
the  sensuous  and  spiritual  properly  balance  each  other.  Ac- 
cordingly the  great  art-critics  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  Venus 
de  Milo,  in  its  perfectly  simple  and  quiet  beauty,  more  fairly 
represents  the  perfect  in  art  than  the  more  generally  admired 
Apollo  Belvidere  or  the  Venus  de  Medici. 

If  we  now  return  to  music,  and  inquire  as  to  the  valae  of 
the  works  of  Wagner,  we  see  how  two  different  answers  may 
be  given,  both  intelligent  and  both  capable  of  being  logically 
maintained.  The  friends  of  Wagner  claim  that  his  is  high  art. 
This  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  reason  is  plain.  Wagner 
undertook  to  picture  forth  thoughts,  sentiments,  convictionsi 
etc.,  in  tones.  The  main  object  was  to  give  expression  to  these 
contents.  He  felt  it  beneath  him  to  furnish  people  with  music 
for  its  ofcn  sake.  His  mind,  trained  to  energetic  thought,  was 
full  of  practical  principles  and  instructive  material  which  he 
wished  to  impart  to  and  impress  upon  his  hearers.  No  one 
will  deny  that  he  possessed  artistic  talent,  if  not  genius,  of  a 
high  order.  He  knew  well  how  to  apply  art  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  higher  purpose.     Cultivated  audiences  under- 
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Stood  the  lesson  and  they  listened  to  it  with  pleasure.  What 
the  poet  and  the  orator  accomplish  by  their  method  and  means, 
be  accomplished  by  his.  All  intelligent  people  must  rejoice  in 
his  success.  Detraction  from  his  great  merit  could  be  prompted 
only  by  bigoted  zeal  in  the  interest  of  some  favorite  master  or 
class  of  masters,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  future  as  a 
high  and  worthy  one,  and  must  be  immortalized  as  giving  the 
title  to  a  most  interesting  and  important  juncture  in  the  history 
of  music.  In  Wagner  the  contents  predominate  over  the  form. 
In  Mozart  they  found  their  equipoise.  He*  must  be  regarded 
as  the  ideal  musical  composer.  After  him  there  is  a  decline  in 
the  art  of  music  €u  such.  It  seems  to  become  conscious  of  its 
limitations.  The  burden  of  spiritual  contents  weighing  upon 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  great  geniuses  like  Beethoven  and 
Schubert  seems  to  be  too  heavy  for  the  vessel  into  which  they 
would  press  it.  They  begin  to  undertake  to  accomplish  what 
can  be  adequately  accomplished  in  another  domain.  Listeners 
possessed  of  intellectual  culture  fastidiously  say :  *^  We  tire  of 
the  compositions  of  the  classic  masters,  for  they  only  give  us 
music  for  music's  sake.  We  prefer  the  later  composers,  for 
they  not  only  please  us  with  their  melody  and  harmony  and 
surprise  us  with  their  skill,  they  inform  our  minds  and  stimu- 
late our  thoughts.  We  are  satisfied  accordingly  that  their  art 
is  higher*^ 

We  come  back  to  poetry  and  our  author.  Some  of  our 
readers  are  at  once  ready  to  say :  *'  We  understand  the  case 
perfectly  now.  The  admirers  of  Browning  affect  an  apprecia- 
tion of  high  poetry.  Their  favorite  raises  them  aloft  beyond 
the  confines  of  all  art,  and  allows  them  to  soar  among  the 
clouds,  some  of  Which  are  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable  ex- 
cept to  the  inner  vision  of  the  enthusiastic  devotee.  We  see 
that  Homer  is  not  only  the  father  of  poetry,  but  the  ideal 
poet,  and  with  what  Dr.  Johnson  terms,  *  His  sublime  simplic- 
ity, his  artless  grandeur  and  unaffected  majesty,'  the  standard 
of  all  poetical  merit." 

It  is  true  that  Homer  will  forever  stand  as  the  great  classic, 
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for  no  one  else  could  accomplish  what  was  required  of  the  clas- 
sical as  did  he.  He  was  the  child  of  his  age,  and  as  a  bard  he 
met  every  demand  that  it  made  upon  him.  But  Homer  him- 
self would  have  recognized  in  Dante  and  Shakespeare  a  genius, 
in  its  way,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  own.  Here,  however, 
we  miss  the  sweet  simplicity  and  plastic  symmetry  of  the 
classical  period.  It  is  the  Romantic  element  that  predominates 
in  the  later  poetry.  The  language  is  not  characterized  by  that 
limpid  transparency  which  many  would  like  to  see,  but  it  is 
answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  message  which  the  poets  have 
to  convey.  Many  eventful  centuries  of  the  world's  history  had 
intervened.  The  great  Italian  and  the  great  Englishman  had 
made  this  history  a  part  of  themselves.  They,  too,  were  chil- 
dren of  their  own  age,  with  its  fullness,  manifoldness  and 
variety  of  life,  so  different  from  that  of  ancient  Greece.  They 
thought  they  understood  their  age,  and  they  adapted  their 
methods  to  its  demands.  They  appreciated  Homer  well,  but 
he  could  be  no  pattern  for  them.  A  scholastic  critic  might 
insist  upon  it  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  poetry  de- 
clining. This  is  granted,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  looked  at  from 
his  point  of  view ;  but  from  another,  it  may  be  equally  well 
maintained  that  it  was  poetry  rising  to  greater  heights. 

Some  one  may  here  be  inclined  to  ask :  *'  Well !  where  do 
you  want  poetry  to  rise  to  ?  '*  Poetry,  to  be  true  to  itself, 
must  remain  within  the  domain  of  art,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
attempts  to  accomplish  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  art 
ceases  to  be  poetry  as  such.  There  are  realms,  certainly,  which 
the  poet  may  be  tempted  to  enter,  and  from  which  he  cannot 
entirely  restrain  his  activity  as  poet.  If  he  has  a  speculative 
turn  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  claims  of  philosophy ;  if  of 
an  ethical,  he  will  see  those  of  practical  life ;  and  if  of  a  relig- 
ious, the  momentous  realities  of  the  spiritual  world  will  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.  We  find  these  elements  entering,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  into  the  writings  of  all  the  gfeat  poets. 
We  find  them  in  Homer,  but  more  fully  and  in  an  entirely 
different  form  in  the  other  great  geniuses  just  named.     We 
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need  not  speak  of  the  lofty  spiritual  wisdom  of  Dante,  nor  of 
the  profound  glances  of  Shakespeare  into  the  intricate  depths 
of  the  human  heart.  There  is  a  large  class  of  readers  who  say 
that  they  find  much  in  these  writers  that  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. But  whose  fault  is  that  ?  Would  any  sensible  man 
stand  up  now  and  say  that  these  authors  should  have  selected 
other  forms  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas?  They  abso- 
lutely knew  of  no  others.  They  were  not  selected.  They 
came  by  a  sort  of  necessity.  They  had  to  write  as  they  did  or 
not  at  all. 

The  present  age  partakes  far  more  of  the  romantic  than  the 
classicaL  But  it  differs  from  both.  That  these  later  centuries 
have  been  of  vast  significance  in  the  world's  life,  every  one 
knows ;  more  so,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  many  of  the 
wisest  divine.  Take  one  feature  of  the  age.  It  is  one  of 
donbt.  Dante  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  everybody's  faith 
is  as  pure  and  invincible  as  his  own.  When  Shakespeare  wants 
to  tell  us  that  something  is  absolutely  true,  he  compares  it  to 
'*  words  of  Holy  Writ."  If  there  were  any  skeptics  among  his 
audience,  their  number  was  not  significant  enough  to  be  taken 
account  of.  But  the  '* higher  critics''  of  these  times,  with 
their  numerously  increasing  following,  tell  us  that  we  must 
first  consult  them,  before  we  decide  what  between  the  lids  of 
the  Bible  is  true  and  what  holy.  Every  earnest  man  at  this 
day  can  give  no  better  expression  to  the  deepest  solicitude  of 
hie  soul  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist :  '*  If  the  foun- 
dations be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  " 

The  most  cursory  reader  of  Browning  sees  that  he  is  abreast 
of  his  age.  He  has  taken  up  into  himself  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  world.  He  is  carried  along  on  the 
front  wave  of  the  current  of  history.  He  believes  himself 
competent  to  encourage  those  who  are  at  his  side,  and  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  lag  behind.  The  method  he 
adopts  he  did  not  choose.  It  was  chosen  for  him.  It  was  part 
and  parcel  of  his  vocation  itself.  If  his  great  predecessors  had 
let  themselves  down  fully  to  the  level  of  their  cotemporaries, 
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they  oould  not  hare  aocompliehed  their  task,— that,  namely,  of 
raising  them  to  a  higher  plane.  They  were  not  fally  under- 
stood at  first ;  but  the  time  came  when  they  were  understood, 
and  with  it  came  the  elevation  aimed  at.  We  believe  that 
Browning  did  his  work  as  he  best  knew  how,  and  that  as  the 
years  roll  aronnd,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  it  wisely. 

Who  will  blame  Browning  for  introdacing  these  higher  hete- 
rogeneous elements  into  his  poetry?  The  situation  required 
it.  If  he  had  not  done  S0|  he  could  not  have  come  before  the 
public  at  all.  The  great  substantial  problems  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  present  themselves  in  a 
new  form,  and  they  are  to  be  solved  in  a  different  way.  They 
are  to  be  solved  for  those  who  realise  their  significance,  and 
are  aware  of  the  di£Sculties  by  which,  in  the  present  age,  they 
are  attended.  The  editorials  of  the  leading  papers  say  that  he 
is  too  argumentative.  He  is  convinced  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  In  his  ''La  Saisias"  he  tells  ns  why.  The  dialectic 
process  requires  close  attention.  The  great  question,  Our 
Deu8  Homo  f  presses  itself  upon  his  mind.  In  his  *^  Saul "  he 
gives  us  the  answer  that  occurs  to  him.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  in  connection  with  verses  of  unsurpassed  poetic 
beauty^  we  find  passages  which  involve  profound  thought? 
The  inquiry  presents  itself  before  him^  Why  have  miracles 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Church  ?  In  a  charming  way  he  at- 
tempts to  give  us  a  reply  in  his  ''  Death  in  the  Desert ;"  but 
the  cursory  reader  will  often  find  it  necessary  to  stop  to  see 
the  force  of  the  argument.  In  *'  Ferishta's  Fancies  *'  he  grap- 
ples with  some  of  the  profoundest  problems  that  Leibnits  han- 
dles in  his  great  ^'  Theodicy.''  He  enters  the  lists  with  fervid 
seal  against  the  materialism  and  skepticism  of  the  day,  and 
exposes  their  weakness  as  it  appears  in  the  subtlest  forms.  He 
writes  for  those  who  are  exercised — ^nay,  troubled — in  regard 
to  these  questions^  and  expects,  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  a 
willingness  to  exercise  and  trouble  themselves  still  further  in 
the  effort  at  their  solution. 

It  is  plain  thus  that  the  spiritual  contents  of  Browning's 
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works  assert  their  predominating  significance,  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  form  must  sink  into  comparative  unimportance.  At 
times  he  seems  to  be  careless  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and  cer- 
tainlj  presumes  largely  upon  the  ability  of  his  readers.  We 
have  experienced  this  to  our  humiliation,  sorrow  and  regret. 
But  perhaps  he  would  have  replied :  **  Wait  until  you  under- 
stand me  better,  and  possibly  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
mode  of  expression  was  the  proper  one." 

Some  one  might  ask,  If  his  purpose  was  so  lofty  and  his 
wisdom  so  exalted,  why  not  confine  himself  to  prose,  for  verse 
is  not  suited  for  learned  disquisitions  in  philosophy,  ethics  and 
theology?  He  would  have  answered,  that  he  did  not  aspire  so 
high  as  to  be  listened  to  speaking  ex  cathedra  on  these  branches 
of  learning.  Topics  of  this  character  forced  themselves  upon 
hia  attention.  He  could  not  help  meditating  upon  them.  But 
he  had  to  put  his  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  This  was 
the  instrument  to  which  he  was  trained.  This  was  the  element 
in  which  the  half  of  his  life  was  lived.  The  assumption  of  an- 
other office  or  character  would  have  placed  him  under  con- 
straint. 

If  the  undue  introduction  of  material  foreign  to  its  nature 
marred  his  poetry,  this  is  his  misfortune.  If  his  artistic  work 
is  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  let  theirs  be  read.  Let 
his  be  tried  only  when  theirs  no  longer  adequately  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public.  If  theirs  is  praised  more  than  his,  he 
would  not  be  annoyed;  only  his  should  not  l^e  ridiculed  until 
hie  aim  is  properly  understood.  If  he  is  rewarded  with  the 
meed  of  appreciation,  he  would  be  thankful;  and  if  he  is  found 
helpful  in  enabling  any  one  to  realise  the  4)urpo8e  of  the 
Creator  in  calling  intelligent  beings  into  existence,  he  would 
be  glad. 

16 


VI. 
EMERSON'S   PROSE. 

BT  CHARLES  H.  LBRCH. 

Therb  are  two  classes  of  critics  who  gire  their  estimates  of 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  writers.  The  one  class  might  be 
called  the  destructive  critics ;  the  other,  constructive.  The 
first  class  usually  take  up  the  prose  or  poetry,  whichever  it 
may  be,  dissect,  analyze  it,  cast  aside  what  is  poor  and  defec- 
tive in  it,  gather  up  what  is  left  of  it,  and  hand  the  remainder 
over  to  time,  the  frreat  judge  of  all  things,  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  all  that  is  worth  preserving  in  literature. 

The  second  class  of  critics  does  not  pretend  so  much  to  poiot 
out  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  prose  and  poetry  as  such, 
and  to  make  a  critical  estimate,  but  rather  to  fix  the  eves  of 
the  reader  upon  the  noble  sentiments,  the  high-thinking,  which 
it  itself  sees  and  feels  in  what  it  criticises.  These  two  classes 
of  critics  are  well  represented  by  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  and 
John  Campbell  Shairp.  Both  of  them  were  professors  of 
poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween the  canons  of  criticism  which  these  two  writers  represent. 
Mr.  Arnold  says  by  criticism  is  meant,  ''the  disinterested 
endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world."  In  his  criticism  of  Emerson  he  sajs, 
**  I  have  given  up  to  envious  time  as  much  of  Emerson  as  time 
can  fairly  expect  ever  to  obtain." 

Professor  Shairp,  on  the  contrary,  says,  in  his  ^'  Studies  in 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,"  "  These  essays  are  in  no  sense  criti- 
cisms of  the  poets  they  deal  with,  at  least  as  that  word  is 
generally  understood.  To  take  the  measure  of  these  great  and 
240 
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good  men,  and  assign  them,  as  the  phrase  goes,  their  place  in 
literatare,  I  would  not  try  if  I  could^  and  I  could  not  if  I 
would.  Such  attempts  seem  to  me  to  be  generally  more  pre- 
tentions than  solid.  Enough  will  have  been  done,  if,  by  point- 
ing to  some  of  the  sources  of  delight  I  found  in  them,  others 
may  be  induced  to  study  them  and  find  the  same/' 

The  difference  between  the  methods  of  criticism  of  these  two 
critics  is  that  of  the  difference  between  analysis  and  synthesis  I 
between  destruction  and  construction.  Mr.  Emerson  has  been 
subjected  to  both  these  tests.  Mr.  Arnold,  after  a  rigid 
analysis,  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  not  a  great  poet,  a 
great  writer,  a  great  philosophy-maker. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sees  enough  of  the  poet,  great 
writer  and  philosopher  at  least,  if  not  of  the  philosophy-maker, 
to  select  from  his  writings  passages  worthy  of  reading. 

This  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  proper  manner  in  which  to 
approach  the  writings  of  Mr.  Emerson  or  of  any  writer,  not  so 
much  to  analyze  to  criticise,  for  the  sake  of  assigning  his  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  poets  and  prose- writers,  but  rather  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  author  and  see  what  lessons  he  can  teach  us. 

Turning  then  to  Mr.  Emerson,  the  reader  will  naturally  be 
led  to  ask.  was  he  a  prose-writer,  or  poet,  or  both  ?  In  what 
kind  of  ware  does  he  deal  ?  What  are  the  titles  of  his  books? 
Are  they  treatises  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Philosophy,  Science  ? 

However  unattractive  may  be  the  style,  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  the  substance  itself,  in  his  prose-works,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  attracted  by  the  titles  with  which  his  books 
are  labeled,  and  the  list  of  subjects  in  them.  Read  these  titles 
on  the  bookshelves :  *'  The  Conduct  of  Life,''  '*  Society  and 
Solitnde,"  "English  Traits,*'  "  Representative  Men,"  and  then 
open  the  essays  and  notice  the  list  of  subjects :  *'  History/' 
"  Self-reliance,"  *'  Compensation,"  "  Love,''  "  Friendship,"— 
the  topics  of  common  evcry-day  life.  Surely  one  would 
think,  from  such  a  list  of  subjects  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  man,  noble  thoughts,  seeds,  if  nothing  more,  could 
be   dropped  into   the   soul^   which   must    expand    the   whole 
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being.  And  is  the  reader  disappointed  in  Mr.  Emerson? 
Open  the  essay  on  History.  The  reader  looks  up  in  confasion 
and  says,  What  does  he  mean  7  One  might  ask  in  turn.  And 
what  do  you  expect?  Are  you  looking  for  a  definition  of 
history  ?  An  account  of  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  their  battles? 
Do  you  expect  some  moral  lessons  drawn  from  the  great  events 
in  history  7  You  will  be  disappointed  in  Emerson  if  you  look 
for  these  things  in  him.  Emerson  says  Mr.  Arnold,  is  ^  the 
friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,"  and  he 
is  that  in  treating  even  of  such  a  subject  as  history.  He  sees 
more  deeply  into  the  spiritual  side  of  history  than  the  mere 
moralist,  who  gathers  up  a  few  moral  lessons. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Channing,  that  *^  history  should  be 
constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral  judgment  of  the  young, 
to  call  forth  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race 
and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhorrence  that  selfish  ambi- 
tion, that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so  long  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood  and  woe.'' 

This  is  all  very  good,  but  one  must  not  expect  Mr.  Emerson 
to  point  out  such  lessons.  He  leaves  that  work  to  men  with 
less  depth  of  spiritual  insight.  Nor  again  is  he  one  of  that 
class  of  men  to  whom  history  is  only  a  series  of  events,  and  to 
whom  the  men  who  figure  in  these  events  are  mere  men. 

Carlyle  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  teach  to  men  the 
'Mivine  idea  of  the  Universe."  Emerson  teaches  the  same. 
'^  Idealism,"  says  he, ''  sees  the  world  in  God.*'  What  makes 
all  his  essays  such  inspiring  reading  is  the  fact  that  Emerson 
continually  looks  and  holds  up  to  us  all  things  in  the  light  of 
the  spirit. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  tell  what  it  is  in  the  particular  pass- 
age or  passages  that  has  this  stimulating  effect ;  much  less  can 
we  paraphrase  his  sentences.  As  Mr.  Lowell  says,  ''  If  yoa 
undertake  to  paraphrase  what  he  says,  and  to  reduce  it  to  words 
of  one  syllable  for  infant  minds,  you  will  make  as  sad  work  of 
it  as  the  good  monk  with  his  analysis  of  Homer  in  the  '  Epis- 
tolso  Obscurorum  Yirorum.'  *' 
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To  Emerson  was  given  pre-eminently  that  spiritual  faculty 
bj  which  he  could  see  the  reality  behind  the  symbol.  Emerson, 
we  are  told,  *'  would  not  undervalue  nature  as  looked  at  through 
the  senses/'  He  himself  says,  *'  I  have  no  hostility  to  nature, 
but  a  child's  love  of  it.  I  expand  and  live  in  the  warm  day 
like  corn  and  melons."  But  **  seen  in  the  light  of  thought,  the 
world  always  is  phenomenal ;  and  virtue  subordinates  it  to  the 
mind.*' 

To  show  Emerson's  method  of  interpreting  history, — namely, 
that  man,  the  centre  of  all  history,  must  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  universal  mind, — one  need  only  quote  the  opening 
lines  of  his  Essay  on  History.  **  There  is  one  mind  common  to 
all  individual  men.  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same,  and  to 
all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of 
reason  is  made  a  freeman  to  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato  has 
thought,  he  may  think ;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel  I 
what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  understand.  Who 
hath  access  to  this  universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or 
can  be  done,  for  this  is  the  only  and  sovereign  agent.'' 

Sheakespeare  says  that  the 

"  Imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown.*' 

One  might  say,  I  think,  that  the  imagination  in  Emerson 
bodies  forth  ideas,  conceptions,  forms  of  things,  which  he  has 
gathered  up  everywhere  by  his  keen  spiritual  perception,  and 
that  it  is  this  which  makes  him  a  prose-poet.  There  are  men 
who  say  that  a  prose-poet  is  an  impossibility ;  that  prose  is  not 
only  the  opposite  of  poetry,  but  even  of  verse  or  metre.  There 
are  others  who  say  that  **  prose,  when  it  rises  into  poetry,  be- 
comes as  nearly  musical  as  language  without  metre  can  be;  it 
becomes  rhythmical."  Professor  Shairp  tells  us  that  ''the 
thoughts,"  in  prose,  '^  which  are  poetical  appear  to  be  dealt 
upon  for  the  pure  imaginative  delight  they  yield,  for  their  in- 
herent truth,  or  beauty,  or  interest,  without  reference  to  any- 
thing beyond." 
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If  this  view  can  be  maintaiDed,  passages  can  be  cited  from 
the  great  prose  writers  which  are  prose  poetry.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Garlyle,  Cardinal  Newman,  Phillips  Brooks^  and  others*^ 
all  of  them  have  passages  of  prose-poetry.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Emerson,  there  are  men  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  all 
poet.  One,  I  think,  oould  at  least  find  numerous  passages  in 
his  prose  writings  to  substantiate  the  views  of  Professor 
Shairp. 

I  turn  to  his  Essay  on  History  once  more  and  I  read : 

^^  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots,  whose 
flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world.  His  faculties  refer  to  natures 
out  of  him,  and  predict  the  world  he  is  to  inhabit,  as  the  fins  of 
the  fish  foreshow  that  water  exists,  or  the  wings  of  an  eagle  in 
the  egg  presuppose  air.  He  cannot  live  without  a  world.  Pat 
Napoleon  in  an  island  prison,  let  his  faculties  find  no  men  to 
act  on,  no  Alps  to  climb,  no  stake  to  play  for,  and  he  would 
beat  the  air  and  appear  stupid.  Transport  him  to  large  coun- 
tries,  dense  population,  complex  interests  and  antagonistic 
power,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  roan  Napoleon,  bounded,  that 
is,  by  such  a  profile  and  outline,  is  not  the  virtual  Napoleon.'' 

I  think  that  one  cannot  read  very  far  in  the  prose  works  of 
Emerson  before  he  is  attracted  by  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written.  He  does  not  seem  to  use  the  same  style  throughout. 
In  the  English  Traits  he  seems  to  speak  more  connectedly ; 
there  seems  to  be  more  evolution  than  in  his  Essays.  To  de- 
scribe the  English  and  their  traits  would  naturally  require  a 
more  didactic,  connected  manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts. 
His  want  of  evolution,  the  disconnectedness  in  his  Essays,  might 
be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  Emerson*s  choosing  simple  sub- 
jects with  which  lie  expected  his  readers  to  be  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar, and  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  speak  in  logical 
sequence. 

Then,  too,  he  might  have  assumed,  on  the  part  of  his  readers, 
as  much  intuition  as  he  himself  had,  in  stringing  together  pas- 
sages which  often  seem  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  each 
other,  if  anything  at  all.     Mr.  Stedman  says :  **  We  are  told 
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of  his  mode  of  preparing  an  Essay, — of  the  slow-growing  med- 
ley of  thoughts  on  a  topic^  at  last  brought  out  and  strung  at 
random^  like  a  child's  variegated  beads.  But  I  do  not  find 
that  his  best  essays  read  backward  as  well  as  forward ;  I  sus- 
pect an  art  beneath  their  loose  arrangement,  and  I  see  at  times 
the  proof  of  continuous  heat/' 

To  illustrate  how  the  reader  is  often  confronted  by  ideas, 
thoughts,  illustrations,  which  all  seem  to  be  put  together  hap- 
hazard, but  which  may  have — no  doubt  have  for  Emerson — an 
underlying  connectedness,  one  need  only  read  this  passage 
taken  from  his  Essay  on  History : 

*'I  hold  our  actual  knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the  rats 
in  the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the  fungus  under  foot, 
the  lichen  on  the  log.  What  do  I  know  sympathetically,  mor- 
ally, of  either  of  these  worlds  of  life  ? ''  Then  further  on  he 
says:  ''How  many  times  we  must  say  Rome,  and  Paris,  and 
Constantinople!  What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  or  lizard? 
What  are  Olympiads  and  Consulates  to  these  neighboring  sys- 
tems of  being  ?  Nay,  what  food  or  experience  or  succor  have 
they  for  the  Esquimaux  seal-hunter,  for  the  Kanaka  in  his 
canoe,  for  the  fisherman,  the  stevedore,  the  porter?'' 

Dr.  Holmes  remarks  about  this  passage,  that ''  we  cannot 
help  smiling,  perhaps  laughing,  at  the  odd  mixture  of  Rome 
and  rats,  of  Olympiads  and  Esquimaux.  But  the  underlying 
idea  of  the  independence  of  all  that  exists  in  nature  is  far  from 
ridiculous." 

It  was  the  saying  of  BuiTon  that  '*  the  style  is  the  man." 
So  we  must  say  of  Emerson,  that  his  style  is  himself.  Study 
him,  his  mind,  his  conception  of  style,  his  literary  methods, 
hia  manner  of  studying,  and  you  will  have  a  key  to  the  ex- 
planation of  his  style.  He  himself  says :  '^  Here  I  sit  and 
read  and  write,  with  very  little  system,  and  as  far  as  regards 
composition,  with  the  most  fragmentary  result;  paragraphs 
incompressible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  par- 
ticle." Again  he  says,  in  speaking  about  veracity,  ^'  Style 
betrays  you,  as  your  eyes  do.  We  detect  at  once  by  it  whether 
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the  writer  has  a  firm  grasp  on  his  fact  or    thought'* 

«« There  is  no  choice  of  words  for  him  who  clearly  sees  the  truth. 
That  provides  him  with  the  best  word." 

With  Emerson  the  truth  is  the  primary  thing ;  style,  art,  the 
secondary.     The  thought  is  first  in  importance,  then  the  word. 

One  can  afford  to  sacrifice  system,  sequence,  logic,  for  the 
high-thinking  which  he  inculcates.  What  lessons  of  profound 
wisdom,  for  every-day  usage,  you  can  gather  up  from  his 
writings !  This  is  what  Mr.  John  Burroughs  refers  to  when  he 
says,  '^  I  know  of  no  other  writing  that  yields  the  reader  so 
many  strongly-stamped  medallion-Iike  sayings  and  distinc- 
tions. There  is  a  perpetual  refining  and  recoining  of  the  cur- 
rent wisdom  of  life  and  conyersation." 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  sayings  of  current  wisdom,  such  as 
have  impressed  me.  In  his  ^^  Conduct  of  Life,"  in  speaking 
of  wealth,  he  says :  ''  He  is  no  whole  man  until  he  knows  how 
to  earn  a  blameless  livelihood.  Society  is  barbarous  until  every 
industrious  man  can  get  his  living  without  dishonest  customs." 
Again :  '*  The  manly  part  is  to  do  with  might  and  main  what 
you  can  do.  The  world  is  full  of  fops  who  never  did  anything 
and  who  have  persuaded  beauties  and  men  of  genius  to  wear 
their  fop  livery." 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  man  as  rich  as  all  men  ought  to  be,  or 
with  an  adequate  command  of  nature.  The  pulpit  and  the 
press  have  many  commonplaces  denouncing  the  thirst  for 
wealth ;  but  if  men  should  take  these  moralists  at  their  word 
and  leave  off  aiming  to  be  rich,  the  moralists  would  rush  to  re- 
kindle at  all  hazards  this  love  of  power  in  the  people,  lest 
civilization  should  be  undone.''  Again,  he  says  of  pride :  '*  A 
good  pride  is,  as  I  reckon  it,  worth  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  Pride  is  handsome,  economical ;  pride  eradi- 
cates so  many  vices,  letting  none  subsist  but  itself,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  great  gain  to  exchange  vanity  for  pride. 
Pride  can  go  without  domestics,  without  fine  clothes,  can  live 
in  a  house  with  two  rooms,  can  eat  potato,  purslain,  beans, 
lyed  corn,  can  work  on  the  soil,  can  travel  afoot,  can  talk  with 
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poor  men,  or  sit  silent,  well-contented,  in  fine  saloons.  But 
vanity  costs  money,  labor,  horses,  men,  women,  health  and 
peace,  and  is  still  nothing  at  last — a  long  way  leading  nowhere. 
Only  one  drawback :  proud  people  are  intolerably  selfish,  and 
the  rain  are  gentle  and  giving."  These  quotations  are  all 
taken  from  one  essay.  Let  me  now  turn  to  another  one,  Out* 
tare,  where  he  tries  to  teach  the  maxim,  *'  he  that  loseth  his 
life  shall  find  it." 

'*  He  who  aims  high  must  dread  an  easy  home  and  popular 
manners.  Heaven  sometimes  hedges  a  rare  character  about 
with  ungainliness  and  odium,  as  the  burr  that  protects  the 
frvit.  If  there  is  any  great  and  good  thing  in  store  for  you,  it 
will  not  come  at  the  first  or  the  second  call,  nor  in  the  shape  of 
fashion,  ease,  and  city  drawing-rooms.  Popularity  is  for  dolls.*' 
Again,  in  speaking  of  manners,  he  says :  ^*A  beautiful  form  is 
better  than  a  beautiful  face;  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  form ;  it  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues 
or  pictures ;  it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 

And  so  we  might  quote  numerous  passages  to  show  that 
Emerson's  treasury  of  profound  wisdom  is  almost  ezhaustless. 

Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  tells  us  that  man  is  made  up  of  intellect^ 
sensibility  and  will.  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire'  whether 
Emerson  addresses  the  whole  being  of  man  in  his  teachings  or 
only  a  part  of  it  We  should  think  that  that  man  had  the 
widest  range,  the  most  light,  who  could  illuminate,  not  a  part, 
bat  the  whole  being  of  man.  The  Bible  claims  to  be  able  to 
touch  men  at  all  points  of  their  being.  Jesus  said :  '^  Thoa 
shalt  love  •  .  •  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with 
all  thy  mind.'* 

It  might  be  a  question  difficult  for  the  philosophers  to  settle 
whether  the  intellect  is  capable  of  loving  truth  in  and  of  itself  ^ 
or  whether  the  sensibility,  the  seat  of  feeling,  is  also  the  only 
seat  of  all  feeling  and  of  all  love.  One  thing  to  me  seems  true, 
that  if  the  intellect  in  itself  has  no  capacity  of  love,  that  there 
is  a  love  of  truth  which  manifests  itself  in  men  that  could  only 
come  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect. 
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When  we  ask,  then,  to  what  part  of  our  being  Emerson  ap« 
peals,  we  are  only  asking  to  what  part  of  Emerson's  being  the 
truth  appeals.  The  only  way  in  which  Emerson  can  create  in 
us  a  love  for  the  truth  is  to  show  us  his  love  for  the  truth. 
Emerson  iB  the  medium  through  which  the  truth  eomes  to  us. 
Is  it,  then,  through  Emerson's  whole  being,  the  intellect,  the 
sensibility  and  the  will,  as  a  medium,  that  the  truth  clearly 
shines  7  Is  he,  like  your  typical  St.  Paul,  an  intense  man  of 
action,  moved  by  deep  feeling  and  all  that  tempered  and  fused 
by  the  heat  of  deep  intellectual  perception  ? 

Emerson,  I  think,  speaks  to  us  largely  through  the  intellects 
Not  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  feeling,  but  the  intellect  in  him  is 
preponderant.  He  often  attempts  to  enter  into  the  region  of 
the  sensibility  with  his  intellect,  and  becomes  lost  in  mysticisuL 
^  He  was  a  man  of  intuition,  of  insight — a  seer,  a  poet — with  a 
tendency  to  mysticism.  This  tendency  renders  him  sometimes 
obscure,  and  once  in  a  while  almost,  if  not  quite,  ijnintelligible,*' 
says  Dr.  Holmes. 

But  if  Emerson's  teaching  is  largely  food  for  the  intellect, 
has  he  nothing  to  offer  to  the  sensibility  7  Does  he  ever  point 
out  to  us  vast,  unexplored  regions  of  the  sensibility,  where  he 
cannot  enter  with  his  intellect?  What  is  this  region  in  which 
the  sensibility  "lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being?"  God, 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  that  one  means  that  God, 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  also  the  region  of  the  intellect, 
in  which  it  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being.  But  the  senaibilitj 
here  has  a  wider  sweep,  and  can  enter  into  places  where  the 
intellect  must  be  left  behind. 

Ood,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Trinity — what  is  Emer- 
son's position  towards  this  ?  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  point  out 
Emerson's  belief.  I  could  not  if  I  would.  We  must  attempt 
here,  not  so  much  to  point  out  what  he  does  not  teach,  aa  what 
he  does  teach^  Was  there  a  Supreme  Being  for  Emerson  7 
"  Belief  and  love*-a  believing  love  will  relieve  us  of  a  vast  load 
of  care.  0  my  brothers,  God  exists,"  he  says  in  his  Essay  on 
Scriptural  Laws.    *'  The  ardors  of  piety  agree  at  last  with  (he 
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coldest  scepticism,  that  nothing  is  of  us  or  our  works — that  all 
is  of  God."  '*  AH  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  all 
doing  and  having,"  he  sajrs  in  his  Essay  on  Experience. 

*'It  must  be  that  when  God  speaketh  He  should  communi- 
cate, not  one  thing,  but  all  things,"  he  says  in  his  Essay  on 
Self-Reliance.  A  long  task,  indeed,  it  would  be  to  hunt  out 
the  number  of  passages  and  places  where  the  name  of  God  ap- 
pears. I  will  quote  one  more  passage  from  his  Essay  on  Com- 
pensation :  ^^  The  true  doctrine  of  omnipresence  is,  that  God 
reappears  with  all  His  parts  in  every  moss  and  cobweb."  Emer- 
son is  often  called  a  pantheist,  but  Theodore  Parker  tells  us 
that  ^'  he  has  an  absolute  confidence  in  God.  He  has  been 
foolishly  accused  of  pantheism,  which  sinks  God  in  nature,  but 
no  man  is  further  from  it.  He  never  sinks  God  in  man.  He 
does  not  stop  with  the  law,  in  matter  or  morals,  but  goes  to  the 
Law-giver."  So  much  for  his  attitude  towards  God.  What 
was  his  attitude  towards  Christ  ?  I  take  this  passage  from  Dr. 
Holmes:  ''Through  all  nature  Emerson  looked  up  to  nature's 
God ;  and  if  he  did  not  worship  the  '  man  Christ  Jesus ' 
MB  the  churches  of  Christendom  have  done,  he  followed  His 
footsteps  so  nearly  that  our  good  Methodist,  Father  Taylor, 
spoke  of  him  as  more  like  Christ  than  any  man  he  had  known." 
Thu  Father  Taylor  also  said  that  Emerson  '^  knows  no  more  of 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  than  Balaam's  ads  did  of  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  grammar." 

But  what  is  Emerson's  attitude  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  ?" 
We  are  told  that  what  theology  means  by  the  Holy  Spirit  he 
calls  the  Orer-soul. 

George  Willis  Cooke,  who  has  made  an  analysis  of  Emer- 
son's religious  teachings,  says  that  '^  if  a  pantheist  is  one  who* 
asserts  the  absolute  unity  of  matter  and  mind,  then  Emerson  is- 
a  pantheist.  He  rejects  that  sharp  distinction  between  matter 
and  mind,  good  and  evil,  which  has  sometimes  been  accepted  as 
the  characteristic  of  theism.  Should  this  definition  be  main- 
tained, Emerson  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  called  a  thebt. 
Di>e9  he  also  assert  that  there  is  but  one  thinker,  one  self-acting 
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agent  ?  If  he  docB,  then  is  he  a  pantheist.  He  certainly  wonld 
seem  to  do  so,  for  what  else  does  he  mean  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
Over-soal?  He  regards  the  mind  of  man  as  a  part  of  the  in* 
finite  mind,  bat  he  asserts  for  man  moral  freedom.  He  also 
strongly  declares  that  each  ^mind  is  different  from  every  other 
mind,  and  he  teaches  the  individuality  of  the  soul  in  a  very 
positive  manner.  In  thus  maintaining  the  freedom  and  unique- 
ness of  the  individual  soul,  he  makes  himself  a  theist.'' 

As  Emerson  has  been  called  the  New  England  Poets'  Poet, 
so  I  think  he  might  be  justly  called  the  preachers'  preacher. 
His  insight,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  is  admirable.  He  sees  con- 
tinually what  the  typical  prophet  or  preacher  ought  to  see — all 
things  in  the  light  of  God.  ^This  thought  is  what  the  Psalmist 
uttered  when  he  said  :  "  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.*' 

There  is  a  manliness,  a  courage,  a  heroism  in  his  teaching, 
by  which  the  modern  world  can  be  greatly  benefited.  He  fixes 
our  eyes  upon  God  and  teaches  us  to  hate  and  despise  evil. 
He  does  not  hold  up  to  us  any  rewards  for  deeds  well  done. 
But  holiness,  truth,  God,  must  be  sought  for  their  own  sake. 
I  will  close  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  Essays,  showing 
his  feeling  towards  any  petty  or  low  consideration  of  a  subject. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  statement,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  undertone  of  manliness  in  it. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  lately  listening  to  a  preacher  who, 
he  says,  was  a  ''man  esteemed  for  his  orthodoxy,"  and  who 
"unfolded  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
judgment.  He  assumed  that  judgment  is  not  executed  in 
this  world ;  that  the  wicked  are  successful ;  that  the  good 
are  miserable;  and  then  urged  from  reason  and  from  Scrip- 
ture a  compensation  to  be  made  to  both  parties  in  the  next 
life.  No  ofience  appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  congregation  at 
this  doctrine.  As  far  as  I  could  observe,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  they  separated  without  remark  upon  the  sermon. 

^  Yet  what  was  the  import  of  his  teaching?  What  did  the 
preacher  mean  by  saying  the  good  are  miserable  in  the 
present  life  ?      Was  it   that  houses  and  lands,  offices,  wine, 
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horses,  dress,  laxory  are  had  hy  unprincipled  men,  whilst  the 
saints  are  poor  and  despised  ?  and  that  a  compensation  is  to 
be  made  to  these  last  hereafter,  by  giving  them  the  like 
gratifications  another  day — ^bank-stock  and  doabloons,  venison 
and  champagne?  This  most  be  the  compensation  intended; 
for  what  else?  Is  it  that  they  are  to  have  leave  to  pray 
and  praise?  to  love  and  serve  men?  Why,  that  they  can 
do  now." 

*'  ThoQgh  lore  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 
There  eomtje  a  roioe  without  reply, — 
« >Tis  man*!  perdiUon  to  be  safe, 
When  for  the  troth  he  ought  to  die.* " 


VII. 
THE  IDEAL  IN  EDUCATION. 

BT  PROP.   B.   C.   SCHIEDT. 

Few  words  are  08e«l  as  vaguely  as  the  word  ideal.  It  is 
generally  called  into  service  whenever  it  is  intended  to  express 
a  particularly  lofty  object.  Some  apply  it  to  the  beautiful  in 
arty  and  the  more  it  affects  their  emotions  the  higher  the  ideal 
appears  to  them ;  othersy  however,  use  it  as  a  purely  philoso- 
phical term.  To  the  one  it  presents  itself  as  a  world  of  un- 
approachable aims ;  to  the  other  it  is  the  absolute  truth,  the 
alone  real.  The  diversity  of  appellation  resting  on  a  broad 
antithesis  of  conception  changes  with  the  change  of  time  and 
place,  of  sex,  age,  occupation  and  disposition.  Of  course  if 
ideals  are  exclusively  subjective,  centring  in  the  desire  of 
being  admired,  loved,  honored,  they  are  mere  vain  aspirations 
not  deserving  of  the  name  ideal. 

This  preface  may  suffice  to  introduce  a  topic  of  discussion 
over  which  the  minds  of  men  are  agitated  at  present  more  than 
ever  before.  What  is  the  ideal  after  which  we  strive  in  all  our 
educational  efforts? 

The  ideal  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  idea ;  ideals  are 
the  changeable,  individual  expressions  of  the  idea.  Ideality  is 
both  love  for  the  idea  and  the  capacity  of  apprehending  the 
ideal ;  or  it  is  the  will  and  energy  to  receive  into  and  develop 
within  us  the  ideals,  the  world  of  ideas  (Lotze). 

What  is  an  idea  ?     Plato  attached  to  this  term  at  first  a 

concrete  meaning.     According  to  him  the  idea  is  not  only  a 

subjective  process,  a  dim  conception  of  the  beautiful,  the  good 

and  the  true,  but   a  higher  world   of  its  own,  including  the 
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moral  as  irell  as  the  physical  realm.  Ideas  constitute,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  the  permanent  in  the  flux  of  things,  the  general, 
the  one,  the  invisible,  the  eternal.  He  recognizes  ideas  of 
justice,  of  health,  of  voice,  of  man,  of  water,  etc.  They  are 
the  really  existing  prototypes  of  being  which  the  soul  of  man 
possessed  before  birth,  when  it  still  abode  with  Ood.  How 
much  of  this  Platonic  view  have  we  retained  ?  We  still  hold 
that  ideas  are  types  and  prototypes.  They  signify  the  real 
character  and  true  calling  of  a  species ;  they  constitute  the 
image  in  which  all  who  belong  to  a  species  recognize  their 
nature  and  the  completion  of  iheir  development. '  The  idea, 
therefore,  represents  the  necessary,  the  fixed,  universally 
recognized  conceptions  of  the  perfect.  The  highest  idea  is 
also,  according  to  Plato,  the  good  in  the  ethical  sense,  and  the 
good  is  the  deity  or  God. 

If,  then,  ideality  is  the  love  for  the  idea,  and  the  highest 
idea  is  God  as  the  good,  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  must 
culminate  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  or  in  godliness 
and  piety. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  in 
educational  institutions,  which  excludes  the  religious  factor,  is 
a  contradiction  to  its  own  principle.  The  student  who  con- 
stantly needs  to  be  directed  towards  the  ideal,  is  checked  in 
the  midst  of  his  course.  All  our  young  men  would  fall  a  prey 
to  modern  pessimism,  if  it  were  impossible  to  uphold  before 
them  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  incorporating  the  idea  of  the 
absolutely  true  and  good  as  the  source  and  final  goal  of  all 
existence.  Religious  and  national  education  is  the  common 
bond  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  which  ought  to  embrace 
all  the  institutions  of  learning  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
university. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  remarks  we  define  ideality  as 
the  application  of  all  our  energies  to  the  realization  of  the 
types  and  prototypes  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the 
good.  Ideality  is,  therefore,  not  merely  an  addition  to  culture, 
but  an   integral  part  of  it,  yea,  more,  it  is  the  goal  of  our 
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all  mea  would  yield  to  the  fact  and  it  would  be  no  longer  a  free 
decision  and  a  free  act  to  live  for  ones  ideals. 

Idealism  is  a  duire  within  us,  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  into 
a  state  of  perfection,  be  it  in  the  sphere  of  art,  or  in  science, 
or  in  the  practical  sphere  of  life,  or  in  the  development  of  perr 
sonalitj.  The  more  ardent  the  desire,  the  more  forcibly  we 
feel  the  chasm  between  the  actual  and  the  desired  perfection. 

And  here  it  is  where  the  distinction  between  mere  notions  of 
a  wild  fancy  and  pure,  high  ideals  becomes  apparent.  The 
impossibility  of  realising  the  former  produces  indifference  and 
disgust,  whilst  the  latter,  even  in  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  it, 
imparts  courage,  increases  our  strength  and  nerves  us  to  repeated 
efforts,  so  promising  of  a  glorious  future.  To  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  boundless  realm  of  histpry  or  nature,  to  inquire 
into  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  forces  at  work  in  all 
development,  offers  the  mind  ever  increasing  labor  and  undying 
delight,  though  it  can  only  grasp  a  one-thousandth  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  worth  knowing.  But  even 
then,  when  the  individual  is  conscious  of  the  comparative  insig* 
nificance  of  his  own  knowledge  and  ability,  the  desire  after  the 
perfect,  after  absolute  truth  is  for  every  zealous  student  a  con* 
stant  stimulus.  The  effect  is  the  same  with  him  who  strives  to 
bring  his  own  personality  into  a  harmonious  development 
towards  the  perfect  as  it  is  with  him  who  endeavors  to  realize 
an  ideal  in  art,  intuitively  conceived,  or  devotes  his  life  to  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  conflict  that  arises  when  the  wants  of  our  heart  and  th.e 
results  of  science  are  at  issue,  when  our  faith  in  the  organic 
unity  of  the  world  meets  the  unbiassed  facts  of  observation^ 
produces  expectations  that  excite  to  ever  new  investigations 
and  leads  to  the  resignation  of  the  heart,  when  former  aspira-* 
tionsy  one  after  the  other,  vanish,  away. 

Shall  we,  therefore,  give  up  ideals,  or  no  longer  cultivate 

ideality  in  our  schools,  because  ideals  cannot  be  realised  ?    It 

is  true,  Schiller,  the  best  interpreter  of  idealism,  acknowledges 

in  later  life  that  all  the  ideals  which  once  had  ^*  swelled  the 
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dranken  heart/'  had  ranished,  bat  the  cultivation  of  these  rerj 
ideala  had  made  him  the  most  beloved  poet  of  his  oation.  Is 
his  "  Worte  des  Glaubens,"  "  Die  Ideale,"  *'  Licht  nnd 
Waerme/'  "Worte  des  Wahns/'  "Breite  und  Tiefe," '*Die 
Ideale  and  das  L^ben/'  the  poet  pictares  the  wondroas  beauty 
of  the  realm  of  ideals  over  against  the  contradictions  and  dis- 
sonances of  this  cold  reality  with  a  skill  that  calls  the  reader 
to  loftier  aspirations  and  nobler  actions. 

Moreover  no  one  who  strives  after  ideal  aims  oagbt  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  ideals  change  not  only  according 
to  persons  and  their  aims,  bat  also  according  to  times  and 
nations  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cultare.  What  has  been 
the  ideal  of  the  Greek  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  the 
American  or  the  German.  The  ideal  patriotism  which  inspired  the 
Germanic  nations  to  bloody  expeditions,  or  the  religioas  ideals 
prevalent  daring  the  crasades  have  given  place  to  other  modem 
ideals  of  patriotism  and  Christian  seal.  The  laarel  granted  in 
former  times  to  heroic  warriors  of  national  fame  is  now  offered 
to  the  international  pursait  after  discoveries,  inventions,  straits 
of  commerce  and  the  exchange  of  all  spiritual  and  material 
goods ;  the  merely  sabjective  idea  of  Christianity  is  vanishing 
more  and  more  and  before  all  Christendom  appears  ever  more 
promising  and  glorious  its  central  objective  truth  the  person- 
ality of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Ideals  vary  with  time  and  place ;  they  are  as  changeable  as 
nations  ;  one  ideal,  however,  remains :  the  energetic  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  however  modified  by  the  degree  of 
civilisation,  in  its  view  of  the  relatively  best  and  most  beauti* 
ful.  When,  we,  therefore,  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
ideal  in  our  educational  institutions,  we  emphasise  that  ideal 
sentiment  which  strives  as  conscious  force  after  the  highest 
aim,  and  not  a  certain  ideal.  We  consider  it  a  misdirected 
seal  to  identify  the  ideal  sentiment  with  humanity,  with  a 
human  view  of  the  world,  and  to  give  preference  to  humanistic 
cultare,  because  it  cultivates  foremost  the  human  ideal. 
Humanity  is  a  pedagogic  watchword,  often  misused  and  misan- 
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derstood,  as  if  the  concepts  hamanity  and  humanism  were 
equivalents.  The  latter  belong9  to  the  sphere  of  pure  knowing, 
the  former  to  that  of  disposition  and  character  and  each  can 
exist  without  and  with  the  other.  When  in  the  middle  ages  the 
Hudia  humaniora  were  contrasted  with  the  Hudiis  divinis^  it 
was  with  the  intention  to  distinguish  those  spheres  of  knowl- 
edge which  were  not  influenced  by  Church  doctrine  and  faith, 
the  studies  of  antiquities.  .Here  it  was  believed  were  found 
testimonials  of  the  most  beautiful  development  of  humanity  in 
knowledge  and  practice.  Out  of  the  narrow  world  of  religious 
ties  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  man  took  refuge  in  the 
world  of  free  thought,  of  {esthetics,  of  art.  And  yet  the  ideals 
of  classic  antiquity  could  not  be  retained  as  particular,  personal 
ideals ;  in  spite  of  the  humanistic  studies  the  views  both  of 
the  nature  and  the  requirements  of  humanity  as  that  of  love  to 
hnman  kind,  and  the  striving  after  a  beautiful,  noble  person- 
slitj  proved  to  be  completely  changed.  Time  and  place,  the 
all-ruling  and  revolutionizing  forces,  connections  and  relations  of 
nations  and  especially  Christianity  have  elevated  all  human 
ideals  of  classic  antiquity.  Of  course  the  spiritual  germs  of 
national  life  were  fructified  by  the  study  of  classic  antiquity, 
to  which  our  modern  classic  poets  bear  witness,  but  the  germ 
produced  its  own  special,  national  view  of  humanity  under  the 
rejuvenating  rays  of  Christianity.  The  ''beautiful  soul"  be- 
came again  a  warm  heart.  Who  of  us  would  to-day  nourish 
tlie  religious,  political,  social  and  moral  ideals  of  Greek  culture  7: 
How  could  it  be  possible  that  they  should  remain  the  same  for 
all  time  to  come?  The  school  cannot  aim  at  the developmuent  of 
human  perfection  as  such ;  just  as  little  it  is  possible  to  choose  the 
human  ideals  of  a  far  distant  past  as  ends  of  education;  we 
mean  to  maintain  that  the  humanistic  studies  as  they  are  espe- 
cially carried  on  in  purely  classic  colleges  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  ideal  are  by  no  means  congruent  conceptions ;  and  there* 
fore  those  higher  institutions  which  do  not  have  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  in  their  curriculum,  are  not  by  any  meane- 
schools  of  lower  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal.. 
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Erery  one  most  concede  that  the  cnltiration  of  the  ideal,  t.  e. 
the  Btri?ing  after  the  good,  because  it  eorreeponds  to  the  idea 
of  the  good,  and  increases  the  demand  for  it,  most  be  the  chief 
aim  of  all  edneation. 

Perhaps  this  certainty  becomes  more  erident  in  considering 
the  opposite  of  the  ideal,  the  real  ?  Certainly  not ;  we  wonld 
hare  to  hold  that  the  college  without  Greek  would  be  the  oppo- 
site of  the  ideal  College,  because  it  is  termed  by  the  Germans 
the  Beal  College. 

A  contradiction  to  the  cultiration  of  the  ideas  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  the  good,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ugly,  the  lie, 
the  bad.  None  of  these  three  ought  erer  come  in  contact  with 
the  school.  Just  as  little  are  the  so-called  personal  ideals, 
which  are  mostly  expressions  of  an  egotistic  aim  of  life,  of  ad- 
miration, honor,  carelessness  or  riches,  in  any  way  ends  of 
education. 

Is,  therefore,  the  material  the  opposite  of  the  ideal  T  Only 
then  when  it  signifies  the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the 
material,  towards  possession,  gain  and  enjoyment  of  the  merely 
sensual ;  such  materialism,  generally  called  seculaf  ism,  which 
sees  only  the  concrete  and  sensuous,  which  measures  the  Talne 
of  the  good  and  the  true  by  outward  success  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  education  and  of  the  school,  and  with  it  our  modern 
scepticism  and  atheism.  This  tendency  hinders  the  school  of 
the  present  age  from  carrying  out  its  problems  of  education. 
How  can  the  ideals  be  cultivated,  if  the  parents  are  indifferent 
or  irreligious,  or  if  the  only  half  understood  problems  of  modem 
imaterialism  are  the  cherished  topic  at  the  fireside,  or  if  the 
'doctrines  of  school  and  church  are  ridiculed  as  naive  views  of 
past  ages.  In  this  sense  the  material  is  the  opposite  of  the 
ideal,  but  it  ceases  to  be  such  as  soon  as  it  is  only  looked  upon 
as  the  given,  the  real,  and  the  means  by  which  the  ideal  is  real- 
ised. The  ideal  mn^t  have  its  outward  form  in  the  world  and 
only  under  such  form  it  can  be  grasped. 

For  the  same  reason  the  practical  cannot  be  the  opposite  of 
ths  ideal,  for  practical  ability  and  skill  belong  to  every  embodi- 
ment of  the  ideal  as  it  is  proved  in  every  art.     He  is  practical 
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wbo  IB  quick  and  happy  in  finding  the  right  means  to  an  end« 
Shall  then  the  school  outside  of  the  ideal  serve  also  practical 
purposes?  Certainly,  since  hoth  are  not  contradictions  bat 
complement  each  other.  The  ideal  takes  form  and  life  onTy 
when  practically  carried  out ;  the  practical  owes  its  value  and 
dignity  only  to  the  ideal.  Dreamy  ideals,  the  results  of  a  wild 
imagination,  are  signs  of  a  morbid  excitement ;  only  the  virtual 
ideals  which  give  impulse  to  the  struggling,  rising  mind,  reach- 
ing out  after  definite,  even  high  aims  of  perfection  may  by  the 
school  be  offered  to  the  youth  as  a  preparation  for  life.  The 
ideal  is  not  an  absolute  transcendentalism ;  all  youth  is  to  be 
educated  for  earnest  work,  for  the  realities  of  ah  energetic 
active  life.  Is  then,  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  the 
demands  of  practical  life  the  only  and  final  aim  of  all  educa- 
tion ?  Not  by  any  means.  That  would  make  the  school  after 
all  simply  a  workshop  where  the  art  how  to  earn  bread  and 
batter  is  to  be  learned.  There  are  of  course  different  grades 
of  schools  in  this  respect.  Lower  schools  ought  to  cultivate 
the  ideal  essentially  through  religious  instruction,  whilst  the 
other  brahches  are,  aside  of  serving  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  mind  and  developing  the  intellect,  adapted  to  practical 
needs  and  aims.  In  technical  schools  which  prepare  young 
men  for  the  different  trades  and  commerical  positions  the  ideal 
is  cultivated  both  by  means  of  historical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  through  methods  of  discipline  and  through  friendship. 
The  happy  combination  of  the  study  of  modern  languages  and 
mathematics,  carried  on  in  almost  every  technical  institution  in 
this  country,  furnishes  grand  opportunities  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  ideal  in  practical  pursuits. 

Different  are  the  colleges,  which  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  arts,  t.  e.,  the  studies  of  a  elaseie  course.  They  stand 
almost  entirely  in  the  service  of  the  ideal.  Why  ?  Because 
they  connect  their  education  with  a  world,  long  dead;  they 
endeavor  to  develop  the  mind  by  teaching  languages  and  works 
whose  practical  value  can  be  realized  in  only  very  rare  cases ; 
their  studying  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  under  the  influence 
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of  a  classico-humane  spirit ;  elasticity  and  ideality  of  the  mind  is 
aimed  at  and  apparently  the  best  years  of  youth  are  squander- 
ed. It  excites  admiration,  enthusiasm  and  ideal  aspirations  to 
study  languages,  for  the  sake  of  directing  the  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions, judgments,  conclusions  in  the  right  way;  it  brings 
intellectual  enjoyment  and  strengthens  the  character  to  master 
the  literature  of  a  nation,  to  open  up  the  treasures  of  its  ex- 
periences and  its  knowledge,  to  learn  to  know  the  differences  of 
national  life  in  its  political  and  moral  aspects.  We  may  venture 
to  say,  that  the  ideal  tendency  of  man  can  only  grow  out  of  the 
past  and  its  understanding ;  it  is  necessary  to  present  to  the 
spiritual  eye  of  the  meditating  mind  a  world  whose  beauty  and 
strength  has  vanished,  but  which  appears  to  energetic  charac- 
ters worthy  of  aspiration  for  the  future.  **  We  feel,  indeed, 
after  a  long  reign  of  secularism,  that  a  world  without  ideals 
resembles  a  grave,  within  which  man  suffers  the  punishment 
and  torments  of  one  buried  alive."  This  tendency  towards  lofti- 
ness of  the  past  grandeur  has  been  inculcated  into  the  youth  of 
our  classic  colleges  and  it  constitutes  the  highest  value  of  the 
study  of  classic  antiquity. 

Does  then  the  scientific  course  of  a  college  curriculum  not 
offer  an  equivalent  for  the  classics?  Let  us  investigate.  There 
also  languages  are  studied  for  their  own  sakes  in  order  to  school 
the  intellect,  and  not  merely  for  practical  purposes ;  mathematics 
serve  the  purpose  of  developing  the  power  of  imagination  and 
reasoning,  of  learning  submission  to  objective  truth,  of  harmo- 
nizing the  concrete  with  the  abstract  in  process  of  deduction  ; 
further  natural  sciences  are  to  develop  the  faculty  of  observa* 
tion  and  to  recognize  the  apparently  little  and  insignificant  aa 
a  part  of  God's  wonderful  creation.  Moreover  the  curriculum 
of  the  scientific  course  is  likewise  based  upon  classic  antiquity ; 
the  students-are  taught  to  understand  the  Roman  mind  in  lan- 
guage and  history,  the  Greek  in  history  and  art ;  they  share 
with  the  classical  college  all  other  ideal  means  of  education  in 
the  different  branches ;  but  they  refer  in  the  same  degree  to 
the  present  as  they  do  to  the  past,  and  therefore  serve  ideal  and 
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practical  parposes  and  they  will  be  the  $ehool8  of  the  future^ 
nnlese  the  two  are  anited  in  the  lower  classes  and  divided  in 
the  higher  in  the  so-called  electives,  which  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Yale  College.  The  latter  is  the  best  solution  of  ail 
questions  referring  to  college  studies,  and  would  at  once  remove 
the  checkered  character  of  modern  educational  systems.  But 
if  the  classical  college  is  unwilling  to  yield  to  these  proposi- 
tions then  the  scientific  collegiate  course  will  offer  in  the  end 
the  best  ideal  and  praetteal  preparation.  For  more  than  a 
preparation  no  college  can  offer. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  such  a  preparatory  course  to 
general  culture?  Can  the  latter  be  offered  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  ?  General  culture  allows  a  two^fold 
definition.  First  of  all  culture  in  the  wider  sense  or  liberal 
culture,  the  development  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
physical  side  of  man,  which  results  in  love  for  knowledge,  in 
the  seal  for  investigating  the  demand  of  truth  and  duty, — 
secondly,  a  definite  measure  of  knowledge  and  skill,  a  certain 
•am  of  objects  of  knowledge,  which  fit  the  student  for  the 
yarious  duties  and  studies  in  the  service  of  his  church  and  his 
ooontry. 

The  last  named  constituent  of  general  culture,  the  prepara- 
tory in  its  narrower  sense,  is  organised  by  different  schools 
according  to  their  aim  and  their  means,  lower  or  higher ;  but 
the  former  part  all  possess  in  the  same  degree;  all  intend 
to  carry  on  the  ettidia  humaniora  in  order  to  develop  the 
whole  man,  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  germs  of  his 
character.  This  aim  of  a  development  is  to  reach  through 
the  combined  teaching,  admonition  and  example  of  parents 
and  teachers — through  purely  abstract  as  well  as  external 
means. 

Bat  more  than  all  this,  the  personality  and  eharader  of  the 
ieaeher  will  do.  Purity  and  energy,  a  clear  mind  and  gift  of 
observation,  tact  and  conduct  will  exercise,  at  first,  perhaps, 
unconsciously,  but  afterwards  in  the  memory  a  marked  influ- 
ence over  the  student.    A  teacher  whom  the  students  love 
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educates  more  personalities  and  characters  than  much  knowt 
edge  and  the  best  method.  Therefore,  this  general  education 
is  not  onljr  to  be  fonnd  in  higher  institntions,  bat  is  offered 
ererywhere  where  the  noble  personalitj  of  the  teacher  goes  oat 
to  the  stadenty  and  never  there,  where  the  schoolmaster  me^ 
chanically  performs  his  daties  as  the  horse  before  the  wagon. 
The  more  complete  the  intellectaal  training  of  the  teacher,  the 
more  energetic  also  the  ennobling  inflacnce  of  this  personality. 
How  long  is  the  list  of  sins  to  which  a  teacher  is  subject  and 
what  an  influence  upon  the  student  ?  For,  as  according  to 
Plato,  virtue  can  only  be  taaght  by  virtue,  so  much  more  vice 
by  vice. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  purely  classical 
and  scientific  colleges.  Both  find  in  the  training  of  the  will, 
in  the  awakening  and  developing  of  intellectual  forces,  the  real 
centre  of  education. 

But  it  is  not  only  word  and  example,  but  also  the  external 
means  of  diadpLine  and  order,  so  necessary  to  a  College  com** 
munity,  which  will  help  to  obtain  that  end.  Every  one  ought 
to  consider  himself  an  important  factor  in  the  College  commu- 
nity, and  especially  in  his  social  intercourse  in  athletic 
exercises  a  powerful  external  impulse  is  given  to  develop  ideal 
sentiment.  College  laws,  accuracy,  the  axpifieta  of  the  Greeks, 
both  in  external  appearance  and  in  all  class-room  work,  also  in 
thinking,  the  equality  of  all  students  without  distractions  of 
rank  and  social  position,  and  the  unconditional  submission  to 
the  laws— which  are  the  embodiment  of  the  esprit  de  corps 
and  not  simply  an  external  obligation  to  parents  or  a  mere 
ornament — all  that  exerts  its  educational  influence,  mediately 
4nd  immediately,  and  should  therefore  be  common  to  all  insti- 
tutions  of  learning. 

As  little  difference  there  is  in  this  sphere  so  there  is  in  the 
methods  in  the  different  institutions  of  learning ;  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  scientific  institutions  superficial  methods  are 
ased  in  teaching  languages  because  they  are  considered  of  less 
value  than  sciences  nor  do  I  believe  that  in  classical  institutions 
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with  first-olass  laboratories  the  methods  of  teaching  sciences  are 
superficial. 

We,  therefore,  concede  that  both  schools  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially in  the  pursuit  of  this  side  of  general  culture,  but  that 
both  strive  with  the  same  means  and  forces  after  the  same  ideal 
ends  of  education.  The  same  is  true  in  the  other  direction. 
Both  do  not  differ  in  preparing  a  young  man  for  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country  by  the  study  of  special  brai\che8# 

At  first  it  must  be  denied  that  one  branch  of  knowledge  is 
before  all  others  worthy  of  consideration,  or  that  it  possesses  a 
superior  internal  strength.  Any  language?  Which  one?  Or 
mathematics,  or  philosophy  ?  Neither  the  subject  known  nor 
the  sum  of  knowledge  decides  character  and  ability  for  school 
and  life,  but  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  strength  to  use  it.  It 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  branch 
is  taught,  upon  the  scientific  method  whereby  the  faculty  of 
thinking  is  developed,  and  only  secondly  upoq  the  amount  of 
knowledge  in  a  certain  branch.  Natural  history  and  religion^ 
drawing  and  athletics,  may  contribute  just  as  well  to  a  general 
education  as,  for  instance,  mathematics  or  Greek  or  Latin,-* 
even  more  than  they  if  instruction  in  languages  is  simply  a 
mechanical  drill  in  words  and  rules. 

It  is  impossible  and  useless  to  arrange  a  scale  of  the  differ* 
ent  spheres  of  knowledge  and  branches  of  instruction  with  re« 
gard  to  their  comparative  value,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
purpose  and  method  of  study.  Therefore  the  affirmation  falls 
to  the  ground,  that  one  kind  of  higher  institutions  is  unfit  to 
impart  that  scientific  spirit  which  is  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  every  science,  chiefly  because  it  substitutes 
for  branches  hitherto  taught  other  branches  which  serve  ideal 
and  practical  purposes  at  the  same  time.  But  only  then  when 
these  branches  of  education  stand  no  longer  in  direct  relation 
to  the  ethico-national  culture,  or  whenever  they  only  prepare 
in  a  one-sided,  technical  way,  must  an  institution  lose  the  right 
of  being  called  preparatory  to  scientific  pursuit  and  life.  That 
can  hardly  be  said  even  of  purely  scientific  institutions,  much 
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less  of  classico-scieDtific  institutions.  Every  science^  scientifi- 
cally treated,  produces  scientific  strength,  and  the  more  easily 
and  immediately  this  can  be  practically  utilised,  the  more 
healthy  and  really  national  the  school  is,  not  considering  the 
ethico-national  culture. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  omit  a  comparison  of  the  scientific 
value  of  the  individual  branches  of  knowledge,  for  they  all, 
religion  and  national  literature  excepted,  gain  only  their  ideal 
value  through  the  method  of  their  treatment.  I  do  not  venture 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  general  estimate  of  their  value; 
inclination  and  individual  ability  are  here  the  decisive  factors. 
Personally,  I  would  put  the  languages  on  the  same  level  with 
the  mathematical-scientific  branches ;  and  among  the  languages 
the  Latin,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  producing  the  best 
results  in  logical  thinking  on  account  of  its  clear  and  yet  com- 
plex syntax  ;  it  has  been  called  the  backbone  of  the  college. 

My  object  was  simply  to  prove  that  ideal  culture  in  higher 
institutions  is  not  to  be  valued  and  estimated  by  individual 
branches  and  spheres  of  knowledge.  Just  as  little  as  one  of 
our  ideal  colleges  is  a  technical  school,  just  as  little  can  techni- 
cal schools  be  accused  of  unwillingness  or  inability  to  awaken 
and  develop  ideal  aspirations.  If  this  has  disappeared  among 
young  men,  if  the  tendencies  of  materialism  are  prevalent 
among  the  students,  the  times  and  the  firesides  have  to  be  held 
responsible — not  the  schools,  and  it  is  especially  wrong  to 
ascribe  the  evil  to  the  scientific  tendencies  of  higher  institu- 
tions. 

Especially  since  the  Civil  War  the  American  nation  has 
grown  in  national  consciousness.  More  and  more  the  hetero- 
geneous elements,  composing  so  many  different  nationalitiee, 
are  merging  into  one  homogeneous,  organic  whole.  Every 
close  observer  must  acknowledge  that  mere  secularism,  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  not  the  guiding  principle  in  this  process,  but 
the  ideal  tendency  of  the  American  mind,  the  feeling  of  a 
strength  that  is  conscious  of  its  high  aim.  The  foundations  to 
it  have  been  and  are  still  being  laid  by  the  institutions  of 
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learning,  and  especially  bj  those  which  find  time  and  offer 
opportunity  for  a  well-balanced  coarse  of  education  and  receive 
their  students  from  the  better  elements  of  the  nation.  If  it  is 
the  principal  aim  of  these  institutions  to  awaken  aspirations 
for  the  ideal,  prosperity  and  salvation  will  be  the  nation's  lot. 
Snt  as  long  as  the  parties  disagree  which  kind  of  institution 
will  do  the  most  in  this  direction,  so  long  space  must  be  given 
to  carry  on  the  contest  until  a  final  victory  is  achieved. 


VIII. 

SOME  NOTICE  OP  DR.    DALTON  AND  HIS  WRIT- 
INGS. 

BY  PROF.  H.   J.   BUBTENIK,  D.D. 

BnsvBiLDBB  aofl  GrieobenUnd  and  Kleinulen.  BandseiohnoBgen  la  eiii- 
igen  Stellen  des  Nenen  Testaments.    1885.    Yon  Hermmn  Dalton, 

Dii  Familii  Erangelisohe  Betnohtungen.  Yon  Hermmn  Dalton.  2.  Aofl. 
1870. 

YsKrAMUNOfloiacHiGBTB  der  eTangelisoh-luiberisohen  Kirohe  in  EasBland. 
1887. 

Fbiubhrbub  eines  erangelisohen  Predigers.  ZtttgesoliiohtUohe  Stadien.  Yon 
Herman  Dalton  1876. 

Ubkuxdinbuoh  der  eTangeliBoh-reformirten  Kirohe  in  Riusland.  Yon  Her* 
man  Dalton.    1889. 

Thb  author  of  these  works  Tisited  America  in  1889,  and  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  ReFormed  ministers  and 
churches  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  He  has  been,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  a  very  large 
church  of  several  thousands  of  members  and  of  great  influence, 
some  of  the  highestidignitaries  of  government  being  connected 
with  it.  A  number  of  schools  with  a  ^'  Gymnasium  " — college — 
at  their  head,  and  various  benevolent  societies  and  institutions, 
such  as  hospitals,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the  congregation  and 
are  liberally  and  generously  supported  by  its  wealth. 

Besides  his  extensive  labors  in  this  connection,  Dr.  Dalton 
has  been  very  diligent  as  an  author,  and  furthermore,  he  foand 
time  for  extensive  travels— Kirchen-Studien  Reisen,  as  he  calls 
thiBm.  In  this  activity  he  is  a  representative  type  of  our  modern 
Christian  workers.  Being  strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  ab- 
266 
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tUining  from  all  stimulants,  especially  from  the  nse  of  tobacco, 
and  regulating  his  whole  diet  by  the  best  sanitary  rules,  he 
enjoys  almost  perfect  health  and  almost  unlimited  vigor  for 
brain-work  and  nerve-work. 

With  some  of  his  works  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  are 
probably  well  acquainted,  especially  with  his  sermons  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Those  that  have  special  reference 
to  the  German  churches  in  Russia  may  be  of  but  little  interest 
to  us  here.  But  his  "  Reisebilder  "  seem  to  deserve  a  special 
notice.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  that  sphere  of  German 
chnrch  life  which  is  much  less  known  in  our  American  Church 
than  in  American  churches  generally,  but  which  deserves  more 
study  and  attention  than  German  theology. 

When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  had  its  meeting  in  New  York, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  the  ministers  of  Cleveland,  at  one  of 
their  weekly  meetings,  proposed  to  invite  one  of  the  German 
visitors  to  come  to  Cleveland.  The  name  of  a  prominent  theo- 
logian was  mentioned  to  them,  but  the  American  pastors  said, 
that  they  would  rather  invite  a  practical  man,  one  who  could 
tell  them  all  about  the  work  of  German  missions,  because  they 
thonght  but  little  of  the  vagaries  of  German  philosophical 
theology,  whilst  they  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  German 
inner  mission.  Without  attempting  to  justify  or  to  oppose  this 
sentiment,  we  here  recall  the  incident  to  call  attention  to  Dal- 
ton's  description  of  inner  mission  work  contained  in  his 
Ferienreise.  They  are  based  upon  personal  observation,  and 
Ualton  is  a  keen  and  careful  observer ;  they  are  clothed  in 
words  at  once  lovely  and  brave,  breathing  at  the  same  time  a 
spirit  of  earnest,  living  faith  in  Christ's  salvation. 

The  first  forty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Berlin  and 
to  a  description  of  what  is  being  done  to  evangelize  this  city, 
growing  so  rapidly  since  it  has  become  the  capital  of  the 
Protestant  German  empire.  Some  interesting  information  is 
presented  respecting  Stacker,  the  well-known  Court  preacher. 
Although  connected  with  the  very  highest  circles  of  society,  ho 
haa  felt  constrained  to  mingle  with  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
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people  because  he  saw  that  infidelitj,  oomnmnisin,  socialism 
and  anarchism  have  obtained  full  sway  over  the  very  poor  for 
whom  Christ  came,  that  to  them  the  gospel  should  be  preached* 

Next,  the  author  visits  van  BodeUehwingh's  Arbeiter  Kolonie. 
Von  Bodelschwingh  is  the  son  of  a  Russian  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  scion  of  one  of  its  noblest  families,  who  turned  from  the 
glitter  of  Court  life  and  from  the  allurements  of  diplomacy,  to 
study  theology.  Having  become  pastor  of  a  congregation  in 
Bielefeldy  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  works  of  charity,  and 
founded  a  large  asylum  for  epileptics.  His  kitchen  being  al« 
ways  open  for  hungry  wayfarers,  he  came  into  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  vagabonds — tramps  we  call  them  in  America. 
He  found  that  some  of  these  unfortunates  were  quite  willing  to 
work  and  to  begin  a  new  life.  He  found,  also,  extensive  lands 
near  Bielefeld,  which  were  uncultivated,  but  which  could  be 
brought  under  cultivation  by  hard  work.  He  set  these  men  to 
work  on  these  waste  lands,  in  well  organised  colonies,  and 
Christ  blessed  his  work — He  who  loves  the  miserable— and 
hundreds  of  broken  reeds  have  thus  been  restored  to  manhood. 

Next,  the  author  visits  the  SalvcUian  Army  of  England. 
He  tells  the  tale  of  Booth  and  his  work.  He  visits  one  of  their 
mass  meetings  in  Sheffield.  Filled  with  disgust  and  horror 
upon  first  sight  of  their  low  and  frivolous  ways,  and  upon 
hearing  their  almost  blasphemous  harangues,  he  overcomes  his 
aversion,  mingles  with  the  '*  army,"  and  begins  to  sing  and  to 
pray  with  them,  and  ends  with  praising  God  Almighty,  who 
raises  up  His  instruments  in  the  manner  needed  for  their  spe- 
cial work,  and  who  is  powerful  to  save  thousands  of  the  most 
wicked  and  vulgar,  by  means  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  we 
would  fain  consider  decency  and  good  taste. 

Dalton's  next  visit  is  to  Belfast,  where  he  attends  the  Pan- 
Reformed  Alliance,  and  from  here  he  returns  to  Germany  to 
attend  the  '^Konferens  Reformirter  Prediger,*'  in  Marburg. 
He  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  efforts  made  to  reorganise 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany.  To  him  this  appears  as 
a  reoristination.    He  compares  the  Reformed  Church  to  the 
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glass  of  precious  ointment  broken  bj  Marj,  when  she 
anointed  the  Lord  for  His  death.  The  Reformed  Church 
organization  is  broken  up,  that  the  Reformed  spirit  may  be 
diffused  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  To  us 
this  sentiment  appears, ''  mehr  geistreich  als  wahr.''  Nor  does 
Dalton  here  seem  to  reason  consistently  with  his  own  concep- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Church.  For  in  his  *'  Urkundenbuch '' 
he  expresses  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Poland^  and  takes  special  pains  to  praise  them  for 
their  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  This  form  of  Church 
Government,  which  in  so  many  Christian  States  and  coun- 
tries has  become  the  basis  of  that  political  form  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  has  come  to  prevail  in  America  and  in  many  other 
countries,  where  the  Reformed  spirit  has  come  to  prevail — 
justly  excites  Dalton's  admiration,  and  no  wonder,  for  we  must 
remember  that  Dalton  spent  twenty  years  in  Russia.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  beloved  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
in  the  United  Evangelical  State  Church  of  Prussia,  where  the 
King  styles  himself  the  first  bishop  of  his  church  ?  And  what 
has  become  of  this  same  Presbyterian  form  of  Government  in 
those  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Rhine,  that  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Evangelical  Union  7 

And  now  our  traveler  wends  his  way  into  France  and  Italy. 
Again  he  selects,  as  his  objective  point,  such  places  as  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  Christian  Worker.  And  his  descriptions 
grow  the  more  glowing  and  fascinating,  since  he  passes  from 
Germanic  into  Romanic  Christian  life.  Romanic  Christians 
are  romantic  Christians,  and  romantic  scenes  have  special 
attractions  for  us  sober  Germanics — according  to  the  law  of 
complement.  Here  we  break  off,  because  we  wish,  that  many 
of  those  who  read  this,  may  buy  this  book  and  see  for  them- 
selves. Only  this  we  add,  that  the  description  of  a  visit  paid 
the  Waldenses  in  the  Italian  Alps,  and  a  visit  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  Kopenhsgcn  form  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
book. 
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IV      ^wK.5M%cc     A^^rs.  :ae  ^'  jrmed  tSuirk  Mesmmger^  the  C»m- 

•..*    •  .    -»  A4.«^    a     itj  -wo  Germma  papers  of  the  Church, — the 

->i**  .  "^--t^.  AUti  '!x«  K  '^'!nzcu*tnff.     We  heertiiT  cndoffac  the 

>*^**^^%s.A^-:'*    i\,K*%:r^  yi  -isieam  pAper&>     The  Couunittoe  of  the 

V ^^     \..9M^.*^.a    3tt»  sur^nh^ujaJT   perfbroBad    the    datj  ts- 

v^ '^^     .»  WAV4   .^«.»^;>.rv£  lae  ToiuoM  has  performed  his  work 

^*    ^-  ^'^»   i  -    ^r:Ai    tfe  wee  aiemiT  spent  in  the  aerrioe  of 

^  *^  -.  .***^  »  ^.Ari.a,  a  'ae  '>je*i2oi»  oi  pmfeseor  of  theoiogj  in 
«%  N^*^.  *•%  •!*.  ;  rt«s._-^i  .i  :ae  C  t.eg^  aia  life  and  work  were 
..c^  *  -^  *v%«**  ••.;a  ;a«  .^isionr  vi  :ae  Ohurrh  daring'  the  same 
>  ,*.*  ^  c^  %*8^  J  -toLC^  -»r<*-?eis»  s  rbrmanTe  period  ia  the  hie- 
-.,»^  ^ «  .AH  *«.--\u,  :i.i\*  :*jifr>  wre  wi^  De  n^ed  wiih  ail  the  gieeter 
*.-  *<^     <  .  *•  .  «..4ac  •-*  'jAi  -itstunr  «vflii:a  ia  thus  preeented. 

"^^  ^v  *   .  ^    *-  '•rt .  i.  '  .»cr.-txt  anti  in*  *tt»»ng  oi^jral  and  rdigioas 

»  *^^^^       .   txsecLvt.  :>c.-ij«arT3*  r^cvxaaeau^iT  'jpuo  the  whole  eharch, 

*.  v^  *  ^Nv  ^    ,    \  A  .j-j.^..*  a<  war.  ip-^m  :he  ^uideets  that  receired 

'•>     .-^  ^^w,.,^ov       V«   :ik»«  ^^nMe  :itre  to  reier  brredr  onlj  to  hi* 

«%*.    *v.w»*„     ,^   <*«^i^o»?s.  A»  '.jt^snft  Ar«   jr.^U'^ai  *nxt  in  the  Toiame 

«  «^    . .  v'.s«      1 .  <.«:a  :  }«Ma»    i  .AMir9««  ^auinot  be  separated  frjin  ius 

^.  .,%«..  virr«  -r.  ^»%*ia  vouid  baTe  cbaracteriaed  him  ai 
*..  *  >«^  '*- -  »^*  *  •«»  s  :avix*aica  5cnuiar.  he  never  made  a 
^,-*.,,  ,  •>  ^-.,.A.>^ij>  r  x^'jta^.  rh»A  appeared  rather  in 
•*  w^.-j.  .,«.;*  »^  vi*«r  •  I*  •!^%tu:at.  As  a  speaker,  he  was 
^^   « ^«,,    ^  «  ».  ,v.  <  ^•^  ,T  ^K  :^^•«  <iiU  :^  poaieas  what  is  'Jitea  oalled 

^.  •,  '•^'i^^^*^*-*.*  •     ..••^.  *3«iiiJ:ff  'hL§  wori  in  it§  eijmo- 

^^A-^w        "    •' *  •*  ^11    ^  -i%.|'»eik     Ttii  *trticiare  <^*  lui  mjn4  re- 
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vealed  itself  in  his  preacbiDg.  He  never  aimed  to  captivate  hifl 
hearen  by  an  attractive  intrcxluction.  Ratber  he  seemed  to  dissi- 
pate and  disappoint  any  expectation  of  sucb  a  display.  He  halted 
and  stammered  at  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  as  though  his  theme 
snd  his  thoughts  were  too  big  for  easy  utterance.  By  the 
time  he  got  through  with  his  stumbling  introduction,  he  had  upset 
the  expectations  of  easy-going,  surface  thinkers,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  more  earnest  thinkers  to  be  instructed  by  what  followed. 

To  some  this  appeared  somewhat  tantalizing ;  but  its  effect  was 
usually  good.  Ic  was  as  much  as  to  say  to  his  hearers:  '* Do  not 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  plunge  into  the  theme  in  a  rapid  and 
easy  pace,  as  though  you  could  not  only  take  in  easily  all  that  is 
to  be  said,  but  even  anticipate  the  speaker ;  but  rather  stop  long 
enough  to  feel  that  there  are  depths  and  ^mysteries  in  the  theme 
that  will  require  all  the  power  and  thought  of  both  speaker  and 
hearer  to  penetrate  and  master  them.  He  made  the  impressioa 
that  the  truth  to  be  presented  was  greater  than  the  speaker,  and 
that  it  had  mastered  him  rather  than  that  he  had  mastered  it% 
Then  came  the  wonderfully  profound  presentation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  theme,  reaching  far  deeper  than  the  hearer 
expected,  and  at  first  those  principles  appeared  somewhat  remote 
from  his  theme,  and  somewhat  obscure  perhape  to  ordinary  thinking; 
but  as  he  proceeded,  it  was  felt  that  the  discourse  had  a  cumulative 
force,  each  position  growing  organically  out  of  the  preceding  one) 
until  towards  the  close  its  mil  meaning  and  power  began  really  to 
burst  upon  the  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer.  His  command  of 
forcible  words — words  that  expressed  exactly  the  thought — was 
truly  wonderful.  Sometimes  he  hesitated  in  order  to  get  the  right 
word ;  but  when  it  came,  it  carried  more  power  of  expression  than 
a  whole  sentence  of  glittering  generalities  or  cant  phrases  that  are 
often  called  in  by  preachers  in  the  absence,  or  want,  of  the  right 
word. 

We  once  listened  to  a  powerful  and  most  practical  sermon  he 
preached  in  the  First  Presoyterian  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  during 
the  meeting  of  Synod  in  that  place,  in  1863,  we  think  it  was,  on 
the  words :  ''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  After  the  service  we  walked  behind 
two  intelligent-looking  ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  we  could 
not  fiul  to  hear  some  of  the  comments  made  on  the  preacher.  One 
remarked :  ''  How  I  did  pity  that  man  to-day  I  I  thought  I  had 
to  give  him  some  words  to  help  him  in  his  speaking!  '  I  con- 
cluded they  were  not  as  intelligent  as  they  looked,  and  yet  such 
was  the  impression  Dr.  Nevin  really  made  upon  some  compara- 
tively intelligent  persons,  upon  hearing  him  pn^ach  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  not  so  much  want  of  adequate  words  as  fuluess  of 
thought  that  at  times  made  him  halt  His  mind,  burdened  by 
some  great  theme,  seemed  introverted ;  he  seemed  scarcely  to  no- 
18 
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twm  lii»  liudieeoe-  If  mtne  wf?re  weaiy  i>r  alcepj,  it  bad  bo  effect 
ttpuit  him ;  be  w«s  not  preacbia^  tor  applame  for  hiimiplf,  nor  for 
%kmm  wbi»  ^v«[v  tiut  iiiiakiiig»  nud  tbat  earnestly;  and  ao  be  ofM 
1ub4  iMiebt  «^i  t^ii  iimu  poAing,  and  after  preacbiiig  fur  an  boar  acd 
%  luuil  T  fven  an  htiur  liaii  tkre^M^uanars,  be  would  paoae  and 
tmf:  ^  VTk*  anuoi  deteiop  our  theoie  iurtbw  to-day;**  or,  aa  ia 
fe%rtmi  ^oocaneet  in  liia  iawr  ^naona :  "  We  hnTe  now  got  tbroagh 
liii  JiAi^Miv^Mfti  to  ^lu  ^i^Jeet.'*  He  waa  uttoriy  nnconaeiooa  d 
«M  mtwiiiun  id  pf^iioeing  ih  mere  mooiefitary  impreBaiim ;  but  be 
du  aireijE^fe  to  piani  sunw  iseose  in  his  bt^rera  of  the  prolbnnd  tnxtb 
mmk  "«■*  m  lb  own  qttoii  itmi  i^eekinfc  uitc- ranee.  Among  tbe  la^t* 
li  :«»»  fttt  lai*  .^•cnnone  be  pmdnid  io  die  crhapel  were  t£r«e  which 
fir  BUtUiieixkrT  to  iiia  ^nibjeet.  ^^nt  micb  anbject,  if  oar 
rr  ^«rvee  uay  .le  lasupr  tinaiheiL  S&  awwbeimed  was  be  with 
>)ie  tM«i>e>  Lfttai  i«e  Imvw  ^^eeit  mm.  M  the  olcaa  of  a  sennon  attempt, 
m  i  mnr^  :e  i4lar  ^  aai  ^hwimhJL  bni  m  place  of  aocb  atteraoce 
anu'Mf'  ^tsMi  '^tOftm  '-m-  '^mmi  ^itb  an <ag|uuntve  gnitim  and  end  his 
lavftti^  a  Nitaik-e^  ^  :>»  mfwwr  caiM  ^'•  r  a  takmg  introdnctioDT  so 
^  ^9ttCmm  mm^  '«tin  mm^  ^  oaiJeii  4  peioiaaon.  He  aimplj 
^•ifpiii   mvmm   m-  4an  >«Mies  ^a&ter  ttircipdy  aa  tiniea^  jnat  aa  be 

III  ^«ie»  <  fiace  iM»utartit«e^  j(l  oamier  be  ooulti  noC  be  beld  np 
mf  %  tmnH  «  wmK^u^  Ihaf  iftmio.  be  iimils  in  ordioarj 
.fttmm^*^  r*  l«i^  ittita  m&tm^  ilmti  'mtuy  :a  pmnuamg  introdnc- 
^%it  i^i^^fm  nr  %  inat.  atm^rn  -camifu*  ami  many  a  peroration 
■tHA  *.  <^it*|«itii  wmmf  u  rp^aatfu^  Hfima-  ol  the  aenn>3B^  t>T^her 
^ilt  ««^*4<  ^>xvi«<ieaiaaa*  Jr4  l{iirTmiu;o  imm  imarked.  in  his 
|m«»Y^i^it^  *»M\  imn  ip  trP4  isi^wj  t>  lAiiiirs  im  dbeilcicj  to  tbe- 
«#t4^rii%i  4it*4i«i^  i  T^  itp  ^1;  ii:  tmiieTiii.  JL  ]Kriiir  ji^trcnier  TOO 
WM  ^  til  #4t4  %titt  ^xik'JtUn;;  *  1  «T«\uui  bi^  wm.  &f  manj  a 
fTmkr^ti  1  vif  «^t^  ti  Uv  auii>  TtT«di^uit«tc  wbisL  b«s££re  a  con- 
I^Tv^^itu^i,  tl*'^  riH«*  ei  *  A^  mi^  TtJtrni  eait '  s  an  apolo^ 
f  if%  tniiis   i>tt*iiiMft«    %>  ill  ^1    lum  atu.  ^  '  miwr  S  wkls  io  call 

ll*a«i   i^»it    miM^  «n4   ft«ktft»  ^  •-  t'    lJ«f  tfiAu^nim:  ilteBnar  a  tnu»- 
|Mi^i^   «K^^«    V   iilfi*  •  wiAti  fi    urrttnT  ttK^ii^ui. 

ht  ^t^vii  WW  n<%4  ^oaa.  i-  «mJ4«<  a  f  imvirfmnnai&it..  becane 
%l»  m\m  ii«ir«t  htk',  iittl*  «it  tli*  ^rrsKi^  iv  tnn^  Mf^  aKoaed  al- 
i«%lw  t^  H»  «»<.«Nt|i«t«A  win  tt%<i*  mm^ini«e  idtt  ie  iiiwiL  ^eseath 
iM  viiiiih^  Mffir^  I  v¥«uiif*«  ^OQv  Uuti  timrnnt  am^aesLXTtt  to 
jp*  i^^H  4ttfifiM  •«  «ir  Mi(>««^  am  cit4i  ttt^  mkt«t  mien  ae  t^:£Biii 
K^iim^  II***  fVttsv^T»i«i-  Wni^  .  :  -  T«e«  riimBaoc^  in  ums 
^tvh^Mi*^  *t''«^   kii'  ^i#Ck#laI^  aawttii  .  r:  anm  Jir  iaa»  a  f^)cd 

!»,  fiir#w#  ^<iW>-  raaiei^ir^  «  ^MCinutii.  rnin  «  metfrny  7f  tl:e 
»i»aM>tn»  Jr,  Ki^n.  jaa  a  wnoi^frrxl 
*<<t^u-nii;rir  ^^ittfa    la  tttar  sisma  w^n  a 
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debate  was  going  on  in  such  a  committee,  or  in  Clania  or  Synod, 
until  perhaps  toward*  the  close  he  would  be  called  upon,  and  then 
he  would  give  an  exhaustive,  original  and  profound  presentation 
of  the  subject.  In  the  same  connection  Dr.  Schsff  added:  ''But 
though  silent,  he  keeps  up  a  tremendous  thinking." 

Hence,  Dr.  Nevin  was  not  a  leader  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word.  He  did  not  go  before  and  point  out  to  his  followers  the 
external  surface-thougnts  and  acts  the  situation  required ;  but  he 
delved  deep  and  brought  up  the  ideas  that  were  to  work  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  and  that  were  to  become  guides  for  them. 
And  so  he  guided  and  directed  young  men  in  college,  not,  as  it 
were,  by  a  power  from  without,  but  ny  the  force  of  his  personal 
influence  and  the  moulding  power  of  thought,  he  influenced  them 
in  the  way  of  self-government.  His  leadership,  indeed,  involved 
perils  for  those  who  sought  to  follow  him.  Being  himself  so  little 
concerned  with  the  mere  surface  of  things,  he  sometimes  errred,  we 
think,  in  practical  judgment  of  external  policies,  and  needed  to  be 
supplemented  and  prompted  by  those  around  him.  Moreover,  he 
never  aimed  to  influence  others  externally,  never  sought  to  gain 
thcT  following  in  a  partisan  way,  but  gave  out  what  he  held  as  the 
truth,  and  then  left  others  to  be  guidea  by  it  as  best  they  might, 
and  thi?,  of  course,  involved  the  peril  of  making  a  wrong  applica- 
tion of  the  truths  he  taught,  and  going  in  ways  he  disapproved. 
Yet,  without  anything  like  skill  or  policy  of  an  external  kind  in 
the  way  of  leadership,  Dr.  Nevin  moved  and  influenced  the 
Reformed  Church  more  than  any  other  man  since  it  was  established 
in  this  country. 

But  we  dare  not  go  on  with  this  analyzing  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  wonderful  intellect.  Pa^  might  to  filled  with  such  per- 
sonal Hescription  of  this  truly  lifted  man,  in  his  intellectual  power, 
and  still  more  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

For  such  exhaustive  description  of  the  man  the  volume  before 
us  could  not  have  found  space  m  addition  to  the  liberal  colk||ioa 
of  his  writings  which  it  contains.  Those  writings  best  present  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  power  which  he  exercised  in  his  life. 

A  volume  of  his  principal  sermons  would  admirably  complement 
the  able  presentation  of  his  life  in  this  book.  The  author  has  ver^ 
properly  given  an  abstract  of  some  of  his  later  lectures  in  his 
philoaophic  teaching.  This,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be 
imperlect  and  inadequate  to  give  a  clear  and  full  view  of  his  teach- 
ing in  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  in  .Esthetics  and  Ethics, 
especiallv  as  the  author  was  dependent  entirely  on  the  notes  of  Dr. 
NeviQ*s  lectures  taken  by  hh  students ;  for  he  never  wrote  out  his 
lectures  on  these  subjects,  but  lectured  from  notes.  Still  the  out- 
line here  presented  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  general  line  of  thought 
and  the  fresh  and  original  presentation  of  tnese  philosophic  sub- 
jects.    If  some  one  would  now  reproduce  these  lectures  for  publica- 
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tioD,  it  would,  as  in  the  case  of  bis  eermons,  give  the  Church  a  Ptill 
more  complete  portraiture  of  this  gifted  man  and  his  work.  The 
whole  course,  beginning  with  his  later  lectures  on  the  Philoeophj 
of  History  Twhich  were  somewhat  more  fuilj  elaborated  and 
methodized  after  the  course  quoted  from  by  the  author),  on  through 
.£8thetics  and  Ethics,  is  worthy  of  publication,  and  presents  a 
course  in  philosophy,  fuller  and  richer,  we  think,  than  any  similar 
course  in  any  college  in  the  State*  if  not  in  the  country.  The  stn* 
dents  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  are  specially  favored  in 
having  so  rich  a  course  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  which 
combines  the  greatest  excellencies  of  English  and  German 
tho^Tght 

The  last  half  century  has  given  us  a  self-conscionsness  as  a 
denomination.  Thr  ugh  much  struggle  and  many  difficulties  we 
have  come  to  develop  a  life  of  our  own.  We  have  a  distinctive 
theology  and  a  distinctive  philosophy ;  our  institutions  in  all  their 
departments  feel  the  power  of  one  leading  type  of  thought,  one 
common  life.  These  peculiar  types  of  our  Church  life  have  been 
corrected  from  a  certain  one-sided ness,  toned  dowui  so  to  apeak, 
from  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes,  certain  excrescences  have  been 
eliminated,  certain  deficencies  been  complemented,  all  this  through 
the  long  intestine  strife  and  struggle  through  which  we  have  pa-s^, 
•o  that  now,  like  North  and  South  in  our  political  organisa- 
tion, we  have  conquered  a  lasting  peace,  leaving  us  still  in  posses- 
sion of  our  Union  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  theology 
and  Church  life.  Now  we  are  ripe  to  publish  this  to  the  world, 
and  if  we  do  this  adequately,  it  will  reveal  the  fact  that  on  man^ 
of  the  issues  agitating  the  theological  world  our  Church  has  antici- 
pated by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  much  that  is  now  brought 
forward  as  new. 

Therefore  we  trust  that  this  volume  by  Pr.  Theodore  Appel  may 
be  the  precursor  of  other  volumes  that  will  give  us  a  literature 
worthy  our  past  toils  and  trials.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  this 
literature  is  circulated  among,  and  read  by,  our  own  people,  so  that 
it  is  not  only  prtn^,  but  t^XLj  puUidiea,  L  tf.,  made  public 

Tbs  Rblioion  or  ms  Simitm.    Bj  W.  Robertson  Smitb,  M.A.,  LL.D.    New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1889.    Pp.  xii.  and  488.    Price  $4  00. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  book  is  of  great  value  as 
well  as  of  deep  interest  to  the  Biblical  student.  It  comprises  the  first 
of  three  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  three  successive  years 
at  Aberdeen.  These  lectures,  when  completed,  will  give  a  fall 
presentation  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  its 
common  features  and  general  type.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
is  at  once  evident.  It  is  not  a  matter  of ''  mere  antiouarian  curiosity, 
but  has  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  origins  of  the  spir- 
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itoal  religion  of  the  Bible."  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
has  its  roots  in  the  religion  of  the  Old,  and  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  its  roots  in  an  older  traditional  l^mitic  religion 
which  served  as  a  historical  preparation  for  the  higher  religion  of 
revelation.  '*  No  one  of  the  religions  of  Semitic  origin,  which  still 
exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  mankind, 
can  be  studied  completelj  and  exhaustively  without  a  subsidiary 
inquiry  into  the  older  traditional  religion  of  the  Semitic  race." 
Few  scholars  are  better  fitted  to  institute  such  an  inquiry  than 
Professor  Smith,  whose  extensive  learning  and  wide  research  are 
apparent  on  every  paee  of  his  book.  The  lectures  are  planned  on  a 
mi^ificent  scale.  The  first  series  discusses  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  Semitic  religion,  the  second  will  examine  the  religious 
beliefii  of  the  Semites,  and  the  third  will  eihibit  the  part  played 
by  Semitic  religion  in  universal  history  and  its  influence  on  the 
seneral  progress  of  humanity.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the 
fundamental  institutions,  or.  rather  (for  the  subject  was  too  broad 
for  adequate  treatment  in  this  first  series)  with  the  most  important 
of  all,  viz. :  sacrifice^  the  other  institutions  being  reserved  for  con- 
sideration in  the  second  series.  Of  the  eleven  lectures  six  are 
devoted  to  this  central  topic.  But  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
inquiry,  the  nature  of  the  antique  religious  community,  and  the 
relations  of  the  gods  to  their  worshippers,  as  well  as  to  physical 
nature,  are  discussed  in  chaps.  II.-V.,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  material  basis  of  ancient  ritual.  Three 
ideas  underlie  the  teaching  of  the  book-kinship,  totemism  and 
taboo.  By  means  of  these  the  author  seeks  to  explain  a  large  part  of 
the  Levitical  law.  Many  of  his  explanations  are  new  and  very 
plausible.  Whether  they  can  stand  the  test  of  close  criticism 
remains  to  be  seen.  To  test  them  fully  will  require  long  and 
patient  study.  The  book  will  compel  the  attention  of  scholars.  It 
opens  up  an  unexplored  territory,  and  even  if  its  hypotheses  shalL 
be  found  untenable,  it  will  stimulate  to  iresh  inquiry,  which  cannot 
fail  to  yield  rich  results  for  the  student  of  the  Bible. 

TBI  Unkhowii  Qod  ;  or,  Inspiration  among  the  Pre-Christian  Races.  Bj  G. 
Loring  Brace,  Author  of  "Oesta  Christi/'  "Races  of  the  Old  World/'  etc. 
New  York :  A.  G.  Armstrong  &,  Son.  1890.  (All  rights  reserred.)  Pnoe, 
$2.60. 

Mr.  Brace  holds  that  *'  the  only  conception  of  the  moral  action 
of  the  Divine  Being  on  the  human  soul  which  is  a  priori  defensible 
and  philosophical,  is  of  a  continual  and  impartial  influence,  limited 
to  no  time,  or  age,  or  race."  To  show  that  this  conception  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  facts  of  human  existence  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  this  volume,  which  derives  its  title  from  Saint  Paufs  ser- 
oQon  on  Mars  Hill,  and  "  is,  in  some  respects,  a  search  for  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Divine  Being  on  the  shifting  sands  of  remote  history.? 
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The  oondasion  arrived  at  in  thiB  search  by  Mr.  Brace  is  thus  set 
forth :  '*  The  dintant  past  is  not  alone  dark  with  superstition  and 
idolatry  and  bloody  rites  and  sensual  practices  under  the  name  of 
religion,  bat  over  the  black  waves  is  a  long  pathway  of  brilliancy 
from  the  great  Pharos  of  the  ocean  of  numanity, — the  'Light 
which  lighteth  every  man/  the  Spirit  of  God.  Under  this  heav- 
enly glow  are  the  sweet  and  unknown  virtues  and  sentiments  of 
human  history ;  the  little  acts  of  disinterestedness,  the  pure  aspira- 
tions, the  heroic  deeds  of  quiet  life*  the  sweet  affections,  the  hum* 
ble  prayers,  the  unseen  patience  under  suffering,  the  faithfulness 
which  no  danger  could  shake,  and  the  love  which  the  waters  of 
death  could  not  quench, — all  Uiat  is  best  in  human  life,  and  which 
no  historian  or  poet  has  ever  recorded.  All  these  have  been  stimu- 
lated among  the  non-Christian  races  by  the  faith  in  the  Unknown 
Ood  and  union  with  Him.  Morality  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
pulse from  relif^on." 

The  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters.  The  subjects 
treated  of  in  them  are, — Egyptian  Monotheism,  the  Jews  and 
Egyptians,  Akkadian  Penitential  Psalms,  the  Oreek  Mysteries, 
Zeus  as  Spiritual  Gk>d,  the  Religion  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the 
Faith  of  the  Stoics,  Zoroastrianism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Heathen 
Inspiration  and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Conversion  of  Non-Chris- 
tian Nations.  On  all  these  subjects  much  important  and  interest- 
ing information  is  presented  in  a  dear  ana  attractive  manner. 
Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  the  author  on  all  points, 
yet  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  his  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  theologioil  science.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
a  striking  commentary  on  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans :  ''  That  which  may  be  known  of  Ghxi  is  manifest  in 
them ;  for  Ood  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Oodh^kd,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse." 

The  Book  or  Rivxlatigh.  By  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  DiTinity 
and  Biblical  CiiticlBm  in  the  UniTenitj  of  Aberdeen,  Author  of  *'  The  Bes- 
«rrection  of  our  Lord/'  etc.  New  York:  A.  C.  Amuirong  &  Son,  714 
Broadway.    Price,  f  l.M. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  the  series  which  is  in  process  of  pub- 
lication under  the  general  title  of  **  The  Expositor's  Bible."  The 
book  of  which  it  treats  is  admitted  by  all  Scripture  readers  and 
interpreters  to  be  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing  of  ail  the 
sacred  writings.  Many  commentaries  have  been  prepared  on  it; 
but  as  yet  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  its  glow- 
ing imagery  has  not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Of  the  various 
ezpositioDS  of  it,  however,  this  of  Dr.  Milligan  is,  in  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  very  best.    Instead  of  considering  the  Apocalypee  as 
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giTing,  in  symbolical  form,  a  literal  history  of  coming  events,  he 
T^ards  it  rather  as  a  figurative  representation  of  the  sufferings, 
trials  and  triumphs  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  His  method  of 
interpretation  is  elaborated  with  much  skill;  his  exegesis  is 
throughout  reasonable  and  scholarly,  and  his  style  clear  and  at- 
tractive. We  commend  the  work  to  all  our  readers  as  well  worthy 
their  attention.  It  is  a  book  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  seiv 
vioeable  to  all  who  will  carefully  read  it  and  properly  consider  its 
contents. 

Ths  Epibtlis  or  St  John.  Twenty-one  Discourses,  with  Greek  Text,  Com- 
paratiTe  VerKions  and  Notes  chiefly  Exegetical.  By  William  Alexander, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 
New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.    Price,  f  1.60. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  one  Just  noticed. 
It  treats  of  an  interesting  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in 
an  unusuallv  interesting  and  instructive  manner.  It  differs  some- 
what from  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  which  as  yet  have  been 
published,  in  that  it  is  more  of  a  commentary  than  is  any  one  of 
them.  First,  we  have  four  discourses  which  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction treat,  respectively,  of  the  historical  surroundings  from 
which  these  epistles  emanated,  of  the  connection  of  the  First  Epis- 
tle with  the  Qospel  of  St.  John,  of  the  polemical  element  in  the 
First  Epistle,  and  of  the  image  of  St.  John's  soul  in  his  epistle. 
Then  follows  the  consideration  of  the  epistles  themselves,  the  first 
of  which  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
section  the  author  gives  five  parallel  texts, — the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions,  and  a  translation  of  his 
own.  One  or  more  discourses  are  attached  to  most  of  the  sections, 
in  which  some  great  leading  idea  of  St.  John  is  drawn  out  with 
conscientious  care.  To  each  section  are  appended  notes  chiefly 
exegetical,  but  also  in  some  cases  relating  to  special  points  of  text 
and  grammar.  Every  part  of  the  work  gives  evidence  of  fine 
scholarship.  Its  exposition  of  the  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  admi- 
rable ;  its  comments  will  generally  be  found  helpful,  and  its  style 
eloqaent  and  forcible.  In  every  respect  the  volume  is  worthy  a 
place  alongside  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  It  cannot  be 
atndied  without  profit,  and  deserves  a  large  number  of  readers. 

Toicn  or  trk  Spikit.    By  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
Pariah  of  St.  Bernard* 8,  Edinburgh ;  Author  of  *'  Moments  on  the  Mount,*'  - 
•«  Mt  Aepirations,"  etc.    New  YorlL :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1890.   Prioe, 
fl.26. 

This  work  is  designed  to  aid  the  moments  of  devotional  life.  It 
ocKiaists  of  ninety-five  brief  meditations,  in  which  an  effort  is  made 
**io  exhibit,  in  their  fulness  and  in  their  variety,  the  different 
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phnam  of  the  fpiritnal  life  and  the  diflfereDt  emotions  which  mre 
awakened  bj  them."  Its  author  is  a  minister  of  the  Charch  of 
iM-'dtl&Dcl,  and  a  man  of  brilliant  intellectaai  endowment.  Thoogh 
be  \mi  bis  sight  in  jonth,  yet  he  took  the  first  prize  in  logic  and 
in  roorml  philosophy  at  the  Universi^  of  Edinoargh,  and  is  well 
koown  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  faluable  and  scholarly  wwks. 
Besides  several  devotionai  books,  he  has  published  *'  Aids  to  the 
Htudy  of  German  Theology,"  "  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity/* "Natural  Elements  of  Revealed  Theology/'  "Can  the 
Old  F\ith  live  with  the  New?  or,  The  Problem  of  Evolution  and 
Revelation/'  etc.  Of  the  present  volume  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  favorably.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  very  beat  devo- 
Uona]  works  we  have  ever  read.  Its  meditations  are  not  only  very 
suggestive  and  edifying,  but  also  truly  inspiring.  No  one,  we 
thiuk.  can  read  them  without  being  profited  by  them.  In  hb  brief 
I>reface  to  these  meditationi>,  Dr.  Matheeon  says:  T  have  not 
sought  out  these  phases  (of  the  spiritual  life);  I  have  allowed 
tbetn  to  find  me.  1  have  come  to  the  task  with  no  previous  system 
JD  my  mind ;  I  have  jtist  walked  beside  the  stream,  and  taken  my 
imni^ssions  from  its  windings.  The  stream  by  which  I  have 
walked  is  the  Bible."  In  reading  what  he  baa  written^  one  feels 
that  this  must  have  been  the  case.  Only  a  man  who  has  himself 
elearly  heard  the  voices  of  the  Spirit  can  set  forth  the  truths  which 
iher  pr<>claim  as  Dr.  Matheeon  does.  The*book  is  richly  deserving 
a  place  in  every  Christian  home. 

Tas  Salt-IvILUlbs.  Being  a  CoU^btion  of  ProTorbs,  together  with  Homely 
H^tm  tbereoD.  Bj  C.  H.  Spargeon.  These  Three  Things  go  to  the  M&king 
ef  *  t^rtrb:  Shortness,  Sense  and  SblL — M.  Z.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
•ir*ii«  St,  Son.     1890.    Priee,  $1.50. 

Tht»  ^cond  serifs  of  Salt-Cellars  completes  the  collection.  We 
callrvt  aueution  to  the  first  series  in  this  Revisw  for  October, 
l^^i*  All  that  we  said  of  the  earlier  series  is  true  also  of  this. 
Tb^i«^  who  have  the  first  volume  will«  of  couise,  want  this  second 
efi«  m\iK\  No  rtchex  store-house  of  "  Proverbs  and  Quaint  Sayings. 
Old  S«ifk^  ami  Rhymea^'*  than  that  offered  in  these  two  goodlv  vol- 
unw  \^n  anywhere  else  be  obtained.  In  them  ministers  will  find 
laativ  |H^ititi  fi.vr  their  sermons^  and  all  classes  uf  persons  much 
ii\trili>r  ilwir  serious  conskieraticMi.  We  would  say  to  all,  If  you 
1*^11.  tiVtY  Ih^tti*  rmd  ihem  and  ponder  their  contents  well.  So 
4s^m$.  «rl|l  ttMhl  to  make  yt>u  wiser  and  better. 

tVi  ^«^^^*H  Hi«is.     l^MMkh  u  MalachL     New  York:  A.  C  Amstrong  &  Son, 

With  \h>s  Yv>-utu#  th^  series  of  the  Sarmoo  Bible  is  completed, 
igt  ihr  as  ih«  V>;d  r««»tajiMttt  is  concerned.     The  same  chiracter* 
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istics  that  distingaish  the  earlier  volames,  heretofore  noticed,  dis- 
tinguish also  this.  If  properly  used,  the  work  will  be  found  very 
seryioeable  to  ministers  generally.  It  will  prove  especially  valua- 
ble to  them  in  the  way  of  suggesting  themes  for  treatment  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  showing  how  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  success- 
ful preachers  have  handled  the  Word  of  Ood  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  have  waited  on  their  ministry. 

Tbs  Pkopu*8  Bibls.  Diflcoancs  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.l).,  Miniver  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London ;  Author  of 
"Booe  DeuB,"  "The  Paraclete/'  etc.  Vol.  XL  The  Book  of  Job.  New 
York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  1889.  Price, 
$1.60. 

The  Book  of  Job,  which  records  the  experiences  of  the  famous 
patriarch  of  XJz,  is  a  didactic  poem  of  the  highest  merit.  Tbomas 
C^arlyle  calls  it  "one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  by  man." 
For  commenting  on  the  contents  of  such  a  book  Dr.  Parker  has 
special  qualifications.  This  volume,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  It  abounds  in  striking 
thoughts  brilliantly  expressed,  and  can  scarcelv  fail  to  impress  its 
readers  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  and  beauty  of  a  right- 
eous and  holy  life. 

Tbs  Pstoholoot  or  Attxittion.  67  Th.  Ribot,  Professor  of  ComparatiTe  and 
Esperimental  Psjehologj  at  the  College  of  France,  Editor  of  the  "  RoTue 
PhUosophique."  Authorixed  Translation.  Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  169  La  Salle  Street.    1890.    Price,  75  cento. 

This  little  volume  treats  of  a  highly  important  subject.  Its 
author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  psychologists  of  France. 
Some  years  ago  he  published  a  work  on  "English  Peychology,'' 
and  somewhat  later  one  on  ''German  Psychology  of  To-day."  Both 
these  works  are  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  Empirical  School, 
and  have  been  translated  into  Enj^lish.  Professor  Ribot  is  also  the 
author  of  other  works.  The  special  object  of  the  one  now  before 
ua  is  to  analyze  the  mechanism  of  attention. 

The  work  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  and  conclusion,  in 
which  its  object  is  stated  and  the  result  of  the  discussion  summed 
up,  and  of  three  chapters,  which  constitute  its  bod^,  and  which 
treat,  respectively,  of  spontaneous  or  natural  attention,  of  volun- 
tary or  artificial  attention,  and  of  the  morbid  states  of  attention. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  throughout  is  masterly  and  intensely 
interesting,  and  especiall^r  so  that  of  the  third  chapter.  "  Atten- 
tion," Professor  Bibot  maintainp,  "is  not  a  faculty,  a  special  power, 
but  a  predominant  intellectual  Hate^  resulting  from  complex  causes 
that  induce  a  shorter  or  longer  adaptation."  The  special  condu- 
sioa  at  which  he  arrives  is  the  following:  "Attention  depends 
upon  emotional  states;  emotional  states  are  reducible  to  tenden- 


MpuiiUUMoiM  Aftd  Tolnnter^  is. 
iHMiiHl  up  iu  owtorr  oooditioiHu*' 

Wt>  would  y«l  Mid  thfti  ft  oeMyratad  FraBeh  crit'e  bat  pronoQoeed 
tho  pnNMMii  ittunggmpli  the  nHMi  reourkahle  prodncfckiii  of  the 
pbiloM^piiiiMii  pitii*  of  FnmoB  dmiag  tim  past  Tear.  The  work,  it 
itt  mMtf^iy  umnmary  to  sajr,  will  be  fbnmi  valuable  faj  all  who  ire 
>iHieriK4<U  iu  tbe  thMoegh  8iiidj  of  Ajcbologj. 
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FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

1805-1872. 

BT  RSV.  WILLIAM  FREDSRICK  YABBR. 

*«Far  being  of  tliai  lionfiii  Urn 
Who  ^o  tlio  Rend  UnMlf  Uf  dao. 

Should  oig^j  thooMad  edlofB 
lh«Bd«r  •  AaaUicaift,'  IHflMi,  ai  jo« 


"  Should  afl  oar  dhnduMB  ftoai  fai  ipiU 
Ai  JM.  w  mtcIU  of  tho  right, 

Toi  •■•  laj-honih  woold  givo  jo« 
(TUm  H  aod  ooM)  to  tho  Ida  ^  IHghL'' 

Thus  in  1854,  in  a  ehammg  poem  too  long  to  be  reprodoeed 
here,  wrote  Alfired  Tennyaon  to  Frederiek  Deniton  Maoriee* 
The  poec-laiireale,  it  is  hardly  neecagarj  to  eay,  hae  nerer  been 
in  the  habit  of  uiTeiling  hit  pertonal  fedingt  or  bie  private 
eoneenis  to  tbe  world;  it  meang  all  the  OMve,  therefore^  when 
we  find  bim  pnblidj  pajing  thig  warn  tribnte  of  gennine 
friendibip  and  nnaSwted  adsiration. 

Tbeee  who  have  read  the  ddightfnl  biography  of  Cbarlee 
Kingdey  (and  whoercr  hae  not,  ghonld!)  will  reeall  frcqaeni 
refcrcncca  to  ICanriee.    The  marked  deferenee  with  wbleh  that 
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great  leader  and  maa  of  genias  addresses  his  *'  master  "  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  an  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual indebtedness.  At  the  close  of  their  life-long  friendship, 
when  the  elder  of  the  two  had  gone  to  his  reward,  Eingsley 
wrote  these  words:  ''The  most  beautiful  human  soul  whom 
God  has  ever,  in  His  great  mercy,  allowed  me — most  unworthy 
—to  meet  with  upon  this  earth;  the  man  who,  of  all  men 
whom  I  have  seen,  approached  nearest  to  my  conception  of  St 
John,  the  Apostle  of  Love/' 

And  yet  this  man,  of  whom  the  great  have  spoken  with  such 
reverence,  is  comparatively  little  known,  even  among  those 
whose  education  and  calling  should  prepare  them  to  appreciate 
and  welcome  such  a  life  and  such  a  work  as  his.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  benefac- 
tors. In  the  case  of  Maurice  we  have  an  example  of  that  truth. 
^'  How  little  did  we  recognize  him  here !  and  how  much,  in 
spite  of  that  want  of  recognition,  did  he  effect  for  us ! "  ex- 
claims Richard  Holt  Hutton.  And  Hutton  was  one  of  his 
friends  and  frequent  correspondents.  Maurice  himself  under- 
stood, in  a  measure,  that  such  was  to  be  his  lot ;  that  he  would, 
be  ''  little  recognised,"  and  that  he  was  to  ''  effect  much."  At 
the  age  of  thirty-four  he  writes  to  a  friend  about  some  recent 
lectures  of  his,  and  the  utterance  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  singular  humility  that  characterized  him :  *'  I 
look  to  my  books  dying  after  a  few  years,  perhaps  a  few 
months,  not  of  violent  popularity  such  as,  of  course,  kills  rap- 
idly, but  of  more  lingering,  comparatively  unnoticed  existence. 
Still  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  are  to  do  something,  and 
that  something  will  go  forth  from  them  into  other  men  which 
will  not  die,  but  will  be  a  portion  of  the  life  of  their  minds, 
and  will  prepare  them  for  receiving  truths  much  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  revealed.  . .  .  If  I  have  done  this  for  anybody,  it 
signifies  not  to  me  the  least  how  soon  all  the  words  which  con- 
Teyed  the  impression  are  forgotten;  how  soon  they  are  re- 
garded as  poor  and  idle  words.  The  thing  I  wish  to  do  I  have 
done  " 
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And  what  is  that  thing  which  he  wished  to  do,  and  which  we 
feel  he  has  done  7  That  we  may  the  better  answer  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  first,  briefly  as  possible,  pass  his  life  in  review  be- 
fore us. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  born  August  29,  1805,  at 
Normanstone,  England.  *  His  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man ;  his  mother  and  sisters,  during  Frederick's  youth,  aban- 
doned the  father's  creed;  but  though  they  all  reacted  to  a 
severe  Calvinism,  they  were  unable  to  unite  on  any  one  ortho- 
dox body  to  which  to  transfer  their  church  relations.  Individ- 
uality was  strongly  marked  in  the  members  of  the  family ;  it 
seemed  impossible  for  any  two  of  them  to  agree  in  religious 
opinions;  yet  their  disagreement  was  far  from  sectarian  bitter- 
ness. There  is  perceptible  in  all  a  certain  elevated  tone,  con- 
scientiousness, candor,  intellectual  strength.  It  is  essentially 
that  '^ Puritan  temperament''  which  Maurice  often  says  he 
feels  within  himself,  that  is  evident  in  the  way  they  approach 
all  questions  of  faith  and  duty. 

At  eighteen  Frederick  left  home  to  enter  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  There  he  fell  in  with  many  who  later  in  life 
achieved  distinction.  ^  Before  he  left  the  University,"  we  are 
told, ''  he  found  himself  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  men  within  it."  He  completed  his  under- 
graduate work ;  but,  being  still  a  Unitarian,  he  could  not  take 
his  degree,  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  required  before  graduation.  This 
sacrifice  of  a  University  career  out  of  adherence  to  principle 
greatly  pleased  his  father,  who  was  destined  soon  to  the  greater 
disappointment 

For,  after  several  years  of  editorial  work  in  London,  he 
tBmed  again  to  study,  and  entered  Oiford.  His  views  had 
ehanged.  Painful  as  it  was  to  him  on  account  of  the  pain  it 
would  give  those  dear  to  him,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  he  subscribed  the 
Articles,  was  baptised,  and  in  1834  was  ordained* 

For  eleven  years — ^that  is,  up  to  1846 — ^Maurice  was  chap- 
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■o  long,  he  was  always  and  everywhere  a  teacher  of  ''  wisdom" 
rather  than  of  ^*  knowledge;"  a  teacher  of  eternal  troth. 

For  such  a  man  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  bringing 
illostrations  of  spiritual  principles  "  from  the  beds  of  sick  and 
ignorant  old  women/'  as  he  was  once  taunted  with  doing.  How 
different  was  his  Bible-class  from  the  gatherings  so  common 
under  that  name  I  Here  was  a  true  teaching  of  the  lessons  of 
the  Word ;  it  brought  to  him  those  whom  ordinarily  clergy* 
men  and  college  professors  never  touch,  and  he  elicited  from 
them  the  frank  statement  of  their  difficulties  and  even  their 
disbelief,  so  that  he  might  not  give  mere  perfunctory  instruc* 
tion.  In  his  dealings  with  opinions  as  in  his  dealings  with 
men,  he  was  wont  to  penetrate  through  all  the  outward  acci- 
dental differences,  and  discover  the  great  fundamentals  and  the 
essential  unities,  relating  whatever  he  observed  to  those  eter- 
nal  truths  for  which  he  had  so  wonderful  a  vision. 

He  did  have  a  special  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  unlettered,  the  defeated,  the  afflicted ;  he  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Him  ''who  went  about  doing  good/*  and  whose 
*'  gospel  was  preached  to  the  wretched."  He  had  scant  respect 
for  a  Christianity  whose  doctrines  were  elaborated  in  the  study, 
apart  from  the  stress  of  life's  conflicts  and  sorrows,  and  hu- 
manity's needs ;  whose  ministrations  were  adapted  to  the  com- 
fortable classes,  and  whose  sole  message  to  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  was,  to  wait  for  another  world. 

From  1849  to  1852  there  were  deep  disturbances  in  the  in- 
dustrial system.  Maurice,  Eingsley,  Ludlow  and  others  co- 
operating, the  ''Christian  Socialism"  movement  was  set  on 
foot,  and  in  1850  the  "Christian  Socialist"  was  published. 
Maurice  carried  the  burden  of  responsibility  very  largely;  he- 
was  all  the  time  behind  the  work,  giving  his  counsel  and  pre- 
venting excesses  in  speech  or  in  policy.  He  was  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  Londo]|,  to  which  he 
gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  labor ;  it  was  opened  in  1865^ 
and  Mr.  Buskin,  among  others,  assisted  in  giving  instruction. 
He  was  also  the  originator  of  the  movement  out  of  which  came 
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Queen's  College.  This  institution  was  born  in  1847,  and,  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition,  scored  a  first  great  victory  for  the 
cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  said  of  it  in  1854 :  ^'  Though  many  have  watered  and 
tended  the  plant,  the  vital  seed  in  which  it  was  all  wrapped  ap, 
and  out  of  which  every  part  of  it  was  unfolded,  was  sown  only 
by  him.''  Maurice  remained  in  connection  with  Queen's  Ool* 
lege  (there,  too,  as  in  the  larger  part  of  his  many  activities, 
serving  without  pay)  till  1853,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
the  judgment  upon  him  which  cost  him  his  chair  at  King's 
College.  He  feared  that  the  young  institution  might  suffer  ia 
the  public  estimation  from  his  connection  with  it 

This  is  but  a  superficial,  hurried  sketch — a  few  hasty  items 
from  the  record  of  a  life  which  was  all  of  this  same  high  quality : 
self-forgetful,  unwearying  in  service,  speaking  the  truth  in  love. 
He  wrote  many  books,  and  noble  books,  too ;  but  it  was  the 
man  behind  the  books  that  pressed  home  the  message  which  he 
always  felt  his  words  inadequate  to  utter.  *^  He  writes/'  saya 
Horace  Scudder,  ^'  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things."  And  so  the 
books  were  only  a  means  to  him,  not  an  end.  They  might  die,, 
as  he  said ;  but  somethiilg  would  go  forth  from  them  which 
would  not  die.  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  having  led  us  to  the 
heart  of  things,  having  brought  us  face  to  face  with  eternal 
verities,  the  guide  might  disappear  from  sight  and  fade  from 
memory ;  his  purpose  had  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  set  before  ourselves  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Maurice. 

Principal  Tulloch,  in  his  admirable  '^  Movements  of  Religiooa 
Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  states  that, 
in  order  to  understand  Maurice  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  two  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all  his 
writings :  the  first,  the  divine  eonetUutum  qf  man  in  Ohriet,  or, 
as  Maurice  himself  was  so  fond  of  putting  it,  in  the  quaint 
phrase  that  stamps  itself  on  the  memory,  Chriet  the  Head  qf 
every  man  ;  the  second,  which  no  one  with  the  slightest  know* 
ledge  of  his  life  could  have  difficulty  in  naming — unity. 
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These  master  principles,  like  everything  that  he  tanght,  had 
grown  into  clear  and  strong  convictions  through  his  own  expe- 
rience. Nothing  he  spoke  was  hj  hearsay ;  that  which  he  had 
seal  and  felt  in  his  own  inner  life,  that  which  had  become  a 
vital  reality  to  him, — that  he  declared.  We  have  seen  how 
pecnliar  were  the  conditions  in  which  his  boyhood  was  placed* 
A  religiously  divided  household ;  a  painful,  almost  morbid  con- 
scientiousness ;  add  to  this  the  sorrow  of  the  father  over  the 
defection  of  his  family ;  the  gloom  of  the  mother,  who,  having 
become  a  stanch  believer  in  Predestination,  now  conceived  the 
notion  that  she  herself  was  not  one  of  the  elect ;  the  sisters, 
too,  contributing  their  share  of  distraction ;  and  there,  in  the 
midst,  a  boy  who  had  never  had  a  true  boyhood,  carrying  all  the 
while  upon  his  mind  the  burden  of  the  distractions  of  his 
elders,  and  his  own  problems,  which  he  had  to  solve  for  himself: 
it  was  a  strange  environment  and  a  strange  atmosphere  for 
the  young  life.  Tet  the  very  disadvantage  of  the  situation 
proved  afterward  to  be  Maurice's  great  vantage-ground.  He 
grew  to  manhood  ere  he  had  attained  his  own  full,  clear  faith 
*'in  the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  but  he  had 
been  all  the  years  learning  and  maturing  under  the  best 
Teacher,  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  own  teaching  was 
possible  only  through  the  providential  circumstance  that  from 
his  boyhood  he  had  been  compelled  to  look  at  truth  from 
different  points  of  view. 

And  perhaps  we  might  more  properly  say  that  the  principle 
of  unUy — ^and  eatholieitjf — precedes  that  which  Tulloch  places 
first.  *'  From  his  earliest  years,''  Maurice  testifies  in  later  life, 
**  he  had  been  haunled  by  the  desire  for  unity."  Was  there  no 
settlement  possible  for  these  clashing  differences  7  was  there  no 
way  in  which  the  truth  dear  to  each  individual  might  be  con- 
served in  some  larger  and  deeper  form  of  truth,  so  that  every 
one  might  be  yet  more  loyal  to  his  own  belief  while  no  longer 
arrayed  against  any  other  conscientious  truth — and  Ood-loving 
soul  ?  Was  it  impossible  ?  He  came  most  firmly  to  believe 
that  it  was  not.    And  if  there  was  such  a  way,  what  was  it  ? 
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SyBtems  of  doetrine— in  other  words,  religioos  opinioni — 
whether  oorrect  or  incorreet,  he  soon  found  coald  not  be  that  final- 
ity in  whioh  seeking  souls  might  rest,  or  by  which  divisions  oould 
be  healed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Maurice 
disparaged  Theology  or  Greeds.  He  magnified  both.  By 
what  critics  have  chosen  to  call  his  perverseness,  his  love  of 
paradox,  he  exalted  the  Articles  and  the  so-called  ^  Athanasian^ 
Greed  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  many ;  and  gloried  in 
Theology  as  the  noblest  of  sciences,  the  foundation  onVhioh 
all  other  studies  stand.  None  the  less,  it  was  not  to  Theology  as 
a  science  that  he  made  his  teaching  the  most  noteworthy  con- 
tribution, nor  will  the  effect  of  his  own  temper  serve  to  strengthen 
the  hold  of  the  '^  Athanasian'^  symbol  on  thinking  minds. 
Much  as  he  disliked  the  word  *^  religion/'  from  the  mode  of  its 
application  in  his  (and  our)  day,  it  was  for  Religion  rather  than 
for  Theology  that  he  did  most — Religion  in  a  better  sense,  the 
living  after  the  Spirit. 

'^  Religion,"  however,  was  assuming  strange  forms.  The  old 
'*  Evangelicalism,''  once  genuine  and  fervid,  had  spent  its  force 
and  was  living  now,  in  self-complacent  contemplation  of  its 
*'  soundness,'^  chiefly  on  the  piety  of  yesterday.  And  now, 
again  at  Oxford,  there  was  a  new  force  showing  itself.  John 
Henry  Newman,  a  man  of  richest  mental  and  spiritual  endow- 
ment, with  a  varied  culture,  with  gifts  that  commanded  attention 
in  the  circles  of  the  choicest  minds  at  England's  noblest  seat 
of  learning,  was  leading  a  new  **  religions  "  movement — ^whither 
he  himself  knew  not  then.  Both  these  Oxford  ^religions" 
were  to  make  common  cause  against  the  man  who  felt  that  both 
were  a  narrowing  and  a  formalizing  of  the  blessed  Gospel  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrbt;  the  notorious  ^^  Record,"  and  Dr. 
Pusey,  diametrically  opposed  in  all  else,  were  at  one  in  cAjs, 
that  Mr.  Maurice  was  to  be  unrelentingly  antagonized  as  a 
dangerous  teacher,  perverting  the  truth  and  undermining  faith. 
And  Maurice's  whole  life  was  to  witness  those  conflicts  with 
the  ^*  religious  world,"  as  it  called  itself,  to  which  he  felt  sum- 
moned  in  the  name  of  the  Living  God,  for  Whom,  as  he  felt, 
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men  were  sabstitating  some  seheme,  some  Pharisee  device  of 
their  owo. 

And  this,  as  we  were  sayiDg,  he  more  and  more  felt  oould 
not  be  the  bond  of  unity ;  no  human  scheme^  even  if  accepted 
and  agreed  upon,  could  really  bring  the  spirits  of  men  to- 
gether. No  scheme  of  doctrine  could,  label  it  '^  Evangelical " 
or  label  it  what  you  will :  human  constructions,  man's  opin« 
ions  they  were,  after  all ;  and  by  no  consensus  of  opinion 
could  men  obtain  unity.  Opinion  failed  to  meet  the  deepest 
want  in  man.  By  opinion  men  could  not  be  saved.  They  were 
saved  btf  Ood  in  Christ;  in  Christ,  therefore,  must  they  find 
their  true  and  only  Centre  of  Unity — Ood  will  make  them  one, 
if  they  but  will ;  nay,  already  He  has  made  them  one,  if  they 
would  but  accept  the  fact,  and  live  their  lives,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  it. 

Such,  in  few  words,  was  Maurice's  reasoning,  ad  we  under- 
stand it.  Repeated  in  the  most  varied  forms  and  the  most 
different  connections,  it  was  always  the  same  principle :  unity 
wrought  by  Ood,  unity  in  Christ,  unity  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  reckon  him  as  a  great  '^  Broad 
Church'' leader.  But  since  the  publication  of  his  £|fe  there 
can  be  no  goo4  excuse  for  doing  so.  The  name,  like  any 
and  every  party  name,  he  most  emphatically  repudiated;  of 
the  school  itself,  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  rest  on  latitude  of 
opinions  and  to  glory  in  being  liberal,  he  almost  stood  in  horror. 
He  was  a  Churchman,  a  Catholic ;  not,  however,  in  the  Angli- 
can or  Tractarian  sense.  Newman  and  his  co-workers  were 
moved  by  a  laudable  leal  for  the  quickening  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  her  redemption  from  the  low  and  dead  formalism 
of  a  quasi-civil  institution,  for  the  revival  of  ancient  faith  and 
devotion,  for  the  recognition  of  the  divineness  and- the  perpetu- 
i  tjof  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  for  the  renewed  consciousness 
of  the  throb  of  that  same  life  in  the  English  Church  as  a  member 
of  the  body — '^  the  Holy  Church  throughout  the  world."  And 
Maurice  in  all  these  aspirations  was  at  one  with  them.  He, 
too,  wished  the  Church  restored  to  power  and  influence  over 
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the  nation  ;  but  it  became  plainer  and  plainer  that  the  Traeta- 
rians  desired  such  a  restoration,  after  all,  only  for  ezclosion, 
while  he  for  inclusion ;  they  for  repression,  he  for  progress ;  they, 
in  order,  in  Newman's  words,  *^  to  hurl  back  the  aggressiye  force 
of  modern  intellect,"  and  to  silence  with  the  tone  of  authority 
every  question  and  doubt,  he  in  order  to  satisfy  men's  sool- 
hunger,  answer  their  questions  and  resolve  their  doubts ;  they 
desired  a  single  Fold,  with  walls  unscalable  and  doors  cloae- 
guarded,  he  a  spiritual  Home,  which  in  the  Church,  he  be^ 
lieved,  had  been  provided  for  all  mankind  by  the  Father  of  all. 

*^The  Father  of  all/'  we  say.  It  brings  us  to  Maurice's 
other  great  principle:  Are  men — all  men— children  of  Ood,  or 
are  they  not  ?  Children  of  Ood,— even  if  they  be  not  good  or 
obedient  children,  even  if  they  be  not  children  at  one  with 
their  Father,  **  ever  with  Him/'  choosing  to  be  at  home  with 
Him  and  to  submit  to  His  guidance  and  training, — are  they, 
nevertheless,  in  some  final  and  real  sense,  the  offspring  of  God? 
Are  the  feelings  of  God  and  the  attitude  of  God  toward  man- 
kind such  as  we  should  naturally  attribute  to  the  Perfect  One, 
whose  Fatherhood,  too,  must  be  perfect?  Are  the  words  of 
Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  sublime  Para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son,  purely  figurative,  expressive  only  of  a 
general  Divine  Benevolence,  with  the  parental  feature  merely 
incidental  in  the  illustration?  Are  men  as  men  progeny  of 
the  Devil?  Is  their  essential  constitution  in  Christ  or  in 
Satan?    Which? 

Whether  properly  guarded  and  qualified  or  not,  Maurice 
uttered  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  essential  constitution  of 
men  is  in  Christ;  that  they  are  the  children  of  God.  Now 
this,  too,  is  intimately  connected  with  his  own  experience.  His 
mother  had  regarded  herself  as  lying  under  the  wrath  of  a 
Holy  Sovereign,  and  he  had  pointed  her,  with  burning  and 
melting  words,  to  the  Father  of  infinite  compassion.  The  con- 
viction grew  in  him  with  his  growth,  and  waxed  stronger  with 
his  strength.  The  sin  of  men  he  came  increasingly  to  regard 
as  their  self-will  and  their  unbelief,  out  of  which,  as  a  fruitful 
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Boorce,  developed  all  the  works  of  darkness^  all  sbame  and  in- 
famy of  vice  and  crime.  This  he  regarded*  as  their  condemna- 
tion,  that  while  they  were  sons,  they  were  living  as  prodigals ; 
and  while  the  Perfect  Son  had  come,  declaring  the  Father,  re- 
covering for  them  their  forfeited  inheritance  and  inviting  them 
to  the  full  privileges  of  their  sonship,  they  aggravated  their 
guilt  by  spurning  the  offer  or  heeding  it  not.  Let  them  now 
but  oome,  and  they  will  find  the  Father  has  been  waiting — 
waiting  to  welcome,  not  a  stranger,  the  offspring  of  an  enemy, 
but  his  own  long-lost  child. 

We  have  chosen  to  say  this  in  our  own  words,  feeling  sure 
that  in  so  doing  we  have  given  the  substance  of  Maurice's  rea- 
soning. The  truth  is,  his  writings  are  so  full  of  it,  explicitly 
and  implicitly,  that  one  knows  not  whence  to  extract  for  clear- 
est and  most  concise  statement. 

Holding  such  a  view,  there  were  two  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  Ood  with  which  Maurice  must  come  in  col- 
lision. That  these  two  conceptions  embodied,  each  in  distorted 
form,  an  important  truth  (as  we  believe),  he  was  perhaps  not 
careful  enough  to  state.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  stating  his 
position,  not  defending  it.  If  it  cannot  defend  itself,  no  de- 
fence  of  ours  can  strengthen  it. 

When  the  "Evangelicals"  insisted  upon  conversion  as  making 
«s  children  of  God,  till  which  experience  we  not  are  children  of 
Ood,  but  children  of  the  Devil ;  when  the  Tractarians  main- 
tained precisely  the  same  proposition,  simply  reading  in  the 
place  of  ^'  conversion/' ''  Holy  Baptism,''  Maurice  parted  com- 
pany with  them.  To  him  it  seemed  monstrous  to  defer  the 
Divine  interest  and  parental  affection  till  the  soul  should  have 
passed  through  a  certain  *^  experience/'  or  the  body  should 
have  received  a  certain  sacrament ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  that  men  should  be  left  to  go  on  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all-embracing  Love,  and  fearing  to  presume  that 
such  Love  was  for  (hem  as  well  as  for  a  certain  chosen  few. 
^*More  and  more,"  he  writes  in  1871,  in  a  retrospective  letter 
to  his  son,  '^  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  what  a  gospel  to  mankind 
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mast  be.**  And  then,  speaking  of  the  Broad  Charohmen,  iriio 
seemed  to  him  to  be  resting  on  breadth  of  opinion  rather  than 
on  Qod,  he  adds:  ''What  message  have  they  for  the  people 
who  do  not  live  npon  opinions  nor  eare  for  opinions?  Are 
they  children  of  Ood,  or  mast  they  now  and  forever  be  children 
of  the  Devil?  To  me  life  is  a  harden  unless  I  can  find  an 
answer.*' 

The  '^  Evangelical "  scheme  stakes  everything  altiraately 
npon  the  Invisible  Oharch ;  the  Tractarian,  npon  the  Visible, 
maintained  by  Apostolic  Succession.  Maurice  would  perhaps 
be  hardly  understood  by  either  party  in  an  utterance  like  the 
following,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1884 :  '^  I  would 
wish  to  live  and  die  for  the  assertion  of  this  truth :  That  the 
Universal  Church  is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  any  particular 
nation  is :  that  the  latter  can  only  be  believed  real  as 'one  be* 
lieves  in  the  former ;  that  the  Church  is  the  witness  for  the 
true  constitution  of  man  as  man,  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of 
heaven,  and  taking  up  his  freedom  by  baptism ;  that  the  world 
is  a  miserable,  accursed,  rebellious  order,  which  denies  this 
foundation,  which  will  create  a  foundation  of  self-will,  choice, 
taste,  opinion ;  that  in  the  world  there  can  be  no  communion ; 
that  in  the  Church  there  can  be  universal  communion^-oom* 
munion  in  one  body  by  one  Spirit."  To  words  like  these  it 
may  reasonably  be  objected  that  they  presume  definitions  which 
would  not  describe  actualities,  but  only  ideals.  But  must  not 
the  same  be  said  of  St.  John's  entire  First  Epistle  T  And,  as 
Eingsley  so  beautifully  said,  Maurice's  spirit  and  temper  were 
Johannine. 

The  passage  serves  to  show  sufficiently  whither  all  his 
thoughts  and  efforts  for  unity  were  constantly  tending.  If 
more  were  needed,  we  might  turn  to  the  fifteenth  of  his  Theth 
logical  JSMajf9,  "  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church."  **  The  World,  * 
he  there  says,  '*  contains  the  elements  of  which  the  Church  is 
composed.  In  the  Church  these  elements  are  penetrated  by  s 
uniting,  reconciling  power.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  human 
society  in  its  normal  state;  the  World,  that  same  society  irreg- 
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alar  and  abnormal.  The  world  is  the  Ohorch  without  Ood ; 
the  Charch  is  the  world  restored  to  its  relation  with  Ood,  taken 
back  bj  Him  into  the  state  for  which  He  created  it.  Deprive 
the  Ghnrch  of  its  Centre,  and  you  make  it  into  a  world.  If 
yon  give  it  a  false  centre^  as  the  Bomanists  have  done,  still 
preserving  the  sacraments^  forms,  creeds,  which  speak  of  the 
true  Centre,  there  necessarily  comes  out  that  grotesque  hybrid 
which  we  witness, — a  world  assuming  all  the  dignity  and  au-* 
thority  of  a  Church — a  Church  practicing  all  the  worst  fictions 
of  a  world;  the  world  assuming  to  be  heavenly, — a  Church 
confessing  itself  to  be  of  the  earth,  earthly/'  And  so  he 
comes,  in  the  conclusion,  ^  to  the  root  of  all  your  [the  Unita- 
rians'] denials/'  '*  to  that  Name  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
ground  of  human  life  and  of  human  society ,'' — and  adds :  **  Will 
you  listen  while  I  tell  you  why  I  could  not  believe  that  a 
Trinity  in  Unity  is  a  foundation  for  myself  to  rest  upon,  if  I 
did  not  also  regard  it  as  a  foundation  for  yon  and  for  all 
men?" 

It  will  appear,  therefore,  how  at  bottom  even  the  two  funda- 
mental principles,  to  which  Tulloch  refers  all  of  Maurice's 
teachings,  are  further  reducible  to  a  single  one.  God,  not 
MAK,  was  the  message  he  was  ever  bringing  to  his  readers  and 
hia  hearers;  human  devices,  human  systems,  human  choices 
and  club-affiliations  he  was  ever  repudiating, — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  sought  to  satisfy  man^with  aught  except  Ood.  '^  Be- 
lief in  God/'  instead  of  a  ^^Beligion  about  Ood,"  was  the  end 
he  labored  for.  His  most  truly  was  a  soul  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  God, — therefore  filled  also  with  indignation  and 
horror  at  the  evil  and  the  falsehood  he  saw  in  men,  in  the 
''religious  world,"  in  himself;  for  he  saw  what  those  about 
him  could  not  see,  the  roots  of  evil  deep  within,  and  he  never 
spared  himself  in  the  accusations  and  confessions  with  which 
Ub  pages  abound.  *'  Cry  aloud,  spare  not,"  was,  indeed,  not 
his  only  word ;  but  it  ever  accompanied  his  '^  Comfort  ye,  com- 
fort ye  my  people." 

To  be  set  for  the  preachiag  of  so  large  and  so  direct  a  mes- 
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sage  was  enongh  to  ''  write  apon  his  forehead  not  peace,  bat  a 
sword."  There  were,  however,  two  controversies  in  which 
Maurice  figared,  upon  which  we  feel  compelled  to  dwell  more 
specially. 

One  was  that  with  Dean  Mansel,  whose  Bampton  Lectnres 
in  1858  on  ''The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought"  took  the  philo- 
sophical position  that  Ood  was  essentially  the  Unknown  and 
the  Unknowable,  and  that  Revelation  was  the  Divine  imparta^- 
tion  of  certain  regulative  hints  to  man,  certain  authoritative 
dogmas  not  addressed  to  the  reason  at  all,  but  to  be  unquea-* 
tioningly  accepted,  and  that  this  acceptance  was  faith.  This 
was  Agnosticism,  with  an  external  appendage  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Keener  minds  readily  cut  off  the  appendage,  and 
the  historical  fact  is  that  the  Agnostics  of  to-day  trace  the 
inception  of  their  present  movement  to  this  utterance  of  a 
Church  of  England  clergyman. 

Frederick  Maurice  could  not  keep  silence*  ^  He  believed  that 
in  the  Divine  Perfection  of  the  Son  all  things  were  made ;  that 
that  perfection  was  one  with  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Father, 
and  found  its  perfect  expression  or  incarnation  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus."  '*  The  eternal  had  so  manifested  itself  in  the 
flesh,  that  utterly  inconceivable  as  the  Divine  nature  would 
have  been  without  such  a  manifestation,  yet,  since  it  has  beea 
made,  we  may  be  sure  that,  search  where  we  may  through  all 
that  eternity  may  contain,  there  can  be  in  the  Infinite  Nature 
no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  from  the  character  which 
Christ  revealed  in  a  man.  Mr.  Mansel  held  any  such  know- 
ledge  of  God  absurd,  a  vain  conceit  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
importance  of  the  Bampton  lectureship  as  a  means  of  in- 
structing the  future  religious  instructors  of  the  people  neces- 
sitated a  reply.  Maurice  wrote  to  answer,  in  his  way,  the 
question,  '*  What  is  Revelation  ? ''  and  the  ensuing  controversy 
is  considered  by  so  philosophical  an  historian  as  Dr.  Alexander 
Allen  ^'  perhaps  the  most  significant  one  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  since  Athanasius  stood  up  to  resist  the  Arians  on  a 
similar,  if  not  the  same  identical  issue." 
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Five  years  before  this  time  he  had  lost  his  chair  of  Theology 
at  King's  College  through  the  clamor  ensuing  upon  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  Theological  Eseat/e.  The  chief  point  at  issue  was 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^*  eternal."  The  current  no* 
lions  made  it  a  mere  synonym  of  ^^  endless/'  Maurice  insisted 
that  such  an  interpretation  emptied  the  expressions  ''  eternal 
life,''  "  eternal  punishment,"  and  the  like,  of  their  true  moral 
and  spiritual  content.  He  insisted  that  the  *'  eternal  life ''  of 
which  St.  John  speaks  is  something  very  different  from  a  ''  fu- 
ture existence  of  limitless  duration  ;"  that  it  signifies  the 
fulness  and  power  of  the  positive  Divine  life,  *'  the  righteous- 
ness and  truth  and  love  of  Ood  which  are  manifested  in  Christ 
Jeans'* — that  as  death  is  the  loss,  the  cessation,  the  forfeiture 
of  life,  so  ^*  eternal  death  "  is  the  forfeiture  of  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  presence  of  God ;  and  *^  eternal  punishment "  is 
the  '*  separation  from  the  Eternal  God/'  '*  the  misery  of  being 
left  alone  with  themselves/' 

The  Essay  was  a  tremendous  arraignment.  *^  If  we  believe 
that  the  words  Eternal  Damnation  or  Death  had  a  very  terri- 
ble significance,  such  as  the  Bible  tells  us  they  have,  is  it 
nothing  that  they  should  be  losing  all  their  significance  for  our 
eonntrymen  7  Is  it  nothing  that  they  should  seem  to  them 
mere  idle  nursery-words  that  frighten  children,  but  with  which 
men  have  nothing  to  do  7  Is  it  nothing  that  a  vague  dream  of 
bliss  hereafter,  into  which  righteousness  and  goodness  do  not 
enter,  which  has  no  relation  to  God,  should  float  before  the 
minds  of  numbers  ;  but  that  it  should  have  just  as  little  power 
to  awaken  them  to  any  higher  or  better  life  as  the  dread  of 
the  future  has  to  keep  them  from  any  evil  ?  " 

This  was  not  an  erratic  diversion  from  the  straight  path. 
Much  less  was  it  a  mere  matter  of  correct  exegesis  and  proper 
translations — though  into  these  points,  so  far  as  necessary,  the 
Essay  also  entered,  and  very  effectively,  too.  No,  it  was  the 
necessary  outcome  of  Maurice's  doctrine  of  God  as  all  in  all, 
morally,  spiritually.  This  is  the  positive  principle  running 
through  his  whole  discussion.  "  Whenever  the  word  Utemal  is 
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ased  in  the  New  Testamenti  it  ought  first,  by  all  rules  of 
reason,  to  be  considered  in  referenee  to  Gh>d.**  There  is  the  clae. 
If  in  Christ  God  is  revealed ;  if  in  that  revelation  the  Eternal 
Life  is  come  into  the  world ;  if  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
give  us  the  record  of  that  Person,  of  His  deeds  and  of  His 
Kingdom ;  then  that  ever-recurring  word  Vernal  must  in  its 
positive  sense  express  that  which  Ood,  as  we  know  Him  in 
Christ  alone  can  fully  be.  <" Eternal  Life/'  ''Eternal  Death "-« 
endless  they  either  or  both  may  be,  perhaps  must  be :  but  this 
is  not  at  all  the  heart  of  the  matter,  much  less  the  whole  of  it. 
To  make  it  so  is  to  make  another  Gospel,  which  is  no  gospel 
at  all. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  about  the  ^*  vagueness ''  and  ^*  loose* 
ness  "  of  Maurice. 

For  one  thing,  Maurice  was  not  a  literary  master.  He  wrote 
with  fervor — with  large  intermixture  of  the  personal  elements 
of  self-accusation  and  confession,  of  abhorrence,  of  enthusiasm 
— not  in  the  balm,  clear,  lucid,  pointed,  passionless  style  of  a 
Matthew  Arnold.  He  was  often  totally  misunderstood,  and 
then  would  deplore  it  as  his  guilt,  which  yet  he  knew  not  how 
to  remedy.  But  was  it  not  so  with  St.  Paul  T  Was  not  his 
style  involved ;  were  not  his  expressions  often  awkward — often 
obscure — charged  with  personal  elements  that  served  to  con* 
fuse  his  main  thought ;  yet  fervid,  eloquent,  humble,  sublime, 
uttering,  though  in  words  hard  to  be  understood,  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  ? 

** Vague"  Maurice  was;  he  did  lack  definiteness,  partly 
by  reason  of  defects  of  style ;  but  more,  by  reason  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  things  he  saw,  which  the  unspiritual  could  not  see ; 
by  reason  of  the  largeness,  the  depth,  the  intensity  of  his  con- 
victions as  to  eternal  things,  for  which  the  poor  currency  of 
our  earthy  speech  was  ofttimes  quite  too  inadequate.  St. 
John  lacks,  in  such  a  sense,  the  definiteness,  the  concreteness 
that  certain  kinds  of  men  prize  above  all  else ;  was  he,  in  any 
culpable  sense, ''vague? '^ 

For  we  will  not  grant   that  common,  flippant  accusation 
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which  calls  Manrice's  views  'Moose/'-  How  could  any  man 
more  utterly  reprobate  sin  in  every  form  and  guise,  more 
glorify  God,  more  exalt  Christ,  more  emphatically  preach  that 
''in  us — that  is,  in  our  flesh— dwelleth  no  good  thing?"  That 
in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  such  things  should  have  been 
said — and  believed — as  that  his  writings  made  thousands  of 
infidels,  that  ''he  denied  retribution/'  and  the  like,  ad  nauseam^ 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  '^  religious ''  imagination  in  a  time  of  fancied 
'^  perils/'  If  memory  serves  us,  the  monks  said  of  Luther, 
among  ten  thousand  other  things,  that  '*  he  had  made  up  the 
book  which  he  called  the  New  Testament,  himself/'  Our 
Blessed  Lord  was  to  the  Pharisees  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  glut- 
tonous man  and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  blasphemer. 

No  man  could  more  emphatically  disavow  the  desire  of  start- 
ing a  party  or  school,  originating  a  *'new  Theology,"  or  min- 
imising the  Faith  for  the  benefit  of  skeptics  and  disbelievers. 
He  verily  believed  that  this  which  he  preached  and  taught  was 
that  ancient  Catholic  Faith,  "once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints,''  even  aa  he  loved  to  utter  it  in  the  words  of  the  venera- 
ble ecumenical  Creeds ;  that  all  his  writing  and  speaking  was 
only  in  exposition  of  thatj  not  to  the  intellects,  but  to  .the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  the  one  blessed  immutable 
Gospel  of  God  to  the  world. 

And  we  agree  with  Principal  Tulloch  in  holding  that  the 
work  of  Maurice  was  primarily  apologetic.  In  a  better  than 
the  vulgar  «ense,  he  was  set  **  for  the  defense  and  confirmation 
of  faith."  Or,  as  Horace  Scudder  has  put  it,  he  was  a  prophet. 
His  statements  must  not  be  taken  like  sentences  out  of  a  body 
of  Systematic  Divinity.  .Theology  as  a  science,  as  we  have 
said  before,  was  not  the  end  he  had  in  view.  To  him  the  things 
in  the  Creed  were  fads ;  he  felt  it  his  mission  to  make  men 
actually  believe,  and  ground  their  whole  thinking  and  living 
upon  those  facts,  and  to  press  them  home  everywhere^  too,  for 
if  they  were  not  mere  school  propositions,  if  they  were  actually 
true,  they  must  be  true  everywhere.  The  industrial  world, 
20 
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the  social  olMses  and  the  masses — all  the  callizigg  of  men— all 
the  institations  of  mankiod — all  nmst  be  redeemed  by  the  itme 
Power,  all  mast  be  made  trae  to  the  Ditido  inteat  of  their  cod- 
stitatioQ  by  being  Christianized,  by  being  claimed  for  Christ 
and  conformed  to  their  groand-principle  in  Ood«  And  so, 
while  all  his  life  was  a  teaching,  all  his  teaching  was  more  this 
teaching — it  was  a  deed.  Looking  back  upon  his  finished  career, 
we  can  but  repeat  of  him,  hamblest  of  men,  the  words  which 
Gladstone  applied  to  him  when  the  two  were  fellow-stadento  at 
Oxford:  '^ A  spiritual  grandeur." 
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THE  GOD-MAN. 

TffS  DIVINE  AND  THE  HUMAN  NA  TUBES  IN  CHRIST  DISCUSSED 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  NESTORIAN  AND 

EUTTCHIAN  CONTROVERSIES. 

BY  BEY.  0.  J.   ACCOLA,    D.D. 

Second  Ariiele. 

Thk  beginning  of  the  controversy  about  the  relations  of  'the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  dates  from  ApollinariSi 
Bishop  of  Laodicea,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
According  to  his  conception  of  man  as  a  trychotomy,  consisting  ' 
of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  ho  taught  that  the  Logos  had  assumed 
a  human  body  and  animal  soul,  but  not  the  self-conscious  spirit 
{aw/ia  xai  ^u^  dXofo^y  but  not  the  pouc  or  Tcpeu/Jta).  The  place 
of  the  human  spirit  was  taken  by  the  A&r<K>  His  argument 
was  that  the  Logos,  or  a  perfect  Ood  and  a  perfect  man,  cannot 
enter  into  so  close  a  union  as  to  constitute  one  person ;  two 
knowing,  understanding  and  willing  beings  cannot  form  one 
and  be  one  being.  His  reasoning  was  certainly  logical,  but  he 
started  from  a  wrong  presupposition,  as  most  of  the  fathers  did, 
aa  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Athanasius  and  others  wrote  against 
him,  and  at  several  provincial  synods  his  doctrine  was  rejected. 
In  opposition  to  his  doctrine  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Son  of 
Qod  bad  assumed  a  perfect  human  nature,  having  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  Son  united 
himself  to  a  human  individual.  This  doctrine  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  later  (by  the  Church  condemned)  Nestorian- 
ism,  only  that  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  was 
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by  Nestorianism  held  to  be  more  intimate.  In  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  natures  no  definite  decision  had  yet  been 
given.  We  find  however  among  the  leading  men  of  that  age 
two  different  tendencies  prevsiling ;  in  each  was  expressed  some 
truth,  bat  in  neither  the  whole  and  pure  truth. 

The  main  representatives  were  the  two  schools  above  named, 
and  their  followers.  The  Alexandrians  laid  special  stress  on 
the  close  and  inseperable  union  of  the  two  natures,  and  accused 
their  opponents  with  holding  the  human  and  the  divine  so  far 
apart  as  to  dissolve  the  unity.  But  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrians, the  human  vanishes  and  is  almost  lost  in  the  divine ; 
there  was  a  very  short  step  between  their  view  and  the  later 
Communicatio  idiomatum.  The  truth  of  the  incarnation  was 
lost  in  expressions  like  this :  Ood  is  born  of  the  virgin  Mary. 
The  monks  (who  were  as  a  rule  very  ignorant)  and  the  common 
people  could  not  discern  the  significance  of  subtle  technical 
terms ;  no  doubt  they  meant  to  honor  Christ  when  they  called 
Mary  the  mother  of  Ood;  but  wrong  expressions  generally 
denote  wrong  ideas. 

The  followers  of  the  Antiochian  school  and  the  Syrians  in 
general  guarded  against  a  mixture  of  the  two  natures  and  the 
absorption  of  the  human  by  the  divine ;  they  laid  main  stress 
upon  the  full  integrity  and  independence  of  each  nature.  By 
doing  so,  they  fell  into  the  opposite  error,  the  $eparatian  of  the 
natures  and  the  recognition  of  only  a  mechanical  union ;  the 
divine  and  the  human  were  put  in  a  kind  of  juxtaposition.  They 
were  therefore  accused  (what  was  however  denied  by  them)  of 
teaching  not  only  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  two  persons. 

The  external  occasion  of  the  quarrel  which  soon  broke  out 
and  in  which  the  whole  Church  took  more  or  less  part,  was  the 
expression  :  Maria  i^sozAxoc:.  Now  this  phrase,  literally  under- 
stood, is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  and  hence  unmeaning.  Prop- 
erly understood  it  may  be  admissible,  but  at  any  rate,  it  is 
better  not  to  use  it,  as  it  gives  occasion  for  misapprehension 
and  abuse.  It  is  true,  the  Logos  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin ;  through  her  He  became  incarnate  and  was  born, 
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bat  not  born  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man.  But 
there  was  more  implied  than  the  mere  name  suggests:  otherwise 
^iOToxoc,  upon  which  term  one  party  laid  so  great  weight  that 
it  would  not  give  up  its  use,  and  which  was  to  the  other  party 
so  offensive,  could  not  have  become  the  Shibboleth  between  the 
parties.    Ideas  exist  before  their  respective  designations. 

Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  preached  a  number  of 
sermons  against  the  above-mentioned  title,  which,  with  special 
predilection,  the  Alexandrians  applied  to  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  improper,  idolatrous  and  against 
the  honor  of  God.  Not  Godj  but  the  man  anumtd  by  him  has 
a  mother,  the  Logos  passed  through  her.  Not  Ood  has  suffered. 
'^  The  life-giving  Godhead  they  call  mortal  and  venture  to  drag 
the  Logos  down  upon  a  level  with  the  fables  of  the  theatre,  as 
if  he  had  been  wrapped  up  in  swaddling  clothes  and  had  died." 
It  is  difficult  fully  to  grasp  the  idea  of  Nestorius  and  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  his  teaching,  for  conclusions  were  drawn 
already  by  his  contemporaries,  which  he  did  not  admit ;  and 
opinions  about  his  true  meaning  differ.  Essentially  it  was  this : 
The  incarnation  consisted  herein,  that  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Logos,  united  himself  in  the  womb  of  the  vii^in  Mary  with  a  full 
and  self-existing  human  nature  (in  concrete).  He  does  not, 
however,  call  this  being  a  peraonoHty.  The  divine  and  human 
nature  are  so  united,  or  rather  put  together  or  combined,  that 
neither  nature  is  influenced  by  the  other*  Each  nature  in  the 
one  Christ  acts  and  suffers  in  its  part  independently  of  the  other. 
Each  remains  in  its  integrity.  We  have  in  Christ  a  man 
united  with  God,  or  the  reverse.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  be 
said,  Mary  has  borne  the  Son  of  God,  but  only,  she  bore  a  man 
who  by  union  with  God  became  the  Son  of  God ;  or,  the  Son 
of  God  came  forth  from  the  virgin  when  Christ  was  born.  In 
his  eagerness  to  avoid  the  least  conception  of  any  mixture  of 
the  two  natures,  he  separated  them  so  far,  that  the  true  and 
living  union  was  lost.  Yet  he  would  not  be  understood  as  if  he 
were  teaching  two  sons,  a  Son  of  man  and  a  Son  of  God,  in  the 
one  Christ.     After  the  assumption  of  the  human  nature  he 
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said,  the  Logos  mast  not  be  called  Son  independently  and 
separated  from  the  human  nature,  else  we  should  have  two  sons. 

The  consequences  to  whioh  his  system  must  very  naturally 
leady  and  which  were  soon  seen  by  others,  he  himself  most 
probably  did  not  anticipate.  He  only  wanted  to  exclude  every 
kind  of  mingling  or  mixture  of  the  natures;  both,  without  any 
alteration  as  to  completeness  and  substantiality,  were  always 
to  be  recognized  in  the  one  Saviour.  Such  a  union  as  the 
Alexandrians  taught  he  could  not  conceive  of  without  mixture. 
Further,  he  did  not  distinguish  sharply  enough  between  nature 
and  person,  olMrta  and  Iminnafft^.  These  words  were  sometimes 
used  synonymously,  and  this  caused  misconception  and  confu- 
sion. 

Ncstorius,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  was  neither  the  first 
nor  the  only  one  who  held  and  taught  this  doctrine.  Theodore 
of  Mopsucstia  and  others  had  substantially  expressed  the  same 
views.  In  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  theologians,  who 
taught  a  communication  of  the  divine  attributes  tq  the  human 
nature,  they  held  that  even  Kfree  human  wiU  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  But,  though  each  nature  is 
distinctively  itself  after  the  union,  yet  there  is  only  (me  person. 
There  are  not  two  sons,  but  there  is  only  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Ood,  with  whom  the  man  Jesus  is  united  and  par- 
takes of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son. 

The  sermons  which  Nestorius  preached  against  the  epithet, 
Mapia  ^eor^xoc,  caused  general  dissatisfaction  and  great  dis- 
turbance. He  was  even  interrupted  in  his  preaching  and  ac- 
cused of  tearing  Christ  asunder.  Among  all  the  bishops  it  was 
especially  Cyril  of  Alexandria  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  rise  up 
against  Ncstorius.  Whether  true  seal  for  orthodoxy,  or  partly 
a  natural  disposition  to  quarrel,  or  jealousy  on  account  of  his 
opponent's  high  position  and  fame  as  an  orator,  of  which  some 
accuse  him,  may  have  incited  him,  must  remain  undecided.  It 
is  farther  not  certain  how  far  Cyril  himself  had  clear  insight 
into  the  matter  under  dispute,  for  he  expressed  himself  differ- 
ently at  different  times.     He  wrote  twelve  anathemas  against 
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Ne8toriu8,  to  which  Nestorius  responded  with  twelve  counter- 
anathemas. 

In  this  connection  it  is  in  place  to  consider  Cjrirs  doctrine. 
In  charch  histories  he  is  generally  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  orthodoxy.  This  honor  we  mnst  deny  him,  though 
we  do  not  deny  that  he  did  the  Church  good  service.  By  some 
lie  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  haughty  and  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion. His  enemies  may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  his  faults. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  not  now  to  do  with  his  character, 
but  with  his  doctrine.  He  taught  rightly  such  a  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  that  the  (yi\ene9s  of  the  perwn  was  pre- 
served; that  two  self-conscious  beings,  two  egaa,  were  abso- 
lutely excluded.  He  deserves  credit  for  pointing  to  the  fact, 
which  Athanasius  also  had  done,  that  the  Logo9  not  only  had 
(usumed  a  human  nature,  but  that  He  had  Himself  become  man, 
had  identified  Himself  with  humanity.  At  the  same  time  be 
refutes  the  notion  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  natures  and  of  a 
transmutation  of  the  one  into  the  other.  If  he  had  stopped 
here  or  built  his  system  consistently  upon  this  true  principle, 
he  might  have  attained  to  the  full  truth.  But  he  also  diverged; 
in  his  further  expositions  he  swerved  from  his  proper  and 
scriptural  views  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Nestorian  doc- 
trine. So  he  contradicted  himself,  as,  however,  others  in  this 
controversy  also  had  done.  He  sees  in  Christ  not  only  one 
perMOfiy  but  even  one  nature;  he  so  blends  the  attributes  pecu- 
liar to  each  nature  that  the  Godhead  and  divine  perfections 
were  transferred  to  the  human  nature.  This  did  not  at  all 
aoond  orthodox,  and  it  was  not,  or  if,  in  the  judgment  of  any 
denomination,  it  is  deemed  orthodox,  it  was  not  scriptural. 
Cyril's  doctrine  contained  the  germ,  if  not  more,  of  the  later 
Eotyohianism.  In  his  zeal  he,  like  others,  was  driven  to  false 
extremes. 

Both  Cyril  and  Nestorius  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  already  practically  looked  upon  as  the  head  qf  the 
Church.  Cielestine  decided,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
favor  of  Cyril,  who  no  doubt  was  nearer  the  truth,  and  de- 
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manded  of  NestorioB  to  reeede  from  his  error.  This  be  re- 
fused to  do.  In  481  a  council  was  held  at  Ephesns,  where  the 
teaching  of  Nestorios  was  condemned  as  heresy^  he  himself 
deposed  from  office^  and  the  anathema  of  the  Church  was  pro* 
nouneed  upon  him.  With  these  proceedings,  howeyer,  not  all 
the  fathers  were  agreed,  and  the  strife  continued.  Undor  the 
influence  and  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  IL, 
a  formula  of  peace  was  fabricated,  to  which  it  was  thought  all 
parties  should  agree.  Some  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Alexandrians,  some  to  the  Antiochians.  In  this  formula  are 
distinguished  two  natureM  in  the  one  Christ.  The  use  of  the 
term  ^eor6xoc  is  permitted.  The  attributes  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour  may  be  applied  either  to  the  person  of  Christ  without 
distinction  of  natures  or  to  the  one  or  the  other  nature.  The 
object  of  the  Emperor  was  good.  He  desired  peace,  without 
which  the  Church  can  never  prosper,  and  he  wanted  to  promote 
peace  by  authority.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  did 
not  succeed.  An  emperor  may  make  laws  for  his  people ;  but 
when  he  undertakes  to  dictate  peace  and  unity  of  faith,  it  must 
prove  a  failure.  The  less  he  interferes  in  questions  of  doe- 
trine,  the  better  it  is.  Most  probably,  Theodosius  himself  un- 
derstood very  little  of  the  whole  matter,  and  stood,  in  this 
case,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  his  theologians.  The 
creed  thus  formed  could  not  satisfy  any  party  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  was  not  direct,  precise  and  positive  enough ;  the 
differences  of  the  ideas  of  contending  parties  were  more  or  less 
concealed,  but  were  not  removed.  Although  Cyril  himself  and 
the  other  fathers  at  the  council — ^many  to  please  the  Emperor, 
not  from  conviction — gave  their  names  end  assent  to  the  new 
formula,  yet  the  peace  was  of  short  duration.  While  for  a  few 
years  peace  was  preserved  outwardly,  the  fire  of  contention 
was  glowing  under  the  ashes,  and  was  ready  to  break  out  into 
flames  on  any  occasion.  It  was  Cyril  that  stirred  the  fire  and 
cause^  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel. 

In  433  he  declared,  in  contradiction  to  the  decision  given  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  duality  of  the  natures  in  Christ  was  to  be 
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eonfined  to  the  divine  and  human  attributes^  forgetting  or  over- 
looking that  the  difference  of  attributes  was  founded  upon  the 
difference  of  naiwe  per  ae.  Ho  said  after  the  incarnation  there 
was  only  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos.  This  was  very 
ambiguous^  and  could  be  construed  in  different  ways.  He 
could  be  understood  as  teaching  that  by  the  act  of  incarnation 
the  one  nature^the  human — was  translated  into  the  divine  or 
absorbed  by  it,  or  perhaps,  with  more  truth,  that  both  natures 
were  so  blended  together  and  amalgamated  that  only  one  nature 
remained,  but  with  divine  and  human  attributes.  Affirming 
two  classes  of  attributes  without  the  corresponding  two  natures* 
is,  of  course,  a  contradiction.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  bishops* 
and  monks  understood  him  in  the  latter  sense,  and  turned  it  to* 
their  advantage.  But  his  opponents  took  his  words  in  the 
same  sense,  and  protested  against  his  doctrine. 

In  place  of  the  deposed  Nestor  ins,  Flavian  ascended  the  pa^ 
triarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.  Eutyches,  archimandrite  of 
a  cloister  in  the  neighborhood,  now  gave  definite  shape  and 
form  to  the  ideas  which  heretofore  were  expressed  only  occa- 
sionally. By  him  the  germ  was  developed  into  a  system.  Like 
Neetorius,  he  was*  a  pious  man,  and  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  narrow-minded  and  of  limited  knowledge,  short- 
sighted and  intolerant,  like  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
He  was  a  monk,  and  his  piety  of  a  monkish  character.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  either  of  the  two. 
They  both  preferred  deposition  and  banishment ;  both  suffered 
rough  and  cruel  treatment,  and  bore  the  anathemas  of  the 
church  rather  than  deny  what  they  regarded  as  the  truth.. 
Though  they  were  not  orthodox,  thongh  their  views  were  surely 
erroneous,  yet  their  faithfulness  and  constancy  deserve  our  es- 
teem much  more  than  the  suppleness  and  pliability  of  those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  office  and  honor,  and  for  the  favor  of  the  multi- 
tude, sign  creeds  against  conviction,  may  they  be  ever  so  ortho- 
dox. 

£utyches  did  not  mean  to  diffei  materially  from  Cyril,  who 
was  regarded  as  orthodox*.    Let  as  now  look  into  his  system.. 
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He  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Nestorius.     Whilst,  accord* 
ing  to  Nestorias,  the  union  of  the  two  indiyidual  natures  in 
Ohrist  was  only  mechanical,  according  to  Eatjches  the  union 
was  so  close  that  it  ooald  not  jastly  be  called  a  union,  because 
the  human  nature  entirely  lost  its  identity  and  integrity,  and 
was  wholly  assimilated  to  the  dirine.    His  words  are :  ^^  Before 
the  union  there  were  two  natures;  after  the  union  there  was 
only  one,  that  of  the  Logos.''     This  is  the  same  language  which 
Cyril  had  used.     What  his  notion  was  about  this  union  it  is 
difficult  to  state  correctly.     Either  he  conceived  in  his  mind  an 
ideal  human  being  which  became  real  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  union  with  the  Logos,  or,  which  is  es;»entially  the  same, 
that  God  prepared  a  human  being  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
with  which  the  Son  of  God  became  united.     His  meaning  was 
not,  however,  as  is  sometimes  wrongly  imputed  to  him,  that  the 
nature  of  Ohrist  was  a  mixture  of  the  divine  and  human,  being 
neither  purely  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  it  was  this :   The  hu- 
man nature^  or  that  human  being  with  which  the  Logos  entered 
into  union,  was  identified  with  him,  became  deified,  was  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  Logos,  and  consequently  ceased  to 
ei^ist  as  an  integral  part  of  Christ.     The  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
has  great  similarity  to  the  later  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
municatio  idiomatum.     The  divine  attributes  and  perfections  of 
the  Logos  are  communicated  to  the  man  Jesus ;  thus  his  hu- 
manity was  dissolved  and  consumed  as  wood  is  consumed  by 
fire,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  fire  itself.     The  predecessors  of 
Eutyches,  holding  his  theory,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  whom 
he  could  refer  and  appeal,  were  among  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  church ;  not  only  a  Cyril,  but  an  Athanasias,  a 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen  and  others.     Some  of  them,  for  instance, 
used  the  illustration  of  the  red-hot  iron.     Gregory  had  com- 
pared the  relation  of  the  human  nature  to  Ohrist  to  a  drop  of 
vinegar  which  is  poured  into  the  ocean  and  there  disappears. 

As  in  the  case  of  Nestorius,  now  again  both  parties  appealed 
to  the  Roman  bishop.  Leo  of  Rome  rejected  the  teaching  of 
JSutyches,  and  demanded  his  deposition.     He  did  still  more. 
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After  he  had  reeeiyed  full  information  about  the  controversy 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  council,  which  had  in  the 
meantime  (a.  d.  448)  been  held  at  Constantinople  when  Eaty- 
ches  was  deposed,  he  wrote  a  doctrinal  letter  to  Flavian,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  the  so-called  ^'  Epistola  dogmatica  ad  Flavi- 
annm/'  which  is  distinguished  by  its  clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  which  has  justly  become  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  church.  This  epistle  contains  the  best,  fullest  and 
clt^arest  view  of  the  mystery  of  incarnation  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  expressed  by  any  one,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  heard  and  received  at  the  next  ecumenical  council 
may  easily  be  imagined.  It  became  not  only  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  confession  soon  afterwards  issued,  but  was  itself, 
with  few  modifications,  embodied  in  it. 

With  the  deposition  of  Eutyches  the  victory  of  orthodoxy 
was  not  yet  entirely  gained;  heterodoxy  again  obtained  the 
ascendency  for  a  short  season.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dios* 
coma,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  successor  to  Cyril,  the  so-called 
*' robber  synod  "  was  held  at  Ephesns  a.d.  449 ;  Eutyches  was 
reinstated  ;  Flavian  was  deposed,  cruelly  treated  and  banished. 
This  triumph  of  heresy  and  open  violence  happily  did  not 
last  long.  Shortly  after  the  episode  at  Ephesus  the  emperor 
Mareianus  summoned  an  ecumenical  council,  to  be  held  at 
Chalcedon  in  the  year  451.  This  council  was  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  attending  bishops  the  largest,  in  regard  to  outward 
display  the  most  glorious  of  all  church  assemblies,  and  in  re- 
gard to  importance  it  was  not  inferior  to  any.  It  had,  indeed, 
a  great  work  to  perform.  To  restore  the  peace  of  the  church, 
to  unite  opposing  parties,  and  to  bring  the  disturbed  elements 
to  rest  by  forming  a  creed  on  the  person  of  Christ  which  should 
be  the  norm  of  faith  for  Christianity, — this  was  the  main  ob- 
ject. The  confession  which  was  drawn  up  by  that  venerable 
assembly  alone  concerns  us  at  present.  Leo's  epistle  ad 
Flavianum  and  the  twelve  anathemas  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius 
were  the  basis  of  this  new  creed,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
which  is  the  following : 
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The  one  Son  of  Ood,  Jeans  Christ,  is  perfect  in  His  divinity 
and  perfect  in  His  hnmanitj ;  truly  God  and  truly  man,  con- 
sisting of  a  reasonable  soul  (against  Apollinaris)  and  a  human 
body ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to  His  diyinity, 
and  of  the  same  essence  with  us  as  to  His  humanity,  like 
(bfioobaeo^)  unto  us  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  sin. 
The  two  natures  exist  in  Him  without  mixture  and  transforma- 
tion, also  without  division  or  separation.  The  distinction  of 
natures  is  not  abolished  by  the  union,  but  to  each  remain  its 
peculiar  properties  and  attributes  unchanged ;  both  natures  sub- 
sist in  the  one  person  and  mode  of  being.  There  are  not  two 
sons  separated  into  two  persons,  but  it  is  the  one  and  the  same 
Son,  the  only  begotten  from  the  Pather,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  confession  has  become,  and  at  least  in  theory  and  in  its 
main  tenets  has  remained,  the^crecd  of  the  orthodox  church,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  well.  We  mean,  of  oourse, 
specially  the  theological  portion  of  the  Church,  for  the  people 
know  hardly  anything  even  of  the  existence  of  this  creed* 
Most  of  the  fathers  subscribed  their  names  to  it,  whether  from 
real  conviction  or  from  other  motives  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge. 
Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  criticise  it.  With  this  result  the 
long  controversies  on  the  person  of  Christ  were  in  the  main 
ended,  and  the  church  was  at  rest.  The  later  monophjsitic 
and  monotheletic  controversies  were  but  a  few  flashes  of  light- 
ning after  the  storm,  which  did  not  agitate  the  church  at  large. 
Nestorianism  and  Entychianism  were  alike  rejected.  The 
church  had  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  victory.  Though  heresy 
had  not  died  out  altogether,  for  small  fractions  of  both  ex- 
cluded parties  still  remained  and  have  existed  up  to  the  present 
day ;  but  they  have  always  been  regarded  as  sects,  and  have 
had  very  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  further  development  of 
church-doctrines. 

After  this  historical  outline  of  the  christological  controToray, 
we  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  our  essay,  which  will  be  a  criti- 
cal review  of,  and  some  explanatory  remarks  upon  the  subject 
in  question. 
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1.  The  church  had  a  perfect  right  and  duty  to  watch  over 
the  purefaiih  as  well  as  the  life  of  her  members,  especially  of 
those  who  were  called  to  be  spiritual  teachers  and  leaders  of 
whole  congregations ;  she  had  therefore  also  a  right  to  reject 
and  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  and  of  Eutyches,  and 
even  to  depose  them  from  office ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  did  this,  and  the  treatment  these  men  and  their  adher- 
ents received,  can  in  no  wise  be  justified,  neither  by  our  modern 
standard  of  tolerance,  nor  by  Scripture,  which  admonishes  us 
to  bear  with  an  erring  brother  and  to  restore  him  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness.  This  rule  was  too  often  forgotten  on  both  sides. 
The  weapons  of  the  warfare  waged  by  those  Christians  were 
not  always  spiritual,  but  frequently  very  carnal.  It  was  a 
rude  age  in  which  they  lived,  an  age  full  of  excitement  and 
irritation ;  fanaticism  was  too  easily  taken  for  pious  zeal ;  and 
by  hard  measures,  even  by  violence,  they  meant  so  serve  Ood. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider  that  truth  is  a  precious 
thing,  and  as  a  rule  it  can  neither  be  gained  nor  preserved 
without  struggles  and  contentions.  Sometimes  it  is  even  neces- 
sary to  cut  an  otherwise  useful  member  from  the  body,  in 
order  to  keep  the  body  sound.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  in  contending  for  the  truth  we  are  all  liable  to  err ;  that 
the  convictions  even  of  an  opponent  must  be  regarded,  and 
finally  that  each  one  will  have  to  give  an  account  for  himself; 
self-recollection  will  save  us  from  being  too  harsh  and  severe, 
and  too  quick  in  pronouncing  anathemas. 

Those  controversies  were  not,  what  some  have  tried  to  make 
them,  a  mere  dispute  about  words ;  fundamental  truths  were 
involved.  Both  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  consistently 
carried  out  affect  materially  the  work  of  redemption,  and  shake 
the  foundation  of  our  hopes ;  because  in  neither  system  is  a 
full  and  true  incarnation  of  Christ  recognized.  According  to 
Nestorius,  we  have  only  the  union  of  the  Logos  with  a  man  or 
a  human  individual ;  the  Logos  himself  has  not  become  one 
.with  humanity ;  he  is  no  real  member  of  our  race ;  there  is  no 
true,  living  and  direct  connection  between  him  and  our  nature. 
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His  work,  humiliation^  salTering  and  death  loses  its  infinite 
value,  as  it  is  rather  the  man  Jesus  who  suffered,  whilst  the 
Logos  had  no  direct  part  in  it.  According  to  Eutyches,  God 
did  not  become  man^  but  a  man,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Logos,  became  Ood.  Instead  of  speaking  of  an  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  it  would  be  more  consistent,  proper  and  true 
to  speak  of  a  deification  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  man.  If 
Eutyches'  ideas  were  correct  Christ  was  not  truly  human  ;  He 
never  had  any  real  human  wants,  feelings  or  sympathies.  His 
temptations  and  trials,  His  victory  over  sin.  His  obedience 
unto  death,  all  this  has  no  moral  significance  for  us,  and  He 
can  therefore  neither  be  an  example  for  us,  nor  a  comfort  to  us 
in  our  trials.  He  does  not,  and  never  did,  know  anything  of 
the  condition  of  a  poor,  weak  human  creature  from  His  own 
personal  experience.  Then  He  is  not  that  High  Priest  who,  not 
because  He  is  a  merciful  God,  but  because  He  was  tempted  Khe 
ourselves^  can  have  pity  upon  us. 

In  this  connection,  we  shall  in  a  few  words  touch  a  point, 
which  is  another  mystery  in  His  person,  and  which,  we  are 
aware,  may  call  forth  objections.  Does  not  this  Person, 
capable  of  being  tempted  like  ourselves,  imply  the  poutbUUy  of 
sin  ?  Wherefore  would  the  Scriptures  lay  so  much  weight  upon 
Christ's  innocency,  on  His  temptations  and  obedience  ?  how 
could  thoy  direct  our  attention  to  these  facts  accompanied  with 
the  exhortation,  that  we  herein  find  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment and  take  Him  as  our  example,  litYi^poeeihiUty  of  sin  on  His 
part  is  entirely  excluded?  If  Adam  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
''  non  posse  peeeare  "  his  temptation  would  have  been  a  mock- 
temptation.  Is  this  different  with  the  second  Adam  ?  If  we 
make  full  earnest  with  His  true  humanity,  we  have  a  right  to 
exclude  from  Him  all  aetual  sin  and  a  ttn-stoin^  condition,  hni 
we  must  admit  the  poasibUtijf  of  sinning.  His  humanity  was 
like  that  of  our  first  Adam  before  the  fall.  Further,  if  Christ 
possessed  all  the  divine  attributes  in  His  state  of  humiliation,  if 
he  was  omniscient  in  embryo  and  was  governing  the  world  while* 
hanging  on   the  cross,  then  all  that  the  Bible  tells  of  His 
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grmdnal  deTelopment,  His  growing  in  the  spirit  is  mere  sham. 
Emtyohianism  leads  naturally  and  necessarily  either  to  patri* 
passianism  or  docetism. 

2.  If  we  inquire,  bow  it  was  possible  that  Christians  of  that 
age  could  be  engaged  in  such  bitter  and  passionate  controvert 
sies  for  so  many  centuries,  two  answers  may  be  given,  besides 
what  has  been  hinted  already.  The  Church  was  not  only 
anxious  to  preserve  the  unity  of  faith,  which  was  right  and 
proper,  but  she  wanted  also  uniformity  of  theological  views 
and  expreisiona.  This,  however,  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  in  regard  to  such  mysterious  and  unsearchable  matters,  is 
impossible,  although  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  ever  so  desirable. 

Another  fact  is  also  of  great  importance.  Technical  theo« 
logical  terminology  was  not  yet  fully  established.  The  con* 
tending  fathers  were  not  always  clear  in  their  conceptions^ 
neither  did  they  always  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  they  did  use ;  hence  they  contradicted  themselves  some- 
times without  knowing  it,  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  Nestorianism, 
some  bordered  on  Eutychianism  ;  attempting  to  avoid  this,  the 
other  bordered  on  Nestorianism.  Words  of  different  mean- 
ing were  often  used  synonymously ;  again,  one  person  used 
the  same  word  in  one  sense,  whilst  another  used  it  in  another 
sense.  For  instance,  the  word  bnhtnaat^  was  used  for  ohala  or 
fcWcCy  and  vice  versa.  Even  the  word  npdaumop^  person,  did 
not  necessarily  imply  a  self-conscious  ego.  So  if  one  used  the 
word  natura  or  ^lurt^  in  the  abstract,  and  another  used  it  in  the 
conerete,  the  conception  was  different.  This  uncertainty  and 
unsettled  use  of  theological  terms  caused  naturally  much  mis- 
understanding and  confusion.  Theologians  were  tinged  with 
philosophical  ideas,  without  being  real  philosophers,  though 
some  few  of  them  were  deep  and  sharp  thinkers ;  the  majority, 
however,  no  doubt  pious,  but  narrow-minded,  intolerant  chiU 
dren  of  their  age,  with  only  superficial  learning,  could  hardly 
avoid  misconceptions  and  self-contradictions ;  hence  arose 
controversies  when  they  entered  into  the  field  of  theological 
speealation. 
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8.  At  the  bottom  of  all  false  notions  about  the  diTine-hnman 
oonstitation  of  Christ,  and  the  main  cause  of  confusion,  was  a 
false  pre-supposition.  The  root  was  not  sound,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  which  grew  out  of  it  could  not  be  sound.  To  draw 
correct  conclusions  the  premise  must  be  correct.  The  false 
principle,  from  which  botii  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  started  out 
and  upon  which  they  built  their  systems,  was  the  idea  that  the 
Son  of  God  united  Himself  with  or  took  upon  Him  a  human 
nature,  in  concrete,  or  rather  a  human  individual.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  men  connected  with  that  controversy  cherished  this 
fundamentally  wrong  idea ;  only  a  few  of  them  occasionally 
hinted  at  the  true  principle.  Those  orthodox  bishops  who 
maintained  against  Apollinaris  that  the  Logos  assumed  a  whole 
human  nature,  consisting  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  or  reasonable 
soul,  held  to  the  same  false  principle,  and  contradicted 
themselves,  asserting  and  denying  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  They  asserted  a  reoBonable  human  souZ,  yet  denied  hu- 
man peraonaUty,  We  can  conceive  of  human  attributes  in  ab* 
stracto,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  human  body«  soul  and 
spirit  in  abstracto,  as  the  spirit  or  reasonable  soul  is  the  very 
person-formiDg  principle  in  man.  Even  the  confession  of 
ChalcedoD  is  not  altogether  free  from  this  false  root-idea.  It 
appeared  again  in  the  monotheletic  controversy,  when  the 
Church  declared  that  there  were  two  wills  {Oijlifiara^)  in  Chrisi. 
In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  orthodoxy  of  duothelematism  we 
say  that  it  pre-supposes  a  twofold  personality,  for  only  a  perwn 
can  have  a  wiU^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  There  were 
not  two  fjoHle  in  Christ ;  but  two  different  modes  of  energy^  or  two 
energies  {ivipyuai) — divine  and  human — ^must  be  ascribed  to 
Him. 

From  the  standpoint  which  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  had  taken, 
they  could  only  arrive  at  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  did  arrive,*or  at  a  third  conclusion,  name- 
ly, a  mixture  of  natures,  a  being  neither  divine  nor  human. 
Both  agreed  on  the  first  axiom ;  both  said  before  the  union  there 
were  two  natures.     Then  they  separated,  and,  as  we  have  seen. 
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trrived  at  opposite  poles.  The  true  sziom  would  have  been : 
b^ore  the  anion  (better,  before  the  inearnation)  there  was  in 
the  Mediator  only  <m«  natare— -that  of  the  dirine  Logos ;  from 
this  principle  at  the  foundation  of  Ghristologj  it  would  at  least 
have  been  possible  to  build  up  a  system  of  truth, 

4.  lu  the  whole  Scripture  we  find  it  nowhere  tlEtught  that  the 
Son  of  Ood  took  upon  Him  or  asiumed  a  human  nature^  or 
uniied  himself  with  a  human  nature,  much  less  a  human  indi- 
Tidualy  personal  or  impersonal,  but  He,  He  HimUlf  beeamo 
man;  i  Ufoc  adp^  ifiv^xo.  The  Word  was  made  flesh.  Ood 
manifested  Himself  in  the  flesh.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Christological  question  under  consideration.  Could 
we  comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  then  the  whole 
divine-human  life  and  work  of  Christ  would  be  explained  to  us. 

Only  as  He  Himself  the  Logos  beoamo  man,  He  became,  in 
troth,  one  of  us,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  humanity,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  centre.  He  is  Himself  the  Seed  of  David,  the 
Son  of  man,  not  a  human  individual  united  with  Him.  In*  tkio 
sense  only  may  it  be  said  that  He  took  upon  Him  human  nature 
in  abstracto,  or  humanity,  as  He  entered  into  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man life  and  partook  of  that  which  belongs  essentially  to  human 
nature  in  its  normal  state.  But  after  His  incarnation,  as  well 
as  before  that  which  formed  His  personality,  the  self-conscious 
ego,  the  life-centre  of  His  being  was  and  remained  always  the 
Logos.  This  is  self-evident.  We  shall  return  to  this  point 
again.  At  present  only  this.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  in 
the  life  of  Christ  of  a  duality  of  persons  or  a  duality  of  will  in 
Him,  but  there  is  a  twofold  eonaeinuneoo  of  the  one  person^ 
namely,  the  consciousness  of  being  (he  Son  of  Ood,  and  of 
having  become  man.  Whenever  He  speaks  of  Himself,  whether 
calling  himself  the  Son  of  Man  or  the  Son  of  God,  whatever 
He  is  performing  and  in  whatever  condition  we  may  flnd  Him, 
driving  out  demons  or  tempted  of  the  devil.  Himself  hungry  or 
feeding  thousands,  stilling  the  tempest  or  in  agony  of  death,  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  or  upon  the  cross.  He  is  always 
Uie  same  Ome  who  was  with  the  Father  from  eternity  and  one 
21 
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with  Him,  bat  who  had  come  into  the  world  and  is  now  living 
in  the  condition  and  capacity  of  men ;  the  same  One  who  was 
rich  became  poor.  Bat  the  incarnation  was  no  more  a  transla- 
tion of  divinity  into  humanity  than  it  was  the  reverse. 

Bat  what  conception  can  we  form  of  the  incarnation,  of  this  en- 
tering of  the  Logos  into  haman  conditions  and  relations  ?  Dare 
we  assnme  any  limitation  of  the  divine  Logos?  Certainly,  al- 
though we  do  not  understand  and  comprehend  it.  All  revelation 
of  Ood  is  in  some  way  a  coming  forth  out  of  Himself  and  a  con- 
descension to  the  creature.  The  theophanies  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, when  Jehovah  appeared  in  human  or  angelic  form  to 
the  patriarchs  and  to  others,  these  we  do  not  understand  either ;  but 
theophanies  also  include  some  mysterious  limitation ;  they  were 
the  very  anticipations  and  types  of  the  incarnation,  with  this 
difference :  what  then  took  place  sporadically  was  here  perma- 
nent ;  what  then  was  only  a  phenomenon  became  here  nature 
by  the  process  of  human  conception  and  birth.  If  it  may  be 
asked,  How  is  this  possible?  the  answer  is.  We  do  not  know. 
It  is  not  for  man  at  all  to  decide  what  is  possible  with  Ood  and 
what  not.  But  this  we  know :  every  thing  which  is  not  contra- 
dictory in  itself  is  possible  with  Ood ;  and  we  know  further 
that  what  is  po$Mle  for  ditdne  amnipatenee  is  not  less  poseible 
for  divine  love. 

5.  Some  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation when  we  consider  the  question:  Who  became  man? 
Here  we  approach  another  mystery.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is :  Not  the  Father,  not  deity  as  such,  but  one  person  of 
the  Gk)dhead  (Oottheit),  the  Son  or  Logos.  As  the  Soriptnres 
on  the  one  hand  plainly  assert  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  of 
Ood  and  clearly  distinguish  Him  from  all  creatures,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  clearly  do  they  distinguish  the  Son  from 
the  Father — a  distinction  which  is  even  implied  in  the  names. 
We  venture  a  step  further.  Not  only  does  Scripture  diatiD- 
tinguish  between  the  Father  and  Son,  but  Scripture  ascribes  to 
the  Son  positively,  a  certain  subordination  to  the  Father,  not 
only  after  the  ineaiaiation,  but  a  subordination  that  existed 
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from  eternity  and  will  continue  through  all  eternity.  Many 
paaaages  ooold  be  quoted  in  proof.  We  shall  limit  oarselvee  to 
but  a  few.  The  Father  has  life  absolutely  in  Himself,  the  Son 
has  life  of  the  Father.  Here  may  also  be  applied  the  terms  • 
begptten  and  bom.  The  Son  does  nothing  but  what  He  seeth 
the  Father  do,  the  same  doth  likewise  also  the  Son.  The  Fa- 
ther is  the  giving  One,  the  Son  the  receiving  One.  At  the 
consummation  of  all  things  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  Son  Himself  will  be  subject  to  God  the  Father, 
who  had  subjected  all  things  unto  the  Son.  If  this  subordina- 
tion be  taken  as  Arianism  we  demur ;  the  subjection  is  not  the 
subordination  of  a  er$ature  under  the  OreaUn',  neither  is  it  $ 
difference  in  the  divine  es$enee,  but  a  difference  as  to  the  per^ 
son,  the  hypostasis ;  the  subordination  is  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  in  the  very  highest,  the  divine  sense. 

6.  Of  the  Son  then  we  affirm  that  by  the  fact  of  incarnation 
a  certain  limitation  of  divine  glory  and  divine  perfections  took 
place.  This  limitation  is  witnessed  by  the  whole  appearance 
of  Ohrist  on  earth ;  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  confession  of 
the  whole  church ;  and  inferred  if  there  is  any  truth  in  His 
humiliation,  which  cannot  consistently  be  referred  to  anything 
else  than  to  His  becoming  man,  and  living,  suffering  and  dying 
as  man.  In  proof  of  what  has  here  been  said  we  refer  to  St. 
Paul's  words  in  his  epistle  to  the  Phil.,  chap.  2,  vs.  5-8.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  open  his  Bible  and  read  the  passage. 

These  words  cannot  well  be  disregarded  in  this  connection, 
because  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  bear  directly 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  They  are  very  differently  ex- 
plained, according  to  the  theological  standpoint  that  some  men 
take  beforehand.  Those  theologians,  especially  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  who  hold  to  the  Communicatip  idiomatum  (maintained 
by  the  reformer  Brensius,  of  Wuertenberg,  and  inserted  in  the 
<*  Formula  Concordia  '*)  apply  the  whole  passage  from  v.  6 
to  the  lifs  of  Chru^  on  earth.  Accordingly  He  was  in  the  form 
of  God  (iMpip^  dtw)  after  His  incarnation,  and  as  man ;  He 
in  full  possession  of  all  divine  perfection^,  but  He  did  not 
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The  irs«m«iit9  is  fiwpsr  of  Ais  cxplsnatioa  are  the  foUow- 
tng :  L  Ths  etransi  Lsgss  cssaoC  be  set  as  an  example  for 
±,  Thm  JiiKsnMifisB  ss  sadi  wss  no  hamiliation.  We 
ad  1.  The  Logos^  as  He  pre-ensted  with  the  Ftther, 
im  ths  0^f^  ^^^M  >>  B^  set  as  an  example  for  Christians,  but 
1^  Bs  hsiailiiiiiiiii  sf  Himself  and  in  laying  aside  His  divine 
gfory  for  th«ir  sake,  is  emptying  Himself  {iaurbv  ixivwtn)  of 
the  farm  of  God,  ele.  As  He,  the  Son  of  Ood,  in  BLis  bfinite 
love  stooped  so  lov,  ts  Eve  in  the  condition  of  men  and  to  be 
one  with  them,  in  order  to  redeem  them  and  transform  them 
into  the  dirine  image,  so  should  Christians  be  liko-minded,  denj- 
iog  themselves,  aerring  their  brethren  and  their  fellow-men  in 
hamble  love,  and  showing  obedience  to  God  onto  death.  This 
is  the  tertium  ecmparmiiam$  of  the  passage,  and  the  exhorts^ 
tioD  ukeit  in  this  sense  is  obvionsly  moch  stronger,  ad  2. 
Whether  the  incarnation  m$  tmek  is  a  hamiliation  or  not  we 
shall  no%  discais  here.  Bot  under  the  cirenmstanees  it  eer- 
taint  J  was.  He  was  bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law,  to 
lire  among  sinnerSi  to  be  always  snrroondad  by  sin,  was  at- 
taoke^l  hj  BID  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  was  bora  to  be 
Itmpted.  to  safer,  to  die.     This  was  knsuliation. 

We  believe  aod  art  eosrisced  that  the  popf^  9uA  refers  to 
ihf  ilati?  of  Christ  hrfor^  His  beeossisg  man,  and  the  xirw^cc  re- 
fcre  ta  His  if^cx^rfrntiom^  This  is  the  irst  and  natsral  impres- 
tlou  vhii^h  x\k9  passage  sHkes  spos  ymrj  impartial  and  on* 
pf^ttdH"^  reader.    Xvery  oiker  iaierpretslioo  is  smto  or  less 
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artificial.    And  only  in  thU  senae  is  there  fall  troth  in  the 
incarnation  and  the  manhood  of  Christ. 

7.  Many  Theologians  deny  that  the  personal  principley  the 
aelf-conscions  ego  in  Ohrist,  was  the  Logos.  They  say,  neither 
the  divine  nor  the  human  ezoInsiTely,  or  per  se,  made  np  the 
personality,  bat  both  in  their  union,  whereby  Christ  became  a 
divine-hnman  I  or  ego.  Bat  here  at  bottom  again  lies  the 
eame  false  principle  that  two  different  parts  or  beings  were 
united.  For  such  a  personality  would  be  neither  truly  divine 
nor  truly  human,  but  a  mixture  or  composition  of  both — ^Euty- 
ehianism  only  in  another  form.  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  ^  History 
of  Christian  Doctrine,"  compares  the  person  of  Christ  with  the 
person  of  man^  It  is  true  that  man,  created  in  the  image  of 
Ood,  offers  the  best  illustration  of  the  relation  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ.  But  Dr.  Shedd's  comparison  is  a  failure, 
for  he  proves  in  reality  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  intends 
to  prove.  He  says :  *>  The  personality  (of  man),  the  self-con- 
sciousness is  the  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  two  (t.€.,  of  the 
body  and  spirit,  the  material  and  immaterial  part  in  man) 
Neither  one  of  itself  makes  the  person.''  And  again :  ^'Neither 
Uie  material  part  nor  the  mental  part  taken  by  itself  and  in 
sep«ration,  constitutes  the  personality ;  otherwise  every  human 
indiridual  would  be  two  persons  in  juxtaposition,"  We  are 
really  surprised  at  Dr.  Shedd's  reasoning.  His  premise  is  en-> 
tirely  wrong ;  hence  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  wrong  also. 
Man  consists  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  part,  of  a  physi-? 
cal  and  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  nature.  Here,  then,  in  man 
is  a  twofold  nature,  but  only  one  personality.  Now,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  material  or  physical  part  has  no  etrnteicmneia  what^ 
ever  and  constitutes  no  personality  apart  from  the  spiritual 
nature ;  but  the  immaterial  part,  the  recMnabU  mnd  or  spirit 
in  man,  is  conscious  of  self,  is  an  I,  an  ego  aoUljf  independsni 
of  the  phynoal  nature.  After  soul  and  body  are  separated  and 
the  whole  physical  organism  is  decayed  and  dissolved  in  the 
grave,  then  the  spirit  (or  soul)  lives  on  in  the  spirit  world  as  & 
self-conscious  personality.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  spirft  ia 
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aad  w^  CMi  be  properl j  uh 
mi  la  <f  Ut  TMyfniin  br  ns  oaIj  if  riewed  in  this 
b  fOfed  tti  diA  Fmber  like  ocber  pioos  men ;  bj 
r  Ibvi  m  imbnkm  cornqmnioft  wilb  die  Fstber,  Ho 
m  dm  ]mw^  uui  Hia  will  Im  alwajs  submitted  to  tho 
f  viIL  I  eaiB«  inbi  the  world,  ftot  to  do  my  own  will, 
bis  dtt  win  ijf  the  Facber  wbo  gent  me.  Tbis  was  His  meat, 
9bt  m  I  will,  but  as  tbaii  wilE ;  this  was  tbe  key-note  of  His 
Qfa.  Hs  exercised  And  I«mnied  obedience  by  OTerooming  all 
tempcftdono  to  fallow  Km  awn  will,  as  we  see  especially  in  His 
stmg^  m  tkm  desert  sad  »till  more  iQ  the  agony  of  Geths^n* 
aiML  Hn  bttSMa  condition  was  so  forcibly  apparent  that  it 
took  enlightened  ey^  to  perceire  the  glory  of  the  Logos 
breaking  forth  in  fc.  Those  only  whose  eyes  were  opened  were 
enabled  to  ssy :  ^  We  saw  His  glory»  the  glory  of  die  only 
begGtten  of  the  Father/' 

As  it  was  the  diTioe  Logos  who  entered  into  tbe  natural  life- 
sphere  of  human  it  Y,  it  follows  that,  whatcTer  is  said  of  Christ 
teferi  to  the  God-Man.  The  God- Man  was  born,  grew  m 
graee,  hadhuman  wants,  snffered,  was  cracified  and  died;  then 
rose  ■gftin  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heayen  and  sitt^  at  tho 
right  hand  of  God.  He  did  the  former  in  the  c^>acity  of,  or 
in  firtao  of,  kanm^  become  man;  the  latter*  in  the  capacity  o^or 
in  viriuo  of,  ^in^  ihe  Son  of  Ctod.  The  nature  of  man  fhr- 
niihoi  au  analogy,  eTeti  if  not  altogether  adeqnate,  yet  the  beet 
thai  oau  be  found.     DitTerent   as  the  pbyaical  and  apiritnal 
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natures  in  man  are,  they  affect  one  another  reciprocally  in  vir- 
toe  of  the  oneness  of  person.  When  the  spirit  suffers,  for 
instance,  b j  grief,  fear,  sorrow,  and  the  more  intense  each  suffer- 
ing is  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  will  the  whole  physical 
fnune  he  affected ;  extreme  grief  or  extreme  joy  may  even 
destroy  life.  So  again  physical  pain  has  great  influence  upon 
psychical  life.  This  needs  no  proof.  In  death,  although  the 
body  alone  dies,  the  whole  man  is  concerned  and  feels  the  pangs, 
the  pains  and  agonies  that  are  generally  connected  with  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body.  Applying  this  to  Christ,  we  say, 
Hej  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  had  entered  into  the  form  and  condi- 
tion of  a  servant,  Se  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  He  tasted  in  the 
garden  the  terrors  of  death,  He  cried  tipon  the  cross,  ^*  My 
God,  my  Odd,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '*  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  human  nature  also  affected  the  divine,  and  this 
gives  to  the  whole  work  of  Christ  infinite  merit  in  our  behalf. 
Hence  the  Bible  calls  the  blood  of  Christ  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  Ood,  and  herein  lies  its  power  to  cleanse  from  all  sins. 
Because  Christ  offered  Himself  to  Ood  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  He' 
has  perfected  forever  all  those  that  are  sanctified. 

9.  Of  the  same  of  whom  the  Scripture  predicates  a  state  of 
humiliation,  it  predicates  also  the  exaltation.  The  same  who 
came  from  the  Father  returned  again  unto  Him.  The  Logos, 
who  laid  aside  His  glory  when  He  became  man,  received  it  back 
again.  In  the  first  place,  the  elevation  and  glorification  refer 
to  the  Logos;  otherwise,  what  the  Bible  says  has  no  reality. 
Only  when  viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  words  of  Christ  in 
His  great  intercessory  prayer  are  intelligible :  Olorify  thou  me, 
Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was.  He  had  this  glory  as  the  premnndane  Son  of  Ood,  not  as 
the  Son  of  man. 

Christ  has  not  only  become  man,  but  He  remeiiMd  and  is  etiU 
upon  the  throne  of  Ood,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  the 
Son  of  Man.  His  humanity  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  He 
lived  on  earth,  as  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  but  in  regfird  to 
e&ndUion  it  is  entirely  changed ;  it  is  transformed  and  glorified 
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in  and  through  the  Logo0.  In  order  taexpUa  this,  we  hare 
again  to  refer  to  man  as  an  analogy. 

As  the  spirit  of  man  in  this  life  takes  part  in  and  is  affeeted 
by  that  which  relates  to  the  physical  natare  of  man  witfaoat 
losing  its  spirituality  and  without  beooming  material,  so  diall 
the  body,  after  the  resurrection,  take  part  in  the  glorification 
of  the  soul,  without  becoming  soul  itself  or  losing  its  mate- 
riality, its  organisation  and  whatever  is  peculiar  to  its  nature. 
No  doubt,  even  matter  will  then  be  greatly  refined,  trans- 
formed, spiritualised  (^wrthgeidig^)^  analagous  to  the  condition 
of  that  higher  world,  yet  by  no  means  annihilated.  Somewhat 
similar  it  is  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ  since  His  resur* 
rection  and  ascension  ;*  it  is  filled  and  penetrated  with  divine 
glory,  transformed,  yet  not  losing  its  identity,  not 'deified.  A 
type  of  this  state  and  condition  was  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  upon  the  mount. 

After  the  resurrection  our  Lord  eats  and  drinks  with  His 
disciples ;  He  shows  unto  them  the  marks  of  His  wounds  and 
permits  them  to  touch  Him.  All  this  He  does  to  convinoe 
them  of  His  identity,  to  prove  that  He  was  no  spectre,  but 
the  very  same  that  He  was  before,  having  flesh  and  bones, 
that  is,  a  physical  organism.  He  is,  however,  no  lon- 
ger confined  to  time  and  space,  not  limited  by  walls  and 
locked  doors ;  He  makes  His  appearance  wherever  He  wills, 
lightning-like,  now  here,  now  there,  but  not  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment.  He  ascends  into  heaven  (and  heaven  is  surely 
not  a  .condition  merely,  but  a  place,  a  locality  as  well)  in  sight 
of  the  disciples ;  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  greater  glory 
and  msjesty.  He  will  come  again  at  the  last  day,  as  the  ''  two 
men  in  white  apparel "  declared.  Stephen  sees  Him  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  Ood ;  St.  John  beholds  the  Son  of  Bfan  as 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  Of  His  enemies  it  is  said,  that  they 
will  see  Him  whom  they  have  pieroed.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  such  language  is  figurative.  We  admit  it ;  but  realities 
corresponding  to  such  figures  must  lie  at  the  foundation;  other* 
wise  there  would  be  no  truth  in  figures,  and  readers  would  be 
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niagiiided.  If  the  writen  of  the  New  Testament  had  intended 
to  awaken  and  nourish  the  idea  that  nothing  haman  is  anj 
more  in  the  glorified  SaYioar ;  if  they  had  had  the  notion  of 
the  uHqtiUaa  corp&H§  Ckriitif  they  would  most  assuredly  have 
employed  different,  language. 

We  belieYOy  therefore,  according  to  Scripture,  that  our  Lord 
'  Jesus  Christ,  ctcu  now  in  His  glory,  partakes  of  our  naturci 
that  we  have  our  flesh  in  heaven  as  the.  sure  pledge  that  He, 
as  the  Head,  will  also  take  us,  Hi^  members,  up  to  Himself, 
and  that  His  body,  though  radiating  di?ine  glory,  is  still  tan- 
gible, circumscribed  and  only  at  one  place  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  also  substantiated  by^  the  precious  promise  that  our 
bodies  in  the  resurrection  will  be  transformed  into  the  likeness 
of  His  glorious  body. 

The  o<nnmunwaiio  idiom^fiim  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture. 
It  cannot  be  true,  in  the  first  place^  because  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  admits  of  only  a  one-sided  application ;  for  to  say 
thai  the  human  nature  communicated  its  properties  and  attri*- 
butas  to  the  divine  would  be  nonsense.  The  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  themselves  admit  this.  But,  secondly,  it  annuls  the 
reality  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  turns  it  into  an  illasion,  and 
it  annihilates  His  human  nature.  For  if  to  the  human  nature 
all  divine  attributes  are  imparted,  humanity  is  deified,  and 
thereby  loses  all  that  is  peculiarly  human.  The  ubiquity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  a  contradiction  of  terms ;  Cor  it  is  an  indispu^ 
table  law  that  a  body,  be  it  ever  so  refined,  is  only  at  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  This  doctrine  of  the  eommunioatM 
iHomaium  is  nothing  less  than  Eutychianism  and  monopbysi* 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dr.  Luther,  who  was  realistic, 
ori^nally  understood  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in  its  full 
reality,  and  laid  great  weight  on  His  true  humanity.  But  in 
bis  endeavor  to  find  proofs  to  substantiate  his  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  took  hold  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body. 
The  great  man  overlooked  that,  because  he  tried  to  prove  too 
much,  he  proved  nothing.    He  was  really  embarrassed,  aud  he 
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felt  the  embanrftssmeot.  The  quiet,  aober  and  impassionate 
spirit  of  inTeetigation  forsook  him,  and  in  the  heat  and  excite* 
ment  of  the  controTersy  he  partly  forgot  himselt  Hence  the 
figures  which  he  employed  to  illastrate  and  prove  the  ubiqaity 
were  so  inappropriate  and  improper;  if  they  demonstrated 
anything,  they,  demonstrated  the  opposite  of  what  he  desired 
to  prove,  for  who  wonld  ever  call  a  glance  through  the  sky  or 
a  spectre  omnipresent  7 

10.  In  conclusion  we  shall  yet»  in  a  few  sentences,  point  to 
the  practical  side  of  this  subject  and  its  great  importance  for 
Christian  life  and  hope. 

#  The  deep  speculations,  the  technical  terms,  the  dogmatic 
definitions,  and  often  the  hair-splitting  of  the  learned  do  but 
very  little  interest  and  benefit  the  Christian  people  in  general, 
the  common  believer.  There  is  hi§lly  any  one  whose  inidleei 
is  fully  satisfied  with  any  explanation  of  the  divine-human 
being  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  it  wonld  be  well  if  at  least  the 
more  advanced  Christians  were  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
the  deeper  and  sublimer  topics  contained  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

The  person  of  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  His  work. 
«*  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  "  is  still  the  question  that  must  be 
answered  in  some  way;  and  according  to  the  answer  regarding 
His  Person,  will  be  the  answer  in  reference  to  our  redemption 
end  reconciliation.  Whoever  denies  knowingly  and  willingly 
either  the  divinity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ  has  not  that  Re* 
deemer  whom  Scripture  sets  forth  aa  the  object  of  faith,  and 
hence  no  redemption.  To  the  question :  What  manner  of  me- 
diator and  redeemer  then  must  we  seek  7  the  Church  answers : 
One  who  is  a  true  and  sinless  man,  and  yet  more  powerful  than 
all  creatures ;  that  is,  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  true  God. 
The  Bible  confirms  this  when  it  says:  ''He  who  denies  the 
Son  has  not  the  Father/'  And  again :  ''  He  who  denies  that 
Christ  has  come  into  the  flesh  is  Anti«christ."  But  why  most 
He  be  both? 

As  the  first  Adam  is  the  head  and  progenitor  of  the  whole 
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•Infal  and  oorrupi  race,  which  is  organically  united  with 
him  by  natural  birth,  so  most  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  be 
the  head  and  spiritual  progenitor  of  a  new  race,  which  is 
alao  organically  united  to  Him  by  a  new  birth.  As  sin  and 
damnation  came  by  man,  so  righteousness  and  eternal  life 
must  also  come  by  maifu  The  seed  of  the  woman  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  promise,  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and  to  regain  what  through  the  woman  was  lost.  Christ 
can  be  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  full  and  true  sense, 
and  the  Church  can  be  His  body  in  organic  union  with  Him 
only  if  He  partakes  of  our  nature.  Mankind  needed  a 
Mediator  out  of  its  own  midst,  and  this  Mediator  is  the  man 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  whole  work  of  Christ  receives  its  infinite  and  eter* 
nal  merit,  its  perfectly  redeeming  Tirtue,  from  Him,  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  Ood.  He  could  not  be  less  in  order  to  per- 
form and  complete  such  a  redemption.  Many  have  a  very 
superficial  and  one-sided  notion  of  redemption*  It  does  not 
consist  in  merely  making  judicial  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of 
Ood,  not  in  appeasing  His  anger  by  bearing  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  Redemption  is  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  race.  It 
includes  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  vanquishing  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  the  reconciliation  of  enemies  and  the  abolishment 
of  enmity,  the  healing  of  the  breach  and  disruption,  the  reno- 
vation of  the  divine  image  in  man,  the  impartation  of  righteous- 
ness and  life,  and  the  elevation  to  divine  nature.  This  is  truly 
not  a  work  which  any  creature  could  accomplish,  but  only  God 
Himself.  Finally  it  is  evident  that  Gh>d  as  absolute  love  could 
not  fully  manifest  His  love  by  sending  any  angel,  even  the 
highest,  but  only  by  sending  and  offering  Him  who  is  nearest 
and  dearest  to  His  own  heart ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  ! 

As  in  Christ  €K>dhead  and  manhood  are  united,  so  meet 
through  Him  and  in  Him  the  Creator  and  the  fallen  creature. 
Christ  is  the  foundation  and  centre  of  this  union.  Peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  man.    God  was  in  Christ  to  reconcile 
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th«  world  unto  Himself.  TbiB  redeemed  and  receaeiled  bii- 
man  raee,  all  thoee  who  are  implaDted  into  Christ,  eball  alae 
be  traDsformed  and  glorified  tbroagh  Him  in  spirit,  seal  and 
body.  We  shall  be  like  onto  tbe  image  of  His  Son.  As  we 
hare  born  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  Then  shall  the  prayer  of  our  High  Priest  be  fiil- 
filied :  ^'  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me.''  This  is  the  porpose,  aim 
and  goal  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work*  0  preeioos  gospel  that 
proolaims  unto  ns  saeh  a  Redeemer! 

One  word  more.  Th^  anion  of  redeemed  mankind  with 
Christ,  and,  through  Him,  with  Godi  is  not  a  pantheistieal  sub- 
mersion into  the  divine.  The  individual  self-eooseious  p^<- 
sonal  life  remains  forever,  and  the  difference  between  Creator 
and  creature  can  never  be  abrogated.  It  is  a  union  of  holy 
love.  There  is  a  perfeot  peace  and  never-ending  harmony 
which  excludes  all  apd  every  discord.  The  life  of  all  die  re- 
deemed has  its  root  and  source  in  Christ;  they  know  that  what 
they  are,  they  are  in  Him  whom  as  their  elder  brother  they  love 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  adore  and  worship  as  their  Saviour 
and  eternal  King. 

Praise,  and  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory^  world  without 
end  be  to  Him,  the  Ood-man. 


in. 

HISTORICAL  CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  PROOF  OF  THE 
REALITY  OF  CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION. 

BT  THS  LATl  RXT.   &  H.    OEISTy    D.P. 

Iv  tbe  capital  of  the  country  there  staoda  in  prominent  Tiew 
a  eoloiaal  monument,  reared  a  centnrj  after  the  grand  events 
it  80  substantially,  so  proadly  commemorates.  It  gives  proof, 
wrought  in  stone,  of  the  reality  of  the  American  Revolqtion  as 
an  historic  fact,  and  the  pre-eminent  place  the  central  figure 
holds,  and  is  destined  to  hold  in  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  he 
so  signally  helped  to  create. 

In  the  city  bearing  his  honored  name,  massive  buildings  are 
seen  on  every  hand.  They  are  monumental  witnesses  to  the 
govermental  powers  back  of  them — ^vast,  multiform,  effective,  far- 
ireaching.  They  are  the  direct  logical  issue  of  one  event— the 
I>eclaration  of  Independence,  made  July  4,  1776,  and  carried 
to  a  successful  end  through  a  bitter  and  sanguinary  strug- 
gle. They  have  a  splendid  history  back  of  them,  and  in  them- 
«olves  are  monuments  of  national  growth  and  greatness  as  mar- 
Tolous  as  unprecedented. 

The  essetitial  elements  of  a  government  are  authority,  on 
which  the  stability  of  all  depends ;  and  constituted  modes  of 
admmistration  embodied  in  laws  and  ordered  processes  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  work  with  which  it  is  charged.  Its  cor- 
porate entity  stands  in  these  recognised  and  respected  institu- 
tions. Changes  ensue.  Rulers  die.  New  men  come  into  place 
and  power.  New  names  are  engrossed  on  official  papers.  But 
institutions  remain;  parliaments  and  congresses  and  courts  re- 
aain.  The  government  holds  through  official  changes,  through 
lapse  of  centuries.    And  so  this  experiment  of  a  government 
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^^  of  the  people^  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  '*  has  stood  an 
hundred  years. 

One  handred  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  much.  Only 
when  the  historic  tie  sarviTOs  the  chances  and  changes  of  oen- 
taries  do  we  reach  some  adequate  idea  of  national  continuity. 
English  history  sweops  a  thousand  years.  A  thousand  years ! 
How  different  the  English  people  of  to-day  and  a  thousand 
years  ago,  and  yet  it  is  the  history  of  one  and  the  same  people ! 
What  changes  in  men,  manners,  methods,  moTements,  policies, 
have  taken  place  in  this  long  lapse  of  time !  How  wonderful 
the  development,  social,  political,  intellectual,  of  that  people 
and  power  on  whose  dominion  to-day  the  sun  never  sets ;  and 
yet  for  a  thousand  years  the  historic  unity  has  held  unbroken ! 
Alfred,  the  wisest,  best  and  greatest  king  that  ever  reigned  in 
England ;  poet,  scholar,  wsrrior,  legislator,  was  ruling  over  that 
land  a  thousand  years  ago— the  one  man  who  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  English  literature,  the  very  Solon  of 
English  laws,  the  unifier  of  English  territory,  the  chief  author 
of  English  greatness.  A  millennium!  Human  imagination 
can  scarcely  grasp  it.  It  seems  almost  a  representation  of 
eternity  I  And  yet  the  monumental  evidence  is  at  hand  of  a 
Kingdom  that  antedates  far  enough  the  British  empire  as  we 
now  know  and  see  it. 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  a.d.  410,  Britain 
was  itself  the  frontier  province  of  that  colossal  empire  which, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  dominated  the  world.  With  the  march  of 
Roman  legions,  went  Roman  law  and  order.  In  this,  Rome  was 
the  world's  benefactor ;  uniting  it  under  one  rule ;  giving  it  a 
settled  government ;  bringing  it  under  the  discipline  of  laws ; 
putting  it  under  the  sdministration  of  justice,  and  opening  the 
highway  for  the  inter*communication  of  nations.  Its  domain 
then  stretched  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  BritLsh  Isles,  and 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  giving  the  distant  and  bar- 
barous hordes,  by  the  protection  of  its  legions  and  laws,  the 
readier  access  to  the  Oospel  of  purity  and  peace.  Everywhere 
the  Roman  eagle  was  the  symbol  and  shrine  of  sovereignty. 
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The  power  which  creates  is  neoessar  j  to  aphold  vast  despot- 
isms.  A  government  bailt  on  military  rule  must  be  maintained 
by  it.  Hence  the  large  standing  armies  in  all  countries  save 
our  own.  The  Ciar  of  all  the  Russias  has  back  of  his  throne 
an  army  numbering  550,000  on  a  peace  footing  simply,  and 
with  a  jeopardised  life  can  only  move  from  the  Kremlin^  at  Mos- 
cow, with  the  utmost  precaution  and  a  tremendous  body-guard. 
The  ruler  has  fallen  on  sorry  times  when  he  must  be  momen- 
tarily protected  against  his  own  subjects.  Never  was  truer 
word  spoken :  '*  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
gword."  The  throne  of  the  Csesars  vacated,  and  the  mighty 
empire  crumbles  to  pieces  like  the  disintegration  of  granite  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  frost.  The  destiny  of  Rome  is  at  the 
mercy  of  contending  factions  when,  pierced  by  three  and  twenty 
wounds,  the  imperial  head  falls.  No  longer  the  dead  Napoleon 
fltirs  his  beloved  France.  Waterloo  lost,  and  his  name  is  impo- 
tent. From  his  island  exile  he  marshals  no  armies.  ''  Hu- 
manity mourns  the  men  who  have  struggled  upward,  dragging 
humanity  with  them. '*  It  builds  temples,  modest  chapels  and 
grand  cathedrals  to  Christ,  but  has  no  tears  to  shed  over  its 
fallen  Napoleons  and  Neroes. 

Back  of  the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  history  stands  a 
potent,  though  gentle  Name.  It  was  the  aoknoi^ledged  purpose 
of  Christ  to  establish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  universal  and  per- 
petual in  character,  destined  to  overspread  the  earth,  to  embrace 
humanity,  to  be  conterminous  with  time,  with  necessary  changes, 
suiting  times  and  seasons,  the  progress  of  thought  and  culture, 
in  which  the  supreme  law  was  to  be  not  might,  but  right,  love 
of  Gk)d  and  service  to  man  as  man.  Himself  exemplifying  it, 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  sweeping 
a4Sross  the  ages  onward  to  the  perfect  realization  of  that  grand- 
est, divinest  ideal — a  kingdom  of  uniform  and  universal  right- 
eousness and  truth.  His  first  spoken  word  is  to  this  effect,  so  the 
Evangelist  tells  us:  '*  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom/* 

In  the  depression  and  low  estate  of  the  Davidio,  the  Mes- 
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siftoio  kingdom,  its  future  dominion  and  glory,  alresdj  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  prophetic  Scriptores.  Jadea  was  to 
be  pre-eminent  among  the  nations,  but  under  a  different  con- 
ception and .  form  altogether  from  the  Jewish  anticipation  ia 
the  time  of  Christ  It  came  to  be  that  in  being  itself  the 
original  seat  of  a  kingdom  whose  compass  should  be  the  world, 
and  its  limit  humanity. 

Any  examination  of  the  Synoptic  Oospeb  shows  the  vtmosC 
unanimity  in  the  full  and  candid  aTowal  of  this  sublime  ambi- 
tion. Id  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant,  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
course that  erer  fell  from  human  lips,  eren  as  reported  by  St. 
Matthew,  Christ  takes  the  r6U  of  a  legislator  and  declares  the 
principles  and  laws  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  as  differ- 
ent as  well  could  be  from  the  governments  of  earth.  To  make 
specific  quotations  here  would  be  to  transcribe  the  great  bulk 
of  the  first  three  Gospels.  That  the  apostles  did  themselves,  in  the 
first  instance,  mistake  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  conceiving  of 
it  after  the  false  Messianic  ideas  of  their  age,  is  very  evident. 

Only  in  the  fourth  Gospel  does  the  spiritual  conception  come 
prominently  forward,  in  the  Master's  own  words.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  His  active  ministry  to  the  sagacious,  intelligent, 
profoundly  thoughtful  but  timidly  prudent  Nicodemus,  who, 
like  all  his  countrymen,  had  beea  indulging  the  dream  of  a 
kingdom  vying  with  the  old  Roman  in  msgnificence  and  splen- 
dor. He  gives  this  explicit  statement :  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  " — and  further  on,  under  the  image  of  the  wind,  shows 
the  means  of  its  establishment  to  be,  not  the  carnal  weapons  of 
worldly  powers,  but  the  Spirit's  quickening  breath.  In  a  word, 
here  is  to  be  the  play  of  holy  and  heavenly  powers,  influences 
sweet  and  gracious,  from  above.  More  positively  the  same 
thing  is  set  forth  in  this  declaration  to  the  cynical  Pilate :  *'  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if  My  Kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  My  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews :  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence.'* 

Yet  there  can  be,  in  no  practical  sense  and  effect,  a  kingdom 
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witboQt  corporate  character — outward,  Tisible,  historic  form. 
Asked,  then,  to  specify  when  and  where,  and  how,  this  plain 
intimation  of  a  kingdom  on  earth,  spiritual  in  aim  and  action, 
took  on  external  presence  and  power,  actual  constitution  and 
form,  so  that  its  history  can  be  clearly  traced,  and  its  opera- 
tions defined  along  the  centuries,  there  can  be  neither  uncer- 
tainty nor  hesitation  in  pointing  to  the  Christian  Church  as  it 
has  come  down  from  the  very* day  of  Pentecost,  and  still  stands 
among  us  with  heavenly  powers  for  heavenly  ends.  The  mar- 
vel of  that  distant  day  has  been  the  very  miracle  of  history. 
It  dates  the  world's  regeneration  and' higher  life,  and  carries  in 
its  bosom,  from  age  to  age,  resources  of  a  spirituality  of  being, 
affecting  all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  all  the  relations  of  society, 
all  conditions  and  classes  of  mankind. 

It  was  with  Pagan  society  this  spiritual  kingdom  first  came 
into  conflict,  leaving  the  most  ineffaceable  way-marks,  monu- 
mental proofs  of  its  purity  and  tremendous  power,  in  the  cor- 
rection of  social  evils  and  shocking  immoralities.  Classic 
writers  themselves  draw  an  awful  picture  of  the  moral  state  of 
society.  Mostly  expurgated  editions  of  their  writings  are  now 
at  hand,  lest  the  morals  of  our  times  suffer  seriously  by  evil 
association. 

Contact  with  impurity  is  ever  hurtful.  Early  Christianity 
finds  itself  at  once  confronted  with  the  most  serious  problem. 
Will  It  sink  utterly  out  of  sight  under,  or  battle  successfully 
against,  the  waves  of  corruption  it  must  encounter  ?  One  nee(} 
only  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to 
learn  how  a  holy  apostle  shudders  at  the  thought  of  such  vile 
social  contact.  We  can  only  turn  away  from  the  recital  of  the 
vile  things  in  common,  unblushing  practice,  with  utter  horror 
and  disgust.  Matthew  Arnold  puts  into  poetic  lines  this  dark 
state  of  ancient  society : 

*<  On  the  hard  Pagan  world  dligast 

And  Mted  loathing  fell ; 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  Ufe  a  hell.*' 
22 
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Though  robed  in  tissae  of  silver,  within  blaspheming  Herod 
was  eaten  of  worms.  Last  and  oraelty  were  the  two  prevailing 
vices  of  the  old  world,  eating  at  the  very  heart  of  socie^. 
Can  anything  change  this  wretched  state  of  things  ?  Was  it 
and  how  was  it  changed?  The  reign  of  the  infamous  Nero 
and  that  of  Constantino  the  Great,  a.d.  306,  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  though  by  no  means  at  all  anything  what  the  word 
now  implies,  furnishes  reading  altogether  different,  and  presents 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  social  reform  wholesome  and 
wide-spread.  Only  a  century  later,  Alaric  threw  his  barbarian 
hordes  against  the  walls  'of  Rome,  and  conquered  it,  only  in 
turn  to  be  conquered  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  It  is  always 
to  ennoble,  refine,  sweeten,  cleanse  the  common,  every-day  life 
of  man,  that  Christian  purity  touches  the  social  circle. 

In  his  ^^ Seekers  after  God''  Canon  Farrar  gives  this  graphic 
sketch  of  old  Bomi^jti  society :  ^' We  can  but  stand  at  the  cav- 
ern's mouth  and  cast  a  single  ray  of  light  into  its  dark  depths. 
Were  we  to  enter,  our  lamps  would  be  quenched  by  the  foul 
things  which  cluster  round  it.''  Christian  light  and  purity 
pressed  into  the  horrid  cavern  and  were  not  quenched.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  darkness  lifts.  The  atmosphere  clears.  The 
vileness  hides  itself,  as  slimy  lizards  make  for  abysmal  retreats 
when  the  light  of  day  is  poured  into  their  cavernous  abodes. 
A  high  tone  of  morality  shows  itself.  Infamous  customs  are 
abandoned  or  abated.  A  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
is  awakened,  and  the  exposition  of  infants,  approved  even  by 
such  high  and  venerated  names  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  meas- 
urably disappears.  The  gladiatorial  contests  where  for  wild 
and  brutal  amusement,  human  beings  matched  themselves  with 
ferocious  beasts,  and  in  which  as  high  as  10,000  combatants 
take  part  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  four  months,  give 
way  to  a  growing  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  tender  women 
no  longer  stay  to  grace  with  their  presence  and  approval  the 
revolting  spectacles. 

Literature  and  art,  no  less  than  the  social  life  of  a  people, 
are  the  reflex  and  true  exponent  of  their  moral  state.    The 
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pen,  the  pencil  and  chisel  always  make  the  readiest  channel 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  ideas.  Greece  and  Rome 
stood  anrivaled  in  sculpture  as  in  literature.  But  art  was 
sensuous  and  shameless,  as  was  literature  sad  and  stained. 

At  once  Christian  ideas  are  grafted  on  to  these  living  roots 
of  thought  and  life.  Greek,  the  common  language  of  the 
world,  flexible  in  expression,  lending  itself  snpplelj  to  the 
nicest  distinctions,  forms  the  convenient  and  well-nigh  univer- 
sal medium  for  the  Communication  of  Divine  truth.  The 
Christian  Scriptares  are  written  in  Gre^,  forming  the  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  Christ's  unique  person,  character  and 
work,  more  enduring  than  Egyptian  pyramid,  more  widely 
known  and  read.  Greek  genius  gives  Christian  thought  its 
profoundest  and  clearest  utterance.  Oatside  of  the  sacred 
writings,  inspired  directly  by  the  reality  of  the  evangelical 
facts,  there  sprang  up  a  Christian  literature  splendid  in  names 
and  achievements.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenssus,  Chrysostom,  he 
of  the  golden  mouth,  may  well  take  rank  with  Demosthenes  in 
thought  and  power.  This  vast  body  of  early  Christian  litera- 
Inre,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  of  double  value — a  witness  to  the 
prevalence  of  counter-thought,  and  a  tribute  to  the  power  and 
Titality  of  the  truth.  It  live4  in  spite  of  Celsus  and  the  Jew 
Trypho,  and  Julian  the  apostate.  What  immortal  milestones, 
the  Church  fathers,  pre-and  post-Nicene,  planted  all  along 
the  contested  path  of  Christianity  I  The  faith  antagonised 
and  ridiculed  lived  on  in  a  Cyprian,  and  an  Augustine,  brought 
to  Christianity  from  the  very  sloms  of  vice  and  low  life ;  and 
is  it  saying  at  all  too  much  that  it  will  live  on  in  spite  of  every 
Yolney  and  Voltaire,  every  Strauss,  and  Benan,  and  scurrilous 
Ingersoll  ? 

Art,  too,  gives  us  a  deep  and  direct  insight  into  the  soul  of 
a  people.  It  may  be  rude  at  first,  but  it  shows  unmistakably 
the  tenacity  and  drift  of  ideas.  The  study  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  has  been  most  enthu- 
siastically pursued ;  and  it  has  pierced  the  secret  of  that  primi- 
tive civilisation,  its   life,  and  faith,  and  worship.     The  silent 
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Cataoomhs  at  Rome,  with  their  labyrinthian  passages  and  their 
subterranean  inscriptions  and  figures,  yield  alike  monumental 
proofs  to  the  tenacity  of  a  faith  that  would  suffer  itself  to  be 
banished  to  *^  the  caYcs  and  dens  of  the  earth "  rather  than 
deny  and  disown  its  Master.  What  witnesses  we  have  here  to 
the  imperishable  character  of  the  Christian  faith ! 

Yolney  gaie  the  Christian  archsdologist  a  two-edged  sword 
with  which  to  smite  his  opposition  to  Christ  and  His  Church 
when  he  says :  '^  I  will  inquire  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
what  was  the  wisdom  of  former  ages ;  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
sepulchres  I  will  iuToke  the  Spirit  that  formerly  in  Asia  gave 
splendor  to  states  and  glory  to  their  people/'  Making  this 
appeal  to  the  numerous  monuments  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Catacombs,  the  patient  archssologist  has  brought  to 
open  day  the  abundant  memorials  of  its  truth,  challenging 
admiration  because  of  the  purity  and  heroism  they  signalize  in 
the  very  centre  of  debauched  and  worn-out  paganism. 

Rawlinson  puts  the  argument  irresistibly  and  fairly  when  he 
says  of  the  early  documents  of  Christianity :  ^^  Till  recently 
these  have  been  generally  regarded  as  presenting  the  whole 
existing  proof  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  early  Church ; 
and  skeptics  have  therefore  been  eager  to  throw  every  possible 
doubt  upon  them  and  to  maintain  that  forgery  and  interpola- 
tion have  so  vitiated  this  source  of  knowledge  as  to  render  it^ 
altogether  untrustworthy.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
well  that  attenti<Mi  be  called  to  the  monumental  remains  of 
early  Christian  times,  still  extant,  and  which  take  us  back  in 
the  most  lively  way  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  exhibiting 
before  our  eyes  those  primitive  communities  which  Apostles 
founded,  over  which  Apostolic  men  preside,  and  in  which  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  were  almost  as  numerous  as  ordinary 
Christians.  As  when  we  tread  the  streets  of  Pompeii  we  have 
the  life  of  the  old  pagan  world  brought  before  us  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  makes  all  other  representations  appear  dull  and 
tame,  so  when  we  descend  into  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  we  seem 
to    see    the    struggling,  persecuted    eommunity  which  there 
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wrongbt  itself  a  bidden  home,  whence  it  went  forth  at  last  con- 
qaering  and  to  conquer,  triumphantly  establishing  idfelf  on  the 
minds  of  the  old  religion,  and  bending  its  heathen  persecutors 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ/' 

In  his  invaluable  work,  '^  Monumental  Christianity, '^  Dr. 
Lundy  says :  ^  Article  by  article  of  the  Creed  can  be  verified 
in  the  early  monuments  of  Christianity,  both  in  sculpture, 
painting  and  mosaic ;  and  the  Faith  has  come  down  to  our 
times  so  pure  only  because  it  was  enshrined  in  hearts  that  had 
learned  it,  amid  the  fires  of  persecution,  from  the  symbols  on  the 
walls  of  their  subterranean  chapels,  and  through  their  careful  in- 
struction in  holy  things  before  admission  to  the  sacred  mysteries.'' 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Lord's  life,  when  the  shadow  of 
the  cross  was  dark  upon  His  path.  He  said  this  of  a  woman's 
loving  and  prefigurative  act:  *' Wheresoever  this  Gh>spel  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.*'  Only  a 
little  later,  in  the  same  hours  of  growing  darkness,  He  did 
Himself  ordain  that  Christian  institution — the  pledge  of  unfail- 
ing love,  the  bond  of  undying  faithfulness,  the  divine  means  of 
grace — which  is  still  observed  the  world  over  under  one  form  of 
administration  or  another.  Later  on,  when  the  grave  had  again 
given  Him  for  a  space  back  to  earth.  He  instituted  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Baptism  in  these  words  of  divine  authority  to 
His  disciples,  and  by  them  to  the  Church  through  the  ongoing 
of  the  ages:  *'A11  power  is  given  unto  main  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  Font  and  the  Altar  are  never  absent  from  a  Christian 
Church,  1)0  it  way-side  chapel  or  grand  Cathedral.  Their 
place  is  conspicuous  and  central.  They  enshrine  the  peren- 
nial presence  and  power  of  a  love,  a  mercy  and  gprace  which 
belong  to  humanity,  and  have  come  down  from  the  one  only 
Source.  The  evidential  value  of  their  continued  and  world- 
wide observance  is  immense  and  undeniable.  Like  the  old 
historic  Creeds  formulated  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
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IV. 

AN   INQUIRY     INTO    THE    MEANING     OF     THE 
PHRASE,    "BORN    OF    WATER." 

BT  BXYI  CHBI8TIAN  TAN  DBfi  VEBN,  D.D. 

**  Except  a  man  b«  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
don  of  God.  That  whioh  Is  bom  of  the  fleeh  U  fleah :  and  that  which  ia  bora 
of  the  Spirit  ia  epirit."— Johx  hi.  6,  6. 

Many  different  interpretations  of  this  passage  may  be  found 
in  books,  but  two  views  have  hitherto  been  current  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  neither  of  which  seems  satisfactory. 

The  traditional  view  is  that  water  here  stands  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  Either  for  baptism  in  general,  that  is,  the 
idea  in  baptism ;  or  for  the  Baptism  of  John,  of  whioh  Nicode- 
mns  knew ;  or  for  Ohristian  baptism^  referred  to  proleptically* 
This  interpretation  makes  baptism  an  essential  factor  in  saving 
experience ;  for  then  the  passage  reads,  "  Except  a  man  be  bap- 
tized and  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood."  This  is  not  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
hold  this  view  of  the  passaige.  This  was  the  uniform  claim  of 
the  ancient  fathers  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  builds  its  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  on 
this  passage  first.  It  is  still  held  by  the  Sacramentarian  Prot- 
estant Churches.  These  aver  that  without  water  baptism  the 
iofluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  need  not  be  looked  for.  The  only 
uncertainty  is,  they  say,  as  to  the  relative  sequence  of  the  two 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual. 

Now,  if  water  here  refers  to  baptism,  this  inference  cannot  be 
successfully  disputed.    If  the  Lord  combines  water  and  Spirit 
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the  text,  and  certainly  none  to  sound  doctrine,  starting  from  the 
premise  that  the  text  mentions  two  births  and  not  one — born  of 
water^  born  of  Spirit. 

Many  years  ago,  in  studying  this  part  of  the  Word  carefully, 
it  struck  me  that  there  was  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  no  refer- 
ence to  Baptism  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  mistake  is 
made  in  disconnecting  the  sixth  verse  from  the  fifth ;  that  the 
Lord  Himself  furnished  the  true  explanation  of  the  disputed 
phrase  in  y.  5  by  repeating  its  great  truth  in  a  more  intelligi- 
ble form  in  V.  6 ;  that  to  be  ^^  born  of  water  *'  and  **  born  of 
the  flesh"  are  equivalent  phrases.  The  two  verses  might  then 
be  paraphrased  thus :  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  is  born  once 
if  he  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  that  he  must  be 
bom  of  the  Spirit  also,  by  a  second  birth.  Why  ?  Because 
bis  first  birth,  being  of  the  flesh,  could  only  produce  flesh ; 
spirit  is  bom  of  spirit  only.  Now,  as  Paul  said  afterward,  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  that  one* 
must  be  Spirit,  because  the  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  thing.  The 
Teeeiving  of  the  Spirit  is  the  reception  of  a  real,  a  new  life ; 
hence  an  experience  which  is  equivalent  to  a.  second  birth. 

The  objections  which  may  be  and  have  been  urged  against 
this  view  are  three:  1.  The  lack  of  uiusloquendi  for  the 
phrase  in  that  sense.  This  we  will  consider  later.  2.  Wa- 
ter is  never  used  in  Scripture  for  flesh.  This  is  true,  but 
irrelevant.  8.  That  natural  birth  is  not  at  all  a  condition  of 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  It  depends  on  how  one  looks  at  natural  life ;  or  for 
what  purpose  a  fact  so  trite,  and  usually  superfluous  in 
ibis  connection,  is  asserted.  We  might  reply  to  such  an  ob- 
jection, that  one  who  is  not  born  at  all  cannot  be  a  candidate 
for  the  kingdom  at  all.  From  that  point  of  view  it  would  be 
a  very  essential,  nay,  the  first  condition.  The  being  born  into 
this  world  is  so  evident  a  condition  to  a  higher  life,  that  ordi- 
narily it  need  not  be  mentioned.  There  may  be  circumstances, 
however,  which  so  bring  out  its  importance  as  a  first  condition, 
that  appeal  is  properly  made  to  God's  miracle-working  power  to 
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fulfill  that  first  conditioD,  as  was  seen  in  the  eas^  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesns.  So  also  there  may  be  such 
a  view  of  ordinary  birth,  of  the  value  of  natural  descent,  as  con* 
nected  with  special  spiritual  prerogatives  and  olaimS|  that  it  de- 
mands most  serious  consideration  as  a  condition.  This  is,  in  fact^ 
very  common  in  the  world.  So  common,  that  religious  teachers 
find  it  constantly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  advantages  which  natural  birth  gives,  and  to  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  making  too  much  of  distinctions  baaed 
on  the  simple  fact  of  present  existence.  Other  objections,  like 
these :  that  **  flesh  is  uniformly  employed  to  express  the  princi- 
ple which  is  opposed  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  that  ^*  natural  birth, 
that  of  the  flesh,  shuts  a  man  out  of  the  Kingdom ;"  that 
**  flesh  and  water  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
text '' — are  crude  and  extravagant,  and  not  true  without  impor- 
tant qualifications.     They  require  no  confuting. 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  whole  passage,  and  then  we  can 
the  better  estimate  their  weight  and  relevancy. 

The  passage  as  a  whole — vs.  1-21 — is  sublime  and  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  its  general  scope  as  a  gospel  to  be 
taught  to  men  it  is  most  lucid.  It  sets  forth  the  real  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  new  life  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  reveals  the 
love  of  God  as  the  foundation  and  source  of  this  great  gift.  It 
teaches  the  immediate  and  future  bearing  of  this  kingdom  upon 
the  world  as  it  is.  All  this  the  simplest  believer  can  under- 
stand and  live  by.  But  in  the  details  of  the  passage  are  many 
difficult  questions  and  obscure  points.  It  is  not  a  passage  to 
be  interpreted  solely  with  the  use  of  grammar  and  lexicon.  In 
this  all  agree.  There  are  allusions  in  it  upon  which  we  have 
no  sufficient  historic  light.  It  contains  phrases  peculiar  to  the 
writer  of  this  gospel,  and  upon  which  usage  by  other  writers 
casts  no  ray.  If,  for  instance,  we  knew  just  what  John  under- 
stood and  meant  to  express  by  ^'  ivwdty**  which  Nicodemua 
interpreted  by  ^^deirepov"  which  the  Old  Version  renders 
^*  again,''  and  the  Revised  '^  anew,"  and  whose  first  meaning  ia 
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'*  from  above/'  and  for  which  John  himself  elsewhere  appar- 
ently substitntes  2x  ro5  Brfii}^ .  we  should  get  a  more  definite 
conception  of  what  the  phrase  '^  being  bom  of  the  flesh/'  as  its 
oontrasty  implied.  Or,  if  we  knew  what  the  phrase  *^  born  of 
water/'  used  in  Scripture  but  this  once,  stood  for  in  John's 
intention,  we  should  not  need  to  dispute  about  its  meaning,  as 
it  has  long  been  disputed.  Or  even,  if  we  knew  absolutely  just 
where  the  conversation  between  these  two  persons  ends,  or 
what  in  the  passage  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  what  are 
explanatory  statements  by  the  Evangelist,  it  might  aid  us  in  a 
better  understanding  of  some  parts.  Or,  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  this  scribe,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
▼isit  and  the  real  object  of  it  under  the  cover  of  night ;  if  even 
the  Lord  had  allowed  him  to  finish  his  first  sentence,  so  that 
we  might  know  what  he  was  actually  going  to  say :  whether  to 
ask  a  question,  or  make  a  proposal,  or  raise  a  difficulty,  we 
should  have  a  better  idea  of  particular  parts  of  the  interview. 
But  we  lack  this  definite  knowledge  and  must  guess  at  it  from 
closely  s^udying  the  passage  in  connection  with  the  whole  gos- 
pel, and  the  Lord's  relation  to  men  like  Nicodemus.  We  must 
infer  much  from  the  evident  attitudes  of  Nicodemus  and  Jesus 
towards  each  other  as  it  comes  out  in  their  conversation. 

In  the  immediate  passage  the  essential  things  to  be  considered 
are  not  merely  the  words,  but  their  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows.  And  not  less  important  is  their  relation  to 
the  man  to  whom  they  were  spoken,  and  the  question  of  what 
they  would  mean  to  him.  Would  he  understand  the  reference 
in  them  to  be  to  natural  birth  or  to  baptism  ?  Let  us  inquire 
about  these  things.  Who  was  this  man,  and  what  was  the 
character  and  significance  of  the  whole  interview  T 

The  man  was  Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee  and  Scribe.  A  leadtng 
Jew,  perhaps  it  were  not  unjust  to  call  him  the  leading  Jew  at 
that  time.  He  was  a  great  Rabbi,  perhaps  the  chakam,  the 
Teacher  (John  iii.  10).  This  was  a  position  not  merely  of 
offioial  distinction,  as  the  Highpriesthood  and  the  Presidency  of 
the  Sanhedrin  might  be  considered   to  be — ^places  to  which 
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«mae«  it  <Ibnm:\  mmmi  pnai'fi'ni^.  As  a  lepceeeutative  of 
oie  aotf  prminaic  ratpuva  badj,  Ae  sea  of  meet  serions 
Tiwnm  en«i  larvae  aeaL  sm  Lord  ■igha  wefl  great  ao  important 
an  incemeir  aa  s  bar«  recanied.  And  becaaae  of  this  im- 
ponanea»  woina  gi^va  ia  aft  (igrial  ckaraeter,  it  is  preserved. 
In  gieDeral  it  m  araa»  tbaa  xkm  cpaeodce  aad  coDTeraations  which 
oiake  ixp  so  large  a  paat  ef  tbie  Gospel  were  not  written  becaase 
of  tfaeir  local  valna  or  bttariag  oa  tbo  desday  of  indiyidoak, 
but  beeaoae  of  their  reiatioa  to  the  kingdoea  of  God  as  a  whole, 
xllaatrating  ita  princxplca  aad  dereliqimeot  and  ^plication  to 
huge  and  repreeeatadva  daases.  As  aa  intenriew  with  a  mere 
nufiTidnal^  however  aoted^  it  is  not  likdy  that  this  scene  would 
kara  beea  preacrredL  Nor  is  it  too  madi  to  say  that  the  Lord 
woald  not  baTe  intraeted  the  RerehUion  of  great  tmths,  which 
He  as  yet  hid  froaa  His  disciples,  to  a  Pharisee  like  Nicodemiu, 
if  He  designed  only  to  press  him  into  diseipleship.  Kay,  I 
take  it  to  be  this  which  both  induced  and  justified  oar  Lord  in 
holding  cooTerse  with  this  man,  after  he  gare  evidenoe  in  his 
flippant  words  and  irreverrat  objections,  how  personally  anfit 
be  was  to  receive  the  mysteriee  of  the  Kingdom.  Christ  was 
dealing  with  the  Teacher  of  Israel,  and  was  through  him 
bringing  the  full  Revelation  of  God  in  Himself  to  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  nation.    If  this  Rabbi  or  cbakam  brought  a 
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true  report  of  what  he  heard  that  evening  to  the  Sanhedrin,' 
then  the  Elders  of  Israel  knew  what  Qod  had  sent  to  them  in 
the  person  of  Jesos  of  Nazareth.  If  this  teacher  taught  the 
people  what  this  new  Prophet  had  taught  him,  then  they  knew 
that  God  had  sent  to  them  a  Saviour,  even  His  own  Son,  who' 
had  opened  and  shown  to  them  the  waj  into  the  Kingdom. 

Now  it  seems  plain  that  Nicodemus  came  in  such  representa- 
tive character. 

If  we  go  back  to  Chapter  i.,  we  find  that  when  John  the 
Baptist  was  at  the  height  of  his  success,  the  Sanhedrin  sent  a 
deputation  to  him  to  inquire  about  his  mission  and  work  (John 
i.  19-24 ;  Matt.  iii.  7-12).  They  got  little  satisfaction  out  of 
that  investigation — only  this :  a  satisfactory  explanation  that 
John  did  not  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  (John  i.  20-22) ;  a  sharp 
rebuke  for  their  own  shortcomings  (Matt.  iii.  7-12) ;  and  a  ref- 
erence to  a  coming  One^  as  One  who  also  had  already  come,  and 
in  whom  they  would  find  the  Messiah  (John  i.  23,  26,  27 ;  Matt. 
iii.  11,  12 ;  John  i.  29-34).  TRis  interview  was  public,  in  the 
hearing  of  men,  and  did  not  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin as  religious  leaders  of  the  people. 

A.fter  a  time  Jesus  appears  with  the  Messianic  claim  as  fore- 
told by  John.  He  has  spoken  and  men  are  becoming  His  dis- 
ciples (John  i.  3&-61).  He  is  performing  miracles  that  are 
already  being  talked  about  (John  ii.  1-11).  He  has  appeared 
in  the  temple,  indeed,  with  a  fan  in  His  hand  to  thoroughly 
purge  His  threshing-floor.  He  has  cleansed  the  temple  as  only 
a  messenger  from  God  would  presume  to  do  (John  ii.  13-17). 
To  some  of  them  who  were  bold  enough  at  the  moment  to 
demand  the  Messianic  sign.  He  had  made  reply,  but  in  an  enig- 
matical way  which  they  did  not  understand  (John  ii.  18-22), 
Many  were  being  won  by  His  signs  and  believed  on  Him,  and  were 
ready  to  admit  His  claims.  It  is  time  for  the  Sanhedrin  to  in- 
vestigate Him  as  they  had  examined  the  Baptist. 

Now  Nicodemus  appears  on  the  scene.  Not  in  a  private 
capacity.  His  very  first  words  forbid  that  supposition  :  '^  Rabbi, 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God.''    By  that 
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''  tae  "  he  speaks  for  and  in  behalf  of  others.  He  comes  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It  is  a  repetition  of  their  pre- 
vious investigation  of  Messianic  claims,  and  in  the  line  of  their 
duty  (see  Deut  ziii.  and  xviii.)  Bat  they  improve  on  that  in- 
terview with  John.  Instead  of  sending  a  delegation  of  many, 
they  send  one,  their  chakam.  Instead  of  a  public  interview, 
they  seek  for  a  more  private  occasion.  Their  great  man  goes 
in  the  dirkness  of  the  evening  to  the  house  where  Jesus  of 
Nasareth  was  lodging :  perhaps  at  a  house  of  the  disciple  John, 
who  probably  was  the  only  witness  present. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  the  object  was  malignant. 
Give  these  rulers  credit  for  earnestness  of  purpose,  for  a  sense 
of  responsibility  as  religious  guides,  and  for  a  willingness  to 
learn  and  receive  the  fulfillment  of  the  Prophetic  words  for 
which  they  and  all  Israel  were  waiting.  It  is  to  misread  those 
times  and  their  signs,  to  depreciate  the  control  which  religions 
questions,  and  especially  the  Messianic  hope,  had  upon  the  men 
of  that  day.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  interest  in  every  phenome- 
non which  seemed  to  offer  an  explanation  or  fulfillment  of  the 
great  expectation.  It  is  true  that  the  religious  life  was  divorced 
from  godliness  in  life,  but,  as  experience  has  proved  through  all 
ages,  that  does  not  diminish  the  intellectnal  interest  in  religions 
questions,  but  may  rather  quicken  it.  What  did  the  Sanhedrin 
talk  about  so  much  as  the  coming  deliverance  through  the  Mes- 
siah T  For  they  were  weary  of  foreign  oppression  and  domes- 
tic intrigue  and  secular  government  under  the  Herods'  scanda- 
lous and  cruel  reigns. 

Both  John  and  Jesus  were  striking  characters  to  the  rulers, 
and  well  deserved  their  investigation  and  perhaps  their  patron- 
age. John  could  not  have  been  to  them  a  sudden  apparition, 
of  whom  they  needed  to  take  no  notice  because  his  antecedents 
were  unknown  and  his  pretensions  contemptible.  For  that  was 
not  so.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  some  of  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  acquainted  with  him.  The  remarkable 
circumstances  of  his  birth  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  all  of 
them,  for,  according  to  Luke/s  Gospel,  these  had  been  made 
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public.  Something  of  the  promises  associated  with  his  birth 
most  still  have  been  remembered,  for  his  father  proclaimed  them 
m  the  temple  (Luke  i.  59-79).  The  career  of  this  strange 
ehild^  born  oat  of  the  ocdinar  j  coarse  of  nature,  must  have  been 
watched  with  interest  by  many,  as  is  implied  in  Luke  i.  80. 
The  silences  of  the  Gospels  have  their  significance,  and  we  must 
fill  them  up  from  the  spoken  setting  that  environs  them  with 
their  luminous  presence. 

In  the  same  way,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  not  be  altogether 
anknown  among  the  rulers  of  Israel.  They  could  easily  know 
thiKt  He  was  of  David's  line,  for  they  faithfully  kept  the  gene- 
alogical records.  They  had  reason  to  discover  His  position  in 
the  royal  succession.  The  expectation  of  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  kept  alive  with  increasing  fervor. 
Whenever  they  looked  up  the  matter  they  could  not  but  trace 
the  right  to  rale  to  Joseph  of  Bethlehem  and  his  reputed  Son 
Jeeus.  It  appears  from  the  gospels  that,  without  pushing  His 
claim,  Jesus  became  early  and  generally  known  as  the  Son  of 
David.  (See  Matt.  ix.  27;  xii.  23;  xv.  22,  e^  al)  How 
soon,  we  are  not  told.  Granted  that  the  flight  into  Egypt  and 
the  removal  to  Nazareth  served  mainly  to  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  at  His  birth  in 
Bethlehem,  or  to  destroy  their  connection  with  this  Son  of 
Joseph,  yet  Jesus  did  not  live  altogether  in  a  corner  before 
His  thirtieth  year..  At  least  three  times  a  year,  since  His 
twelfth  year.  He  had  come  to  Jerusalem.  At  His  first  visit  as 
a  child  He  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Rabbis 
of  the  temple,  some  of  whom  were,  without  doubt,  still  in  the 
Council.  That  could  not  have  died  right  out.  His  behaviour 
then  must  have  given  some  of  the  elders  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  career  of  this  earnest,  gifted  Boy,  and  disp6sed  them  to 
look  for  greater  things  in  His  life.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  marvelous  testimonies  of  Simeon  and  Anna  could 
be  totally  forgotten,  or  that  their  influence  could  wholly  dis- 
appear from  among  men.  Thus  there  were  links  between  the 
religious  leaders  and  these  new  prophets. 
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What  were  these  terms?  We  shall  never  know,  for  Jesus 
does  not  allow  this  delegate  to  finish  his  first  utterance,  but  in- 
terrupts hini  before  he  can  submit  his  main  proposition. 

For  additional  evidence  of  this  representative  character,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  remarkable  use  of  the  singular 
and  plural  pronouns  in  the  interview.  Nicodemus  begins 
with  the  plural,  we,  Jesus,  perfectly  understanding  the  man 
and  his  business,  ignores  at  first  his  embassy,  and  replies : 
**  Verily,  verily  Jsay  to  thee^'*  and  it  becomes  at  once  a  per- 
sonal interview.  This  is  kept  up  until  the  eleventh  verse^  (ex- 
cept in  V.  8,  **  Ye  must  be  born  again,"  all  of  you  in  whose 
name  thou  art  here).  Then  the  Lord  changes  it  thus:  '^  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  we  testify  to  that  we  have  seen'' — 
we,  John  and  I,  both  prophets,  equally  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  rulers — '*and  ye^' — the  investigators  for  whom 
Nicodemus  appears — *^  accept  not  our  testimony."  Then  in  v.  12 
the  Lord  calls  attention  to  His  testimony  as  the  thing  which  spe- 
cially claims  their  faith :  *^  If  J  speak  to  you  .  .  .  and  ye  be* 
lieve  not/'  He  does  not  allow  the  rulers  to  separate  Him  froin 
His  forerunner  in  any  invidious  way  so  as  to  discredit  the  really 
divine  testimony  which  John  had  given  them  concerning  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  and  the  Lamb  of  God.  He  confirms  and  enlarges  this 
testimony  (vs.  1 1-17).  They  are  heavenly  thinj^s  and  true.  As 
John  had  said,  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  .God,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  says  of  Him- 
self, He  is  also  the  Son  of  man,  who  belongs  in  heaven,  the  gift 
of  God  to  the  world,  the  bfinger-in  of  eternal  life. 

I  have  said  the  purpose  in  this  conference  need  not  be  con- 
sidered malignant,  but  neither  was  it  thoroughly  sincere  and  on 
the  level  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Kingdom.  It  seems  plain  to 
me  from  John's  gospel,  that  it  was  at  first  the  policy  of  the 
Pharisees  to  detach  Jesus  from  John  and  to  capture  this  new 
Prophet  and  attach  Him  to  their  interests  through  flattery  and 
patronage.  They  kept  this  up  long.  When  the  Lord  allowed 
them  they  were  willing  to  make  much  of  Him,  and  they  often 
invited  Him  to  their  feasts.  It  belonged  to  the  temptations  of 
23 
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the  Lord's  life  to  be  captared  by  the  Eoolesiasties.  And  the  great 
bitterness  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pharisees  afterward  developed^ 
was  largely  dae  to  their  disappointment  and  failare  in  this  scheme. 

The  Lord  was  no  party  to  all  this  and  was  never  blind  to 
their  policy.  That  is  the  meaning  of  His  cutting  off  Nicode- 
mus'  first  remark  when  it  is  hardly  begun^  by  abraptly 
turning  the  conversation  into  a  new  channel,  thus:  ^' Verily^ 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  from  above  he 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/'  The  Lord  leaves  room 
here  for  whatever  mixture  of  motives  led  to  the  conference.  If 
these  rulers  were  sincerely  desirous  of  establishing  a  connection 
between  themselves  as  religious  guides  of  the  people  and  Him- 
self as  the  divinely  sent  Prophet,  here  was  the  only  proper  plat- 
form. Their  proposals  then  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
not  His  personal  claims.  Then  they  must  meet  in  a  new  sphere, 
into  which  they  must  first  get  by  a  new  birth. 

This  answer  did  not  favorably  impress  Nicodemus.  It 
thwarted  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  as  a  serious  proposal,  this 
saying  of  Jesus  was  to  him  irrelevant  if  not  unintelligible.  So 
much  so  that  he  could  afford  to  cast  ridicule  on  it  by  represent- 
ing it  in  a  gross  form  as  an  absurdity.  Ignoring  or  belittling 
that  ^^ from  above"  into  *'once  more,''  a  second  time,  he 
sneers,  *^  Why,  that  which  you  propose  cannot  be  done.  Birth 
is  a  physical  experience  which  cannot  be  repeated.  If  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  need  to  be  done  in  our  case.  We  are 
well  enough  born  as  we  are."  The  Lord  is  too  serious  to  al- 
low Himself  to  be  diverted  by  the  offensiveness  of  the  man,  and 
simply — but  we  can  imagine  with  what  solemn  stress — ^repeats 
it  in  larger  form :  ^*  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  in  this  word  **  born  of  water/* 
there  is  a  reference  to  baptism,  the  word  is  not  apposite.  In 
the  sense  of  ordinary  birth,  it  is  a  natural  and  fitting  answer  to 
the  flippant  question  which  called  it  forth.  Theso  questions  re- 
ferred only  to  natural  birth.  "  How  can  a  man  be  born  when 
he  is  old  ?     Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb 
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and  be  born  ?  "  This  man  knew  only  of  fleshly  birth.  He  does 
not  say^  as  he  is  so  often  made  to  say  by  commentators :  ^'  Tea, 
I  understand  that  you  are  speaking  of  a  so-called  new  birth  by 
lustration  or  baptism,  but  that  is  for  proselytes  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  who  am  a  Jew/'  Not  at  all.  He  objeots  to 
going  through  the  same  process  which  he  had  once  undergone  as  a 
babe  coming  into  this  world.  But  his  objection  was  quite  super- 
fluous and  irrelevant  as  well  as  superficial.  To  be  born  of  the 
flesh  once  is  enough.  As  bearing  at  all  upon  an  ultimately 
higher  destiny  of  existence  it  need  not  be  repeated.  But  it 
does  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  birth  of  the  Spirit.  This 
man  should  understand  that,  and  being  what  he  was,  it  would 
be  very  pertinent  to  his  case  as  a  candidate  for  the  kingdom, 
and  not  yet  its  possessor.  For  such  he  was  in  common  with  all 
Israelites  and  as  such  he  was  addressed. 

The  reference  to  natural  birth  in  Nicodemus'  words  is  er\^ 
dent.  Now,  does  the  Lord,  in  this  second  word,  shift  the 
ground  and  say :  When  I  spoke  to  you  of  a  higher  birth,  I  was 
not  referring  to  one  supplementary  to  natural  birth,  but  to 
sacramental  birth  ?  I  say  that  would  have  been  justly  unintel-« 
ligible  to  Nicodemus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  place  of 
baptism  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  as  an  initiatory 
rite  typical  of  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  repre- 
sented by  the  Jewish  Church,  it  had  value  possibly  only  for 
proselytes.  The  Lord  could  not  demand  that  as  a  condition  in 
the  case  of  this  ruler.  Certainly  Nicodemus  had  never  been 
**  bom  of  water  *'  in  any  soch  sense.  If  the  reference  is  held 
to  be  to  John's  baptism,  there  is  no  proof  that  Nicodemus  or 
any  of  the  rulers  were  baptised ;  but  there  is  proof  that  John 
refused  to  baptize  them  (Matt.  iii.  7).  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  Jesus,  in  this  passage  or  at  any  other  occasion,  required 
these  rulers  first  to  be  baptized.  Evidently,  Nicodemus  did 
not  so  understand  the  Lord,  nor  did  Jesus  say  another  word  to 
enforce  such  a  demand.  Nor  do  we  find  in  the  Gospels  a  trace 
of  such  a  demand  in  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles* 
The  reference  in  Luke  vii.  30  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Phari* 
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sees  for  rejecting  John  as  a  prophet,  as  in  Matt,  xxu  26,  but 
not  a  plea  for  John's  baptism  as  an  essential  experience  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  fact,  John's  baptism  did  not  signify 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  that  was  not  jet 
come.    It  was  only  at  hand  and  coming. 

John's  baptism  was  simply  a  baptism  nnto  repentance,  such 
as  should  fit  men  to  receive  the  Christ  as,  the  Lamb  of  Otod 
that  taketh  away  sin.  It  anticipated  Christian  baptism,  bat 
was  not  its  equivalent  (Acts  xix.  1-7).  It  was  not  a  new  birth, 
nor  the  symbol  of  a  new  birth.  When  the  Lord  spoke  this 
word,  baptism  as  a  sacrament  was  still  unknown  and  unthought 
of.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say,  as  the  traditional  view  im- 
plies, that  Nicodemus  was  placing  such  value  on  having  been 
born  anew  by  baptism,  that  he  thought  he  could  dispense  with 
the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  needed  special  instruction 
on  that  point.  Nicodemus  had  no  such  idea.  He  could  not 
have,  for  Christian  baptism,  which  has  indeed  been  such  a 
snare  to  many,  was  to  him  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  the  Lord 
could  not  converse  with  him  about  it.  But,  in  common  with 
all  Jews,  and  especially  the  rulers,  this  man  did  place  such 
value  on  mere  natural  birth  as  to  feel  above  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  birth.  That  was  one  of  their  main  errors,  and  it  se* 
riously  interfered  with  their  reception  of  the  kingdom.  They 
made  everything  of  their  carnal  birth  and  descent.  They  said : 
*^  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father."  And  John  had  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  the  conclusions  which  they  drew  from  that 
fact.  To  the  end,  they  cast  it  back  at  the  Lord  as  a  suflScient 
offset  to  His  demands :  **  We  are  Abraham's  seed ''  (John  viiu 
88,  39).  Until  this  day  they  reject  the  Son  of  Ood  upon  this 
ground:  Wearethepeopleof  Ood  through  descent.  It  was  then, 
as  now,  quite  sufficient,  in  their  opinion,  to  insure  them  anyplace 
in  that  kingdom  into  which  they  had  been  born  by  nature. 

It  is  this  error — their  deadly  error — which  Jesus  combats, 
not  that  of  the  insufficiency  of  baptism.  And  He  says  so  plainly 
in  V.  6.  But  V.  6  is  not  a  new  and  independent  statement.  It 
depends  on  and  is  explanatory  of  that  which  goes  before.     It 
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18  this  truth  which  the  Lord  unfolds  in  the  following  words,  in 
which  He  gradually  reveals  the  loftj  and  spiritual  plane  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  so  far  above  the  religious  plane  on  which  the 
Jews  lived  with  altogether  earthly,  fleshly  conceptions.  And 
it  was  this  which  both  puzzled  and  impressed  this  Teacher  of 
Israel  and  his  brethren  as  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing,  an  in- 
conceivable doctrine  and  dangerous ;  for  to  them  it  seemed  to 
cast  discredit  on  the  whole  dispensation  and  on  the  covenant 
which  God  had  made  with  Abraham,  and  out  of  which  the 
chosen  people  had  come  forth  as  a  holy  Seed.  In  this  shape 
Paul  afterwards  met  and  answered  the  objection.  See  Romans 
ix.-xi.  Most  certainly,  the  reference  to  natural  birth  would 
first  and  most  easily  suggest  itself  to  a  Jew. 

It  remains,  however,  that  the  expression  is  unusual,  and 
through  the  importance  which  baptism,  as  a  ,rite,  afterward 
obtained  in  the  Christian  Church  it  is  liable  to  mislead.  This 
must  be  acknowledged.  But  this  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  common  interpretation. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  further  light  can  be  thrown 
on  the  passage.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  there  is 
mention  in  the  whole  passage  of  three  kinds  of  birth — natural, 
sacramental,  spiritual :  ^*  born  of  the  flesh,  of  water,  of  Spirit." 
This  is,  from  a  scriptural  point  of  view,  not  only  exceptional, 
but  unintelligible.  Possibly  it  is  true  that  the  Rabbis  were 
wont  to  speak  to  Proselytes  of  a  new  birth  through  lustration, 
by  which  a  Gentile  became  a  Jew ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  low  view  of  the  Scripture  presentation  of  regeneration  to  find 
the  connection  at  that  point.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  speaking  to  a  leading  religious  teacher,  should  start 
from  that  dubious  fact.  To  a  student  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  Nioo<lemus  must  have  been,  the  new  birth  could  not  have 
been  an  unknown  formula  within  strictly  Jewish  relations,  even 
if  he  thought  himself  not  to  come  under  its  need,  for  the  refer- 
ence to  new  inward  conditions,  a  new  heart,  a  new  life,  a  new 
world,  were  numerous  enough  in  the  Prophetic  writings.  But 
there  is  no  mention  in  them  of  three  stated  or  modes  of  life. 
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Two  is  all— ft  nataral  and  a  apiritaal :  an  earthly  and  a  heaven* 
I7.  To  be  born  of  the  flesh,  or  in  a  oarnal  sense,  we  all  know 
what  that  means ;  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  or  in  a  spiritual  or 
heavenly  sense,  we  can  know  what  that  means ;  but  what  it 
means  to  be  bom  of  water,  anless  it  be  a  synonym  for  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these,  we  cannot  understand,  and  the  Scriptures 
throw  no  light  on  that.  The  unnumbered  attempts  to  explain 
it  have  thus  far  only  served  to  darken  the  matter  and  oonfuse 
men*s  notions  about  sacraments,  which,  to  most  Christians, 
seem  to  be  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  clearer  perceptions 
of  faith.  Baptism  may  be  a  symbol  of  spiritual  birth,  and 
may  be  by  metonymy  used  for  it,  and  may  even,  in  a  sense,  be 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  it,  when  the  baptism  and  regeneration 
coincide  as  experiences ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture 
for  the  opinion  that  Baptism  is  the  entrance  into  a  state  of 
existence  or  life,  disdnct  from  natural  or  spiritual  life,  unless  it 
be  found  in  this  passage.  But  this  one  passage  is  not  enough 
to  establish  it,  without  corroborating  evidence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  connection  of  water  with  regeneration  or  the  idea 
of  spiritual  birth  in  the  sacrament  is  rare  in  Scripture,  if  not 
unknown.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  passages,  of  which  Esek. 
xxxvi.  25  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  which  promise  a  new  dis- 
pensation with  new  spiritual  blessings,  employ  water  as  the 
symbol  of  cleansing.  It  signifies  the  special  blessing  of  remis- 
sion of  sins,  the  purifying  of  the  heart  and  life.  And  so  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  Ephes.  v.  26 ;  Heb.  x.  22,  and 
presumably  also  in  Titus  iii.  5,  6.  So  the  apostles  presented 
baptism :  '*  Be  baptised  and  wash  away  thy  sios  "  (Acta  xxii. 
16)  rather  than  be  baptised  and  be  regenerated.  The  truth  is, 
water  is  a  symbol  of  cleansing  in  Baptism.  It  is  a  bath 
{iouzpSu)  rather  than  a  birth  {Y(veat^).  What  connection  there 
is  in  Scripture  between  water  and  life  or  the  idea  of  beooming 
is  confined  to  natural  or  physical  life.  There  is  certainly  no 
other  text  than  this,  unless  it  be  Titus  iii.  5,  in  which  the  idea 
of  regeneration  is  connected  with  baptism,  though  the  necessity 
and  reality  of  a  new  birth  are  often  set  forth. 
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And  this  brings  as  to  a  consideration  of  the  phrase  lexically. 
What  haye  we  to  help  ns  to  interpret  the  phrase,  *'  born  of 
water/'  and  to  justify  our  understanding  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  ''  born  of  the  flesh/'  or  natural  birth. 

1.  When  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  usus  hquendi  for  the 
phrase  '^born  of  water,*'  as  meaning  natural  birth,  it  may  be 
retorted  that  there  is  as  little  for  the  phrase  as  signifying 
spiritual  birth.  The  most  that  either  interpretation  can  claim 
is  Scriptural  allusions  from  which  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the 
preferred  meaning.  And  then  wo  say  that  the  allusions  to 
natural  birth  or  descent  are  more  readily  found  than  those 
which  refer  to  spiritual  birth.  It  is  admitted  at  once  that  there 
is  no  U9U9  at  all  in  Greek  literature.  But,  in  Hebrew,  allusions 
are  found  which  fairly  furnish  a  basis  for  this  phrase,  which  is 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Hebraic  John,  and  which  was  spoken 
within  a  purely  Jewish  circle,  that  would  understand  the  refer* 
ence^^esus,  Nicodemus  and  John. 

2.  The  phrase  ^'  born  of  the  flesh,"  as  indicating  simply  hu- 
man birth,  without  emphasizing  or  even  implying  **  carnal  and 
corrupt  nature,"  is  not  unscriptural.  Paul  makes  a  similar  use 
of  the  idea  in  h»  distinction  between  '*  the  children  of  the 
flesh  "  and  ^'  the  children  of  promise  "  in  Rom.,  iz;  and  in  the 
same  chapter  he  speaks  of  our  Lord's  descent  from  the  Israel- 
ites *^  according  to  the  flesh."  In  neither  of  these  cases  does 
the  taint  of  evil  and  positive  unworthiness  cling  to  the  word 
^'  flesh."  Yet  in  neither  case  would  participation  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  rest  upon  tiie  claim  of  mere  physical  connection. 
Precisely  what  the  Lord  here  says  to  Nicodemus. 

3.  There  are  analogical  expressions  in  the  Scriptures  which 
warrant  the  given  interpretation.  The  allusions  to  water  in 
connection  with  life,  becoming,  generation,  growth — that  is, 
with  existence  in  various  spheres — are  not  few  in  Scripture. 
The  references  in  Gen.  i.  20,  21,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  5,  prove  • 
that  the  connection  between  water  and  the  origin  of  physical 
life  was  a  Hebraic  conception,  and  water  in  the  sense  of  fluid  be- 
came  a  term  for  life,  birth,  descent.    It^  is  necesstry  now  to 
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quote,  as  Bamplea  of  such  allaBions,  only  sach  passages  as  Isa. 
xlviii.  1 :  **  Hear  ye  this,  0  house  of  Jacob,  who  are  called  by 
the  name  of  Israel  and  are  oome  forth  out  of  the  waters  of  Jadah 
(rrniiT  ♦ap)."    Ps.  lx?iii.   27  (26)  "Bless  ye  God;  ye  that 

are  of  the  fountain  of  Israel  (7^ntr!  *)^pSp)"  (Ixx.  'fir 
THjj'civ'IafHUJX),  Numb.  xxiv.  7.  *'  He  shall  pour  the  waters  out  of 
his  bucketSy  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters ; "  a  prophecy 
of  a  numerous  progeny.  Physiological  facts,  both  in  concep- 
tion and  at  birth,  justify  the  use  of  such  metaphors,  and  war- 
rant the  expression  to  beget  or  to  be  born  of  water.  Cf.  Job 
X.  10. 

What  I  have  to  say,  especially  from  this  point,  is  said  with 
diffidence,  but  with  the  modest  conyiction  that  it  rests  on  a 
Scriptural  basis.  I  would  fain  hope  that  a  larger  erudition  and 
a  better  opportunity  for  inyestigation  than  lie  within  my  reach, 
will,  in  the  main,  confirm  the  positions  here  taken. 

The  two  words,  blood  and  water,  have  in  all  languages  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  origin  of  life.  In  Greek, 
and  among  all  western  nations,  the  physical  connection  in  the 
transmission  of  life  is  placed  in  the  blood.  From  Homer  down, 
to  be  of  blood  {dt/iazo^  thax)^  or  of  one  blood,  meant  to  be  of  the 
same  race.  To  be  of  noble  blood  means  to  be  of  renowned  de- 
scent. This  usage  is  also  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul, 
speaking  to  Greeks  at  Athens,  says  :  '^  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations."  Acts  xyii.  26.  But  this  use  of  blood 
is[strange  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  Old  Testament,  where  blood, 
as  the  symbol  of  life,  or  the  seat  of  life,  is  never  used  with  the 
idea  of  its  transmittal  or  preservation,  but  only  with  its  destruc- 
tion. From  Gen.  iv«  where  Abel's  blood  cries  from  the  ground, 
to  Zech.  ix.  where  the  covenant  of  deliverance  is  sealed  in  .blood, 
blood  stands  for  death — ^the  loss  of  life.  The  idea  of  being 
born  of  blood — so  familiar  in  our  tongue-^is  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews.  Ezek.  xvi.  2,  and  xix.  10  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  had  a  conception  of  the 
connection  between  water  and  transmitted  life,  which  is  unusual 
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among  western  peoples.  The  traces  of  this  ar<>>  abundant  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrews  had  one  consistent,  ad- 
mitted cosmogony.  The  other  nations  had  yarious  theories  as 
the  result  of  speculation  or  study.  In  the  imagery  of  the  Mo- 
saic cosmogony,  the  earth  is  in  the  womb  of  the  waters,  upon 
which  the  vivifying  spirit  broods  with  life-evoking  power. 
Thence  all  things  are  born  out  of  water  {iS  S^aroc).  When  the 
firmament  is  set,  it  is  represented  as  the  dividing  element  be- 
tween waters  above  and  waters  beneath,  waters  having  the  po- 
tency of  life  production,  so  that  the  world  above  us  and  that 
beneath  is  a  world  of  life,  and  nowhere  of  death.  The  gather* 
ing  of  the  lower  waters  into  the  sea  is  followed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  plant-life,  represented  as  a  going  out  (KV^),  a  word  also 
frequently  used  for  human  birth,  and  a  springing  forth  (HDlf) 
from  their  place  of  begetting.  On  the  fifth  day  the  waters  above 
give  birth  to  the  flying  creatures,  and  the  waters  below  to  swim- 
ming creatures,  represented  as  creeping  forth  out  of  the  waters 
(inc^.  From  this  on,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  the  con- 
nection of  water  with  the  production  and  increase  of  life  in  the 
material  creation  is  abundantly  mentioned.  See  the  beautiful 
picture  in  Ps.  Ixv.  and  the  frequent  use  in  the  book  of  Job  for 
examples.  In  John's  writings  no  figure  is  more  frequent  than 
that  of  the  water  of  life — ^life-giving  water. 

How  uniformly  this  conception  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  is  plain  from  the  reference  to  it  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  6. 

With  such  views  of  the  origin  of  so  much  of  natural  life,  it 
is  not  strange  that  water  should  serve  them  also  as  a  symbol 
for  human  life  in  its  origin.  We  know  how  realistic  the  He- 
brew language  is  and  what  bold  metaphors  are  in  its  common 
words.  One  needs  but  suggest  the  terms  for  man  and  woman 
in  Gen.  i.  27,  and  for  son  in  Gen.  iv.  17,  as  examples.  Hence 
we  have  the  metaphors :  fountain,  spring,  well,  for  wife  in  Cant, 
iv.  12-16;  Prov.  v.  16,  16, 18;  for  offspring  in  Prov.  v.  16 
and  Hosea  xiii.  16 ;  and  for  genealogical  descent  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
27.   The  Greeks  never  used  inj'f^  or  its  equivalents  in  that  way. 
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But  we  can  go  a  atep  farther,  since  we  have  even  the  more 
realistic  representation  of  water  as  the  metaphor  for  offspring 
and  descent  in  Namb.  xziy.  7  and  Isa.  zlviii.  1,  as  already  noted. 

Now  it  cannot  indeed  be  proved  from  this  that  the  Jews 
ordinarily  used  these  metaphors,  or  that  the  phrase  *'  born  of 
water ''  was  a  eurrent  phrase  for  natural  birth,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient proof  for  the  assertion  that  an  allusion  with  this  signifies-* 
tion  would  not  be  altogether  strange  to  Nicodemus  or  any-  Jew, 
or  that  the  phrase  would  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  him. 
And  when  we  compare  it  with  the  eyidence  arailable  to  prove 
that  a  new  birth  through  baptism  was  a  current  idea  among 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  this  conyersation,  I  think  the  case 
must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  interpretation,  natural  birth. 

Iff  indeed,  the  fourth  gospel  had  been  written  in  the  second 
century ;  and  if  the  writer  had  produced  these  conversations 
and  words  of  the  Lord  from  his  own  subjectivity;  or  if  the 
apostle  John,  writing  this  gospel,  had  adopted  in  his  old  age 
the  sacramentarian  views  which  so  soon  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  truth,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  warnings  and  teachings  of  Paul ;  and  if  John 
had  allowed  his  opinions  to  color  his  reproduction  of  the  Lord's 
words :  then  the  traditional  interpretation  of  this  phrase  might 
be  admitted.  But  the  Christian  Church  will  never  consent  to 
accept  these  suppositions. 

The  Reformed  view  that  water  here  is  equivalent  to  spirit 
would  be  more  acceptable  were  it  not  for  these  reasons:  1.  The 
use  of  the  figure  hendiadys  in  the  New  Testament  is  very 
doubtful;  2.  Things  that  can  be  explained  rationally  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  a  rhetorical  demand.  3.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  use  of  two  words,  where  one 
would  better  answer  the  purpose.  To  describe  regeneration,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  except  a  man  bo  born  of  the  Spirit,  unless 
this,  indeed,  depends  on  water,  which  we  deny.  4.  Because  of 
the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  other  difficult  passages  in  John's 
writings,  with  which  it  must  in  justice  be  compared  if  we  wish 
to  get  a  true  exegesis. 
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Of  these  passages  we  have  two : 

1.  John  i.  18 :  ^*  Begotten  or  born  of  blood "  (iS  alfidrwu 
fsyp^&^voi).  There  is  no  question  that  this  phrase  means  be- 
gotten of  (out  of)  blood  and  refers  to  natural  generation.  This 
is  according  to  Greek  usage  rather  than  Hebrew.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  ^^ begotten  of  God''  {ix  OtaH  fevi/jjdljvac)  in  the 
aame  verse,  an  expression  peculiar  to  and  frequently  used  by 
John. 

In  comparing  our  passage  with  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  to  be  begotten  or  bom  of  God  and  to  be  born  or  begotten 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  words  may  be  rendered^  are  exactly  equiv- 
lent.  I  prefer  to  render  always,  as  the  Revisers  have  also 
done,  begotten  of  God  and  born  of  the  Spirit;  and  would  find 
an  analogous  difference  in  th  e  spiritual  experiences  thus  indi- 
cated. The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  rather 
as  the  essential  sphere  in  regeneration  than  as  the  primary 
agent.  Hence  the  proper  designation  of  the  regenerate  is  chil- 
dren {tixva)  of  God,  never  of  the  Spirit,  though  we  become 
children  of  God  by  being  born  of  the  Spirit.  A  somewhat 
similar  difference  in  the  ideas  begotten  of  blood  and  born  of 
water,  as  applied  to  natural  birth,  seems  to  me  justified;  repre- 
senting or  expressing  what  may  be  called  the  active  and  pas- 
sive principles  in  life-giv  ing,  and  making  room  for  distinctions, 
which,  through  their  application  to  the  reception  of  spiritual 
life,  may  be  very  instructive  and  comforting.  Reverence  and  a 
sense  of  our  limitations  forbid  saying  too  much  about  these 
mysteries  of  being.  Still  there  are  the  revelations — to  profit 
withal — of  God's  immediate  power  through  and  in  the  Spirit  by 
the  Word  as  an  incorruptible  seed,  which  seed  remains  in  us  so 
that  we  cannot  sin,  because  we  are  begotten  of  God.  (Cf. 
Rom.  viii. ;  Gal.  iii.;  1  John  iv.  13;  Jas.  i.  18;  1  Pet.  i.  23; 
1  Jno.  iii.  9;  v.  18,  etc.)  Of  it  we  are  privileged  to  say  that 
through  it  we  have  received  the  life  of  God  and  have  become 
parUkers  of  the  divine  nature  (Eph.  iv.  18 ;  2  Pet.  i.  4).  This 
also  covers  the  whole  ground.  The  "  eUmeni "  in  water,  of 
which  the  Fathers  made  so  much  use,  is  entirely  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
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2.  In  1  John  y.  6,  7,  we  have  a  Btill  more  important  and 
difficult  passage  to  compare  with  the  one  in  hand.  ^^  This  is 
He,  who  came  through  [iii)  water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  by  (iv)  the  water  only,  but  by  (iv)  the  water  and  by  (iy) 
the  blood :  and  the  Spirit  is  the  testifier,  because  the  Spirit  is 
the  truth.  For  three  are  the  testifiers — active,  not  passive 
witnesses — the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these 
three  are  unto  the  one,  that  is,  for  the  establishing  of  the  one 
same  thing." 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  this  obscure  passage,  but 
the  most  generally  accepted  are  these  three.  ''Water  and 
blood  '^  signify :  1.  The  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  2.  The  baptism  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  3. 
The  water  and  blood  which  issued  from  the  riven  side  of  oar 
Lord  on  the  cross.  None  of  these  seems  satisfactory,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  Christian  church  will  agree  in  adopting 
any  one  of  them  as  conclusive.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  that 
Let  any  one  substitute  the  explanations  for  the  terms  used  in 
the  text,  and  he  will  feel  that  somehow  the  text  is  no  longer 
what  it  was.  Thus :  This  is  He  who  came  by  or  in  the  sac- 
raments of  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  on  ;  or, 
This  is  He,  who  came  by  or  in  His  own  baptism  and  His  death, 
and  so  on  ;  or,  This  is  He  who  came  by  and  in  the  water  and 
blood  that  flowed  from  His  side,  and  so  forth.  I  think  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  all  these  interpretations  are  determined  by 
previous  considerations.  No  one  of  them  does  justice  to  the 
important  word  which  is  the  key  of  the  passage.  *'  He  that 
came/'  We  must  look  in  the  words  in  dispute  for 
events  which  were  in  some  sense  worthy  and  true  avenues  of 
the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Let  us  very  briefly  exam- 
ine the  passage. 

The  purpose  of  the  epistle,  in  which  these  words  occur,  is  to 
set  forth  fully  the  word  of  life — that  is,  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  bearings  upon  the  believers  in  their  various 
relations  towards  God,  towards  one  another,  and  towards  the 
world,  both  the  present  world  and  that  which  is  to  come.     In 
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this  the  essential  thing  is  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  Gody  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the  special  error  to 
be  combated,  that  He  came  in  the  flesh.  *  See  ch.  iv.  2 ;  v.  1 ; 
(ef.  ii.  22  ;  iii.  23  ;  !▼.  8,  15).  The  true  knowledge  of  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  is  the  great  proof  of  the  new  life  of  God,  and  to 
him  who  has  it  the  victory  over  the  world  is  assured.  Ch.  v. 
4,  5.  In  view,  then,  of  the  exceeding  importance  of  this  knowl- 
edge, what  witnesses  have  we  for  all  time  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  in  the  flesh  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  is  answered  in  vs.  6-8.  Here  is  the  setting  forth 
of  the  testimonies  on  behalf  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Now  the  wit- 
nesses must  cover  these  three  points  :  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  that  He  is  the  Christ,  that  He  came  in  the  flesh.  The 
Apostle  says  there  are  three  testifiers  to  these  facts :  the  Spirit, 
the  water,  the  blood — they  are  permanent  witnesses.  They 
bore  testimony  all  through  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  from  the  beginning  and  will  continue  to  bear  it  forever. 
They  agree  in  their  testimony.  Each  one  bears  witness  to  the 
three  facts,  although  in  each  a  different  fact  is  most  prominent, 
and  so  they  establish  the  one  same  thing.  Their  testimony 
must  be  historical  testimony,  for  this  manifestation  of  the  Christ 
18  in  history  and  it  mtist  cover  the  ground.  Now  the  historical 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ  can,  from  a  scriptural 
point  of  view,  not  be  found  in  the  sacraments,  themselves,  for 
these  are  not  original  testimonies,  but  must  be  found  in  the 
record  to  which  the  sacraments  are  attached  as  seals  of  confirm- 
ation for  believers.  That  record  begins  not  at  the  Lord's  bap- 
tism, but  at  His  birth.  In  it  are  three  great  points :  the  birth 
whicfi  was  His  coming  in  the  flesh  ;  the  death,  which  was  the 
completion  of  His  life  in  the  flesh  and  the  full  revelation  of  the 
Christ;  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  at  the  beginning  of 
His  active  ministry,  which  was  the  standing  sign  that  He  was 
the  well-beloved  Son  of  God.  This  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  coin<- 
cided  indeed  'with  His  baptism,  but  it  was  no  essential  part  of 
the  baptism.  The  baptism  itself  was  no  witness  that  He  was 
the  Christ.    The  Lord's  request  for  it  disconcerted  John.    To 
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be  baptized  with  John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  an  incident 
of  the  life  in  the  flesh.  It  was  part  of  the  Lord's  mediatorial 
hnmiliationy  by  which  He  proved  in  how  profound  and  tme  a 
sense  He  was  one  with  os,  sinful  men,  whom  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  brethren  on  Jordan's  bank,  where  they  gathered  as  sin- 
ners, as  penitent  sinners,  pablicanSy  harlots,  soldiers  and  the 
like,  thus  falfilling  all  possible  demands  of  rigbteoosness  in  that 
world  of  sin  which  He  came  to  redeem.  There  John  learned 
not  only  that  He  was  the  Son  of  Ood,  but  also  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world.  No  wonder  the  fore- 
runner exclaimed  again  and  again,  '*  And  I  knew  Him  not !  I 
did  not  understand  Him  !  "  The  Father,  whose  well-belored 
Son  He  still  was,  glorified  Him  in  that  very  low  experience,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  came  upon  Him  as  the  standing 
proof  of  His  Sonship.* 

These,  then,  are  the  testifiers :  The  incarnation,  the  dying, 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  The  natural  birth  testifies  that  He 
is  a  man,  bom  of  a  woman ;  that  He  is  Christ,  as  supernaturally 
born  ;  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  for  so  He  was  announced  in 
the  prophecy  of  His  birth.  The  death  testifies  that  He  is  a 
man,  that  He  died  as  the  Christ,  and  was  accompanied  by  testi- 
mony that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  descent  of  the  Spirit 
testifies  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  given  Him  as  a 
man  because  He  was  the  Christ.  So  they  agree  in  their  witness. 

If  this  conception  of  the  Lord  s  experiences  be  right,  coming 
through  water  or  in  water  would  here  also  mean  coming  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  harmonises  with  born  of  water  as  a  synonym  for 
human  birth  and  thus  confirms  our  interpretation  of  John  iii.  6. 

It  strengthens  our  view  if  we  remember  that  the  term  '^com- 
ing one ''  or  '^  he  that  came  "  refers  to  the  appearance  of  Jeans 
as  the  Christ  in  many  places.  Thus  the  Baptist  sent  his  disci- 
ples to  Jesus  to  ask :  *^Art  thou  the  Coming  One?"  (6  ipjiP/UPO^  ) 
The  Baptist  had  so  announced  Him.     So  the  multitudes  hailed 

*Thii  liaptism  to  which  our  Lord  Babmitied  ia  noTor  nferrod  to  in  tho  Epit- 
tlet  M  of  any  speoial  Tala^.  Our  baptism  is  not  linkod  to  it,  bat  to  His  ciroam- 
diion.    CoL  iL :  12. 
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Him  at  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem :  ''  Blessed  is  the  Coming 
One  in  the  Name  of  Jehoyah/'  It  is  used  with  special  frequency 
in  the  writings  of  John.  See  John  iii.  2 ;  iv.  25 ;  v.  43  ; 
vi.  14;  vii.  27,  28,  42;  ix.  39;  x.  10;  xi.  27;  1  John  iy. 
2,  3 ;  2  John  7.  If  one  will  look  at  these  passages  it  will 
appear  that  in  no  proper  sense  consistent  with  their  meaning  did 
Jesus  come  as  the  Christ  through  the  baptism  which  He  received 
from  John ;  nor,  of  course,  through  Christian  Baptism,  insti- 
tuted after  His  resurrection ;  nor  through  the  water  poured  out 
from  His  ruptured  heart,  which  was  but  the  sign  of  His  physi* 
cal  dissolution.  Before  any  and  all  of  these  occurrences.  He  had 
already  come,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Angels  to  the 
shepherds:  ''This  day  there  is  born  to  you  in  the  city  of  David 
a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord/'  Luke  ii.  10. 

From  the  standing  testimonies  concerning  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  the  birth — the  moment  of  the  Incarnation— could  not 
possibly  have  been  omitted.  It  never  can  be.  ''To  us  a 
child  is  bom" — ^born  as  we  are,  of  water,  though  not  like  us  be- 
gotten of  blood,  and  that  is  the  first,  the  essential  proof  that 
'*  to  us  a  Son  is  given,  whose  name  is  Wonderful ''  (Isaiah  ix. 
6).  ^'  He  is  the  Antichrist  that  denieth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,"  1  John  iv.  3.     {iv  aapxi  or  iv  rcD  ZSan). 

In  conclusion  :  Much  confusion  in  the  understanding  of  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  as  a  symbolic  act  can  be  avoided,  if  men 
will  first  get  correct  ideas  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  water  as 
used  in  the  sacrament.  Water  in  a  good  sense,  serves  in 
Scripture  as  a  symbol  for  three  things  : 

1.  As  a  symbol  of  Truth,  that  which  revives,  comforts,  satis- 
fies the  soul  of  man.  When  so  used  it  is  connected  with  verbs 
which  express  an  act  of  inwardly  appropriating,  like  drinking ; 
so  that  the  truth  enters  into  the  heart  and  life  of  roan.  Isaiah 
Iv.  1  and  John  iv.  10-14  will  serve  as  examples.  This  is  not 
the  meaning  of  water  in  Baptism,  for  there  the  water  is  out- 
wardly applied. 

2.  As  a  symbol  of  a  cleansing  force  or  for  the  blood  of  Christ, 
itself  a  metaphor  for  the  whole  redemption  wrought  out  by 
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Christ,  and  presented  to  sinners^  first  of  all  as  a  cleansing  process, 
the  remission  of  sins.  (Romans  iii.  25;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14-24, 
etc.)  When  so  used  it  is  joined  with  sprinklings  washing, 
and  similar  ceremonial  acts  in  the  Old  Testament  and  with 
baptizing  in  the-  New  Testament.  Of  numerous  instances  let 
the  following  serve  as  examples:  Numbers  yiii.  6^7;  Ezek. 
zxxyi.  25  (cf.  with  Heb.  x.  22  )  For  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
a  cleansing  element,  see  1  John  i.  7 ;  Re?,  i.  5  (Text.  Rec.) ;  1 
Peter  i.  2  ;  Acts  xxii.  16  ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  Bsek. 
xxxvi.  26, 27,  we  have  the  accompanying  blessings  of  this  cleans- 
ing under  the  new  Covenant,  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit, 
— truly  a  new  life,  coming  in  order  after  the  cleansing  from  filth 
and  guilt. 

3.  As  a  symbol  for  life — ^new  life.  Then  it  is  connected 
with  words  which  express  processes  of  life,  like  becoming,  birth, 
growth,  and  it  is  generally  represented  as  a  stream,  a  life- 
giving  river.  See  Ezek.  xlvii.  9,  12.  Or  it  is  represented  as 
showers  of  rain  which  vivify  and  cause  to  grow.  See  Isaiah 
xxxii.  15. 

Now,  if  baptism  be  symbolic  of  spiritual  blessings  and  of  the 
communication  of  spiritual  life,  it  must  be  in  consonance  with 
such  promises.  In  them,  however,  there  is  no  explicit  promise 
of  a  new  life,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  theological  term  ''regen- 
eration." The  symbolic  signification  of  baptism  as  the  sign  and 
seal  of  regeneration  rests  entirely  upon  John  iii.  6  and  Titus 
iii.  5, — kourpou  nahjxtwjma^ — an  expression  not  occurring 
elsewhere.  Now,  if  we  grant  the  application  to  regeneration, 
there  can  be  no  propriety  in  using  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  birth,  unless  water  properly  represents  natural  birth. 

But  if  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  successful  denial  of  the 
assertion  that  the  phrase  ''  born  of  water  "  may  mean  natural 
birth.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  the  whole  passage  must  show. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  water  in  baptism  symbolises  a 
new  birth,  but  only  because  water  is  a  proper  symbol  for  natu- 
ral birth  in  John  iii.  5.  To  make  water-birth  to  mean  regen- 
eration, or  to  use  baptism  as  in  any  real  sense  an  essential  part 
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of  regeneratioDy  we  hold  to  be  Bubveraire  of  the  gospel.  The 
experience  of  the  Christian  Church  from  quite  early  ages,  in 
which  this  erroneous  interpretation  was  adopted,  is  ample  proof 
to  this  effect.  The  salration  of  the  soul  is,  in  no  sense,  depen- 
dent on  any  outward  ceremony.  Salyation  is  by  faith.  The 
one  object  of  faith  is  the  word  of  the  gospel  of  God's  grace. 
Sacraments  are  subordinate  to  the  Word,  and  only  representa- 
tions of  the  Word  under  well-defined  limitations  and  for  special 
purposes.  They  are  not  substitutes  for  the  Word,  nor  is  their 
reception  a  substitute  in  any  sense  for  faith.  We  may  well  say 
of  our  own  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  Paul  said  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  circumcision  in  Gkl.  ri.  15, 16:  ''For  neither  is  cir- 
cumcision anything,  nor  nncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation  (is 
CTcrything).  And  as  many  as  walk  by  this  rule  (not  depend- 
ent on  a  sacrament),  peace  (shall  be)  upon  them,  and  mercy, 
and  upon  the  Israel  of  Ood.^' 
24 
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theory  of  evolation  to  every  branch  of  research.    It  was  a  pro- 
digioas  undertaking,  for  bat  few  men  in  the  history  of  philoso* 
phy  have  succeeded  in  so  completely  working  out  a  system  of 
thooght  to  the  minutest  detail.     But  it  is  a  bold  thing  to  say, 
and  a  still  bolder  to  act  upon  the  deolaration,  that  these  men 
mast  be  heard  as  the  great  advance  guard  and  leading  prophets 
of  a  purified  and  higher  form  of  religious  faith.    There  is  more 
or  less  truth  in  every  system  of  thought,  as  there  certainly  is 
in  eyery  form  of  religion — Pagan  and  Christian.     We  should 
not — ^we  cannot  condemn  every  phase  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion.    "  No  such  theory  " — or  phase  of  it — "  clashes  with  the 
fundamental  ideas  ^f  the  Bible  as  long  as  it  is  not  denied  that 
there  is  a  human  species,  and  that  man  is  distingished  from  the 
lower  animals  by  attributes  which  we  know  that  he  possesses. 
Whether  the  first  of  human  kind  were  created  outright,  or,  as 
the  second  narrative  in  Genesis  represents  it,  were  formed  out 
of  inorganic  material,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  or  were 
generated  by  inferior  organized  beings,  through,  a  metamor- 
phosis of  germs,  or  some  other  process— these  questions,  as 
they  are  indifferent  to  theism,  so  they  are  indifferent  as  regards 
the  substance  of  biblical  teaching.    It  is  only  when,  in  the 
name  of  science,  the  attempt  is  made  to  smuggle  in  a  material- 
istic philosophy,  that  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Bible  are  contra- 
dicted.'' *    So  says  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  one  of  those  Calvinistic 
teachers  whose  theology  is  in  certain   quarters   described  as 
crude  and  stupid.    But  the  rector  of  St.  PauPs,  with  good  rea- 
son, seeing  that  in  his  chapter  on  the  idea  of  God  he  has  for- 
tified himself  against  it,  would  at  once  repudiate  the  charge  of 
materialism.    He  is  not  a  materialist.    How  could  one  who 
claims  to  see  efficacy  and  possible  reality  in  Christian  Science 
and  Modern  Spiritualism  be  a  materialist  7    And  yet  we  can- 
not understand  what  logical  connection  there  exists  between 
Berkeleyian  Idealism  set  forth  in  the  first  portion  of  this  new 
book  and  the  rationalistio  teaching  based  upon  Baur,  Strauss 
and  Benan  developed  in  the  second  half  of  the  work.    Strauss, 
•  FiBhcr,  The  Qrmmdi  of  Thebdo  sad  ChrlsOsa  Belief,  p.  478. 
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to  whose  *^  Life  of  Christ ''  the  aathor  so  often  appeals,  died  »a 
oat-spoken  and  unqaalified  materialist  And  in  the  ontstart 
both  Baur  and  Straass  were  Hegelian  pantheists.  To  a  care- 
fnl  reader  of  this  book,  it  beoomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
its  author  in  its  preparation  allowed  himself  to  be  wholly  gov- 
erned by  an  arbitrary  logic  of  pre-oonoeption  whose  presenta- 
tion in  lecture  and  sermonic  form  from  the  pidpit,  and  iiDsl 
publication  in  book-form  he  seeks  to  justify  by  an  unwarranted 
interpretation  of  the  Sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion, an  interpretation  so  liberal  that  the  original  conception 
is  wholly  lost  Did  the  Divines  who  formulated  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  so  understand  the  Sixth  ?  .Did  any  one  in  or 
near  the  time  of  their  adoption  so  conceive  its  meaning  ?  John 
Milton,  perhaps  the  keenest  intellect  of  his  age,  and  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  said :  ''  With  good  re- 
ligious reason,  therefore,  all  Protestant  Churches  with  one  con- 
sent— and  particularly  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Thirtj- 
nine  Articles,  article  6th,  19th,  20th,  21sty  and  elsewhere^ 
maintained  these  two  points  as  the  main  principles  of  true 
religion — that  the  rule  of  true  religion  is  the  word  of  God  only, 
and  that  their  faith  ought  not  to  be  an  implicit  faith — that  is, 
to  believe,  though  as  the  Church  believes,  against  or  without 
express  authority,  of  Scripture."  *  Thus  we  see  that  if  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  no  longer  rest  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture,  since,  according  to  our  author,  the  whole  fab- 
ric is  doubtful  as  to  origin,  the  self-defensive  interpretation  of 
the  Sixth  article,  as  made  in  the  preface,  is  not  only  uncalled 
for,  but  the  article  itself  beoomes  useless. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  Berkeleyian  Idealism.  But  this  system  of  phi- 
losophy, beautiful  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  ^  cannot  account  for 
the  alterations  in  psychological  conditions — ^for  example,  of  wak- 
ing, sleeping  and  dreaming;  nor  explain  the  difference  between 
mere  imaginings  and  the  conceptions  of  objects  actually  preseat, 
between  accidental  and  necessary  conceptions,  or  how  the  emo- 
«  Milton,  Pme  Works,  p.  401. 
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tions  of  pain  and  regret  arise."  In  Tiew  of  this  fact,  what  philo- 
sophical foundation  is  there  for  the  visionary  theory  of  Keim 
advocated  by  our  author.  How  may  we  know  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  was  phenomenal  or  real,  subjective  or  objective  ? 
Again,  '^  The  system  of  Berkeley  is  incompatible  with  human 
freedom.  As  freedom  can  never  exert  itself  without  ideas,  and 
Ood  begets  all  ideas  which  relate  to  external  objects,  human 
action  must  always  be  under  determinism/'  Thus  our  friend, 
the  respected  author,  in  rejecting  the  Calvinistic  theology  as 
crude  and  effete  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  advocating 
Berkeleyian  Idealism  with  so  much  telat,  strained  at  a  gnat 
and  swdlowed  a  camel. 

Turning  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  unqualified  form 
in  which  our  author  presents  it,  as  the  final  philosophy  under- 
lying all  facts,  all  life,  all  history,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  the  premises  from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  can 
lay  claim  to  demonstration.  If  they  do  not,  the  fabric  falls  and 
only  the  remnants  of  truth  incorporated  into  it  will  remain. 
He  says  (p.  69) :  ''  I  accept  the  evolution  of  man,  body  and 
soul,  from  the  lower  animals."  We  ask  whether  the  '*  grate* 
ful ''  acceptance  of  the  ^*  deliveries  "  of  Spencer  and  Romanes 
^  on  these  subjects,''  and  a  readjustment  of  ''  our  theology  ac- 
cordingly," whilst  we  wait  for  a  further  discovery  of  *'  all  the 
laws  and  causes  of  evolution  "  would  be  a  scientific  procedure  ? 
That  our  author  accepts  all  these  gratuitous  conclusions  without 
absolute  demonstration  surely  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  very  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith.  We  might  point  out  other  paragraphs  in  which 
this  method  is  followed,  passages  in  which  the  author  identifies 
personal  opinion  and  private  conclusions  with  demonstration, 
and  asks  his  readers  for  this  reason,  on  such  grounds,  to  become 
disciples  of  his  doctrine.  In  addition  he  exhorts  them  to  pass 
through  a  course  of  reading,  to  study  a  certain  line  of  works, 
which  process  he  seems  to  firmly  believe  will  result  in  the  adop- 
tion of  his  positions — ^his  interpretation  of  the  Sixth  article, 
Berkeleyian  Idealism  and  certain  conclusions  of  German  ra- 
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tionalists  of  fifty  years  ago.  Bat  he  is  not  always  consistent 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Dirinity  of  Christ  (p.  287) 
it  is  said :  ''  After  having  mastered  the  evolationary  argument 
the  student  should  then  read  such  books  as  Dr.  UUman's  '  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus/  etc."  But  this  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Person  of  Christ  contains  no  such  theory  of  the  incarnation, 
**  the  union  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  with  the  Divine  Spirit,"  as 
set  forth  by  our  author,  ^*  which  union  constitutes  what  /  at 
least  understand  by  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.'^  Dr.  Ull- 
mann  says  (p.  104) :  "  Who  in  our  day  thinks  of  seeking  for 
the  sources  of  Christianity  in  Essenism  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  ?  Who  attempts  to  represent  Jesus  as  stand- 
ing midway  between  Phariseeism  and  Sadduceeism  ?  Or  to 
whom  could  the  thought  suggest  itself  that  He  chose  any  figure 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elias,  as  His  proto- 
type ?  No,  if  ever  there  has  appeared  an  original,  an  abso- 
lutely creative  personality  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  realm,  it 
is  the  Person,  the  Character  of  Christ." 

We  freely  acknowledge  that  in  the  past  many  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  held  by  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
Certain  shades  of  the  teachings  of  the  churches  touching  the 
idea  of  Qod,  Revelation,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  the  Atonement, 
etc.,  have  not  been  and  are  not  consonant  with  sound  reason 
nor  with  the  facts  of  history  and  Scripture.  Then,  too,  more 
weight  than  is  really  necessary  and  justifiable  has  been  laid 
upon  doctrine,  whilst  life  and  conduct  received  too  little  atten- 
tion. Truth  wrought  into  the  souls  of  men  in  the  form  of  deep 
and  unshaken  convictions  as  to  the  objects  of  faith  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  religion  and  pious  devo- 
tion. But  without  the  imitation  of  the  example  of  Christ,  the 
doing  of  the  will  of  God,  the  observance  of  the  principles  of 
honesty,  virtue  and  love  between  man  and  tnan,  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  Christian  profession  is  incomplete.  All  this  our 
author,  with  much  energy,  points  out  and  maintains.  But, 
nevertheless,  in  attacking  many  of  the  very  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be  Christianity, 
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and  offering  in  their  stead  a  set  of  teachings  based  upon  the 
'^deliveries"  of  scientists  and  rationalists^  he  falls  into  the 
very  error  he  claims  to  see  and  sconrge  in  others.     He  says 
(p.  287) :  ^*  Of  course,  this  is  the  barest  skeleton  of  the  view 
of  the  Incarnation  which  we  (erolutionists)  hold,  and  it  is  earn- 
eetlj  hoped  that  the  reader  will  accept  it  as  such  and  try  to 
clothe  it  with  flesh  and  blood."    In  other  words,  our  author, 
in  his  work,  gives  the  '^  barest  skeleton  "  o(  the  Berkeleyian 
philosophy,  of  evolution  as  manifested  throughout  the  realm  of 
matter  and  mind,  as  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  and  the  commonly  accepted  teachings  of  the  Church, 
"  which  we  (evolutionists)  hold,"  and  *'  earnestly "  hopes  that 
all  this  may  be  accepted  by  the  reader  and  "  clothed  with  flesh 
and  blood."     If  more  depends  upon  the  manner  of  life  than 
opon  the  doctrinal  positions;  if  ''the  ecclesiastical  anathema" 
is  to  descend,  not  upon  ''views  held/'  but  upon  'Mifo  led/' 
what  possible  necessity  can  there  be  for  urging  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  revolution,  a  radical  alteration  of  the  essentials  of  the 
old   faith,  when  the  old  faith,  with  all  its  imperfection  and 
inadequacies,  its  anthropomorphism,  its  intricate  genealogical 
appendages,  its   Bishop  Usher  chronology,  has  in   the   past 
yielded  so  much  good  fruit,  and  even  now  promises  far  more 
spiritual  comfort  than  the  "new"  religion  with  its  scientiflc 
'*  deliveries ! "     It  does  not  lie  within  the  power  of  man  thus 
to  construct  a  religion.     Facts  are  not  the  only  substance  and 
substratum  of  faith.     If  they  were,  in  what  a  maze  the  nations 
of  the  earth  would  find  themselves !     Facts  will  prove  any- 
thing.   "  You  may  have  your  Hegel's  *  Philosophy  of  History,* 
or  you  may  have  your  Schlegel's  '  Philosophy  of  History  ;*  you  • 
may  prove  from  history  that  the  world  is  governed  in  detail  by 
a  special  Providence ;  you  may  prove  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
any  moral  agent  in  the  universe  except  man ;  you  may  believe, 
if  you  like  it,  in  the  old  theory. of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity; 
yon  may  speak,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
''  our  fathers,  who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we ;''  or  you 
may  talk  of  ^'our  barbarian  ancestors,*'  and  describe  their  wars 
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as  the  scuffling  of  kites  and  erows ;  you  may  maintain  that  the 
eTolation  of  hnmauity  has  been  an  unbroken  progress  towards 
perfection ;  you  may  maintain  that  there  has  been  no  progress 
at  all,  and  that  man  remains  the  same  poor  creature  that  he 
ever  was."  *  Religious  intuition  touching  the  moral  needs  of 
men  and  the  soTcreignty  of  Ood  in  the  universe,  associated 
with  the  Scripture  refelations,  set  more  and  more  into  the  light 
of  the  perfect  day  by  a  positive  criticism  that  is  constructive 
rather  than  destructive,  alone  can  save  mankind  from  the  total 
loss  of  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God. 

*  Froade»  Short  StadiM  on  Groat  Saljoeto,  p.  22. 


VI. 
SYMBOLISM  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

BT  W.  ABMITAOB  BBABDSLBB,  B.A. 

Thebe  seems  to  have  existed,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
Early  Church,  a  yeiy  marked  antipathy  against  the  Arts. 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  especially,  from  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Pagan  worship,  were  by  many  regarded  as  infected 
with  idolatry.  The  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  every  attempt 
to  introduce  the  use  of  art  in  worship.  The  Church,  bom  in 
the  midst  of  Hebrew  life,  had  inherited  a  Hebrew  afersion  to 
the  representation  of  animate  life ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  grad- 
ual process — a  process  which  marked  the  decline  of  apostolic 
faith  and  a  partial  return  to  the  heathen  traditions — that  there 
grew  up  within  the  Church  a  distinctiFely  Christian  art. 

The  progress  of  this  development  is  marked  by  two  stages. 
The  first  is  that  of  DeooratiFc  Art ;  for  even  the  early  Chris- 
tians saw  no  harm  in  relieving  the  barrenness  of  wall-spaces  by 
the  use  of  the  simpler  forms  of  decoration  commonly  employed 
throughout  the  Roman  world  at  that  time.  Some  of  these 
mural  paintings,  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  are  possibly 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  They  consist  of  the- 
simplest  designs,  such  as  geometrical  figures,  vines  supported 
by  trellis  work,  and  occasionally  the  figures  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals* 

From  a  decorative  art  such  as  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  an 
Art  of  Symbolism.  The  vine,  winding  its  graceful  branchea 
about  a  chapel  wall,  reminded  those  who  saw  it  of  Him  who 
said :  ''  I  am  the  Vine,  and  my  Father  la  the  Husbandman." 
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The  bird,  resting  in  its  branches,  became  a  dove,  and  the  mind 
was  directed  to  that  Holy  SpiHt  who,  in  the  form  of  a  Dove, 
descended  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan. 
Other  simple  designs  and  emblems  were  introdaced,  and  Sym- 
bolic Art,  from  being  the  exception,  soon  became  the  rale. 

The  old  aversion  to  the  historic  presentation  of  events  was 
still  maintained.  There  was  no  attempt  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  Saviour,  no  realistic  drawing  of  the  scenes  from  His 
life,  no  endeavor  to  pictnre  forth  the  Hdly '  Trinity  or  the 
Final  Judgment ;  yet,  in  one  way  or  another,  these  ideas  all 
found  expression  in  the  symbols  of  Early  Christian  Art. 

The  employment  of  symbols  in  the  expression  of  religions 
truth  was  no  innovation  of  the  Early  Church.  In  nearly  all 
the  ancient  religions  Symbolism,  or  the  method  of  presenting 
ideas  and  describing  events  not  by  exact  and  literal  statement 
or  the  historic  presentation  of  them,  but  by  the  use  of  consti- 
tuted signs  or  emblems  which  had  a  definite  and  uniform  signi- 
ficance, was  well-known  and  in  common  use.  There  existed  in 
them  all  a  system  of  picture-writing  which  appealed  to  the 
imagination  and  kept  alive  to  those  who  thought  the  few  germs 
of  truth  which  had  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  earth. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  it  is  said,  taught  that  God  was  a  circle 
whose  centre  was  everywhere  and  whose  circumference  was 
nowhere.  The  doctrine  is  Vague,  but  too  valuable  to  be  lost ; 
and  the  circle  becomes  the  symbol  of  Deity,  used  by  all  the 
ancient  world  and  found  to-day  in  almost  every  Christian 
Church,  reminding  all  who  regard  it  of  Him  Who  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  Who  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  Who  cannot 
be  measured ;  for  the  circle  has  never  been  squared. 

The  symbols  of  Christian  Art  are  found  frescoed  or  carved 
on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs  from  the  first  century  onwards, 
in  the  earliestjecclesiastical  mosaics  and  paintings,  and  in  the  en- 
tire literature  of  the  Ancient  Christian  Church.  Later  this  sym- 
bolic art  was  employed  in  the  illumination  of  books  of  devotion 
and  in  the  stained  windows  of  churches,  where  it  is  principally 
found  to-day.     Christian  Art  has  grown  out  of  Christian  Sym- 
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bolism,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Symbols  is 
essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  hymns,  the  sermons, 
the  vestmentSy  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  paintings,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  Christian  Chnrch  before  the  Reformation. 

After  the  Reformation  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bolism— that  which  had  grown  up  with  Mariolatry  and  the 
Worship  of  the  Saints — ^was  discarded  in  Protestant  lands, 
though  nearly  all  the  earlier  and  more  scriptural  was  still  re- 
tained. 

It  is  only  of  the  earlier  Symbolism  that  I  shall  speak  in  this 
paper,  attempting  to  show  in  order  how  some  of  the  great 
truths  of  Revelation  were  presented  in  pictorial  language. 
''  Pictures  are  poor  men's  books/'  said  St.  John  of  Damascus ; 
and  by  a  study  of  these  signs  and  emblems  so  universally  used 
by  the  Early  Church,  we  shall  perhaps  be  brought  nearer  the 
actual  Christian  life  and  the  realistic  faith  of  that  simpler  age 
than  we  should  by  a  critical  examination  of  its  doctrinal  creeds 
and  standards. 

God  the  ^'athbr. 

In  the  Catacombs  the  Father  is  symbolized  by  a  Hand, 
which  is  the  onlj|  emblem  used  for  that  purpose.  The  hand 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  symbol  of  creative  and 
authoritative  power.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
earliest  Christian  Art.  In  frescoes  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law 
to  Moses,  the  Hand  is  seen  extended  from  a  cloud,  reaching 
down  the  tables  of  stone.  In  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  it  appears 
restraining  the  uplifted  knife  of  Abraham.  In  all  the  Saviour's 
acts  as  represented  in  frescoes  and  paintings,  the  Divine  Hand 
is  seen,  symbol  of  the.Father's  Presence  to  bless  and  strengthen. 
"  When  at  the  crucifixion  Jesus,  in  the  agony  of  death,  calls  on 
the  Father  in  those  despairing  words:  'My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?'  we  discover  traced  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cross  a, Hand — the  Hand  of  the  Father  in  the  act 
of  benediction.''  *     This,  however,  is  from  a  later  period.    In 

*Didron,  "Oirlst  loon.,"  p.  207. 
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the  earliest  examples  the  Hand  is  unadorned ;  soon  a  glory 
radiates  from  it  expressive  of  the  grace  and  favor  of  Ood;  then 
appear  in  snocessioni  as  the  Darker  Ages  eame,  the  arm,  the 
head,  the  bast,  and  finally  the  whole  Person  of  the  Father, 
and  the  symbol  is  neglected  in  the  nnfortonate  attempt  to  pic- 
ture Him  Whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time. 

OoD  TAB  Son. 

Of  all  the  many  symbols  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  the  most  favored 
both  in  literature  and  art  was  that  of  the  Oood  Shepherd.* 
Crook  in  hand,  He  is  pictured  on  the  ceilings  of  ancient 
chapels,  on  the  wall-spaces  of  the  Catacombs,  on  marble  sar- 
cophagi and  on  the  Eucharistic  chalice  as  the  Shepherd  who  is 
always  youthful,  beardless,  clad  in  a  short  tunic,  and  often 
with  an  Orphean  lyre ;  while  on  His  shoulders  is  always  seen 
the  lamb— the  one  lost  lamb,  now  found — the  object  of  the 
gentle  Shepherd's  care.  It  is  a  beautiful  symbol,  and  was 
deeply  loved  by  the  early  Church. 

During  the  earlier  centurieSfthe  priestly  character  of  Jesus 
was  universally  symbolised  by  the  sacrificial  Lamb.  The  Old 
Testament  type  became  the  New  Testament  symbol.  John  the 
Baptist  had  announced  our  Saviour  as  the  I^mb  of  Ood,  and 
so  He  was  called  in  the  Ohria  m  JShce^iU,  which  unquestion- 
ably belongs  to  the  second  century.  This  symbol  still  retains 
its  position  in  Christian  Art,  though,  curiously  enough,  there 
has  existed,  at  various  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  an 
opposition  to  the  exclusive  use  of  this  emblem  of  the  Saviour 
from  fear  that  the  ignorant  might  conceive  that  Christ  had 
actually  dwelt  incarnate  among  men  in  the  form  of  a  Lamb. 
The  Synod  of  TruUo  (Constantinople,  AJ>.  692)  decreed,  there- 
fore, that  henceforth  He  should  be  presented  in  His  human 
form,  though  the  canon  was  disregarded  in  the  East  and  re- 
jected in  the  West.  Later  on^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
interesting  compromise  was  brought  about.  It  was  decided 
that  Christ  on  the  cross  should  be  depicted  as  a  man,  ^  though 

*S..Joluix.ll. 
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there  is  no  let/'  the  writing  runs,  *'  when  Christ  hath  been 
represented  as  a  Man,  to  paint  a  Lamb  on  an  inferior  part  of 
the  cross,  or  on  the  reverse,  since  He  is  indeed  the  true  Lamb 
that  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world."  * 

To  this  symbol  should  probably  be  traced  the  genesis  of  the 
Crucifix.  In  the  earliest  art  the  lamb  and  the  cross  are  fre- 
quent, but  separate.  Soon,  however,  they  are  found  in  con- 
junction,  the  lamb  on  an  altar  over  which  there  is  a  cross,  or 
else  reposing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  next  step  was  the 
substitution  of  the  humati  form  for  that  of  the  lamb.  Thus 
far  in  its  development  no  traces  of  sufibring  are  observable, 
and  the  Body  of  Jesus  is  enveloped  in  a  long  loose  robe.  But 
towards  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  the  times  were  gloomy 
and  men  were  stern,  and  then  the  pain  and  agony  of  the  dying 
Christ  were  first  depicted. 

The  Fish  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  of  Christ. 
Scratched  on  Christian  monuments  of  the  earliest  period  are 
often  found  the  Greek  letters  IX6TC.  No  heathen  could 
possibly  have  guessed  their  significance,  but  to  every  Christian 
eye  they  were  a  confession  of  faith.  Each  letter  stands  for  a 
word  and  the  five  words  of  the  anagram  are  these : 

luoorc  xpicToc  BEor  rioc  cwthp. 

''  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour.''  But  more  fre- 
quently than  by  the  word  was  the  confession  painted  under  the 
form  of  a  fish,  generally  a  carp  or  a  dolphin.f 

The  Fish  is  sometimes  found  in  modem  Christian  Art,  gen- 
erally significant  of  the  believer  who  has  been  drawn  out  of 
the  sea  of  sin  by  the  fishers  of  men  or  the  net  of  the  Church. 
This  use  of  the  symbol  is  also  as  old  as  Christian  Art  itself.^ 
*  Doimndm,  Rat  IMt.  Off.  lib.  I.,  cap.  S. 
t  T.  Lniidy,  Mon.  Ohri§L,  p.  188. 
I  Ai  in  demtni't  Ejmn  to  ike  Logos,  eir.  ▲.d.  190. 

'<  FiBhw  of  mon,  whom  Thou  to  life  dotk  bring 
From  OTil  Mftof  sin 
And  from  tko  billowy  itrife, 
GftUitring  pnro  iUheo  in." 

—Am.  Ed.  AnU-l^iceiu  Fathart,  Vol.  II.,  p.  296. 
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Perhaps  the  moat  frequent  of  all  the  symbols  of  Christ  is 
the  Monogram.  The  meaning  attached  to  this  sign,  as  U 
generally  known,  is  derived  from  its  being  a  combination  of  the 
two  Greek  letters,  XPj  the  beginning  of  the  word  XPIOTOO. 
It  is  found  every  where— H>n  tombs,  on  lamps,  on  signet-rings, 
00  books,  and  even  at  the  present  time  in  the  stained  windows 
and  on  the  furnishings  of  almost  every  Church  in  Christendom. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  simple  cross  as  the  symbol  of 
Him  who  had  died  upon  it. 

There  are  also  other  symbols  which  suggested  to  the  early 
Christians  the  thought  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  Vine  and  the 
Lion ;  Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  and  several  of  the  Old  Testament 
characters,  as  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  and  Moses  drawing 
from  the  desert  rock  a  flood  of  water  to  sustain  the  people  of 
God. 

God  the  Holt  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  most  generally  symbolised  by  a  Dove. 
It  was  the  Dove  that  brought  the  olive  leaf  to  Noah.  It  was 
the  Dove  that  was  present  at  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  a 
more  appropriate  symbol  could  hardly  have  been  found.  It  is 
seen  in  almost  every  picture  in  the  Catacombs.  Wherever  the 
artist  wished  to  show  the  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  drew 
a  Dove.  It  is  always  found  in  scenes  of  Baptism,  of  Ordina- 
tion, by  the  side  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  which  symbolises  the  Church. 

Thk  Holt  Trinitt. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
place  in  the  symbolism  of  a  later  time,  has  found  a  most 
meagre  expression  in  the  earliest  remains  of  Christian  Art  It 
is  doubtful  whether  thwe  can  be  found  on  any  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  first  two  centuries  a  single  trace  of  a  symbol  of 
the  Three-Fold  Unity  of  God. 
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The  Three  Peraons  are  represented  in  one  paintings  as  fre- 
quently in  pictures  of  Christ's  Baptism,  by  combining  the 
symbol  of  the  Father — the  Hand  extended  from  a  cloud ;  the 
symbol  of  the  Son — the  Young  Man  with  beardless  face,  mani- 
festly no  attempt  at  a  portrait;  and  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^the  pure  white  Dove.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Trident  with  its  three  points  blending  into  one  rod  may 
symbolize  the  Trinity.  This  has  been  found  in  the  Catacombs, 
and  also  the  Triangle,  but  in  Catacombs  of  later  date. 

After  the  great  (Ecumenical  Councils,  when  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  had  crystallised  into  form,  the  favorite  emblem  of 
Trinity  in  Unity  was  a  triangle  circumscribed  by  a  circle,  and 
this  was  often  constructed  after  the  most  elaborate  fashion. 

The  Church. 
The  Church  is  symbolized  sometimes  by  a  ship,  sometimes 
by  a  Car  or  Chariot,  sometimes  by  an  Ark,  sometimes  by  a 
Net ;  but  most  frequently  by  a  Virgin,  or  the  Bride  of  Christ. 
Generally  this  Virgin  is  frescoed  as  an  Orante  or  praying 
figure,  both  arms  extended  in  earnest  supplication.  Sometimes 
she  appears  holding  in  her  garment  a  number  of  wafers  or 
small  loaves  of  bread,  each  marked  with  the  Greek  cross,  sym- 
bolic of  the  Bftad  of  Life  with  which  the  Church,  the  Mother 
of  Souls,  feeds  her  children.  At  other  times  the  right  hand  is 
extended  in  benediction;  and  in  some  pictures  she  is  seen 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  His  Bride,  while 
at  her  feet  the  lily  grows— symbol  of  her  purity. 

Thk  SACBAMfaNTS— Baptism. 

The  sacraments  furnish  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  frescoes 
and  paintings  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Christian  art. 

Baptism  was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Those 
solemn  words  of  our  Lord,  *'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'*  were  literally  interpreted  and  firmly 
believed.  The  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  of  the  Jordan  River, 
Moses  striking  the  rock  from  which  came  forth  the  life-g'f' — 
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water — these  types  of  salvation  through  water  were  early  oon- 
yerted  by  freqaent  use  to  constituted  symbols  of  the  efficacy  of 
Ohristian  baptism.  Bat  the  most  asaal  symbol  of  baptism  was 
Noah  in  the  Ark.  St.  Firmilian  wrote:  ^As  they  who  were 
not  in  his  Ark  with  Noah  not  only  were  not  purged  and  saved 
by  water,  but  at  once  perished  in  that  deluge ;  so  now  also, 
whoever  are  not  in  the  church  with  Christ  will  perish  outside 
unless  they  are  converted  by  penitence  to  the  only  and  saving 
laver  of  the  Church."* 

The  representations  of  the  Ark  furnish  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion that  these  early  frescoes  were  designed  purely  as  symbols 
and  were  not  in  any  sense  attempts  at  historic  painting.  Not 
only  is  there  no  effort  whatever  to  draw  an  ark  that  could 
hold  a  pair  of  every  variety  of  animals,  and  a  family  of  eight 
persons  with  food  for  all,  floating  upon  a  flood  of  waters  that 
drowns  the  earth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rudimentary  sketch, 
which  is  almost  always  the  same,  looks  far  more  like  a  man 
floating  down  stream  in  a  tool-chest. 

The  Eucharist. 

The  Holy  Communion  was  also  highly  prised  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  very  vivid  sense  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
Himself,  who  is  often  seen  blessing  the  loaves  And  fishes,  sym- 
bols of  the  heavenly  food  by  which  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are 
nourished.  The  cup  and  wafers  are  sometimes  pictured ;  some- 
times it  is  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  standing  on  the  altar.  His  blood 
fiowing  forth  into  the  chalice.  Most  of  these  symbols  are  in 
use  to-day,  but  they  have  in  great  measure  lost  for  us  the 
strongly  realistic  meaning  which  they  evidently  once  conveyed. 

Thb  Rssurbbction  of  the  Bodt. 
The  dearest  of  all  doctrines  to  the  Primitive  Qhristians  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  was  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  most  distinctive  of  all  the  doctrines  then  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  None  other  was  so  enthustiastically  re- 
ceived. None  other  was  so  scoffed  at  and  derided.  The  relig- 
ious systems  of  the  ancient  world  taught  that  the  source  of  evil 
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in  matter,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  body ;  and  the  only  escape 
from  evil  was  to  be  foand  in  escape  from  matter.  This  teach- 
ing was  the  fruitfal  mother  of  a  bewildering  mase  of  Gnostic 
and  other  speculations  which  sapped  the  life  from  all  clear  hope 
of  a  fature  personal  existence.  Opposed  to  this  teaching  came 
the  Oospel  of  the  Besarrection  of  the  Body — so  clear,  so  simple, 
so  accredited — shining  like  a  great  light  of  hope  amidst  the 
snrronnding  darkness. 

And  this  joyous  message  was  proclaimed  by  the  artists  of  the 
early  church  no  less  than  by  the  Apostles  and  ministers  of  the 
word.  The  earliest  and  most  frequent  of  the  many  presenta- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  the  one 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  *  that  of  Jonah  and  the  whale. 
With  Him  it  was  only  a  type  of  His  own  resurrection  after  He 
had  been  "three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth."  But  when  it  is  referred  to  over  and  over  again  in  the 
literature  of  the  Church  ;  when  it  is  painted  on  almost  every 
Christian  tomb  as  in  the  Catacombs,  and  sung  in  every  comple- 
ted hymn  as  in  the  Eastern  Church,  it  becomes  more  than  a  type 
— ^it  is  a  constituted  sign  whose  meaning  is  universally  under- 
stood ;  it  is  no  longer  a  type  of  Christ's  resurrection  only,  but  a 
symbol  of  resurrection  in  general. 

As  painted  by  the  early  artists  there  are  three  scenes.  In 
the  first  the  prophet  is  cast  from  the  ship  into  the  very  mouth 
of  leviathan,  portrayed  more  as  a  great  dolphin-like  sea-serpent 
than  any  creature  known  to  us.  This  is  the  Death  of  the 
Christian.  In  the  second  scene  the  prophet  is  emerging  from 
the  fish's  mouth,  uninjured  and  in  sight  of  land.  This  is  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Christian.  In  the  third  scene  the  prophet 
is  peacefully  reclining  under  a  leafy  gourd-vine.  This  is  the 
Best  that  remaineth  for  the  Christian. 

Other  frequent  symbols  are  the  Phcsniz,  which  was  taken 
directly  from  heathen  mythogy;  the  Peacock,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  supposed,  even  by  St.  Augustine,t  to  be  incorrupti- 
ble; the  Lion,  whose  young  were  supposed  to  have  been  born 
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dead  and  called  to  life  after  two  or  three  days  by  the  roar  of 
the  mother — aymbolic  of  the  last  tramp  !  and  Cupid  with  Psyche, 
possessed  of  eternal  youth  and  gathering  flowers  in  the  sunny 
fields  of  Paradise. 

Such  are  some  of  the  symbols  which  the  early  Church  em- 
ployed in  the  pictorial  expression  of  its  Faith.  Almost  every 
idea,  every  hope,  every  doctrine,  had  its  appropriate  and  sug- 
gestive emblem.  The  Apostles  were  represented  by  twelve 
sheep  ranged  six  on  either  side  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  Evangelists  were  symbolized  by  four  springs  or  streams  of 
water  gushing  out  of  a  mound  on  which  stood  the  emblematic 
Lamb — four  streams  going  forth  to  water  all  the  earth  and 
make  it  once  more  a  Paradise  for  Redeemed  Mankind.  The 
Passion  of  our  Lord  was  taught  by  the  painting  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac ;  His  ascension  by  Elijah  borne  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  Many  others  might  be  given,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  how  completely  the  ideas  and  faith  and  beliefs  of  the  early 
Church  expressed  themselves  in  the  symbols  of  early  Christian 
art. 

During  the  later  centuries — ^from  the  seventh  or  eighth  on- 
wards— the  number  of  these  symbols  was^  greatly  increased, 
though  nearly  all  that  were  added  were  less  Scriptural  and 
more  material — symbols  not  only  of  God  and  the  truths  of  Hid 
Revelation  to  men,  but  of  the  Saints  or  of  Mary,  Virgin  Queen 
of  Heaven. 

There  is  one  striking  characteristic  of  early  Christian  art 
that  should  not  remain  unnoticed — ^its  tranquillity.  There  are 
no  crucifixions  or  martyrdoms;  no  hints  of  Pain  or  Death ;  no 
terrible  presentations  of  the  Last  Judgment  or  the  torments  of  the 
Lost.  There  is  no  trace  of  despair,  or  hopelessness,  or  discour- 
agement. All  was  swallowed  up  in  victory.  All  the  early  art 
breathes  a  spirit  of  restfulness  and  trust.  The  Anchor  of  Hope, 
the  Crown  of  Rejoicing,  the  Palm  of  Triumph — these  are  the 
symbols  most  frequently  found.  Engraved  or  painted  every- 
where, these  joyful  emblems  of  their  art  were  none  the  less 
earnest  and  pathetic  for  all  their  crudeness  of  color  and  mis* 
takes  in  drawing. 


VII. 
EMERSON— THE  POET. 

BT  CHABLES  H.  LBRCH. 

£mbr80N  the  Poet  has  heen  the  subject  of  most  interesting 
discussions.  Those  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  creed  Prose- 
poetry  can  find  in  Emerson  plenty  of  examples  to  substantiate 
their  Theory.  But  however  poetical  the  prose  of  Emerson  may 
be,  there  is  a  distinct  department  of  his  writings  known  as 
Poetry  which  would  fall  more  particularly  withii\  the  scope  of 
the  consideration^  Emerson  the  Poet.  In  addition  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  Emerson's  Poetry  be  Poetry  or  not,  al^o  another 
question  might  be  asked :  What  is  Poetry  7  And  here  we  must 
seek  not  so  much  for  a  final  definition,  but  rather  for  what 
Poetry  deals  In — ^its  range.  Coleridge  says  that  ^'  Poetry 
is  the  blossom  and  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human 
thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  language."  According  to 
Prof.  Shairp,  **  Whenever  the  soul  comes  into  living  contact 
with  fact  and  truth,  whenever  it  realizes  these  with  more  than 
common  vividness,  there  arises  a  thrill  of  joy,  a  glow  of  emo- 
tion, and  the  expression  of  that  thrill,  that  glow,  is  Poetry." 
Or  again,  to  express  the  range  of  Poetry  according  to  Shairp, 
it  *'  has  three  objects,  which,  in  varying  degrees,  enter  into  it 
— Man,  Nature  and  Ood.''  And  he  adds :  ^*  The  presence  of 
this  last  pervades  all  great  Poetry,  whether  it  lifts  an  eye  of 
reverence  directly  towards  Himself,  or  whether  the  Presence 
be  only  indirectly  felt,  as  the  centre  to  which  all  deep  thoughts 
about  Man  and  Nature  ultimately  tend."  If  this  be  true,  then 
Emerson's  Poetry  is  not  only  Poetry,  but  great  Poetry,  for  its 
range  is  Man,  Nature,  God,  and  the  Presence  of  God,  accord- 
bg  to  Prof.  Shairp,  pervades  his  Poetry  in  a  high  degree* 
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Almost  anywhere  in  his  Poetry  the  name  of  God  can  be  foond, 
and  all  his  Poetical  conceptions,  whether  they  be  of  Nature  or 
Man,  must  be  understood  and  read  in  the  light  of  the  Unirersal 
Mind.  It  is  his  idea,  many  times  asserted  in  his  Poetry,  that 
the  Poet,  like 

•<Tli«liiiid  Ouii  roondtd  P«tor*s  dome 
HimMlf  from  God  he  oould  not  ft«e.*' 

So  thoroughly  and  deeply  does  he  penetrate  through  the 
phenomena  of  things  into  the  inner  reality  of  them  in  his 
Poems,  as  well  as  in  his  Essays,  that  he  becomes  the  mystic. 
Not  only  does  he  penetrate  through  the  surface  of  things  that 
externally  appear  the  most  beautiful,  but  he  says : 

**  'Tis  not  in  Uio  high  aton  alono, 

Kor  in  tho  caps  of  bndding  flowois, 
Kor  in  the  red-broMt's  mellow  tone, 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showen, 
But  in  the  mad  end  sonm  of  Ahingi 
There  alwsy,  alway  something  sings." 

and  again  he  says : 

«*  Let  me  go  where'er  I  will 
I  hesr  s  sky-bom  mosio  stUl ; 
It  sounds  from  all  things  old. 

It  sounds  ftt>m  sU  things  7001^ 
Fh>m  aU  that's  hir,  from  aU  that's  foul. 

Peals  out  a  oheerAil  song." 

And  80  this  Poetic  faculty  in  Emerson,  by  which  he  reads  so 
deeply  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  things,  often  makes  him  the 
intense  enthusiast  and  guilty  of  what  Mr.  Buskin  thinks  ought 
to  be  condemned  by  the  name  '^  Pathetic  Fallacy.'' 

Mr.  Buskin,  in  order  to  illustrate  what  he  means  by  his 
^^  Pathetic  Fallacy,"  cites  two  lines  from  Dr.  Holmes : 

*<  The  spendthrift  eroons,  borsting  throa|^  the  mould 
Naked  and  shlTering,  with  his  oup  of  gold.'* 

*'ThiSt"  says  Buskin  "is  very  beautiful, and  yet  untrue.  The 
Crocus  is  not  a  spendthrift,  but  a  hardy  plant ;  its  yellow  is 
not  gold,  but  saflQron.     How  is  it  that  we  enjoy  so  much  the 
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haTing  it  put  into  our  heads  that  it  is  anything  else  thui  a  plain 
croeos,^  and,  oontinnes  he,  "if  we  think  over  onr  favorite 
poetry  we  shall  find  it  fnll  of  this  kind  of  fallacy^  and  that  we 
like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so/* 

As  an  instance  of  Emerson's  "Pathetio  fallacy/'  Dr. 
Holmes  cites  these  lines: 

«  Daily  th«  bending  ikieB  loUoit  nm, 
Th«  seMons  obarioi  Mm  from  thii  exile, 
The  rainbow  honn  bedeck  his  glowing  wheels, 
The  stonn-winds  urge  the  heaTj  weeks  along, 
8nns  haste  to  set,  that  se  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  vaaCer  home/' 

And  this,  I  think,  brings  us  back  again  to  the  point  we 
started  from,  that  for  Emerson  everything  was  universal  Sym- 
bolism ;  everything — ^man,  nature,  the  world — ^was  filled  with 
Life,  the  Presence  of  God. 

Bat  how  does  another  object  of  Poetry — Man— enter  into 
Emerson's  Poetry  ?  Remember  that  we  were  told  that  Poetry 
"  has  three  objects,  which  in  varying  degrees  enter  into  it — 
Man,  nature  and  God."  How  does  Emerson  treat  Man  ?  I 
think  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  how  Emerson  treats  of  Man,  than  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  Essays.  '^  What  we  commonly  call  man — ^the 
eating,  drinking,  planting,  counting  man — does  not,  as  we 
know  him,  represent  himself,  but  misrepresents  himself.  Him 
we  do  not  respect,  but  the  soul,  whose  organ  he  is,  would  he  let 
it  appear  through  his  action,  would  make  our  knees  bend.'* 
The  mere  natural  man  as  he  is,  or  as  he  would  be  when  left  to 
himself,  is  not  the  creature  of  Emerson's  Poetry.  The  soul 
that  is  to  make  our  knees  bend  is  the  Oversoul.  It  is  the  soul 
pins  the  Universal  Mind.  He  carries  out  in  his  Poetry  the 
idea  of  man,  which  he  states  in  his  Essay,  «<  that  as  there  is  no 
screen  or  ceiling  between  our  heads  and  the  infinite  heavens,  so 
is  there  no  bar  or  wall  in  the  soul,  where  man,  the  effect,  ceases, 
and  God,  the  cause,  begins."  Emerson  in  his  Poetry,  as  in  his 
Prose,  18  in  one  sense  a  Preacher.    The  great  Poet  is  also  a 
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Preaofaer.  The  great  Preacher  is  also  a  Poet.  Not  that  we 
mean  that  the  great  Poet  writes  with  a  view  of  Preaching,  but 
in  all  the  best  that  he  says  about  man,  his  transcendent  des- 
tiny, his  best  and  noblest  aspirations,  he  becomes  the  Preacher. 
Dr.  Holmes  remarks  about  his  line : 

•<  He  boilded  bettor  tluui  he  knew/' 

that  ^' the  thought  is  constantly  recurring  in  our  literatare/' 
and  then  humorously  adds :  ^'  It  helps  out  the  minister's  ser- 
mon.'^  Emerson's  Poetry  is  full  of  lines  ''that  would  help  out 
the  minister's  sermons." 

So  true  is  it  that  some  of  his  best  lines  contain  the  highest 
and  most  suggestive  thoughts  about  man,  that  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  with  his  deep  interpreting  power  makes  use  of  two  or 
three  passages  of  his  Poetry  to  develop  still  further  his  lines  of 
thinking  on  a  text  of  Scripture.  The  passages  to  which  my  at- 
tion  was  directed  for  the  first  time  by  the  eminent  clergymen 
were  these : 

«  They  took  thie  Tell^  for  their  toy. 
They  played  with  it  in  erery  mood ; 
A  oell  for  prayer,  a  heU  for  Joy — 
They  treated  nature  as  they  would. 

**  They  oolored  the  horison  round ; 

Stare  flamed  and  foded  at  th^  bade, 
AU  echoes  barkened  for  their  soond — 
Th^  made  the  woodlands  glad  or  mad." 

I  will  quote  one  more  passage,  so  universally  known,  to  illus- 
trate Emerson's  lofty  idea  of  Man's  highest  duty : 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  is  Ood  to  man, 
Where  Duty  whispers  low,  JHou  muit — 
The  youth  replies,  1  eon.** 

So  much,  then,  for  Emerson's  attitude  towards  Man.  What 
does  he  teach  about  Nature  ?  To  understand  his  teaching 
about  Nature,  the  critic  finds  himself  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Dr.  Waldstein  in  a  recent  article  on  Ruskin  does.  He  says : 
**  It.is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  Ruskin's 
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theory  of  the  relation  of  art  to  nature.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  he  holds  different  views  at  different  times,  continu- 
ally contradicting  one  another.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
fairest  to  him  and  to  his  work  to  put  in  simple  terms  what  I 
consider  his  principal  view,  and  the  one  most  in  keeping  with 
the  best  he  has  said  on  other  topics."  This  is  precisely  the 
difficulty  with  Emerson.  At  one  time  we  are  told  he  asserts 
the  absolute  unity  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  he  is  the  Pan- 
theist. Then  again  he  maintains  freedom  and  uniqueness  for 
the  individual  soul,  and  he  talks  like  the  Theist.  One  thing 
seems  clear,  that  whatever  his  teaching  may  be  in  particulars 
in  general.  Nature  for  him  was  invested  with  Life.  Among 
the  orders  which  Dr.  Holmes  said  he  received,  when  start- 
ing out  as  a  preacher,  was  this :  '^  Nature  shall  be  to  thee 
as  a  symbol.  The  life  of  the  soul,  in  conscious  union  with 
the  Infinite,  shall  be  for  thee  the  only  real  existence/* 
And  when  in  his  Poetry  Nature  seems  to  speak  to  him  as 
though  alive,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  symbol, 
but  that  which  is  in  and  behind  the  symbol,  the  reality. 
The  life  of  his  soul  corresponds  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Life  of  Nature. 

The  Spirit  of  Man  is  in  sympathetic  vibration  with  the  Spirit 
of  Nature.  Hence  Nature  does  not  reveal  herself  spiritually 
to  those  who  do  not  live  in  the  spirit.  We  carry  away 
from  Shakespeare  largely  what  we  bring.  Those  who  have 
no  ear  for  music  will  be  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
deepest  harmonies.  Sympathetic  Vibration  is  a  law  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  a  law  of  Physics. 

And  so  when  Emerson  says, 


«  Dailj  the  bending  skies  soUeit  i 
The  eeaeons  chariot  him  from  this  exUe, 

Sans  haste  to  set,  that  so  remoter  lights 
Beckon  the  wanderer  to  his  vaster  home." 

It  seems  to  be  the  Life  of  Nature  calling  out  to  and  beckon- 
ing, and  appealing  to  the  Life  in  the  Soul.    For  the  mere 
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Poem.    Bat  the  Poem,  so  far,  has  not  jet  reeeived  a  body. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  Poet  gathers  up  the  Marions  parts,  fits  them 
and  harmonizes  them  into  each  other  and  transfers  this  spirit- 
ual stmetnre  to  paper,  so  that  it  there  may  assume  a  visible 
and  tangible  form,  we  have  the  soul  of  the  Poem  and  the  body 
before  us.    There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  structure  of  a 
Poem  and  our  Physical  structure  in  regarding  them  both  in  the 
light  of  a  body  and  a  soul.    And  we  can  classify  Poets  and 
critics  of  Poetry  according  to  the  views  which  they  hold  of  the 
relation  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of  Poetry,  just  as  we 
can  classify  men  and  women  in  the  world  about  us  according 
to  the  views  they  hold  of  the  relation  between  the  natural  body 
and  the  invisible  spirit.     One  man  says,  in  a  Poem,  the  body, 
the  style,  the  language,  the  rhyme  is  everything.     That  man 
when  he  writes  Poetry  will  constantly  turn  his   eyes  to  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  and  will  sacrifice  thought  to 
style.    By  studying  such  Poetry  carefully  we  at  once  notice 
the  Poet's  conception  of  a  Poem,  just  as  we  would  at  once 
recognise  a  man's  notion  df  character-building  when,  after 
careful  study  of  him,  we  found  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  soul  to 
the  interests  of  the  Body.     When  we  seek  for  such  a  Poet  in 
the  English  Language,  who  sacrifices  thought  to  expression,  we 
naturally,  I  think,  first  fasten  our  eyes  upon  Pope.    Mr.  Low- 
ell, in  speaking  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,''  says  '*  that  it  is  a 
droll  medley  of  inconsistent  opinions."    It  proves  only  two 
things  beyond  a  question — that  Pope  was  not  a  great  thinker ; 
and  that  whenever  he  found  a  thought,  no  matter  what,  he 
oould  express  it  so  tersely,  so  clearly,  and  with  such  smooth- 
ness of  versification  as  to  give  it  an  everlasting  currency.'^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  study  of  Literature  abroad,  based  upon  a 
scholarship  which  desires  to  be  recogniied  as  distictly  scien- 
tific. It  has  caught  up  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  carries  its  Scientific  methods  into  the  realm  of  Poetry  and 
criticism.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  external  side  of 
Poetry  and  leaves  the  interpretation  of  the  thought,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Poet,  if  he  has  any,  to  inferior  minds.    And 
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80  this  Scholarship  seems  to  say,  that  if  you  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  verse,  of  metrei  and  understand  the  Philology 
of  the  Tongue  in  which  the  Poem  is  written,  you  are  thoroaghly 
equipped  to  give  a  correct  criticism  and  speak  with  authority 
on  any  Poem. 

Yes !  you  are  thoroughly  equipped  now  to  study  the  body 
of  the  Poem^  but  your  training  may  not  have  added  one  parti- 
cle to  an  understanding  of  the  rich  and  hidden  treasures  of  the 
soul  of  that  Poem.  If  the  teachings  of  Poetry  are  so  clear  to 
men,  why  such  endless  expositions  ?  Why  cannot  all  men  go 
to  Emerson  and  find  just  as  much  in  him  as  the  best  critics 
with  deepest  insight  can  find?  What  is  the  sense  in  Dr. 
Holmes  mentioning  the  names  of  critics  who  have  studied 
Emerson  '^  from  the  days  when  Mr.  Whipple  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  our  intelligent  but  unawakened  reading  community, 
by  his  discriminating  and  appreciative  criticisms  of  Emerson's 
Lectures  "  to  the  recent  Essays  of  Arnold,  Morley,  Norman 
and  Stedman,  if  all  men  have  equal  interpreting  power  7  And 
yet  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  critics,  so  far  as  my  acquaint- 
ance goes  with  them,  they  are  not  exceedingly  troubled  about 
Philological  points,  or  bad  rhyme,  but  they  are  trying  to  open 
up  Emerson's  real  nature,  not  as  a  Linguist,  or  as  a  Philolo- 
gist, but  as  a  Thinker,  Philosopher,  Poet. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  undervalue  Philology.  But  Philologi- 
cal accuracy  is  one  thing  and  keen  critical  perception  is  an- 
other. It  is  only  when  this  so-called  Scientific,  Philological 
scholarship  becomes  conceited  and  assumes  to  itself  the  solo 
authority  of  criticising  a  Poem,  that  we  begin  to  find  fault. 
That  a  great  deal  may  be  learned  about  the  Philology  of  the 
Languages  in  which  a  Poem  is  written  by  considering  the  Poem 
Philologically  cannot  be  doubted.  Chaucer  may  be  used  as  an 
excellent  text-book  for  ^he  study  of  the  English  Language. 

And  yet  one  may  be  so  taken  up  with  the  study  of  Chaucer 
Philologically  as  never  to  know  the  real  Chaucer.  If  Chaucer 
wrote  with  the  idea  of  simply  affording  a  text-book  for  the 
study  of  the  English  Language,  then  a  study  of  the  text  merely 
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as  such  will  be  sufficient.  But  if  his  purpose  was  a  different 
one,  then,  with  sufficient  Philological  help,  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  Language,  we  must  break  through  the  body  of  his 
poems  and  penetrate  into  the  region  where  the  soul  of  these 
Poems  is,  in  order  to  understand  him  rightly. 

How  much  of  the  real  Emerson  would  reveal  itself  to  any 
one  making  simply  a  study  of  his  Language  ?  And  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  own  mind  when  he  wrote  ?  Did  he,  like  Pope, 
have  his  eyes  exclusively  on  his  diction,  his  manner  of  express- 
ing himself?  If  he  had,  then  I  suppose  that  he  would  have 
kept  on  polishing  up  his  poems  until  all  the  bad  rhymes,  the 
80  called  hump-backed  lines,  would  have  altogether  disappeared. 
We  would  rather  infer,  in  reading  his  Poems,  and  we  are  told 
so  also  by  good  authority ,  that  he  was  not  over  concerned 
about  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  and  that  he  wrote  on 
rather  carelessly,  as  things  came.  It  is  said  that  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  faultless  of  all  of  Emerson's  Poems,  '*  The 
Concord  Hymn,"  such  work  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  is  particular  about  movement  and  melody,  is  not  strictly 
Emersonian.  A  man  like  Dr.  Holmes,  who  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  art  of  making  verse,  and  who  is  a  Poet  himself, 
says  about  Emerson,  *Uhat  many  of  us  will  confess  that  we 
like  his  uncombed  verse  better,  oftentimes,  than  if  it  were 
trimmed  more  neatly  and  disposed  more  nicely.''  There  are 
excellent  critics  who,  if  there  were  a  question  of  choice,  would 
always  prefer  a  Poem,  with  a  warm  soul  and  rather  deformed 
body,  to  a  deformed  soul  and  a  symmetrically  developed  body. 
A  great  authority  says  that  if  he  were  offered  the  alternative, 
if  he  were  compelled  to  give  up  Gray  or  Burns,  he  would 
retain  the  latter.  Gray's  Poetry  was  the  result  of  accurate 
critical  scholarship.  He  was  careful  about  the  outer  garb  of 
the  Poem.  Burns,  it  is  said,  poured  ^^  forth  his  passion- 
prompted  songs.*'    The  difference  is  in  their  method. 

So  much  then  for  that  class  of  Poetry  whose  chief  charao- 
teristic  is  the  Body.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  class  of 
Poetry  whose  chief  characteristic  is  the  soul.    Now  I  think 
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that  most  of  us  would  ^mit  that  that  is  the  most  roonded 
man  who  has  a  symmetrieally  developed  bodj  and  in  it  a 
symmetrically  developed  soul  illaminating  it  So  it  is  with 
a  Poem.  In  the  Langnage  of  Coleridge,  ^eaoh  part  is 
fitted  to  afford  as  much  pleasure  as  is  compatible  with  the 
largest  snm  in  the  whole."  Now  there  are  Poets  who  are  so 
intent  in  speaking  out  their  meaning  and  so  indifferent  to  art, 
that  their  prodactions  are  one-sided.  Mr.  Browning  at  times 
is  a  good  illastration  of  this.  Mr.  Stedman,  in  speaking  of 
him,  says :  ^*  His  mind  is  so  alert  that  its  minutest  turn  of 
thoaght  mast  be  uttered ;  he  dwells  with  equal  precision  upon 
the  meanest  and  grandest  objects,  and  laboriously  jots  down 
every  point  that  occurs  to  him — Parenthesis  within  parenthesis. 
The  Poem  is  all  sigiag,  criss-cross,  at  odds  and  ends — and, 
though  we  come  out  right  at  last,  strength  and  patience  are 
exhausted  in  mastering  it.''  The  reader  of  Emerson's  Poetry 
will  find,  I  think,  that  more  or  less  of  this  criticism  on  Brown- 
ing applies  to  Emerson.  His  mind,  too,  is  alert  and  *^  its  min- 
utest turn  of  thought  must  be  uttered."  His  deep  insight  and 
power  of  discrimination,  especially  in  his  Poems  on  nature, 
take  us  by  surprise. 

Rhodora!  if  the  ngM  Mk  tlMe  wiiy 

This  eharm  is  wastod  on  the  eerth  and  shj, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  the  ^ee  irere  made  toff  seeiiig, 

Then  Beaaty  ia  its  own  ezense  for  being ; 

Why  thoQ  wert  there,  0  rival  of  the  rose  I 

I  noTer  thoaght  to  aslE,  I  nerer  Itnew ; 
Bnty  in  mj  simple  ignorance,  suppose 

The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  here  broa^t  you. 

Emerson's  poetic  creed  is  simple.    He  makes  a  statement  of 
it  in  his  poem  Merlin: 

Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners,  of  the  bard. 
He  shaU  not  his  brain  eaoomber 
With  the  ooil  of  rythm  and  number ; 
But,  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought, 
He  shaU  age  olimb 
For  his  rhyme. 
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'PM8  in,  p«M  in/  theuigelB  say, 
In  to  the  upper  doon, 
Nor  oonnt  oomp«rtment8  of  the  floors, 
By  the  iteirw»7  of  furprise. 

When  Emerson  wrote  poetry,  then,  he  was  more  concerned, 
we  would  infer  from  his  own  standard^  aboat  the  thought  than 
the  form.  It  seems  to  have  been  with  him  as  with  all  the  great- 
est and  most  genuine  Poets^  that  it  is  not  he  or  thej  that  speak, 
but  a  Power  that  speaketh  through  them.  What  is  this  Power  7 
Is  it  a  mere  indefinable  something,  to  which  not  much  signifi- 
cance, after  all,  must  be  attached  ?  Milton  evidently  attached 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  this  indefinable  power;  so  much  so 
that  he  invoked  and  called  upon  this  Power  in  such  language  as 
this:  "sing,  heavenly  Muse." 

This  precisely  was  Emerson's  Muse — "  the  heavenly  Muse^" 
which  he  calls  by  the  singular  name,  "  Oversoul.'* 

The  same  Sgirit  that  wrote  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  guided  the  hands  of  the  Poets  in  writing  their  truest 
and  best  thoughts.  Emerson  wrote  from  within.  We  fear  that  he 
would  have  severely  condemned  that  scientific  analysis  of  Poetry, 
which,  says  one,  counts  and  schedules  '^  the  percentage  of  light 
endings  and  of*  weak  endings^  of  end-stopt  and  run  on  verses.'' 

'*  If  we  could  call  up  Shakespeare,'*  says  Prof.  Shairp,  '^  and 
place  before  him  the  various  theories  about  Hamlet,  do  you 
think  he  would  own  any  one  of  them  as  his  own  ?  Would  he 
not  rather  tell  you  with  a  smile  that  those  clever  fellows,  the 
critics,  knew  far  better  than  himself  the  thing  that  he  meant  to 
do?  "  And  so  we  feel  that  Emerson  would  smile  upon  the  in- 
genious analyst^  who  would  come  to  him  with  a  finely-spun 
theory  of  his  Poetry  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 

No !  to  understand  Emerson,  we  must  penetrate  into  the  re- 
gion where  his  thoughts  lie,  into  his  belief,  his  philosophy,  out 
of  which  grew  his  inspiring  sentences. 

We  must  put  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  he  did,  as  he 
looked  upon  men  and  things,  and  then 

«<  Wftit  a  little,  yonthaUsee 
The  portnltuxe  of  thing  tebe." 
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Emerson's  Poetry  grew  oat  of  him  just  as  the  flower  grows 
out  of  the  earth.  Coleridge  says,  ^'Poetry  is  the  blossom  and 
fragrancy  of  all  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language." 

But  again  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire,  what  was  Emer- 
son's real  object  in  writing  his  Poetry  7 

Coleridge,  in  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  defines 
Poetry  as  *'  the  art  of  communicating  whatever  we  wish  to  com- 
municate, so  as  both  to  express  and  produce  excitement,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  pleasure.*' 

Prof.  Shairp,  whose  name  I  have  often  mentioned  and  who 
always  speaks  with  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  Poetry, 
says  its  **  true  end  is  to  awaken  men  to  the  divine  side  of 
things,  to  bear  witness  to  the  beauty  that  clothes  the  outer 
world,  the  nobility  that  lies  hid,  often  obscured,  in  human  souls, 
to  call  forth  sympathy  for  neglected  truths,  for  noble  but  op- 
pressed persons,  for  down-trodden  causes,  and  to  make  men  feel 
that,  through  all  outward  beauty  and  all  pure  inward  affection, 
God  Himself  is  addressing  them."  Here,  then,  are  two  oppos- 
ing views.  On  the  one  hand,  according  to  Coleridge,  the 
Poem  has  for  its  first  and  chief  object  the  giving  of  pleasure; 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Shairp,  if  the  Poem  does 
give  pleasure,  the  Poet,  in  writing  it  was  not  thinking  about 
this,  but  was  in  love  with  the  truth,  and  was  entirely  pos- 
sessed of  it. 

To  which  of  these  views  would  Emerson  have  held  ?  Have 
we  any  way  of  learning?  Does  he  ever  express  himself  on 
such  a  subject  ? 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Poet  Emerson  says  :  ^'  The  Poet  has  a 
new  thought;  he  has  a  whole  new  experience  to  unfold  ;  he  will 
tell  us  how  it  was  with  him,  and  all  men  will  be  the  richer  in 
his  fortune."  We  would  infer  from  this,  according  to  Emerson, 
that  what  the  Poet  tries  to  do  in  his  poem  is  to  give  men  his 
thought,  his  experience,  without  caring  whether  he  gives  pleas- 
ure or  not. 
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He  says^  in  one  of  bis  short  poems : 

"  For  thought,  uid  not  praise,— 
Thought  is  the  wages 
For  whioh  I  sell  dajs^— 
WiU  gladly  sell  ages, 
And  willing  grow  old, 
Deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  and  cold, 
Melting  matter  into  dreams, 

Puioramas  whioh  I  saw, 
And  whaterer  glows  or  seems, 
Into  snbstanoe,  into  law.'' 

You  will  notice  that  he  says  that ''  thought  is  the  wages  " 
for  which  he  would  sell  days ;  not  for  praise,  not  for  honor, 
not  for  popularity.  And  the  reader  of  his  poetry  must  remem- 
ler  that  since  Emerson  did  not  write  for  entertainment,  that 
be  must  not  look  for  entertainment. 

As  in  his  essays,  so  in  his  poetry,  he  is,  in  the  first  place, 
possessed  of  the  truth ;  he  feels,  sees  it,  and  he  gives  it  to  us 
in  such  a  shape  as  he  saw  fit  to  put  it ;  and  if  it  gives  pleasure, 
all  well, — ^he  is  not  much  concerned  about  that 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world,  who  even  dare  to 
call  themselves  cultured,  who,  in  all  their  reading,  their  seeing, 
their  hearing,  are  after  entertainment.  We  fear  that  Emerson 
will  not  be  popular  with  them. 

Now,  culture  seems  to  me  no  more  nor  less  than  a  spiritual 
and  intellectual  force  at  work  in  man  which  is  to  thoroughly 
renovate  him  and  to  transform  him  into  the  highest  ideality 
possible.  What  is  this  spiritual,  intellectual  force?  The  truth. 
Bow  is  the  truth  to  bring  about  such  a  change  or  transforma- 
tion in  man  ?  By  seeking  it  simply  for  pleasure,  for  entertain- 
ment, and  if  it  does  not  give  us  the  certain  desired  pleasure  or 
entertainment,  abandon  the  search  after  it  ?  No !  Truth,  cul- 
ture, must  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  no  man  or  woman 
can  begin  to  call  himself  or  herself  cultured  until  he  or  she  has 
given  himself  or  herself  up  to  the  truth  and  permitted  the 
truth  to  lay  hold  of  him  or  her,  so  that  the  process  of  renova- 
ting and  transforming  is  actually  going  on.    If  this  gives  us 
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pleasure  and  entertainment,  we  have  a  right  to  them.  It  seems 
to  me,  then,  that  those  who  seek  the  truth  first,  in  and  for  its 
own  sake,  will  have  pleasure  and  entertainment,  because  they 
have  the  truth.  Those  who  seek  pleasure  and  entertainment 
first  will  never  have  them,  because  they  have  not  the  truth,  in 
which  consist  the  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

Those  who  seek  the  truth  in  Emerson  will  find  in  him  pleas- 
ure and  entertainment  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Those  who 
seek  first  pleasure  and  entertainment  in  Emerson  will  find  that 
he  gives  them  neither.  Truth  must  be  loved  and  sought  for 
its  own  sake,  and  is  its  own  reward. 

Popularity  says  to  Christianity,  Give  us  pleasure,  entertsin- 
ment.  Christ  says,  Study  Me,  obey  Me;  *Mf  ye  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love/'  **  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you."  Emer- 
son's ^^  popularity  must  diffuse  itself  from  above  downwards," 
says  Dr.  Holmes.  That  is  another  way  of  saying,  that  by  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  attention,  study,  you  must  climb  up,  if 
possible,  into  the  region  where  Emerson's  best  thinking  is 
done. 

Here  is  his  own  version  of  the  poet's  mission : 

"  No  Jingling  leronader's  srt. 

Nor  tinkling  of  piano  itringB, 
Can  make  tka  wUd  blood  start 

In  ito  mystic  springs ; 
The  kingly  bard 
Musi  smite  the  ohmrds  radely  and  hard, 

As  with  hammer  or  with  mace ; 
That  th^  may  render  baek 

Artftd  thunder,  whieh  oonr^ys 
Seorets  of  the  solar  traok, 

Sparks  of  the  supersolar  blase/' 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  not  long  ago  has  said :  ^  It  ia 
because  Emerson,  in  his  way,  and  Hawthorne,  in  his  way,  touch 
us  at  greater  depths  than  Tennyson  that  their  chance  for  im- 
mortality is  stronger.  Form  is  doubtless  needed  in  the  expres- 
sion ;  but  in  Hawthorne  there  is  no  defect  of  form,  and  the 
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frequent  defects  of  this  kind  in  Emerson  are  balanced  by  tones 
and   cadences  so  noble  that  the  exquisite  lyre  of  Tennyson, 
taken  at  its  best,  has  never  reached  them/' 
£merson's  own  lines  best  become  him  2 

**  I  know  the  mighty  bards ; 
I  Usien  when  they  sing, 
And  now  I  know 

The  Moret  store 

Which  theie  explore, 
When  thejr,  with  torch  of  genins  pieroe 

The  tenfold  olouds  that  oorer 
The  riehee  of  the  nniverae 

From  God's  adoring  lo^er; 

"And  if  to  me  H  is  not  gi?en 
To  fetoh  one  ingot  thenoe 
Of  thet  nnihding  gold  of  HeaTon 

His  merohants  may  dispense, 
Tet  wen  I  know  the  royal  mine, 

And  know  the  sparkle  of  its  ore ; 
Know  Heayen's  truth  from  lies  that  shine : 
Explored,  they  teaoh  us  to  explore.*' 
26 
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the  long-promised  MesBiah,  to  death  upon  the  Cross:  *^ Hii 
Mood  be  upon  ve  and  our  children.^*  And  although  nearly  2000 
years  of  wandering,  persecution,  homelessnessy  all  the  while  na-* 
tionlessy  have  passed  away  eince  they  imprecated  this  awful 
carse  upon  themselves  and  their  children^  yet  to-day  they  are 
as  little  consumed  as  a  people— I  mean  they  are  no  more  de- 
stroyedy  not  in  the  sense  of  numbers  so  much  as  in  distinct  traits 
of  character  and  idiosyncrasies  and  individuality^  as  they  were 
when  it  was  uttered.  People  who  conquered  them,  nations  that 
persecuted  them  have  lived  their  day,  and — where  are  they  now  ? 
They  are  gone.    But  the  ^*  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed." 

The  question  arises :  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?    Why  is 
this?    'Tis  certainly  not  because  they  were  and  are  great  war- 
riors ;   not  because  they  have  a  strong  centralized  government 
— for  they  have  none  at  all ;  nor   are  they  entrenched  in  the 
united   strength  of  great  numbers  gathered  together,  as  were 
the  Chinese  for  centuries^  behind  heavy  walls,  secluding  them 
from  all  attacks  of  enemies.    Why  is  it,  then,  that  they  are  not 
consumed  ?  Can  you  explain  it  on  any  naturalistic  or  rational- 
istic principles  ?     Or  are  you  ready  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  chance  ?    But  the  course  of  a  people's  or  a  nation's 
history  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  chance  out* 
comes  or  natural  self-development.     And  especially  is  this  true 
of  that  people  who  have  always  been  called  Ood's  chosen  race, 
the  ^'  sons  of  Jacob.''     The  turns  of  all  history  are  well  defined 
and  definitely  marked.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  ^^The  PhUoe* 
ophy  of  History  *' — a  philosophy  that  indicates  and  implies  a 
Difine  Mind,  a  Controlling  Power,  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  in 
the  afiiBkirs  of  men  and  nations.     So  that  Sohlegel,  in  pointing 
out  the  course  of  this  philosophy  and  its  Divine  wisdom,   may 
well  remark :  **  Without  the  idea  of  a  Godhead  regulating  the 
course  of  human  destiny,  of  an  All-ruling  Providencei  the  history 
of  the  world  would  be  a  labyrinth  without  an  outlet — a  confused 
pile  of  ages  buried  upon  ages,  a  mighty  tragedy  without  a  right 
beginning  or  a  proper  ending.''  *    And  our  own  Franklin  but 
•  "  PhOosophy  of  Htatory/'  p.  891. 
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VLB :  ''  I  am  the  Lord ;  I  change  not :  there/ore^  ye  ecne  of  Jacob 
are  not  eonsumed.** 

liook  at  this :  I.  Applied  to  our  Ohrietian  Nation.  II.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  Ohnrch  of  Ohriat.    III.  As  applied  to  individuals. 

I.  As  applied  to  oar  Christian  Nation. 

I  say  advisedly  Christian  Nation;  for  are  we  not  such? 
Was  not  this  nation  founded  as  such  ?  Do  not  the  providences 
of  God  in  our  history  point  clearly  to  this  one  thing,  that,  as  a 
Christian  nation,  we  are  to  be  a  great  power— cannot  I  say 
without  boasting,  the  greatest  power  for  true  civilization,  true 
civil  liberty,  and  a  pure,  spiritual  Christianity  in  the  world's 
future,  whatever  may  be  the  turns  of  history  !  And  if  we,  as 
a  people,  are  to  have  our  hearts  filled  with  well-founded  hopes 
of  perpetuity,  wherein  lie  these  hopes  ?  If  we  are  not  to  be 
consumed,  why  is  it 7  Wherein  lie  our  hopes  for  the  future? 
Are  they  in  our  unprecedented  and  rapidly-increasing  wealth  ? 
our  material  resources  ?  our  vast  numbers !  as  many  of  our 
Fourth  of  July  orators  would  have  us  believe?  Are  they  in 
temporal  prosperity,  in  future  military  glory,  in  our  secular 
institutions  ?  Let  us  ask,  if  these  are  sufficient  foundations  to 
build  our  hopes  upon,  why  is  it  that  the  temporally  prosperous 
Orientals,  rich  in  material  possessions,  in  military  glory  that 
has  never  been  dimmed  by  modern  war  achievements,  are  con- 
sumed, while  the  readily  conquered,  poor,  subject  Jews  to-day 
live,  and  never  have  been  consumed,  though  scattered ;  and 
indicate  unmistakably  that  the  promises  concerning  and  to 
them,  that  they  will  again  be  gathered  into  a  compact  nation, 
will  not  fail  of  fulfillment  ? 

No,  we  must  look  for  a  better  foundation  than  mere  materia] 
resources.  And  it  is  timely  to  call  emphatic  attention  to  this 
in  our  day.  For  think  one  moment  of  the  superstructure  that 
is  being  built  upon  this  foundation.  Look  at  our  public  morals. 
Thoughtful  men  are  inquiring  seriously  whether  these  are  im- 
proving or  not*  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  recent  writer 
of  well-known  character  and  acknowledged  ability  and  well- 
earned  reputation.     He  says:  ^'As  a  result  of  much  observa- 
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tion  and  inquirj,  not  without  reflection  and  a  spirit  of  hope 
and  trust  in  God  for  our  future,  I  must  decide  in  the  negatire, 
and  own  my  fears  that  the  elements  that  destroy  great  nations 
are  powerfully  at  work  toward  our  premature  corruption  and 
decay."  *  We  cannot  be  charged  with  unwarranted  , pessimism 
when  we  concur  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  Take  it  in  re- 
gard to  two  institutions  recognised  as  the  **  two  foundation- 
stones  of  all  morality/'  vis. :  the  Sabbath  and  the  Family.  Is 
it  questioned  that  the  Sabbath  is  being  more  and  more  dese- 
crated? No.  Infidels  acknowledge  it  with  joy^  while  true 
Christians  look  upon  it  with  sadness.  'Tis,  therefore,  not  a 
mere  false  note  of  gloomy  believers  that  is  sounded  in  regard 
to  the  danger  that  threatens  us  in  our  Sabbath  desecration 
with  Sunday  papers,  Sunday  trains,  Sunday  picnics,  Sunday 
trade.  And  then  think  of  the  family !  Aye,  even  the  Chris- 
tian family.  What  earnest  Christian  heart  grieved  not  at  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  committee  of  a  late  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  when  speaking  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  Narrative  in  regard  to  the  neglect  of  family 
religion  and  especially  of  the  prevailing  neglect  of  the  family 
altar !  Listen  to  the  earnest  words  to  which  every  pastor  says 
amen,  for  they  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  and  in  too  many 
places :'  ^^  The  one  feature  of  this  review  of  our  history  for  the 
past  year  which  stands  out  in  the  most  painful  contrast  with 
every  other,  the  one  thing  which  the  Presbyteries  practically 
unite  in  deploring,  is  the  unfaithfulness  of  very  many  of  their 
members  in  the  vital  matter  of  Family  Worship.'^  How  blessed 
it  would  truly  be  if  all  our  families  would  heed  the  warnings 
which  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
reiterated ''  against  this  dishonor  which  they  bring  upon  a 
covenant-keeping  God,  against  the  reproach  which  they  bring 
upon  their  own  consistency,  against  the  peril  to  which  they 
expose  those  who  are  dearest  to  them,  who  do  not  constantly 
acknowledge  God  in  their  homes  and  amid  their  household 
gathered  statedly  about  the  altar  of  Family  Worship." 

*  Bbhop  Coze  in  The  Chautauquan  for  April,  1S88. 
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Bat  consider  the  dangers  of  the  family  in  another  connection. 
''In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  number  of  divorces  in 
proportion  to  marriages  is  one  to  fifteen ;  in  Vermont  one  to 
thirteen ;  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  one  to  nine ;  and 
so  on  in  our  country,  while  in  England  it  is  only  one  to  three 
hundred,  and  in  Belgium  one  to  two  hundred/'  *  Well  may  it 
be  asked^  therefore :  ^*  Will  some  one  tell  us  how  the  moral 
condition  of  Christendom  is  growing  better  when  the  two  oldest 
and  most  sacred  moral  institutions  in  the  world  are  growing 
into  a  condition  worse  and  worse?" 

And  now  what  about  crime?  It  has  been  stated  by  a 
statistician  that  the  proportion  of  murders  to  the  population  is 
England,  237  to  10,000,000  of  population ;  Belgium,  240  • 
France,  265;  Scandinavia,  266;  Germany,  279;  Ireland, 
294;  Austria,  310;  Russia,  325;  Italy,  504;  Spain,  533;  the 
United  States,  850  I 

Then  take  intemperance.  The  deaths  from  strong  drink, 
according  to  Mulhall,  in  every  1000  of  the  population  are  in 
England  2  every  year ;  Scotland,  S ;  Ireland,  2 ;  France,  2 ; 
Switserland,  3 ;  Sweden,  6 ;  and  in  New  York,  12 ;  with  the 
eame  large  proportion  in  other  States !  Add  to  this  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  with  its  $900,000,000  annually  worse  than 
wasted,  for  these  millions  of  dollars  fill  our  jails  and  poor- 
houses  and  insane  asylums ;  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
and  menace  the  Church  and  State  alike  with  dangers  which 
may  not  be  lightly  thought  of. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  worldly  riches  are  no  safe  foundation  to 
build  upon,  and  are  no  security  to  any  nation  of  perpetuity. 
For  remember  that  this  large  showing  of  crime,  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  and  of  the  destruction  of  family  life,  is  in  a  coun- 
try more  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs,  richer  in  material 
resources,  more  commanding  in  influence  and  power,  than  any 
nation  now  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

*  Pr.  A.  J.  Frost  in  «  Prophttio  Studiot/'  p.  176. 
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Where,  then,  is  oar  hope  ?    Is  there  any  hope  of  perpetnily  ? 
Tee.    It  ie  in  Ood;  it  is  in  the  thought  that  He  changes  not ; 
that  as  He  was  gracious  unto  His  people  of  old,  and  kept  them 
from  being  consumed,  so,  if  we  will  as  a  nation,  as  a  people, 
tarn  to  Him  we  will  be  preserved.     *'  Christians  believe,  as  has 
been  felicitoasly  et^d,  that  though  Satan  is  mighty,  Ood  is 
Almighty.      It  was  His  purpose  once  to  save  a  city  if  ten 
righteous  could  be  found  in  it."     And,  therefore,  to  once  more 
quote  Bishop  Coze« ''  Our  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country  is 
based  upon  what  God  has  thus  taught  us,  and  is  inspired  by 
confidence  that  thousands  of  holy  and  prayerful  men  devote 
their  lives  to  the  good  of  all  their  neighbors,  and  intercede 
daily  through  the  great  Intercessor  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  institutions.    Let  the  world  mock  at  our  simple  faith 
as  it  may ;  we  must  still  cherish  the  conviction  of  early  Chris- 
tians that  the  world  stands  because  of  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful," and  their  prayers  avail  in  behalf  of  millions  because  Gk>d 
changes  not.    Did  He  hear  Abraham's  prayer  for  wicked  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah  I    Would  he  save  the  cities  reeking  in 
crime  and  yileness,  so  that  the  stench  thereof  went  up  to  the 
very  throne  of  God,  for  ten  righteous  souls  that  might  per- 
chance be  found  in  them  ?  and  is  He  the  same  God  to-day  ? 
Will  He  not  then  save  this  nation,  that  has  so  many  noble,  de- 
voted, consecrated  people  of  God  who  are  crying  daily  for 
mercy,  and  are  devoting  their  time  and  talents  and  money  to 
saving  souls,  if  they  turn  unto  Him  in  all  humility  and  truth 
and  penitence?    Do  yoa  doubt  that  if  the  12,000,000  of  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  Church  members  in  our  country  turned  as 
one  man  to  God  to  implore  His  grace  and  mercy,  He  would 
bless  this  nation  with  distinguishing  mercies  of  purity,  godli- 
ness, honesty,  truths  spirituality  of  heart  ? 

//.  BiU  look  at  thi$  truth  ae  applied  to  the  Church  of  ChrieL 
Why  can  we  work  on  with  hope  and  confidence  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess? Simply  because  of  the  blessed  truth  :  Q-od  ohangee  not 
He  has  said  concerning  His  Church,  by  the  mouth  of  His  own 
Son,  our  Saviour,  that  she  shall  never  be  conquered,  the  gates 
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of  hell,  eyen,  shall  never  be  Me  to  prevail  against  her.  Surely 
it  is  not  because  the  Charch  is  so  loyal,  or  so  generous,  or  so 
active  that  Satan  and  the  world  cannot  overcome  her,  and  be- 
cause, by  loyalty,  or  generosity,  or  activity  and  the  goodness  of 
ber  members  she  commends  herself  or  challenges  the  love  of 
Ood  and  His  continued  mercies  and  protection.  No,  no.  *^  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*'     Let  us  see. 

The  Church  is  doing  much  more  for  and  in  aggressive  work 
and  for  Foreign  and  Home  missions  than  she  has  ever  done  in 
the  world  before  in  all  her  history  ;  and  we  thank  God  for  it ; 
here  is  hope  and  encouragement.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
This  is  the  question  :  Is  the  Church  keeping  pace  in  work  with 
her  temporal  prosperity  and  increase  in  the  ability  and  power 
to  do  good  and  increase  in  numbers  and  benevolence  ?  This  is 
the  test-question.  Look  at  it.  Take  England :  If  she  can 
spend  annually  $620,000,000  for  beer,  spirits  and  wine,  $66,- 
000,000  for  tobacco  and  snuff,  $62,600,000  for  amusements, 
surely  God,  who  has  so  graciously  protected  her,  and  who  gave 
her  all  she  has,  may  expect  and  demand  more  than  $6,260,000 
for  missions  to  the  heathen,  the  annual  sum  given  by  England, 
although  that  is  an  immense  sum  when  compared  to  what  used 
to  be  given.  And  just  so  with  our  country.  We  give  vastly 
much  more  than  we  used  to  give,  'tis  true;  but  when  God  has 
blessed  the  Church  members  of  the  United  States  with  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country,  and  they  give  only  cme-nr- 
teenth  part  of  one  per  cent*  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
world,  surely  God  can.  demand  with  justice  vastly  much  more^ 
and  this  giving  does  not  commend  as  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion and  favor  of  Ood.  The  estimated  wealth  of  the  Protestant 
Charch  members  in  the  United  States  is  $11,078,840,000^  and 
their  annual  increase  of  wealth,  after  paying  all  expenses  oC 
living,  luxuries,  ornaments,  gifts,  contributions,  etc.,  is  nearly 
$600,000,000 ! ! 

Jesus  said  that  the  large  gifts  of  the  rich  that  were-  thrown 
into  the  treasury  did  not  count  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  for  real  use- 
fulness as  much  as  the  mite  of  the  poor  widow.    Why  ?    Be- 
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\ 
cause  the  former  were  really  a  pittance  doled  out  to  the  Lord 
from  an  abundancei  while  the  latter  was  a  real  sacrifice  given 
in  prajer  and  love. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  becanse  the  Church  to-day;  though  doing 
much  by  liberality  and  activity,  assures  herself  of  perpetuity. 
For  what  is  what  she  does  compared  to  what  she  might  do  and 
is  able  to  do  ¥  Our  only  hope  of  security  and  continuance  in 
the  world  is  in  this,  that  God  changes  not,  and  that  His  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  His  Ohurch  cannot  and  will  not  be  changed ; 
and  hence  we  labor  on,  encouraged,  hopeful — ^yea,  we  even  joy- 
fully proceed  upon  our  way.  If  the  church  member  will  but  thus 
go  forward,  he  need  not  look  with  misgiving  into  the  future  in 
regard  to  the  Church.  ^'  The  unchangeableness  of  God  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  Church."  Let  him  by  faith  lay  hold  on 
this  anchor,  and  it  will  moor  him  fast  to  that  which  no  storm 
can  shake  or  rend. 

III.  And  now  but  one  word  about  this  truth  as  applied  to  in- 
dMduah.  Yqt  after  all  'tis  here  that  this  matter  affects  as 
ultimately  most  of  alU  If  we  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  will  not 
be  because  we  belong  to  a  religious  body  or  organization.  Peo* 
pie  will  not  enter  heaven  in  a  body  politic,  and  hence,  after  all, 
whether  the  State  or  the  Church  will  be  consumed  or  not  does 
not  necessarily  affect  our  personal  salvation.  This  latter  de* 
pends  entirely  upon  our  own  individuul  attitude  and  character 
before  God.  How  stand  we  before  God,  who  changes  not  ?  Are 
we  clothed  with  the  spotless  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  T  Are 
our  hope  and  trust  in  God  the  Saviour  ?  Futile  is  it  to  build 
upon  any  presumed  native  goodness  on  our  part ;  upon  our  ex« 
emplary  moral  character,  taking  for  granted  that  it  is  exem- 
plary, for  what  are  these  after  all  ?  How  uncertain !  How 
changeable !  But  God  is  certain,  God  is  unchangeable.  ^*  I 
am  the  Lord ;  I  change  not ;  therefore  are  the  eons  of  Jacob 
not  consumed,*^ 
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CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM;  EXEGESIS  OF  ST.  JOHN  3:5. 

BY  T.   a,   A. 

Some  remarks  in  an  article  in  the  present  number  of  this 
Review,  at  the  opening,  in  regard  to  Sacramentarian  Protest 
tant  Churches,  and  others  more  pronounced  at  the  close  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church,  make  the  im- 
pression that  the  exegesis  in  the  otherwise  calm  and  able  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  that  article  is  unduly  influenced  bj 
preconceived  dogmatic  views.  It  impresses  one  that  the 
labored  argument  has  very  largely  for  its  object  to  get  rid  of 
the  idea  of  any  serious  importance  as  attaching  to  Christian 
Baptism. 

When  the  writer  asserts  that  ''  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  in 
no  sense  dependent  on  an  outward  ceremony/'  he,  of  course^ 
begs  the  question  that  a  sacrament  is  merely  an  outward  cere- 
mony. A  minister  in  our  church  once  remarked  that  if  baptism 
is  only  an  empty  outward  sign,  then  God  is  the  greatest  form- 
alist in  the  universe,  for  He  instituted  it.  How  the  writer  can 
assume,  as  he  does  in  different  places  in  his  article,  that  a  sac- 
rament is  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  our  salvation, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  yet  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  great  commission,  ''  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned,''  it  is  diflScult  for  us  to  understand. 

He  says,  '^The  one  object  of  faith  is  the  word  of  the  Gospel  of 
God's  grace."  We  ^might  suggest  that  Christ  Himself  is  the 
primary  object  of  faith.  "Te  search  the  Scriptures  because  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
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testify  of  nttf."  But  we  pass  this  because  the  incarnate  Word 
and  the  written  Word,  or  Gospel,  are  in  a  profound  sense  one; 
but  are  not  the  sacraments  a  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Gx>d'8  grace  T 
And  are  we  not  bound  to  obey  the  requirement  of  Christ  in  be- 
ing baptized  as  well  as  in  believing?  And  can  a  man  feel 
secure  of  his  salvation  who  refuses  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Saviour's  body  and  blood,  thereby  showing  forth  His  death 
until  He  come  ?  And  is,  then,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  tn  no 
$ens€  dependent  on  an  outward  ceremony  (if  by  outward  cere- 
mony is  here  meant  the  Holy  Sacrament)  ?  For  if  the  sacra- 
ments are  not  meant  here  by  "  an  outward  ceremony/'  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what,  in  the  connection,  is  meant. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  sacraments  are  subordinate  to  the  Word, 
for  it  is  the  Word  of  OroA  that  constitutes  the  sacraments,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  Augustine,  *^  Aceedit  verbum  ad  demen- 
turn  et  jU  Meramentum*^  but  in  this  sense  the  sacraments  are 
not  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  Word,  for  they  are  a  part  of  the 
whole  Gospel,  and  therefore  co-ordinate  to  the  Word.  No  one 
laid  more  emphasis  on  faith  than  Luther,  and  yet  he  condemned 
with  equal  emphasis  the  ^*  heavenly  prophets,"  who  undervalued 
and  ignored  the  sacraments.  It  seems  to  us  a  wrong  view  of 
the  whole  subject  to -place  faith  in  any  sort  of  antithesis  to,  or 
comparison  with,  baptism,  because  baptism  is  an  act  of  Gt>d 
towards  man,  while  faith  is  the  act  of  man  towards  God  in  re- 
sponse. As  well  might  a  comparison  be  made  between  the 
Word  of  God  and  man's  faith  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Faith 
alone  does  not  save.  Faith  is  simply  the  spiritual  organ  for 
the  reception  of  the  grace  of  salvation  which  Gbd  offers  and 
gives  to  mad. 

A  sign,  or  outward  ceremony,  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
has  just  as  much  meaning  and  virtue  in  it  as  Gk>d  puts  into  it ; 
no  more,  no  less.  The  ^  bow  in  the  cloud  "  had  as  much,  yea, 
the  same  meaning,  as  the  words,  I  will  not  again  destroy  the 
world  by  a  flood.  Circumcision  in  its  time  had  so  much  signifi- 
cance, and  stood  so  vitally  connected  with  membership  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  that  God  declared  that  the  person  that  is  not 
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oircumcised  shall  be  eat  off  from  the  oongregation  and  poople 
of  God.  A  naturalization  paper,  or  the  outward  ceremony  of 
being  naturalized,  does  not  produce  any  auVjective  change  in 
the  person  naturalized,  yet  it  has  a  necessary  and  vital  connec- 
tion with  his  citizenship.  Since  signs  and  seals,  ^^  outward  cer- 
emonies," have  so  much  significance  in  man's  natural  life,  it  is 
not  at  all  strange  that  God  should  make  use  of  them  in  refer- 
ence to  man's  higher  life.  If  God  gives  man  a  promise,  and 
joins  to  that  promise  an  outward  sign  and  seal,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  speak  slightingly  of  God's  appointment  in  that 
form.  And  because  circumcision  ceased  to  have  significance 
because  it  was  superseded  by  the  in-coming  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, it  does  not  seem  to  us  apposite,  but  rather  a  perversion 
of  Scripture,  to  apply  what  St.  Paul  said  of  it  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  new  dispensation.  The  writer  ventures  a  good  deal 
when  he  asserts  that  baptism  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  the  Word 
of  God  in  connection  with  regeneration  except  in  the  passage  in 
St.  John  8 :  5  (if  that,  indeed,  does  refer  to  baptism,  which  he 
refutes),  unless  possibly  the  phrase,  ^'  laver  of  regeneration/' 
used  in  one  of  the  Epistles.  ^  St.  Paul  certainly  connects  it  in 
different  places  with  putting  on  Christ,  with  being  joined  with 
Christ  in  His  death,  being  buried  with  Him  and  raised  with  Him 
in  His  resurrection  unto  a  new  life,  and  surely  all  these  phrases 
signify  a  radical  change  like  that  in  regeneration. 

We  do  not  mean,  in  these  remarks,  to  assert  anything  in 
sympathy  with  the  ofu%  operatum  view  of  the  sacraments  held 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  any  view  as  to  the  partic- 
ular relation  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace  of 
a  sacrament,  but  simply  to  show  that  the  sacraments  are  re* 
ferred  to  in  Scripture  as  having  a  very  important  relation  to 
man's  salvation.  And  now  we  beg  to  append  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  proper  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  St.  John  3 :  6.  The 
mitet  refutes  this  in  his  article  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
«nd  learning;  but  we  submit  whether  a  meaning  which  requires 
so  much  explanation,  and  which  the  writer  himself  thinks  does 
not  easily  and  readily  appear  in  the  passage,  does  not,  on  this 
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Terj  account,  seem  to  be  donbtfaL  And  we  anbinit  aleo^ 
whether  the  explanation  we  give  does  not  aeem  more  natural. 
The  writer  grants  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Ohnroh  in  all  ages.  Yet  his  own  original  interpretation  will 
doubtless  interest,  if  it  does  not  convince,  the  readers  of  this 
Rbyirw. 

According  to  our  view,  the  passage  in  John  3 :  6  dearlj  Juu 
a  reference  to  baptism.  The  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  or  baptism,  as  a  cleansing  ordinance.  Hence 
they  were  not  surprised  when  John  the  Baptist  came  preaching 
and  baptizing  unto  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  In  Mark  1 :  8,  John  says :  '^  I  indeed  baptize 
you  with  water;  but  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy 
Ohost."  The  Saviour  now  says  to  Nicodemus:  The  new  birdi 
of  which  I  speak  is  something  more  than  the  change  indicated 
by  the  baptism  of  John,  which  was  a  baptism  unto  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sin, — the  negative  side  only,  as  remisgian 
of  aina;  but  it  includes  a  positive  side  also,  which  consists  in 
the  renewal  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ohost  This  regeneration 
could  not  take  place  until  the  advAit  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost.  Then  Christian  baptism,  instituted  by  Christ 
after  His  resurrection  and  before  His  ascension,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.  This  does 
not,  indeed,  determine  the  relation  of  the  outward  sign  in 
Christian  baptism  to  the  inward  grace  signified.  What  this 
relation  is  depends  upon  our  view  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  a  sacrament. 

The  reference  in  the  passage  to  water,  we  think,  refers  di* 
rectly  to  John's  baptism.  The  new  birth  is  something  more 
than  repentance  and  remission  of  sin ;  it  is  also,  in  addition 
and  especially,  a  renewal  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
came  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  The  Saviour  clearly  implies 
that  water  would  continue  to  be  used  in  receiving  members  into 
the  Christian  Church;  but  its  use  now  would  be  connected 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  Whatever  relation  held  be- 
tween John's  application  of  water  and  the  remission  of  sins,  on 
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condition  of  repentance,  such  and  similar  relation  now  would 
hold  in  Christian  baptism  between  the  application  of  water  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

St.  Peter  states  this  clearly  in  his  sermon  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  2 :  38) :  '^  Repent  and  be  baptized^  erery  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  Here  we 
have  the  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins  indicated  in 
John's  baptism,  and  then  to  this  is  added  ''  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
OhostJ^  This  seems  to  be  an  application  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus :  ^  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit." 

The  question,  of  course,  still  remains,  What  is  the  relation,  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  between  the  application  of  water  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  the  first  Scotch  Confession 
Baptism  is  defined  to  he  the  incorporation  into  Christ.  ^^  And 
this  we  utterly  condemn  the  vanity  of  those  who  affirm  sacra- 
ments to  be  nothing  but  naked  and  bare  signs.  No,  we  as- 
suredly believe  that  by  Baptism  we  are  ingrafted  in  Christ 
Jeeus,"  etc.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  this  is  so  changed 
as  to  make  Baptism  *^  a  eign  and  seal  of  ingrafting  into  Christ,'' 
bat  clearly  the  meaning  is  that  the  sacrament  is  not  a  mere 
'*  naked  and  bare  sign,''  but  carries  with  it,  where  the  proper 
conditions  are  at  hand,  the  inward  grace  of  which  it  is  a  sign 
and  a  seal. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  Peaee-hasis  adopted  by  the  Re* 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States  affirms  that  where  the 
proper  conditions  are  present  in  the  subject  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  is  made  over  to  him  at  the  time  the  outward  sign 
is  applied  or  received,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Reformation  of  the  1 6th 
century. 

There  were  three  prevailing  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation :  1st,  the  Roman 
Catholic  opt^  operatum  view,  which  made  the  effect  of  the  sac- 
raments independent  of  the  subjective  condition  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  subject ;  2d,  the  Lutheran  view,  which  so  connected 
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the  sign  and  the  gr&ce  signified  that  when  the  one  was  receiTed 
the  other  was  also  reoeiyed,  although  in  the  case  of  unbelievers 
it  was  receired  unto  condemnation  ;  and  Sd,  the  Reformed  or 
Oalvinistio  view,  that  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  could  be 
received  only  bj  faith,  and  in  the  case  of  unbelievers  partici- 
pating,  not  having  faith,  they  could  receive  only  the  outward 
elements,  and  this  to  their  eondemnation  also,  inasmuch  as  they 
made  light  of  a  sacred  ordinance  of  Grod.  The  Zwingliui 
view,  which  made  the  sacraments  only  outward  signs  (or  which, 
at  least,  was  charged  with  doing  so),  was  generally  rejected  in 
the  Reformed  confessions  that  came  to  have  authority.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  significance  and  importance  at- 
tached to  the  sacraments  in  all  the  authoritative  Reformed 
symbols  of  the  16th  century,  and  it  ia  a  grave  question,  we 
think,  whether  this  view  has  not  been  largely  departed  from  in 
large  portions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  the  present  day. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  this  point.  Let  the 
reader  read  John  the  Baptist's  words,  Mark  1 :  8,  and  then  our 
Saviour's  words,  St.  John  3 :  6,  and  finally  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  Acts  2 :  38,  and  see  whether  Christ  does  not  clearly 
refer  to  the  use  of  water  in  Baptism  in  what  He  says  to  Nioo- 
demus,  directly,  indeed,  to  John's  Baptism,  but  indirectly  and 
proleptically  to  Christian  Baptism,  as  being  more  than  John's 
Baptism,  or,  at  least,  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being 
more  than  what  was  signified  by  John's  Baptism. 


SIMON  BAR-JONA :   THE  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

**77iou  art  the  Oirist,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood," 

BT   MBS.  T.   C.   POBTEB. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A   PECULIAB   STONE. 

*'  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee." — Matt.  xtI.  17. 

SECTION  L 
Further  Significance  of  Siman^e  New  Name. 

Seeking  to  discover  the  deeper  and  hidden  treasures  of  that 
*<  stone  '*  in  which  '^  a  new  name  was  written  "  and  given  to 
the  son  of  Jonas,  and  speaking  of  the  Messiah  more  particu- 
larly as  the  divinely-created  Son  of  man,  did  He,  that  stu- 
dent of  the  Scriptures,  when  looking  at  Simon  and  thinking  of 
the  words  of  Daniel,  '^  Thou  sawest  a  stone  cut  out  of  the 
DQOuntain  without  bands,"  also  recall  these  words  of  Isaiah : 
'*  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone^ 
a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation  ?  " 

He  knew  that  as  the  ^'  living  stone  '*  of  Daniel  was  Himself, 
so,  too,  was  the  ^^  precious  corner-stone"  of  Isaiah,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  laid  ''in  Zion  for  a  foundation,^'  by  the 
confession  of  His  eternal  divinity,  which  would  therefore  be 
His  and  the  disciples'  most  important  public  act.  Foreseeing  then 
with  the  quick  discernment  of  a  prophet  that  Simon  would  be- 
come a  believer  in  His  special  creation,  He  also  foresaw  that 
he  would  likewise  be  the  first  confessor  of  His  eternal  genera- 
tion. Hence  by  immediately  pronouncing  him  "  Cephas  "  He 
further  signified  that  be  should  be  the  chief  of  the  apostles ; 
and,  therefore,  in  each  list  of ''  the  twelve,"  given  by  the  evan- 
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-  mme  •*  lends  all  the  rest."  At  once  tbe 
1  *  p.'A«»  in  the  temple  of  living  stones, 
m  mle  baiMt^*.  Eren  as  He  ranked  John  the 
if  »  pr:phet  in  the  Jewish,  so  he  ranked 
di?  in  che  Christian  Church,  and  there  he 
m«  D*Tine  caller  and  bnilder  miscalls  and 
nnpiai^fs  ^j^  mm.  As  He  was  to  be  ^  the  Head  of  the  body, 
tbe  Obtrr^"  wmtA  i£§  one  Min  is  finally  to  take  possession  of 
Aft  woirte  mrdt.  m  lo  tke  day  of  Pentecost  Simon  Peter  was 
a  W  ^  ibft  mamA  of  che  Lord,^  for  notwithstanding  God  maj 

wg^ak  wnk  ffit  q-^ 'c«,  yet  most  He  preach  and  act  throagh 

mmgi  loii  so  t^^  :  -lie's  prompt,  bold  and  untiring  energy 
MOjfi  i«mL  iher  ih«  ascension  of  Jesus,  must  be  ascribed,  under 
God,  c&e  biBAl  opening  and  establishing  of  the.  visible  Chria- 
ua  Cfaarck.  Therefore,  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  hi< 
name — int  ebosea  and  called — ^must  be  added  first  confessor 
and  ir§t  apostle  TlioQgh  all  tho  members  are  but  one  body, 
yec  as  the  fooc  canDr>t  say  to  tho  hand,  I  am  the  hand ;  nor 
the  haad  to  the  foot,  I  am  the  foot ;  but  each  must  be  where 
God  has  pnt  it,  and  do  its  appointed  work,  so  it  is  of  him  who 
alone  conld  fill  the  place  for  which  he  had  been  selected,  and 
was  yet  to  be  prepare*!,  and  the  position  to  which  God  raised 
him,  high  as  it  tdmj  be,  none  may  gainsay  or  resist.  '^  If  I 
wilt,  what  13  that  to  thee?" 

SECTION  11. 

Simon*s  Confession  and  the  Baptist^s  Compared. 

The  confessions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Simon  Bar-jona 
wero  tiut,  by  any  means,  the  same.  Had  they  been,  Christ 
would  not  hare  blessed  St.  Peter  as  if  he  had  at  that  moment 
aud  for  the  first  time  confessed  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing, 
eitiyihg,  **Fle5h  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
luy  Fathtfr  which  is  in  hearen."  He  intimated  thereby  that 
th%»  Uk<j  hfid  never  before  been  spoken,  or  even  known.  Peter 
*^«  ooutVt^iug  s^uiechiag  entirely  new,  which  he  had  received 
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from  God  alone,     {^ot  even  from  Jesus  his  Master  had   he 
learned  it,  except  incidentally.     He  was  adding  to  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Baptist,  as  St.  John  the  Divine  adds  to  his.     Of 
Christ's  one  composite  life,  His  forerunner  declared  the  divinely 
created  human  essence,  and  temporal  nature,  even  to  the  sure 
mortality  of  the  latter.     But  while  Simon  Peter  also  confessed 
this  (except  the  mortality)  he  rises  infinitely  above  the  Baptist 
in  further  declaring  of  Christ's  life  its  uncreated  and  eternal 
nature — ^living  9piriU     And  the  beloved   disciple,  rising   still 
higher,  adds  to  these  the  last  and  highest  declaration  of  the 
Messiah's  wonderful  person,  that  which  lies  back  of  John's  and 
Peter's  previous  confessions  and  gives  them  all  their  strength 
— the  uncreated  ese^moe  of  Christ's  life,  and  this  in  its  inde- 
structible form  and  unchangeable  quality  of  triune  humanity 
or  living  life.     Hence  Peter  and  John  may  be  called  His  twin 
confessors  as  He  is  ^^ spirit"  and  'Mife,"  and  in  their  own  lives 
and  fates  the  twin  representatives  of  Himself  and  His  Church. 
Had  the  Baptist  known  at  the  period  of  his  confession,  or  at 
any  time  after,  that  their  Messiah  was  also  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  incarnate,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  as  much  his  duty 
to  declare  this  truth  to  his  disciples,  as   His  immaculate  con- 
ception and  vicarious  death.     But,  had  he  known  the  first,  he 
Would  have  been  a  Christian  in  one  of  the  highest  meanings  of 
the  term,  and  the  Messiah  excluded  him  entirely  from  any  in- 
fringement on  Simon's  peculiar  position  and  work,  in  the  words, 
^'  The   least  in   the   kingdom   of  heaven  is  greater  than  he." 
John  only  preached  this  kingdom  as  '^at  hand."     Its  nature 
and  distinguishing  features — especially  the  new  birth — he  did 
not  know.     That   the   whole   ceremonial   and   legal    economy 
would  be  swept  away,  and  the  evangelical  and  spiritual  brought 
in,  he  could  not  discover.     Though  the  Saviour  he  proclaimed 
was  for  the  world,  it  was  the  world  converted  to  Judaism.     The 
stern  preacher  of  the  law  knew  little  of  the  mild  mercy  of  the 
gospel.     Christ's  manner  of  working.  His  gentleness,  patience 
and  long-suffering  were  an  enigma  to  him  who  came  in  *'  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Eiias."     His  startling  earnestness   as  a 
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preacher,  no  doubt,  arose  from  his  knowledge  that  Jesus  was  to 
die  vicariously ;  but  the  mode  of  His  death  (crucifixion)  was  a 
secret  to  him.  That  Christ  did  not  reveal  even  at  Peter's  con- 
fession, which  took  place  after  John's  death.  And,  though 
Jesus  declared  that  among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
bad  not  risen  a  greater  than  the  Baptist,  that  he  was  ^^  more 
than  a  prophet/'  in  being  born  to  herald  the  Messiah,  jet  by 
immediately  adding  the  significant  words,  ^'notwithstanding 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  (or  Christian  Church)  "  is 
greater  than  he/'  he  intimated  that  they  were  greater  not  only 
in  light  and  knowledge  and  privileges,  but  in  point  of  birth, 
because  each  member  in  it,  *^  hand  "  and  ^^  foot "  alike,  is  bom 
directly — and  this  is  their  full  equality— of  but  one  Human 
Parent,  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Their  creation,  direct  and  unmediated,  suggests  that  in  this 
respect  Christ's  people  are,  even  here,  "equal  unto  the  an- 
gels;"  and  ^*  as  "  or  like  them  in  another — the  non-transmission 
of  their  new  life — for  the  life  of  the  last  Adam  is  not  like  that 
of  the  first,  a  race-life.  Oh,  no  !  Every  Christian  child  is 
born  of  the  old  Adamic  life  of  his  parents,  and  must  be  brought 
to  the  new  Adam  to  receive  of  His  life  in  the  appointed  way  of 
baptism.  But  neither  are  Christians  on  that  account  in  this 
world,  nor  will  they^in  the  next,  be  angels.  When  done  forever 
with  the  old  life,  and  become  ^'  the  children  of  the  resurrection," 
they  will  still  be  men  and  women  and  children.  The  lovely 
variety  of  the  race  will  be  preserved,  it  having  been  created  for 
God's  wise  purpose  of  surpassing  the  angels  in  showing  forth 
His  glory.  However,  though  not  a  race,  the  sons  of  the  new 
Adam  are  a  family,  for  of  Him  '^  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named." 

Compared  with  the  prophets  preceding  him,  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  indeed  ^^  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ; "  very  differ- 
ent, however,  from  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness,*'  whose  beams 
have  since  filled  the  world  with  light  and  life ;  and  John  de- 
parted longing  for  a  fuller  revelation..  ^^  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/'  was  his  highest 
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faith.  Bat  this  was  much.  It  was  more  than  Simon  Bar-jona 
had  realized  when  he  confessed  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Mes- 
stafay  and  the  lack  of  which  made  him  say,  ^^  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord ;  this  (suffering  and  death)  shall  not  be  unto  thee ;  " 
and  what,  after  that  disclosure  of  his  ignorance  of  Christ's 
work,  God,  who  had  given  him  such  superior  knowledge  of 
Christ's  person,  was  pledged  to  teach  him,  even  though  it  could 
only  be  learned  by  Simon  through  a  peculiar  and  painful  per- 
sonal experience. 

John,  the  Scripture  says,  was  '*  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  from  his  mother's  womb."  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  old  covenant,  where  actual 
regeneration  was  only  signified  and  promised,  but  not  given ; 
and  for  John,  who  had  been  limited  by  the  will  of  God 
to  that  covenant,  it  was  a  surpassing  honor  to  have  been 
born  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  and  publicly  declare,  as  he  virtually  did  : 
*^This  is  he  of  whom  Moses  and  David  wrote,  and  all  the 
prophets  bore  witness,  our  Messiah,  divinely  human,  who  is 
to  fulfill  in  his  death  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  in  so  doing  bear  away  the  sin  of  the  world/' 
It  made  him  greater  than  any  prophet  that  had  yet  risen. 
But,  because  of  that  restriction,  he  could  declare  only  a  part 
of  the  Messiah's  person,  the  created  and  temporal  nature  of 
His  life,  not  the  eternal ;  the  expiatory  portion  of  His  work, 
the  office  of  Saviour,  not  of  Mediator ;  the  cleansing  with 
Hie  blood  or  life  laid  down,  not  restoring  with  his  life  taken 
up.  It  is  true,  John  said :  **  After  me  cometh  a  man  which 
is  preferred  before  me :  far  he  was  before  me,*'  But  in  view 
of  the  limitation,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  by  the  ex- 
pression :  ''  He  was  before  me,"  he  meant  not  His  pre-ex- 
istence  as  the  eternal  Logos,  but  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb 
ordained  ^^  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.''  Had  he 
known  Him  to  be  also  the  only  begotten  Son  incarnate.  He 
could  not  have  sent  his  disciples  to  inquire:  ''Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  " 
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ready  herald  of  the  first  public  proclamation  of  His  eternal 
divinity,  a  truth  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  successively,  and 
more  and  more  clearly,  the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  was  not  yet 
revealed,  as  indeed  He  could  not  be,  '*  the  fulness  of  time''  not 
having  come,  and  who  consequently  spake  figuratively  in  the 
word  '^ Cephas"  (a  Stone),  predicted  and  promised  that  Simon 
Bar-jona  should  be  called  and  become  a  Christian,  yet  to  be 
proved  and  manifested  first  and  greatest  of  them  all,  and  placed 
him  next  Himself  in  His  future  visible  Church,  besides  appoint- 
ing him  afterward  equally  with  the  other  apostles  a  separate 
**  throne  "  in  his  triumphant  reign. 


SECTION  III. 

The  Baptist  and  Hi%  Work. 

Though  Mary  and  Elizabeth  knew  that  Jesus  was  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  and  John  His  destined  forerunner,  it  is  not  likely 
that  either  mother  told  these  things  to  her  son.  They  may 
have  felt,  by  a  divine  instinct,  that  these  must  be  left  for  God 
to  reveal  to  each  in  His  own  time  and  way.  John  no  doubt 
was  assured  of  his  destiny  as  the  forerunner,  when  he  received 
the  commission  to  preach  and  to  baptize ;  but  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  really  the  Christ,  he  declares  he  was  only  con- 
vinced when  he  baptized  Him.  *' And  I  knew  Him  not;  but 
He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
^  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  Him,  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God;*'  by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah. 
The  angel  of  announcement  had  given  Him  this  title — "  Where- 
fore also  that  Holy  Thing  which  is  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  6od.''  The  Son  of  Mary  in  being  conceived  of  her  life 
by  the  Holy  Ghost — **the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee'' 
— was  to  be  called  *'  the  Son  of  God.'*  As  the  Lord  incarnate, 
the  Messiah   was  also  to  be   called  ''  the  Son  of  (the  living) 
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GoiJ,''  but  this  revelation  waa  to  be  maile  Uter,  and  ificr  tte 
Baptist's  death. 

John*s  misaioQ  was  to  prepare  the  war  of  the  L»:rvi  bj  preach- 
ing repentance  and  baptizinjr  manj  people.  He  was  **  sent  to 
bear  witness  of  the  LigJit^  not  of  the  Life^  His  bApti«m 
broa^ht  the  lasc  and  highest  form  of  the  re-creaiicg  Spirit 
under  the  strictly  old  dispensatitjn — the  awaker.isg  energy  of 
Go»L  This  \a  also  the  first  and  faintest  form  of  the  sai&c  Spirit 
under  the  new*  as  these  two  liispensations  toach  e.ieh  other  ilJ 
are  united  in  Jesus.  This  energy  heraldei,  first  of  all»  the 
^•▼:v^  and  the  return  of  man's  life  to  thac  essential  unity  which 
ic  poiisessed  in  Adam,  while  he  was  yet  one  and  un«iirided,  and 
•*  :he  lori  God**  having  •'formed  him  of  the  dost  of  the 
C^jttnd^**  and  **  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
•*  man/*  the  whole  man,  (body  incladedi  *^  became  a  living  soul, 
a  V*n^  who,  whether  he  attaine«i  to  the  true  end  of  his  ezistence 
,*r  ioc»  w^  alive  forever.  The  "  breath  of  lives "'  *  it  is  in  the 
ir^'^'U  :  and  as  there  are  *^not  three  Go-is,*^  nor  *•  three 
L.^ri^J*  but  diree  distinct  and  inseparable  Persons,  or  "sab- 
<i>;v*«o\»Sfc'*  in  one  God  and  one  Lord,  probably  is  may  be  con- 
^,(\.r-»»i  :ai«  f,>ne  breath  of  Three  lives ;  and  thus  the  words  io 
cu?  ir^  accuunc  of  man's  creation — ^^*  And  G*jd  said,  let  w 
HiiTvvf  TiiMX  :a  jht  rma^,  after  tf«rr  likeness^'^t  joined  to  the 
WT'r-tbt  n  £i*j  «cund  ac^jont.  *'and  man  became  a  living  soul" 
— w/kL  «t  utmn  :a^  by  mfs  bretithiag  man  became,  as  to  the 
?/r*n  ich^  j$5««nc*»» like  G*:i  a  trinity  in  unity;  vhich  mo§t 
-fit^iy^  7J»^  :nc4na:i»;a  aad  bap::ismal  formula  teach.  In  contrast 
wrl  :iti  ,n^Mr4rr»  b»;r*:w  hiai.  the  term,  **  a  livifig  soal/*  may 
>»i  IX  M4-?n»^rt  a  ?«ur-iwa;!ci:as  as i rational  being,  and  therefore 

itfte^  t««Mt  ihf-  ^'t*iti  «r  \nmfk  w^hivt  li*  3zcr?«i-o(««  God  it-^  fpeakia^:  Lit 
«i«.  m«iW  mm  )t  nur  mmpH  '  TfC  inios  >  wi '  i  j  pcrceirc  hcv  fr^i  ilj  uil 
irvtim)  y  ^*i«K«  ^mi««.  hft«»  uir^ni^tiMa  iiy  Aro^rcBrrt.  if  is  ob«  G>1  there  hftd 
•i%»%  ut.H«T«*M  a  -p^if^H;*  «f  T'sr^wn*. *    vW-ra* Is^tzses.     V3L  L  Bock  I.  p 
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one  who,  unlike  them,  Bhould  not  only  live  forever,  bat  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  In  distinction  from  the  angels,  who 
were  created  prior  to  him  and  the  natural  world,  it  may  be  in* 
terpreted  a  Ufe^ioing  soul,  for  the  angels  though  also  self-con- 
Bcious  and  rational  and  accountable  were  not  life-giving,  or  the 
possessors  of  generative  life,  having  been  created  without  one 
common  head,  and  not  like  the  children  of  Adam  in  continuous 
and  successive  generations. 

By  his  physical  formation  of  ^Hhe  dust  of  the  ground," 
or  pre-existent  matter,  the  first  man  was  '^natural,"  equal,  or 
cm  a  level  with  other  creatures^  But  by  God's  breathing  at 
the  same  time  ^  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life/'  or  making 
the  farm  ofhi$  l\fe  a  co-equal  and  inseparable  trinity,  he  was 
also  above,  or  superior  to,  all  other  creatures  and  given  domin* 
ion  over  them.  Now,  in  order  to  reach  and  cover  the  entire  range 
of  man's  life,  and  thus  become  his  complete  Redeemer,  and  also 
Ood's  perfect  Vindicator,  it  was  necessary  that  '^  the  Son  of 
Adam"  or  ^'  man,"  who  was  to  stand  in  Adam's  place,  should 
first  be  born  miraculously,  or  by  the  Spirit,  of  his  life  in  this  its 
full  extent,  and,  too,  of  the  entire  man,  as  in  being  made  or 
created,  he  was  necessarily  finite,  and  through  the  power  of  his 
own  will  changeable  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  and  mortal, 
being  able  to  sin  and  die.  Of  this  weakness  of  his  nature  God 
had  fairly  and  thoroughly  warned  him — ^^  For  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof,  "  thou,  the  whole  man,  spirit,  soul  and 
body  in  one  single  self-consciousness — '*  shalt  surely  die,"  or 
**  dying  thou  shalt  die."  Being  already  in  virtue  of  his  creation 
able  to  disobey  and  to  die,  he  should,  by  actually  disobeying, 
**  surely  die."  That  is,  he  should  die  *'  unto  God,"  in  being 
by  bis  disobedience  cut  off  from  Him  whose  life  would  have  in- 
sured him  a  happy  immortality.  Therefore,  having  eaten  of 
**  the  tree  of  knowledge"  without  God's  permission,  and  against 
His  express  command,  and  so  partaken  of  its  evil  only,  man 
entire  did,  in  that  very  day,  begin  to  die.  And  ha;d  not  his 
liaker  interposed  to  prevent  it,  he  would  by  also  eating  in  his 
changed  condition  of  ^'  the  tree  of  life,"  or  promise  and  pledge 
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of  immortality,  have  lived  forever  in  this  sinfal  and  dying  state. 
^^  Lest  he  eat  and  live  forever  ! "  The  tree  was  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

Second,  it  was  also  necessary  that  "  the  Son  of  man/'  who 
was  to  stand  in  Adam's  place,  should  be  born  of  his  life  as  it 
was  in  its  beginning  one,  whole  and  undivided,  and  thus  be 
the,  or  the  only  Son  of  man ;  the  only  real,  true,  complete  and 
perfect  Son  of  the  whole  or  perfect  life  of  man ;  in  whom  every 
individual  member  of  the  race,  man,  woman  and  child  might 
find  His  deepest  redemption  and  highest  perfection ;  and  in 
whom  the  life  of  man  as  a  race-life  was  consequently  closed. 
By  means  of  this  birth  he  would  also  become  a  partaker  of  the 
first  man's  moral  character  while  he  was  yet  unfallen,  and  be 
like  him  as  he  then  was  and  for  some  time  after  God  had 
further  made  him  male  and  female — ^sinless.  Thus  by  His  per- 
fection in  creation  and  birth  solely  of  Him  as  Ood  made  Him, 
and  by  inheritance  of  His  innocence  and  sinlessness,  the  last 
Adam  more  than  equalled  the  first.  But  by,  unlike  him,  further 
maintaining  these  and  adding  to  them  His  own  holiness,  He  far 
exceeded  him  ;  and  by  voluntarily  dying  for  him  and  his  race 
He  superseded  him  as  its  head  and  father,  and  is  therefore 
styled  in  the  new  kingdom,  '^  the  Beginning  of  the  Creation  of 
God."  God's  natural  creation  is  as  dear  to  Him  as  His  spirit- 
ual generation,  and  at  the  ''  restitution  of  all  things,"  the  for- 
mer will  be  fully  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  uni- 
verse, for  when  finished,  he  pronounced  the  purely  natural 
**  good,"  and  with  the  supernatural  added  to  it  in  the  person  of 
man,  "  very  good." 

Moreover,  having  created  man,  his  Maker  and  Father  left 
him  not  nameless,  an  orphan  in  the  world,  but  that  true  essence 
of  his  life  which  He  had  made  after  the  pattern  of  His  own, 
and  the  quality  of  which  can  never  be  changed,  nor  form  be 
broken,  He  ^^  called  Adam/'  or  man.  Adam  is  the  Hebrew  for 
man,  and  in  that  language,  like  man  in  ours,  it  is  '^  the  generic 
term  for  the  whole  race."  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  it  is  said  of  Jesus, ''  who  was 
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the  Son  of  Adam,  who  was  the  Son  of  God."  But,  Adam  being 
also  the  first  father's  personal  name,  Jesus,  in  acknowledging 
His  Sonship  from  him,  never  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Adam 
(personally  or  individually),  but  "  the  Son  of  man  **  (genori- 
cally.)  He  chooses  to  be  known  as  the  Son  of  the  race^  because 
not  merely  by  office,  but  through  His  very  essential  derivation 
from  the  life  of  whole  and  perfect  man  and  God,  He  had  been 
constituted  the  one  and  only  possible  Saviour  of  the  race. 
''  For  there  is  none  other  Name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  but  *Hhe  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth;"  and  here  the  name  includes  the  person. 

The  awakening  energy  of  John's  baptism  was  likewise  the 
herald  of  the  coming  fulfilment  of  the  promise :  *^  Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new,"  was  the  second  great  moving  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  waste  of  waters,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of 
*'  the  n«^w  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eoasness."  It  was  meant  to  rouse  into  activity  that  dormant 
and  ^*  very  good  '^  life  of  man,  while  his  moral  character  was 
yet  in  harmony  with  his  Maker,  and  which,  having  been 
poisoned  by  Adam's  sin,  is  dulled  and  deadened,  and  bound, 
without  this  help  from  God,  to  sink  finally  into  the  sleep  of 
everlasting  death.  The  revival  and  renewal  of  the  first 
purely  natural  creation^  innocent,  but  put  under  ban  for  man's 
transgression  (lest  he  should  sink  below  it),  properly  begins 
with  him,  its  lord.  He  must  first  be  roused  from  the  stupor  of 
death  before  the  non-self-conscious  creation  can  be  restored, 
and  to  this  end  must  be  sprinkled  with  the  reviving  water  of 
baptism.  Hence  the  call  of  the  Spirit  that  accompanies  John's 
baptism  is :  ''  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light." 

John  in  his  own  person,  independent  of  his  doctrine,  was  the 
herald  of  this  restoration,  and  therefore  the  great  respect  paid 
him  by  Christ.  Born  in  his  parents'  old  age,  he  is  called  by 
the  evangelist  **  a  man  sent  from  God,*'  and  coming,  thus  sent, 
at  the  close  of  the  promise  to  Abraham,  as  Isaac  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  like  him,  typical  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus, 
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though  only  typical.  The  Baptist  draws  the  line  broadly  when 
be  says  of  the  Messiah  that  He  ^*  came  from  above/'  and  ^*  came 
from  heaven/'  in  being  (unfike  Isaac  and  himself),  conceived 
and  born  of  bat  one  parent,  a  Virgin,  and  that — by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — solely  of  her  own  haman  life,  as  God  made 
it  for  man  in  the  beginning,  both  a  creative  and  generative 
life.  Being  filled  from  his  birth  with  the  Spirit  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of  characteri 
and  drew  to  him  ^*  Jerusalem  and  all  Jadea,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,"  and  preached  vehemently,  like  Elijah  of 
old,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  fearlessly  denouncing  sin. 
But  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  all  he  could  do.  It  was 
not  his  to  lay  th6  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  His  baptism 
could  bring  light,  but  not  life.  It  could  merely  show  man  his 
lost  condition  by  nature,  not  give  him  its  remedy.  Life  was  to 
be  a  separate  epoch  in  the  new  creation,  as  it  had  been  in  the  old. 
But  it  could  point  (and  so  far  bear  witness)  to  the  Source  and 
Giver  of  life :  **  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance : 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear ;  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  It  could  proclaini  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  but  not  the  Father  of  all  them  that  believe.  Ease  of 
conscience  it  could  direct  its  recipients  how  to  obtain,  but  not 
the  new  birth ;  the  way  to  become  pardoned  sinners,  but  not 
free  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  for  the  Messiah  by  receiving 
and  coupling  it  with  His  own,  to  enrich  the  baptism  of  His 
forerunner  and  inform  it  with  life. 

John  was  a  true  Messianic  prophet,  though  his  burden  wis 
the  ^^  sorrow  "  of  the  Christ,  instead  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
for  which  this  was  to  prepare.  Doubtless,  then,  when,  his  lofty 
spirit  which  had  had  the  open  heaven  for  its  vision,  and  his 
lion's  voice  the  desert  for  its  range,  succumbed  to  the  narrow 
walls  and  close  air  of  Herod's  prison,  the  second  Elias  did, 
despondently,  send  his  disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  inquiry,  ^^Art 
thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  '*  Bat  it 
was  probably  more  for  their  sake  than  his  own,  for^  John  was 
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not  "  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.'^  When  they  had  departed 
with  the  answer :  **  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things 
ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how  the  blind  see^  the  lame  walk ; 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached  *'  (all  signs  of  the  Messiah) :  ''  and  blessed  is 
he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me :  "  Jesus  exonerated 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  from  any  charge  of  wavering  in 
bis  peculiar  faith.  John's  prayer  was  for  light,  more  light ! 
But  this  the  old  dispensation  could  not  afford  even  its  herald  of 
the  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  culminated,  as  he  foretold,  in. 
the  extinguishing  of  that  Light ;  which,  after  he  had  departed, 
rose  again  to  be  likewise  the  Life  of  the  world. 

John's  mission  was  clearly  defined  in  his  own  eyes — '^I  am 
come  baptizing  with  water."  Hence  his  title  of  ''  the  Baptist." 
And  God's  object  in  sending  him  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
scope  of  his  mission,  were  just  as  clearly  defined :  "  That  He 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel — in  person  their  Messiah  and 
in  character  a  Saviour — for  thus  Jesus  was  either  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  Israel  before  He  could  further  offer  Him- 
self to  it  and  the  whole  world  as  the  sin-atoning  '*  Son  of  man.'' 
Even  John  could  not  be  certain  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah  and  Saviour,  till  he  had  baptized  Him  with  water. 
How  then  could  the  people  recognize  Him  without  this  same 
baptism  ?  The  Scripture  says  expressly  that  '*  the  Pharisees 
and  lawyers  who  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves" (which  was  to  bring  them  to  this  knowledge),  did  so 
*'  not  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John."  This,  as  it 
awakens  and  then  illumines,  would  have  revealed  to  them  their 
lost  condition  as  sinners  by  nature,  and  Jesus  as  a  Saviour. 
But  they  refused  it.  The  result  was  that  when  convinced  by 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  Jesus  that  He  was  their  Messiah, 
they  wilfully  closed  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts  to  the 
truth.  On  the  other  hand,  all  *^  the  people  and  the  publicans  " 
who  accepted  John's  testimony  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and 
sin- bearing  Lamb,  did  so  through  the  grace  obtained  by  being 
previously  ^^  baptized  of  him,"  and  were  doubtless  those  same 
*'  common  people  "  who  afterward  *'  heard  Jesus  gladly." 
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airakening^  it  was  wholly  confirmed ;  and  henceforth  He  knew 
Himself  to  be  indeed  the  sinless  Son  of  man.  *'  Which  of  you 
conyinceth  me  of  sin  ?  "  No  more  than  this  could  be  obtained 
of  Himself  personally,  as  man,  by  the  baptism  of  water ;  but 
something  could  be  obtained  officially.  He  could  learn  what 
*'  was  in  man/'  so  that  "  He  needed  not  that  any  should  testify 
of  man  to  Him/'  and  with  that  full  knowledge  of  the  natural 
evil  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  which  this  baptism  necessarily 
brought,  came  also  the  flood  of  light  which  revealed  Him  to 
Himself  as  the  destined  Lamb  of  God,  who,  in  being  the  sinless 
Son  of  man,  was  to  take  it  all  away  by  His  death. 

But  the  Messiah's  baptism  was  not  completed  by  John's. 
He  was  more  than  merely  the  created  Son  of  God.  He  was 
also  His  begotten  Son,  begotten  from  all  eternity,  and  since 
these  two  made  Him  but  one  personality,  this  Sonship  was  also 
to  be  immediaJtely  acknowledged,  and  therefore  *'  Jesus  went  up 
straightway  out  of  the  water ;  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  Him,  and  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
dove  and  lighting  upon  Him  :  and  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying.  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
Personally,  this  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  to  strengthen  in 
Christ  that  consciousness  of  eternal  Divine  Sonship,  which 
should  henceforth  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  for  the 
truth  of  which  He  would,  in  the  end,  lay  down  His  life.  Offi- 
cially, it  was  to  give  Him  power  to  communicate  to  men  His 
life  as  it  is  both  created  and  everlasting,  and  uncreated  and 
eternal.  Hence,  some  of  His  many  highest  utterances — "  As 
the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son 
to  have  life  in  Himself."  For  what  purpose  ?  To  give  it  to 
others.  **'  Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  He 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  Thou  hast  given  Him." 

To  John,  a  witness,  but  no  partaker  of  this  descent,  it  was 
the  fulfillment  of  Ood's  special  promise  to  him:  ''Upon  Whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  Him, 
the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. "  The 
consequence  was  that  he  '^bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
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Ood ;"  that  is,  not  only  the  diyinelj-created,  hut  also  the  di- 
vinely and  formally  consecrated  Messiah,  or  anointed  Son  of 
God ;  and  henceforth  John  preached  Him  as  such.  The  result 
of  the  vision  and  the  words,  "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
Whom  I  am  well  pleased/'  as  they  afterward  wrought  on  his 
mind,  are  no  doubt  contained  in  his  strong^t.  utterances: 
*^  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
His  hand.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life, 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him/' 

What,  then,  did  He  mean  by  these  expressions  ?  No  more 
than  could  be  applied,  at  that  time,  to  the  Messiah  and  His 
work :  by  **  everlasting  life,"  salvation  for  the  soul ;  and  by 
^'  hath,"  even  then,  in  the  unfailing  promise  of  God.  Repro- 
duced by  St.  John,  the  words  harmonize  so  well  with  his  own, 
that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  them,  and,  uttered  by  the 
Baptist,  can  only  be  attributed  to  his  prophetic  office.  He 
spake  by  the  Spirit,  and,  like  all  the  prophets  of  old,  spake 
darkly,  ''searching  diligently  what  the  Spirit  of  Christ  did 
signify  when  it  testified  beforehand  of  Him."  It  was  to  be 
given  to  the  apostles  '*  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  '* Church  of  Christ,"  which  "many  prophets 
and  righteous  men  desired  to  see  and  to  hear,  but  saw  and 
heard  them  not ;"  and,  if  to  the  Baptist  even  the  first  of  these 
mysteries  had  been  revealed,  the  question  would  never  have 
been  sent :  '^  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"  The  Evangelist's  fuller  knowledge,  attained  later, 
may  be  added  to  the  forerunner's,  but  not  considered  his  who 
was  ignorant  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  depth  of 
meaning  that  was  in  those  words  for  the  apostle,  when  be  re- 
corded them  half  a  century  after  Christ,  was  not  there  for  the 
prophet  who  spake  them  before  Jesus  began  to  call  disciples. 
For  doubtless  St.  John  is  recalling  them  as  he  heard  them  at 
that  time,  while  he  was  still  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  be- 
fore the  Messiah  bade  him  follow  I{im. 
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LiTZRATURi  AND  PoiTRY.  Studies  on  the  English  Language ;  The  Poetry  of 
the  Bible  ;  The  Dies  Iree ;  The  Stabat  Mater  ;  The  Hjmns  of  St.  Bernard ; 
The  Uniyersit  J,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  Dante  Alighien ;  The  Diyina  Comme- 
dia.  By  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1890.     Price,  $8.00. 

Of  living  authors  few  are  more  readable  and  instructive  than  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff,  the  learned  and  distinguished  church  historian.  His 
power  of  always  perceiving  the  really  important  points  of  a  subject 
and  of  presenting  them  to  his  reaiders  in  a  perfectly  intelligible 
manner,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  has  very 
few,  if  any,  superiors.  Hence  his  wotks  are  invariably  possessed  of 
anusual  and  decided  merit.  The  present  volume,  which  is  his  lat- 
est, like  all  those  that  have  preceded  it,  gives  evidence  of  this.  The 
studies,  or  essays,  of  which  it  is  made  up,  are  all  written  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  style,  and  are  replete  witn  desirable  and  valuable  in- 
formation. On  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  anything  more  satisfactory  within  the  same  com- 
pass. These  subjects,  moreover,  are  without  exception  of  an  inter- 
esting character  and  such  as  every  intelligent  person  should  have 
some  knowledge  of.  The  volume  accordmgl^  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  library,  and  it  is  especially  suited  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  general  reader. 

Ths  Natube  akd  Msthod  of  Rsyilation.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Htus  Street  Professor  of  Eccleeiastioal  History  in  Tale  UniTersity. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1890.    Price,  |l.26. 

This  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  theological  litera- 
ture. It  contains  two  parts.  Only  the  first  part,  which  is  divided 
into  four  chapters,  ha^  to  do  directly  with  the  Nature  and  Method 
of  Revelation.  The  titles  of  the  difiTerent  chapters  are,  "  Revela- 
tion and  the  Bible,"  "  The  Oradualness  of  Revelation,"  **  The  Dif- 
ferentiation of  Christianity  from  Judaism,"  and  ''  Revelation  and 
Faith."  ^  These  chapters  appeared  as  articles  in  27^6  Century  Mag^ 
zvne  during  the  past  winter,  but  are  now  given  to  che  nubUc  in  a 
revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  form,  which  the  author  hopes  wHI 
contribute  to  the  better  elucidation  of  the  subject  The  second  part 
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coDBistfl  of  five  supplementary  essays  on  important  topics  in  New 
Testament  criticism,  which  are  briefly  touched  npon  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters.  These  essays  treat  of  "^  The  Authorship  and  Date  of 
the  Gospels,"  "  The  Character  of  the  Gospel  Histories."  «  The  New 
Testament  Writings  on  the  Time  of  the  Second  Advent,"  and 
"  Professor  Huxley's  Comments  on  the  Gospel  Narratives." 

All  the  questions  discussed  in  the  volume  are  treated  in  a  schol- 
arly and  masterly  manner.  Dr.  Fisher  holds  that  notwithstanding 
the  critical  investigations  that  have  now  been  carried  on  for  several 
centuries  with  r«rference  to  the  Bible,  **  the  Scriptures  remain,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  Christian's  guide  in  matters  of  fidth  and 
duty,  the  normative  exposition  of  Ghriatiaii  doctrine."  At  the 
same  time  he  also  holds  that  '*  All  the  ascertained  results  of  Uik 
fruitful  period  of  Biblical  investigation  must  be  frankly  recog- 
nized," and  that ''  in  the  end  Christian  evidences  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  stronger  by  this  allegiance  to  truth  and  loyalty  to  conscience.'* 
The  book  will  prove  serviceable  to  all  who  would  secure  for  them- 
selves a  proper  position  for  rightlv  viewine  and  understanding  the  . 
Bible  and  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  unbelievers  against  its  in- 
spired teachings.  It  consequently  is  a  work  which  meets  a  real 
want  and  whicn  deserves  a  wide  circulation  and  a  careful  reading. 

PiBflONAL  CaiBDS,   or  How  to  Form  a  Working  Theory  of  Life.    By  New- 
man Smyth.    New  York  :  Charles  Soribner^s  Sons.    1890.    Prioe,  |1.00. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  eight  discourses  which  the  author  states 
in  his  brief  preface  "grew  together  from  one  idea,"  and  are 
published  in  their  present  form  '*  with  the  hope  that  they  may  reach 
those  men,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  these  times,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve everything  that  they  have  been  taught,  but  who  would  not 
miss  the  best  faiths  which  are  implied  in  man's  truest  life."  The 
subjects  of  these  discourses  are  the  following :  **  Moral  Beginning8," 
'*  In  Personal  Touch  with  Christ,"  '*  Nearer  Ends  of  Heavenly 
Truths,"  "  God  iu  Our  Lives,"  "  Human  Forgiveness  a  Measure 
for  the  DiviuQ,"  ^'Jesus' Argument  for  Immortality,"  ^'Practical 
Views  of  Future  Retribution,"  and  "  Points  of  Contact  Between 
this  Life  and  the  Next" 

The  aim  of  the  b(»ok  is  to  point  out  how  a  man  may  attain  to  a 
true  faith,  which  shall  be  his  real,  personal  creed  and  his  working 
theory  of  life.  "There  is  no  solid  ^nuineness  in  character,"  Dr. 
Smyth  ver^  forcibly  maintains,  '^  until  one  has  found  a  point  of 
crystallization  for  his  life  around  something  which  he  believes,  and 
which  he  knows  it  would  be  personal  disintegration  for  him  to  give 
up.  This  is  the  last  difiVrence  between  those  men  who  are  worth 
something  as  men  in  the  world  and  those  who  are  worthless.  The 
former  have  taken  firm  root  somewhere  in  the  moral  law,  and  have 
held  on  by  that  faith ;  the  latter  have  taken  root  nowhere,  and 
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henoe  haye  no  true  life  in  them."  Throughout  the  book  is  highly 
instructive  and  eloquent.  It  cannot  be  read  by  any  one  without 
benefit  We  commend  it  to  ministers  of  the  gospel  generally  as  a 
model  of  truly  practical  preaching. 

JuDQSB  AHD  RuTH.  Bj  the  ReT.  Robert  A.  Watson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Gospels 
of  Yesterday.'*  New  York :  A.  G.  Armstrong  &  Son,  7U  Broadway.  1890. 
Price.  11.60. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  now  being  published  under  the 
general  title  of  "  The  Expositor's  Bible."  The  books  of  Scripture 
on  which  its  expositions  are  based  are,  in  a  homiletical  point  of 
view,  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  sacred  canon,  owing  to  the 
varied  and  striking  historical  incidents  in  which  they  abound.  The 
expositions  themselves  are  sound  and  instructive.  For  while  their 
style  is  not  brilliant,  it  is  yet  clear  and  forcible ;  and  while  their 
author  does  not  consider  in  them  the  critical  questions  raised  by 
modem  Biblical  investigation,  he  yet  shows  himself  possessed  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth.  Though  the  book  is  not 
equal  in  merit  to  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  it  is 
nevertheless  worthy  a  place  alongside  of  them,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  serviceable  to  those  who  would  acquaint  thonselves  more  fully 
with  the  teachings  of  Ood's  holy  Word. 

Thk  Prupbiciss  of  Jirbmiar.  With  a  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Times.  By  the 
ReT.  G.  J.  Ball,  M.A.,  Ghaplidn  of  Lincoln  Inn,  Gontribntor  to  Bishop  EUi- 
cott's  *< Gommeutary,"  '<The  Speaker's  Gommentary,'*  etc.  New  York:  A. 
G.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.    1890.    Price,  $1.60. 

This  volume  also  forms  part  of  "  The  Expositor's  Bible,"  and  it 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  series.  The  prelim- 
inary sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  prophet  is  highly  interest- 
ing and  admirably  designed  to  throw  light  on  his  inspired  utter- 
ances. The  exposition  of  hia  prophecies  is  clear  and  scholarly,  and 
the  practical  application  of  them  to  our  own  times  in  some  cases  is 
verv  pungent.  As  examples,  we  give  the  following:  "Men  still 
mase  a  toil  of  perverting  their  way,  and  spend  as  much  pains  in 
becoming:  accomplished  villains  as  honest  folks  take  to  excel  in  vir- 
tue. Deceit  is  still  the  social  atmosphere  and  environment,  and 
through  deceit  men  refuse  to  know  Javah.  The  knowledge,  the  rec- 
ognition, the  steady  recollection  of  what  Javah  in,  and  what  His 
law  requires,  does  not  suiE  the  man  of  lies ;  his  objects  oblige  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  Men  do  not  will  and  will  not  to  know 
the  moral  impediments  that  lie  in  the  way  of  self-seeking  and  self- 
pleasing."  ''  A  Christian  country  ?  Why  ?  Is  it  because  we  can 
boast  of  some  two  hundred  forms  or  fashions  of  supposed  Christian 
belief,  differentiated  from  each  other  bv  Heaven  knows  what  ob- 
scure Shibboleths,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time  have  become  mean- 
ingless and  obsolete ;  while  the  old  ill-will  survives,  and  the  old 
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dividing  lines  remain,  and  Christians  stand  apart  from  Christians 
in  a  state  of  dissension  and  disunion  that  does  despite  and  dishonor 
to  Christ,  and  must  be  very  dear  to  the  devil?''  "There  is  a 
worse  than  heathenish  besottedness  in  the  heart  that  can  pamper  a 
dog,  and  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  helplessness  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  children  of  the  poor."  '^  Paper  constitutionis  have  never 
yet  redeemed  a  nation  fr<>m  its  vices,  nor  delivered  a  community 
from  the  impotence  and  the  decay  which  are  the  inevitable  fruits 
of  moral  corruption.  Arbitrary  legisilative  chanees  will  not  alter 
the  inward  condition  of  a  people ;  covetousness  and  hypocrisy,  pride 
and  selfishness,  intemperance  and  uncleanness  and  cruelty,  may  be 
as  rampant  in  a  commonwealth  as  in  a  kingdom." 

We  commend  the  work  to  all  our  readers  as  well  worthy  their 
attention.  It  will  not  onl^  be  found  a  valuable  help  in  the  study* 
ing  of  the  prophecies  which  it  seeks  to  explain,  out  also  a  rich 
treasury  of  choice  thoughts  forcibly  expressed. 


THE 
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THE    HISTORIC    ORIGIN    OF    THE    NEW    TESTA- 
MENT SCRIPTURES. 


Wb  distinguish  the  Historic  Origin  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  from  the  origin  of  the  revelation  they  contain,  or 
from  what  may  be  designated  their  ideal  origin.  We  are  to 
inquire  first  as  to  their  origin  simply  as  Christian  writings,  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  the  question  of  their  inspiration. 
Hence  we  distinguish  between  their  origin  and  the  origin  of 
Christianity  itself.  The  author  and  founder  of  Christianity 
left  behind  Him  no  written  production.  His  religion  was 
established  and  His  disciples  were  organized  in  a  Christian 
Church  for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years  before  any  of  our 
present  New  Testament  writings  were  produced,  and  it  was 
not  until  several  centuries  had  passed  away  that  the  present 
New  Testament  canon  was  officially  determined  and  pro- 
claimed in  the  Church.  That  Christ  Himself  committed  none 
of  His  teaching  to  writing  is  not  entirely  unusual  or  unprece- 
dented. Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest  of  merely  human 
teachers,  taught  only  orally,  and  left  to  his  great  pupil  the 
29  429 
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task  of  placing  his  teaching  in  written  form.  His  teaching 
was  committed  orallj  to  living  minds,  and  there  produced  its 
legitimate  fruit.  In  a  much  higher  sense  oar  Lord  foaoded 
a  kingdom  npon  His  living  person  and  work,  and  His  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  this  kingdom  was  lodged  in  the  faith  of 
His  disciples.  It  was  a  living  kingdom,  founded  on  eternal 
truths  and  its  existence  and  progress  did  not  depend  on  a 
written  constitution  or  an  elaborated  intellectual  system* 

Yet  as  this  kingdom  was  founded  ideally  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  upon  His  person,  it  required  necessary  preparatory 
stages,  and  these  preparatory  stages  were  directed  by  the 
Word  of  God,  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  That  Word  substantially  was  the  utterance  of 
the  eternal  Logos  as  He  existed  previous  to  His  incarnation. 
Hence  when  Christ  came  in  His  incarnate  state,  that  Word  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  was  for  Him  and  His  disciples 
of  divine  infallible  authority.  Christ  was  the  substantial 
fulfillment  of  that  Old  Testament  Word,  the  author  and  source 
of  it,  and  yet,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  subject  to  it.  That  Word  was 
the  infallible  guide  for  the  faith  of  the  Saviour's  disciples, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  His  own  living  utterances  now  came  to 
have  for  them  equal  authority,  and  through  these  utterances  the 
Old  Testament  came  to  have  a  clearer  and  fuller  interpretation. 

As  growing  forth  from  His  divine-human  person  His  teach- 
ing became  the  directory  and  guide  both  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  also  as  to  the  significance  of  His  work 
in  founding  the  new  kingdom  of  grace  upon  earth.  Before  His 
disciples  understood  the  nature  of  His  divine-human  person, 
and  the  significance  of  His  work,  especially  of  His  death  upon 
the  cross,  His  words  were  treasured  up  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  as  seed  cast  into  the  soil.  Before  anything  like  a  full 
outline  of  His  life  took  form  in  their  memory  these  words  be- 
came  for  them  the  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  the 
earliest  record  seems  to  have  been  made  of  them  as  Logia^  to 
which  reference  might  be  made  to  assist  their  memory  when 
tradition  began  to  grow  dim  and  uncertain. 
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One  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  the  New  Testament 
Gospel,  in  its  earliest  form  as  oral  tradition,  and  subsequently 
in  written  form,  was  not  merely  a  reproduction  made  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  substance  of  the  new  revelation  in  Christ,  such 
as  we  have  it  in  the  Epistles,  but  in  a  more  objective  form  it 
retained  His  words,  as  we  have  them  now  in  the  Gospels.  Our 
purpose  in  drawing  this  distinction  between  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  will  appear  further  on,  as  giving  a  certain  pre- 
cedence to  the  former  over  the  latter  in  opposition  to  the  view 
of  Weiss,  who  rather  elevates  the  Epistles  above  the  Gospels. 

The  Apostles  seemed  at  first  to  have  had  little  or  no  thought 
of  committing  the  Gospel  to  writing.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
sense  of  the  need  of  such  writing.  And  even  when  they  did 
begin  to  write  they  had  little  thought  of  handing  down  their 
writings  to  posterity  as  another  Sacred  Scripture  alongside  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture. 

Weiss  pertinently  calls  attention  in  this  connection  to  the 
fact  of  their  general  expectation  of  the  speedy  second  coming  of 
Christ.  For  whom  then  should  they  prepare  a  New  Testament 
Canon  ?  Not  for  remote  generations  in  the  Church,  for  Christ 
was  to  come  in  their  day  and  generation.  Beyond  the  mere 
satisfying  of  immediate  temporary  wants  they  had  no  clearly 
defined  purpose  in  their  writings.  And  they  make  no  refer- 
ence to  a  special  impulsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  a 
Canon  for  the  Church.  St.  John  does  not  say  that  he  wrote 
by  any  such  special  impulsion,  but  he  wrote  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  readers  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Messiah,  this, 
not  on  the  authority  of  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  on  the  authority  of  his  personal  witness  of  Christ.  St. 
Lake  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  had 
written  before  him,  in  order  to  put  into  more  orderly  form  the 
things  that  were  known  and  treasured  in  the  infant  Church. 
And  as  to  the  Epistles,  it  is  clear  that  they  looked  to  immedi- 
ate circumstances  and  wants,  that  they  presumed  that  their 
readers  had  already  received  the  Gospel,  and  only  needed  to  be 
reminded  of  it,  and  further  instructed  in  it.     There  is  no  inti- 
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mation  that  the  writer  claimed  any  special  inspiration  in 
writing,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  they  wrote  under 
an  inspiration  of  which  they  were  unconscious.  Inspiration  they 
had  to  fit  them  for  their  general  work,  but  they  give  no  inti- 
mation of  any  special  inspiration  as  fitting  them  specially  for 
committing  the  Gospel  to  writing. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  measure  the  real  necessity  for  a  New 
Testament  Canon  for  the  Church  by  the  consciousness  of  tbe 
writers  touching  such  necessity.  When  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  was  delayed,  and  it  began  to  appear  that  a  long  history 
of  ages  might  intervene  before  it  would  take  place,  the  Church 
began  to  realize  the  necessity  for  collecting  and  preserving 
those  early  writings  for  use  when  tradition  might  begin  to 
grow  vague  and  dim. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
New  Testament  revelation  was  preserved  and  unfolded  during 
the  years  before  any  of  the  present  books  of  the  Canon  were 
written,  and  when  and  how  that  revelation  took  its  written 
form,  its  historic  origin.  The  period  here  referred  to  reached 
from  about  the  year  54  A.D.,  when  it  is  held  the  first  of  the  New 
Testament  books  were  probably  produced,  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  closing  decade  or  decades 
of  the  first  century,  when  the  latest  written  book  was  produced, 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Our  inquiry  is  as  to  the  historic  source 
or  sources  of  our  present  New  Testament. 

Several  hypotheses  have  been  presented  by  writers  on  the 
New  Testament  Introduction.  One  is  what  is  called  the  Tra- 
dition Hypothens,  viz.,  that  what  we  now  have  in  written  form 
in  the  Gospels  was  retained  in  the  memory  of  Christ's  disciples 
and  kept  alive  and  became  organized  more  and  more  in  a  fixed 
form  by  their  constant  preaching.  That  this  was  one  of  the 
sources  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Two  of  the  four  evangelists 
were  personal  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ,  Matthew  and  John, 
and  the  other  two  were  in  close  association  with  the  Apostles. 
When  we  consider  the  vivid  impression  the  revelation  of  Christ 
made  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  first  disciples — an  im- 
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pression  ingrained  in  their  conversion  and  in  their  new  life  of 
grace,  the  special,  sacred  importance  they  attached  to  this  reve- 
lation in  all  the  works  of  Christy  and  especially  in  His  words,  the 
constant  use  they  made  of  this  revelation  in  their  preaching, 
and  also  how  little  importance,  comparatively,  they  attached  to 
preserving  it  in  written  form,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  for 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years  the  revelation  could  be  kept  and 
handed  down  in  a  living,  oral  tradition  that  would  be  regarded 
as  substantially  unerring. 

But  there  are  clear,  incontestable  reasons,  drawn  mainly  from 
the  form  of  the  record  in  our  Gospels,  not  necessary  here  to 
mention,  for  concluding  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  only 
source. 

Accordingly  there  is  unmistakable  evidence,  also,  that  this 
revelation  was  preserved  from  a  very  early  time  in  fragmentary 
form  in  other  writings.  The  evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  explicit  declaration  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the  similarity 
and  coincidence  of  the  general  scheme,  and  of  particular  pas- 
sages and  grouping  of  facts  and  phrases  in  the  Synoptists,  and 
also  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  uncanonical  Scriptures  that 
existed  at  that  time. 

Then,  closely  allied  to  this  is  the  hypothesis  of  one  special 
record,  an  Ur  Evangelium,  from  which  the  difi'erent  Evangelists 
gathered  material  in  framing  their  separate  Gospels.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  Synoptist  Gospels,  as  it  is  more  and  more  carefully 
and  critically  examined,  bears  evidence  on  its  face  to  some  one 
common  source,  which  structure  is  not  fully  explained  by  a  com- 
mon oral  tradition  and  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  records. 
This  hypothesis,  indeed,  took  two  forms :  first,  that  one  of  the 
three  synoptista  was  the  source  of  the  other  two,  and  this,  then, 
varfled  in  making  each  one  of  the  three  the  earliest  and  the 
source  of  the  other  two,  and  second,  in  seeking  one  still  earlier 
than  all  three,  perhaps  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, which  contained  the  Logia  of  Jesus.  This  hypothesis  is 
now  made  the  chief  one  by  Weiss,  although  Bleek  and  others 
laid  less  stress  upon  it.     This  source,  written  in  Aramaic  for 
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Hebrew  Christians,  is  entirely  separate  from  our  present  Greek 
Gospel,  which  takes  the  name  of  Matthew.  Weiss  feels  so  much 
assurance  of  the  existence  of  a  primitive  source  that  he  goes 
through  our  synoptists,  criticising  and  correcting  them  aa 
though  the  source  lay  open  before  him,  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  the  old,  and  now  exploded,  efforts  to  form  a  harmony  from 
our  present  Gospels.  This  idea  of  forming  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  by  merely  externally  joining  together  their  records,  as 
though  one  supplemented  the  other  and  with  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  all  their  discrepancies,  becomes  absurd.  Better  read 
one  after  another,  separately,  and  so  let  each  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  discourage  comparing  the 
different  records  for  the  purpose  of  critical  study. 

All  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  New  Testament 
record  testify  to  the  most  natural  and  human  way,  according  to 
which  that  record  took  its  historic  origin.  As  natural  and  hu- 
man as  was  the  earthly  origin  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  so  nat- 
ural and  human  was  the  origin  of  the  written  word,  the  historic 
origin,  we  mean,  as  distinguished  from  its  ideal  or  divine  origin? 
which  is  another  matter,  and  corresponds  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christ. 

Certainly  we  must  recognize  truth  in  each  and  all  of  these 
hypotheses.  Whilst  we  would  lay  most  stress  on  the  Tradition 
Hypothesis,  yet  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  in  the  Evangelists  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
writers  were  aided  by  other  written  documents  in  composing 
their  records.  Yet  there  was  no  slavish  copying,  but  rather  a 
full  mastery  of  their  material  in  the  case  of  each  separate 
writer  Nor  was  there  anything  magical  in  their  inspiration. 
AH  that  we  need  to  postulate  is,  that  in  the  different  ways  re- 
ferred to  they  had  natural  access  to  their  material,  partly  in 
personal  witness,  as  in  such  cases  as  those  of  St  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  partly  through  information  and  instruction  from 
original  witnesses,  as  in  the  cases  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark, 
that  there  were  records  especially  of  our  Lord's  discourses  and 
that  the  disciples  attached  special  importance  to  His  words,  and 
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that  their  memory  was  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  the 
extraordinary  interest  they  attached  to  what  they  wrote,  and 
we  can  thus  find  as  reliable  explanation  of  the  historic  origin  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  as  of  any  history  of  equal 
antiquity. 

The  earliest  testimony  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings we  find  in  quotations  from  them  by  the  early  fathers,  but 
these  earliest  quotations  are  not  so  much  from  the  historical 
elements  in  those  writings  as  from  the  direct  words  of  Christ. 
It  was  these  words  rather  than  the  words  of  the  writers  that 
now  constituted  an  authority,  as  before  said,  on  an  equality  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.*  Such  references  to 
the  words  of  the  Lord  are  found  in  Poly  carp  ad  Phil.,  2,  3,  in- 
troduced, Weiss  says,  with  the  same  formula  as  in  1  Oiem.  13, 
— Xi]^ee  6  xOpto^^  etc.  Also  in  the  Homily  commonly  called  the 
Second  Eputle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians — the  ivzoXal  vou 
xupiou.  The  Didache  calls  itself  the  Jidaxrj  zwv  dw8exa 
djrdaroXwv,  or  teaching  of  the  Lord  through,  8ea^  the  Apostles. 
Papias  of  Hieropolis giyes  us  in  five  books  an  '*  Exegesis  of  the 
Words,  XoycwUy  of  the  Lord."  Justin  Martyr  also  might  be 
quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

But  in  these  earliest  quotations  there  are  words  of  Christ 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  Evangelists,  showing  that  as  yet 
they  referred  to  tradition  rather  than  Scripture,  even  as  in  our 
own  New  Testament  we  have  a  quotation  of  words  of  our  Lord, 
''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/'  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Evangelists. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  quotations  were  made  shows 
plainly  that  there  was  no  idea  as  yet  of  a  New  Testament 
Canon,  or  that  the  books  quoted  were  in  any  special  sense  in- 
spired. The  need  of  such  a  Canon  was  not  yet  felt,  inasmuch 
as  the  oral  tradition  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
Church. 

The  disposition  to  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  oral 
tradition,  is  said  to  have  appeared  first  among  the  Heretics,  the 
*  Weiss,  Introduetion,  toI  1,  p.  83. 
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Ebionites  and  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  centary.  The  Fathers 
referred  to  the  oral  tradition,  which  Clement  designated  as  the 
true  gnoiis  handed  down  in  unwritten  form  from  the  Apostles. 
IrensDus  referred  to '^SuccessionesPreshyterorum/'  which  coald 
be  followed  up  to  the  Apostles,  and  TertuUian  to  the  *'  tradax 
fidei  et  semina  doctrinse/'  as  the  testimony  preserved  in  the 
churches  founded  by  the  Apostles.  The  Gnostics  evaded  this 
testimony  and  appealed  to  the  written  testimony,  because  thej 
could  easily  pervert  these  records,  either  in  altering  them,  or  in 
giving  them  such  interpretation  as  might  favor  their  errors. 
This  was  rendered  comparatively  easy  on  account  of  ^he  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  prevalent.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  oral  tradition  was  as  yet  a  safer  appeal  than  the  writ- 
ings then  possessed  and  read  in  the  churches.  Then,  too,  these 
Gnostics  set  up  a  claim  to  inspiration.  Basilides,  for  inst^nce^ 
claimed  to  have  received  his  wisdom  from  two  prophets,  and 
another,  a  Yalentinian,  a  special  revelation,  whereas  the  dis- 
putes even  in  the  Apostolic  churches  cond^rning  the  genuineness 
of  St.  Paul's  inspiration  furnished  them  opportunity  to  claim 
authority  equal  to  the  Apostles. 

The  fathers  now  began  to  give  more  careful  attenti&n  to  the 
written  documents  in  their  hands.  They  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Evangelika  and  the  ApostoHkOj  and  the  two  classes 
were  judged  from  somewhat  different  standpoints.  To  the 
Apostolic  writings  they  turned  to  find  the  true  doctrine  from 
men  competent  to  give  it,  whereas  when  they  wished  to  find  the 
teachings  of  Christ  the  question  was,  ^*  what  Gospels  had  been 
current  in  the  church  from  early  times  as  trustworthy  docu- 
ments, in  which  the  words  of  the  Lord  would  be  authentically 
transmitted?'*  Showing  again,  as  I  have  stated  already,  that, 
oiiutrary  to  the  view  of  Weiss,  the  revelation  in  the  Evangelists 
waj>  regarded  as  more  objective,  more  directly  from  Christ,  than 
the  Kpi>tles, 

Stitl  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Weiss'  view  when  one 
tk.  *is  siome  of  the  records  of  our  Lord's  words  in  St.  John's 
vis^-^j'cl«%hcr^  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  just  where  Christ's 
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words  end  and  the  Evangelist's  begin.  Although  our  view  of 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  distinction  made  in  the 
early  church  between  the  Evangelika  and  Apostolika  has  been 
somewhat  shaken,  and  also  somewhat  modified  by  Weiss,  yet  we 
still  adhere  to  it  in  the  main.  We  consider  the  following  from  his 
*'  Life  of  Christ*'  pretty  strongly  drawn  :  "  The  Christian  faith 
would  have  remained  just  what  it  is,  and  lost  no  part  of  what  is 
its  deepest  foundation,  had  it  pleased  God  to  leave  us  only  the 
Apostolic  teaching  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  along  with  the  Oospels,  to  deprive  us  of 
all  information  from  which  we  might  have  wrought  out  for  our- 
selves a  detailed  picture  of  Jesus'  earthly  life.'' 

We  quote  the  above  from  his  life  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
in  his  New  Testament  introduction  he  does  make  special  ac- 
count of  the  Words,  Logia,  of  Christ,  in  comparison  with  the 
historical  facts  in  His  life,  but  still  we  think  he  does  not  distin- 
guish sufficiently  the  more  objective  revelation  in  the  Evange- 
lists from  the  more  subjective  development  of  faith  and  doctrine 
in  the  Epistles.  It  is  true  we  do  not  have  in  the  Gospels  the 
ipsissrma  verba  of  Christ,  yet  they  are  the  substance  of  those 
words  treasured  in  memory,  whereas  the  Epistles  give  the  doc- 
trines of  the  writers  growing  out  of  those  words.* 

At  this  time  the  conditions  were  not  yet  at  hand  to  form  a 
Canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures,  but  the  process  was  going 
forward  by  which  such  Canon  was  finally  reached  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries.  From  what  has  been  said  above  in  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  between  Evangelika  and  Apostolika,  and 
the  kind  of  test  applied  to  each,  we  may  see  that  they  were 
using  two  methods  of  determining  what  was  to  be  received  in 

•  We  esteemed  it  a  great  priyilege  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Weisd,  in  Berlin, 
in  the  summer  of  1888,  and  to  have  a  brief  priyate  interriew  with  him.  We^ 
looked  after  him  with  deep  respect  and  reyerence,  after  bidding  him  farewell, 
as  he  walked  sprightlj,  yet  showing  his  many  years,  across  the  court  of  the 
Uniyersity,  thinking,  that  he,  too,  must  ere  long,  follow  Domer  to  the  other 
world. 
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the  Canon,  the  historical  and  the  internal, — that  is,  they  were 
examining  both  the  authenticity  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings,  whether  they  were  truly  handed  down  in  their  integrity, 
and  whether  their  contents  were  consistent  with  what  they  knew 
by  tradition  of  the  truth. 

This  refutes  the  Roman  Catholic  view  in  regard  to  the  de- 
termining of  the  Canon,  that  it  was  done  on  the  external  au- 
thority and  decision  of  the  church.  It  was  done  by  the  free 
study  and  examination  of  the  writings  themselves  by  the  schol- 
ars and  theologians  in  the  church,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is 
done  now,  viz.,  by  examining  the  external  and  internal  evidence. 
So  near  to  the  Apostolic  age,  during  the  controversies  of  the 
Apologists  and  polemical  writers,  the  best  examination  could  be 
made  of  the  historical  claims  of  these  writings,  whilst  by  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  still  oral  tradition,  and  that  intuitive 
judgment  which  they  possessed,  they  gradually  drew  the  lines 
between  those  writings  that  were  to  go  into  the  Canon  and  the 
many  other  Christian  writings  in  circulation.  When  Augustine 
says  he  would  not  accept  the  Scriptures  were  it  not  that  the 
church  directs  him  to  do  so,  or  authenticates  them,  he  utters, 
indeed,  a  truth,  but  we  could  not  adopt  it  now  exactly,  not  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  sense.  The  bishop  or  See  of  Rome  had 
little  to  do  in  settling  the  problem  ;  he  did  not  give  the  conclu- 
sion his  sanction  until  a  later  period.  It  was  the  authority  of 
such  men  as  Jerome  and  Augustine  that  determined  the  mind  of 
the  church.  The  decision  formally  reached  in  the  Synod  of 
Hippo  Regius,  a.d.  393  in  North  Africa  gives  us  the  list  of 
books  in  the  New  Testament  Canon,  according  to  Hefele,  36th 
Canon,  which  says,  ''Besides  the  Canonical  Scriptures  nothing 
shall  be  read  in  the  Church  under  the  title  of  '  divine  writings.' 
The  Canonical  books  are  ...  of  the  Old  Testament  including 
the  Apocrypha,  of  the  New  Testament,  the  four  Gospels,  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  one  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  three 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  of  St.  Jude,  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John.     Concerning  the  confirmation  of 
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this  Canon,  the  transmarine  church  shall  be  consulted.  On  the 
Anniversaries  of  Martyrs  their  acts  shall  also  be  read."  Hefele 
H.  of  Councils,  p.  400. 

The  earliest  writings  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  that 
have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  Greek  language  date 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  There  are  indeed  versions, 
translations  into  other  languages,  of  a  still  earlier  date,  such  as 
the  Syrian  Peshito,  and  the  Itala,  from  which  latter  Jerome, 
with  the  aid  of  some  Greek  manuscripts,  constructed  the  Vulgate, 
This  version,  after  undergoing  various  corrections,. was  finally 
declared  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  be  the  authoritative  version 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
earliest  Codexes,  or  Codices,  are : 

1.  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  in  the  Vatican  Library  (No.  1209), 
fourth  century,  probably  made  in  Egypt  (Alexandria),  defective 
from  Heb.  ix :  14  to  the  end. 

2.  Codex  Smatticus  (j^)  dis.  by  Tischendorf  in  monastery  of 
St.  Cath.  on  Mt.  Sinai,  about  A.  D.  1854.  I  think — entire 
New  Testament  St.  Petersburg,  fourth  century. 

3.  Codex  Alexandrinus  (A)  fifth  century  in  tHe  British  Mu- 
seum, omits  greater  part  of  Matthew,  Second  Corinthians,  and 
some  of  St.  John. 

4.  Codex  Ephraem  Si/ri,  or  Regio  Parisiensis  (C)  Defective. 

5.  Codex  Beza,  or  CanUibrigieTisis  (D),  which  I  saw  at  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

6.  Codex  Laudianus  (E)  in  Oxford,  which  is  the  one  I  saw, 
I  think,  in  the  Bodleyan  Library  at  Oxford. 

Of  course  there  are  still  difficulties  remaining  that  have  not 
been  fully  cleared  up  in  regard  to  the  historic  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  books  separately  considered.  There  is  still 
some  mystery  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  Matthew  and  our  present 
Greek  Matthew,  both  apparently  written  by  the  same  author, 
both  recognized  and  accepted,  yet  each  independent  of  the 
other,  neither  being  a  translation  of  the  other.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, perhaps  never  shall,  though  either  Barnabas  or  Apollos 
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is  probable.  There  are  diffioalties  in  connection  with  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  and  of  the 
closing  book  of  the  Canon,  the  Apocalypse,  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  which  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  But  so  far  as 
the  histx>ric  origin  of  those  books  is  concerned,  considering  the 
criticism  through  which  thej  have  passed,  especially  from  the 
Tubingen  school  of  negative,  unbelieving  criticism,  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  substantially  overcome  or  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. No  theory  has  been  able  to  establish  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  any  one  of  them  later  than  in  the  first  century,  while 
every  century  the  evidence  is  growing  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
their  origin  within  that  century.  There  are  no  historic  writings 
of  equal  antiquity  that  have  come  down  to  us  with  so  much 
contemporaneous  evidence  as  is  found  in  the  quotations  from 
these  New  Testament  books  in  the  earliest  Fathers,  though  they 
had  to  pass  through  the  keenest  unfriendly  criticism.  And  the 
manner  in  which  they  gradually  took  the  place  assigned  them  in 
the  Canon  finally  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  growing  light  of 
both  external  and  internal  evidence,  forms  impregnable  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  such  as  can  be  established 
in  favor  of  no  other  writings  of  equal  antiquity  in  all  human 
history.  Their  historic  origin  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 
Hence  the  question  no  longer  hinges  on  that  problem,  but  it  has 
settled  rather  upon  the  credibility  of  those  writings,  on  which, 
though  not  directly  included  in  our  subject,  we  beg  leave  now  to 
present  a  few  remarks. 

Assuming  that  the  historic  origin  of  these  New  Testament 
writings  is  established  according  to  the  incontrovertible  claims 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  question  of  their  credibility  still 
remains.  And  this  question  must  be  raised  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  extraordinary  facts  they  record.  Among 
these  facts  there  is  involved  the  claim  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, facts  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known  natural 
causes,  but  which  claim  a  supernatural  origin. 

Were  these  writers  competent  to  bear  credible  testimony  to 
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such  facts,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  sincere,  truthful 
and  honest  ? 

Of  course  in  a  field  so  wide  as  here  opens  up,  we  can  only 
aim  to  present  a  few  brief  considerations  called  forth  by  the 
particular  form  of  attack  now  made  against  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses.  The  old  argument  of  Celsus  still  is  urged, 
that  supernatural  facts  are  not  possible,  therefore  any  testi- 
mony in  their  favor  is  incredible.  The  previous  bias  of  the 
writers  to  believe  in  such  facts,  like  superstitious  believers  in 
every  age,  disqualified  them  to  understand  and  testify  truthfully 
in  the  case. 

My  first  point  here  is,  that  we  may  distinguish,  for  the  sake 
of  coming  upon  common  ground  with  the  infidel,  between  their 
witness  of  facts,  and  their  understanding  and  belief  in  regard 
to  those  facts.  Take,  for  instance,  their  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  supreme  miracle  of  the  New  Testament,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  We  may  regard  their  testimony  here  as  referring  not 
to  supernatural,  but  to  natural  facts,  or  phenomena. 

Suppose  we  hold  in  abeyance  their  qualification  to  testify  as 
to  a  supernatural  occurrence,  an  occurrence  that  involved 
questions  of  cause  and  effect  in  regard  to  which  they  might 
not  have  been  skilled  and  competent  judges.  Still  it  remains 
that,  as  plain,  common-sense  men,  unlettered  and  unlearned, 
they  might  nevertheless  be  entirely  competent  to  bear  testimony 
truthfully  to  the  merely  natural  side  of  these  occurrences,  leav- 
ing the  inferences  then  still  to  be  drawn  by  other  minds.  The 
facts  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Uis  burial,  the  disappearance  of 
His  body  on  the  third  day  and  the  attending  circumstances  are 
all  purely  natural  facts.  What  prevents  their  being  competent 
witnesses  of  these  facts  ?  The  question  whether  their  infer- 
ence and  belief  in  regard  to  those  facts  were  true  raises  quite 
another  question — a  question  which  can  have  no  efifect  one  way 
or  another  on  the  facts  themselves.  The  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  its  internal,  spiritual  significance  is  a  fact  for  spiritual 
apprehension,  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  natural 
reason  or  judgment.    But  the  natural  facts  to  which  they  bear 
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witness  lie  within  the  capacity  of  the  plainest  unlettered  wit- 
ness. That  simple  testimony  does  not,  indeed,  prove  the 
resurrection,  but  it  does  place  itself  on  grouud  that  supports 
the  credibility  of  those  witnesses  beyond  the  objections  of  in- 
fidels. That  is  all  that  is  here  claimed  for  them.  What  lies 
beyond,  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  the  real  event 
itself,  is  a  matter  that  Christian  faith  can  take  care  of.  Any 
plain,  truthful  man  is  competent  to  testify  if  the  sun  should  sud- 
denly cease  to  shine ;  whether  such  phenomenon  is  attributuble  to 
a  natural  or  supernatural  cause,  is  another  and  different  question. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  the  bias  of  the  disciples  in  favor  of 
the  possibility  of  miracles  disqualifies  them  from  bearing  truth- 
ful testimony  is  a  false  allegation. 

This  is  the  most  prevalent  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  at  the  present  day.  No  one  can 
deny  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ  lived,  and  that  much 
of  what  is  recorded  of  Him  is  correct.  But  for  all  that  was 
miraculous  in  His  life,  it  is  maintained,  we  depend  on  incom- 
petent and  insufficient  testimony.  All  this  must  be  attributed 
to  the  bias  and  credulity  of  the  original  witnesses.  But  the 
weakness  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciples 
were  led  to  believe  the  wonderful  character  of  the  life  of  Christ 
in  spite  of  and  against  their  preconceived  opinions.  They 
shared  with  the  Jews  generally  in  their  view  of  a  quite  different 
character  of  the  Messiah  from  the  character  He  presented. 
They  strove  to  persuade  Him  to  change  this  character  so  as  to 
conform  it  to  this  popular  view.  Especially  when  it  came  to  His 
Ignominious  death  did  they  oppose  Him  and  finally  deserted 
Him  and  well-nigh  lost  all  faith  in  Him.  They  did  not  believe 
in  His  resurrection.  Even  when  Christ  came  to  give  them 
evidence  of  it,  they  rather  resisted  the  evidencci  and  in  one 
case  demanded  tangible  evidence.  Now  our  argument  is,  that 
the  bias  of  the  disciples  was  against  the  character  Christ  dis- 
played, and  it  was  only  as  they  were  forced  against  this  preju<- 
dice  to  accept  this  unexpected  character  of  the  Messiah  that 
they  finally  gave  Him  their  unreserved  confidence. 
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Therefore  we  muat  say  that  the  ideal  which  Christ  actual- 
ized was  created  by  Himself.  It  would  be  a  more  difficult 
mystery  still  to  explain  if  we  suppose  that  those  unlettered 
disciples  invented  that  ideal,  and  made  fleets  to  correspond  to 
it.  This,  I  say,  is  harder  to  believe  than  that  Christ  created 
this  ideal  Himself.     Infidels  have  not  produced  a  higher  ideal. 

Our  third  remark  in  this  connection  is,  that  these  disciples 
were  competent  to  give  their  own  experience  growing  out  of 
faith  in  Christ.  However  we  may  account  for  the  fact,  these 
men  declared  that  they  had  received  a  certain  inspiration  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  their  lives  became  changed.  They 
now  saw  in  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  for  His  sake  and 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  their  own  hope  of  everlasting 
life  with  Christ  in  heaven,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  if  need  be.  They  confronted  earthly  rulers  with  an 
authority  higher  than  theirs  as  their  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  They  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they  preached 
in  regard  to  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  but  having  its  consummation  in  a  future  life.  Their 
experience  was  peculiar  in  this^  as  before  stated,  that  it  related 
Itself  to  a  kingdom  quite  diiferent  from  what  they  expected  the 
Messiah  to  establish  when  they  first  became  His  disciples.  0  f 
these  disciples  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  developed  the  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  His 
kingdom  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  Apostles^  although, 
unlike  them,  he  had  not  known  nor  witnessed  the  life  of  Christ 
in  His  earthly  estate*  He  had  seen  Him,  however,  on  the  way 
to  Damascus  and  had  received  subsequent  revelations  from 
Him,  and  was  assured  of  His  existence  now  in  heaven  by  these 
revelations,  and  more  especially  by  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ  in  him. 

Of  this  experience  the  disciples  were  competent  to  testify,  and 
their  testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  all  the  generations  of 
Christians  since,  including  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence and  veracity  and  of  the  purest  character.  Weiss  makes 
this  the  highest  test  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.     My  criticism 
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whe  direction  often  supposed,  t.  e.,  of  greater  intellectual  de- 
nstration.     Greater  spiritual  power  is,  indeed,  needed:  the 
'sentation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  in  Christianity^ 
)ported  by  the  religious  experience  and  life  of  the  ministers 
d  members  of  the  Church.     But  granting  all  this,  it  must  not 
vays  be  attributed  to  a  fault  of  the  Churchy  or  the  presenta- 
m  of  the  Gospel,  if  some  will  not  believe. 
A  word  more  here  as  to  the  relation  between  faith  in  Christ 
id  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.     In  the  seventeenth 
id  eighteenth  centuries  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  was  held  up 
ret  as  the  source  of  faith  in  Christ.     If. the  Scriptures  are 
ispired,  and  this  is  once  proved,  then  men  must  believe  in  all 
bey  record.     But  this,  at  best,  can  only  beget  faith  in  doc- 
rine,  which  is  not  the  same  as  faith  in  Christ.     In  those  centu- 
ies  these  two  were,  indeed,  confounded.     Orthodoxy  was  iden- 
tified with  the  teitivumium  spirittu  aaneti,  and  the  result  was  a 
3old  and  lifeless  Christianity  and  the  triumph  of  Rationalism, 
Deism  and  Infidelity.     That  is  measurably  overcome  now^  but 
it  still  lingers  in  the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  its  power  to  beget  faith. 

The  Saviour  rather  kept  in  the  background  the  intellectual 
proofs  of  His  divinity,  in  order  to  give  free  room  for  the 
exercise  of  men's  spiritual  aptitudes.  He  appealed  to  His 
words  and  works — let  them  testify  as  to  who  and  what  He 
was. 

Belief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scriptures  is  an  outcome  or  result 
of  Christian  faith.  Without  this  it  is  magical.  Only  when  we 
come  to  apprehend  Christ  and  the  faith  and  life  of  His  disci- 
ples are  we  prepared  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  ruled  and  directed  them  in  their  writings. 

But  must  we  not  start  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  all 
oar  preaching  from  it  7  Yes ;  we  must  assume  it,  and  thus 
lead  men  to  reverence  the  Scriptures  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  regard  them.  But  we  must  not  place  our  arguments  for 
their  inspiration  in  the  foreground.  That  must  be  occupied  by 
the  picture  of  Christ  Himself. 
30 
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The  Script  ares  are  secondary.  Thej  are  imperfect,  jast  be- 
cause they  have  a  human  side,  and  in  that  view  are  the  pro- 
duction of  men.  Christ,  alone,  is  the  absolute  truth,  and  the 
Scriptures  contain  the  absolute  truth  so  far  as,  and  in  that,  they 
testify  of  Him  and  contain  His  words.  When  once  faith  has 
grasped  that  truth  it  will  not  be  disturbed  in  finding  imperfec- 
tions in  the  representation  given  in  the  Scriptures.  Suppose 
some  writers  do  give  a  one-sided  representation^  that  we  have 
there  a  Petrine,  a  Pauline  and  a  Johannian  representation  of 
the  one  Christ  and  His  teaching,  yet  all  this  does  not  disturb 
the  true,  sub8tanti9,l,  spiritual  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures, 
because  faith  has  Christ  there,  and  He  is  the  absolute  truth. 

Origen's  idea  of  Economic  revelation  contains  truth  in 
it,  as  has  been  brought  out  with  great  force  in  Dr.  Fisher^s 
recent  papers  on  the  nature  of  revelation.  Instead  of  trying 
to  square  everything  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  advanced 
revelation  in  the  New,  why  not  allow  that  there  are  degrees 
and  stages  in  revelation,  and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  idea 
of  the  truth  was  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete  7 

God  had  to  make  His  revelation  conform  to  the  measure  of 
religious  and  moral  development  of  those  to  whom  it  was  made. 

The  perfect  truth  would  have  been  to  them  an  abstraction. 
The  higher  ideas  of  justice  and  mercy  developed  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  would  have  been  like  a  patch  of  new  cloth 
upon  an  old  garment. 

So,  also,  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  perfect  abstract  formula 
of  Christianity,  but  a  concrete  revelation  conditioned  by  the 
people  and  the  age.  Yet  in  that  human  form  there  is  a  per- 
fect, absolute,  divine  element,  and  when  this  is  apprehended 
through  and  in  the  human,  faith  will  not  be  disturbed  by  a 
criticism  of  the  human,  but  it  will  have  Christ  in  all  His  fullness. 

We  cannot  press  too  much  here  the  correspondence  between 
the  written  and  the  incarnate  Word.  Christ's  humanity  pre- 
sented to  human  intellect  not  only  a  difference  from,  but  a  con- 
tradiction to.  His  divinity.  How  could  the  infinite  Jehovah  be 
enshrined  in  a  finite  man  ? 
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So  the  human  side  of  the  written  word  presents  a  conflict 
with  its  infallible  divine  substance.  Now,  men  must  come 
to  faith  in  the  divine  in  Scriptures  as  they  came  to  faith 
in  the  divine  in  Christ,  not  by  a  Gnostic  spiritualizing  of  the 
human,  but  by  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  divine  in  the 
human.  It  is  not  so  much  by  logical  reasoning,  as  by  spiritual 
insight,  and  this  comes  by  the  power  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  when 
men  are  true  to  their  spiritual  aptitudes. 

Note  on  Weiss?  Theory  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Gospels : 

"But  for  the  historical  accuracy  and  reliability  in  details  of 
this  delineation,  the  enlightenment  and  leading  of  the  Spirit 
neither  can  nor  will  give  any  guarantee,  because  salvation  and 
faith  in  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  are  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  historical  acquaintance  with  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus." 
Vol.  1,  p.  24,  Life  of  Chrid. 

Weiss'  theory  is,  that  our  belief  in  Christ  is  mediated  to  us 
directly  through  the  faith,  experience  and  inspiration  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  their  delineation  of  the  foundation  of 
their  faith  and  experience,  and  not  by  the  objective,  indepen- 
dent teaching  and  work  of  Christ  which  they  record.  They 
were  inspired  to  preach  and  teach  in  regard  to  Christ,  but  not 
specially  to  write  the  New  Testament.  By  their  giving  other 
literary  and  doctrinal  reasons  for  writing  (as  St.  John,  who 
does  not  base  his  gospel  on  being  inspired  to  write  it,  but  merely 
gives  the  purpose,  that  men  may  believe,  etc.,  and  St.  Luke,  on 
his  criticism  of  written  records,  etc.),  they  rather  repudiate 
such  special  inspiration. 

Their  writings  are  credible  on  the  basis  of  their  general  in- 
tegrity,, veracity  and  inspiration,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
special  inspiration. 

From  this  theory  we  must  conclude  that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  based  upon  the  faith  and  experience  of  the  first  be- 
lievers, and  so  down  through  every  generation  of  believers,  and 
so  the  Scriptures  are  subordinated  to  the  Church,  though 
not,  indeed,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory. 
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I  can  accept  this  theory  in  so  far  as  it  explodes  the  old  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures — I  mean  the  theory  given 
in  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula,  1675,  known  as  the  Verbal 
inspiration  theory.  But  now,  on  the  question  of  the  priority 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Word  of  God,  I  cannot 
fully  go  with  him,  without  landing  in  the  Boman  Catholic  the- 
ory. And  here  I  also  dissent  from  the  Andover  theory  of 
Christian  Consciousness  as  being  the  ultimate  canon  of  author- 
ity in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Scriptures,  the  infallible  Bule  of  faith  and  practice, 
or  the  Criterion  of  creed,  must  stand.  How  can  this  be  unless 
you  are  certain  you  have  the  true  words  of  Christ  ?  This  is  a 
difficult  question,  I  grant,  but  I  say  we  have  sufficient  proof 
for  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,— objective  proof,  and  not 
merely  the  faith  and  experience  of  the  disciples. 

The  two  Protestant  Principles  are  co-ordinate — the  one  sup- 
plementing the  other. 

The  right  order  must  be  this  : 

First,  the  historical  knowledge  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  introduced  through  teaching.  This,  as  merely  credi- 
ble testimony,  begets  faith  in  Christ.  Then  this  faith  aQd  ex- 
perience throws  a  new  light  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  we 
are  enabled  now  to  see  and  understand  its  divine  character,  and 
now  we  get  a  proper  apprehension  of  its  theopneusty,  or  inspira- 
tion. 

To  one  not  yet  initiated  into  the  truth  of  revelation,  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture  is  an  abstraction,  a  mere  theoretic  pro- 
position, and  belief  in  it  only  magical,  just  as  a  miracle  is 
magic  without  a  being  back  of  it  who  is  empowered  to  work  it. 
Christ  first — then  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 


11. 

THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

BY  REV.   S.   N.   CALLENDBB,   D.D. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church  enter  more  deeply 
and  profoundly  into  the  idea  of  Christianity  than  is  duly 
appreciated  hy  many  earnest  Christians  in  our  day.  For  them 
it  is  the  aggregation  of  the  individuals,  who^  each  one  by  him- 
self having  been  regenerated,  have  wisely  associated  themselves 
for  mutual  edification,  for  growth  in  spiritual  life,  and  for  the 
common  purpose  of  the  worship  of  God.  That  differences  of 
opinion  touching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  exist  and 
lead  to  divisions,  is  esteemed  to  be  unfortunate,  but  only  natu- 
ral in  view  of  our  weakened  powers  of  spiritual  apprehension 
and  diversity  of  mental  and  moral  endowments.  And  the  pious 
hope  is,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  these  disturbing  fea- 
tures will  be  so  far  eliminated  or  adjusted  as  to  obviate  the 
evils  of  division  and  open  the  way  for  an  adequate  and  ap- 
proved unity  of  organization.  It  is  this  nominalistic  concep- 
tion— this  abstract  generalization  of  all  individuals  bearing  a 
common  characteristic,  which  is  operative  just  at  this  time  in 
an  effort  for  Church  union.  This  conception,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  is  a  merely  prudential  and  rationalistic  view  of  the  sub. 
ject.  Of  the  same  defective  sort  are  the  arguments  used  to 
enforce  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  on  the  subject.  But  with 
all  its  deficiencies,  and  the  failure  to  grasp  the  wide  scope  of  the 
interest,  the  growing  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  the  unrest  it 
18  causing  are  healthful  indications. 

This  prevailing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Church  unity  is 
not  the  result,  however,  of  merely  prudential  and  rationalistic 
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considerations.  These  have  been,  and  to  some  extent  still  are, 
employed  for  the  defence  of  denominationalism.  It  is  rather 
the  manifestation  of  a  disquietude  down  deep^in  ^he  sanctuary 
of  the  regenerate  soul.  The  declarations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  subject,  whici  are  but  the  inspired  formulation  of 
the  divine-human  contents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  now  regenera- 
tivel^  lodged,  like  leaven  in  the  meal,  in  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever, are  gradually  awakening  to  conciousness  the  correlative 
forces  in  the  human  soul,  and  it  is  the  stirring  of  these  forces 
that  has  aroused  the  prevailing  interest.  That  it  should  start 
off*  on  the  lines  of  the  old  rationalistic  conception  of  the 
Church — that  concessions,  compromises  and  revision  of  stand- 
ards should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  is  what  might  be  expected. 
But  concessions,  and  compromises  and  such  like  expedients, 
are  not  primary  forces  in  history.  History  deals  in  principles, 
immutable  truths,  and  is  rigorous  in  its  demands  to  the  last 
farthing.  The  current  efforts  of  our  day  in  this  direction,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  will  be  found  to  be  inadequate,  except  that 
in  their  miscarriage  they  may  serve  to  unmask  mistakes  and 
point  to  the  right  path.  The  failure  here  anticipated  will  not 
be  obviated  even  should  some  kindred  bodies,  who  have  this  day 
no  justifying  reason  for  separate  existence,  flow  together,  which 
may,  indeed,  come  to  pass.  What  we  mean  to  say,  is,  that  the 
bottom  principle  of  the  present  movement  is  not  sufficiently 
broad,  and  that  no  abiding  superstructure  can  be  built  upon  it 

What  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  correct  discussion 
of  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,  and  its  ultimately  truthful 
settlement,  is  to  find  its  fundamental  principle — its  base  rock. 

The  visible  form  of  Christendom  is  the  Church.  What  then, 
is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  it  a  merely  human  assbciation, 
wisely  enough  devised  ?  Is  it  an  abstraction,  a  nominalistic 
conception,  reached  by  the  scientific  process  of  generalization  ? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  a  reality — a  concrete  order  of  life  and  being, 
as  real  as  humanity  with  all  its  living  forces  and  powers  and 
institutions — ten  thousand  times  more  real  than  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  earthy  for  they  must  all  pass  away  ?    It  is  the 
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body  of  Christ,  who  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Nevin  discussed  the  Church  ques- 
tion. The  discussion  was  able,  masterly,  it  was  startling.  He 
was  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  times.  He  aroused  not  a  few  the- 
ologians from  their  dogmatic  slumbers.  Some  of  them  turned 
upon  him  with  bitterness  and  venom.  He  was  unsparingly  de- 
nounced, and  well  for  himi  was  it,  that  the  days  were  not  those 
in  which  Jdhn  Huss  or  even  Servetus  lived.  For  he  dealt 
sturdy  blows,  and  he  inflicted  scars  which  have  not  disappeared 
to  this  day.  His  students  were  absorbingly  interested.  They 
tried  to  follow  him,  though  often  well-nigh  beyond  their  depth, 
while  a  few  were  engulfed  and  carried  off*  by  a  side  current. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Nevin  himself  at  times  seemed  in  danger  of  losing 
his  reckoning.  But  he  was  a  man  raised  up  of  God,  and  He 
led  him  safely  through  the  deep  waters.  When  now,  those  of 
us  whose  inestimable  privilege  it  was  ^o  be  numbered  among 
bis  students  re-read  his  articles,  how  very  familiar  they  seem, 
and  yet  how  changed !  Their  perplexing,  their  startling  fea 
tares  have  disappeared.  Wo  can  now  read  between  the  lines 
as  we  could  not  then.  He  was  so  far  ahead  that  it  took  years 
of  study  to  grasp  his  thought  and  spirit.  We  apprehended  him 
then  intellectually.  We  had  not  yet  grown  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  truths  he  taught  us.  But  now,  with  forty 
years  of  ripening  in  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  light  of 
as  many  years  of  growing  Church  history,  his  words  are  plain, 
still  instructive  and  strengthening  to  the  soul.  Aftei*  the  close 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Church  Question  proper,  our  Church 
soon  found  itself  engrossed  with  the  Liturgical  Question,  and 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  it.  To  many  it  seemed  that  the 
Church  Question  had  at  length  been  disposed  of  and  laid  on 
the  shelf.  No  imagination  could  well  have  been  wider  of  the 
mark.  The  Church  was  but  moving  forward  in  the  practical 
realization  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  discussion. 
And  80  on  through  our  conflicts,  the  Peace  Movement  and 
the   measures  which  have  reached  their  adoption,   down   to 
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the  present  time,  all  are  but  the  evolution  of  what  was  then 
postulated. 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  our  Church,  there  was  a  marked 
growth  in  theological  knowledge  and  Christian  consciousness. 
There  was  progress.  And  now  what  do  we  see  ?  The  enunci- 
ation of  the  very  Christological  and  Churchly  views  in  quarters 
where,  a  few  decades  ago,  we  were  soundly  berated  for  maintain- 
ing them.  True,  the  Church  Question  proper,  has  not  jet  fully 
emerged  above  their  horizon.  But  it  is  coming.  The  indica- 
tions in  different  measure,  in  the  several  denominations,  all 
point  to  it.  These  indications  are,  indeed,  peripheral,  but  the 
true  central  principle  must,  before  long,  be  recognized,  and 
then  and  not  till  then,  may  we  look  for  a  positive  advance  in 
the  direction  of  Church  Union. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  conception  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  ?  We  doubt  whether  there  is  in  the  English  language, 
a  more  succinct,  definite  and  adequate  formulation  of  this  con- 
ception than  Dr.  Nevin  gives  in  his  sermon  on  Catholic  Unity 9 
from  which  we  quote. 

^'  The  unity  of  the  Church  rests  on  the  mystical  union  sub- 
sisting between  Christ  and  believers We  partake  truly 

and  properly  in  Adam's  very  nature.  His  humanity,  body  and 
soul,  has  passed  over  into  our  persons.  We  are  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  second  Adam  as  it  regards  the  truly  regenerate.  They  are 
inserted  into  His  life,  through  faith,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  become  thus  incorporated  with  it,  as  fully  as  they 
were  before  with  that  corrupt  life  they  had  by  their  natural 
birth.  The  whole  humanity  of  Christ,  soul  and  body,  is  car- 
ried by  the  process  of  the  Christian  salvation  into  the  person  of 
the  believer  ;  so  that  in  the  end  his  glorified  body,  no  less  than 
his  glorified  soul,  will  appear  as  the  natural  and  necessary  pro- 
duct of  the  life  in  which  he  is  thus  made  to  participate 

Partaking  in  this  way  of  one  and  the  same  life  of  Christ, 
Christians  are  vitally  related  and  joined  together  as  one  great 
spiritual  whole ;  and  this  whole  is  the  Church.     The  Church, 
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therefore,  is  His  Body,  the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all.     The  union  by  which  it  is  held  together,  through  all  ages, 

is  organic It  is  not  merely  the  all  that  covers  the  actual 

extent  of  its  membership ,  but  the  whole  rather,  in  which  the 
membership  is  comprehended  and  determined  from  the  beginning. 
The  Church  does  not  rest  upon  its  members ;  but  the  members 
rest  upon  the  Church."  * 

It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  such  it  is  commensurate  with 
the  idea  of  humanity  as  it  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind  from 
eternity ;  not  as  it  existed  in  Adam  before  the  fall — for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  not  in  him  as  it  is  now  within  the  believer; 
he  was  not  yet  complete — but  humanity  as  it  is  now  completed  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Man  generically  speaking,  is  a  finite  created 
form  of  personal  existence,  desijgned  as  a  shrine  for  the  indwell- 
ing and  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Nature.  As  a  personality 
this  indwelling  must  be  primarily  in  the  will,  as  its  contents 
and  law  of  action.  As  an  ethical  being  this  indwelling  could 
come  to  pass  only  with  the  consent  of  the  will.  But  man 
rejected  this  complement  of  his  being,  and  hence  fell  into  a 
state  of  disorganization  and  sin  and  death. 

He  failed  to  reach  his  completion.  This,  however,  was  con- 
Bommated  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Him  reached  its  ideal.  In  Him, 
humanity  is  raised  to  its  normal  relations  to  God  and  to' nature. 
And  as  man  creatively  is  the  organic  head  and  comprehensive 
end  of  the  whole  cosmical  order,  so  Christ  Jesus  gathering  all 
things  in  one,  in  His  divine-human  person,  is  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church  which  is  His  Body.  Hence  His  victorious 
proclamation,  *' All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  oA 
earth.''  From  this,  the  unity  of  the  Church  appears  as  an  abso* 
lute  necessity. 

Dr.  Nevin  further  adds ;  on  page  220,  in  the  same  sermon : 

^'The  life  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  in  the  first   place,  is 

inward  and  invisible.     But  to  be  real  it  must  also  become  out- 

ward«     The  salvation  of  the  individual  believer  is  not  complete 

till  the  body  is  transfigured  and  made  glorious,  as  well  as  the 

*  Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Nevin,  p.  218-219. 
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soul ;  and  as  it  respects  the  whole  nature  of  man  from  the  com- 
mencement, it  can  never  go  forward  at  all  except  by  a  anion  of 
the  outward  and  inward  at  every  point  of  its  progress.  Thus, 
too,  the  Church  must  be  visible  as  well  as  invisible.  Soul  and 
body,  inward  power  and  outward  form,  are  here  required  to  go 
together.  Outward  forms  without  inward  life  can  have  no  sav- 
ing force.  But  neither  can  inward  life  be  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  outward  forms.  The  body  is  not  the  man, 
and  yet  there  can  be  no  man  where  there  is  no  body.  Humanity 
is  neither  a  corpse  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  phantom  on  the 
other.  The  Church  must  then  appear  externally  in  the 
world,  and  the  case  requires  that  this  manifestation  should  cor- 
respond with  the  inward  constitution  of  the  idea  itself.^^ 

The  unity,  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  the  In- 
visible Churchy  is  a  universally  accepted  predicate.  The  same, 
in  a  general  way,  may  be  said  of  the  substance  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  as  embodied  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  And  were  the 
consensus  of  the  cardinal  postulates  of  Christian  dogma,  all 
that  yet  remained  for  the  realization  of  the  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  task  before  the  Church  would  shrink  within  very 
limited  proportions,  compared  with  what  is  involved  in  the  true 
and  comprehensive  idea.  The  gist  and  difiSculty  of  the  prob- 
lem lie  in  the  outward  visible  organization.  The  outward  or- 
ganization holds  as  a  necessity  in  the  constitution  of  the  inner 
life.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  this  life  in  its  normal  activity. 
The /or/n  at  any  given  time,  in  itself  considered,  is  not  essential. 
This  may  be,  and  in  the  past  has  been  variable,  in  consequence 
of  environment  vitiated  by  sin.  Bat  there  is  an  ideal  form,  and 
it  is  toward  this  that  the  Church  has  from  the  beginning  beeu 
struggling  in  the  way  of  historical  development.  Of  this 
ideal  form,  God  has  given  us  no  revelation,  except  in  the  way  of 
prophecy,  fo,r  the  apprehension  of  which  understandingly,  the 
spiritual  consciousness  and  power  of  comprehension  of  the 
Church  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  Tet  we  feel  entirely 
free  in  maintaining  that  no  feature  or  element  essential  to  the 
perfect  form,  has  failed  to  come  to  more  or  less  distinct  utter- 
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ance  in  the  imperfect  forms  now  in  existence.  Indeed  any  and 
every  form  of  Church  government  if  the  divine-human  life  of 
Christ  abides  within  it,  and  it  is  even  a  marred  and  one- 
sided outgrowth  of  this  life,  nevertheless  contains  elements  of 
truth,  which  must  be  respected  and  conserved.  Just  as  any 
human  government,  however  immature  and  defective,  contains 
some  factors  essential  in  the  life  of  humanity,  and  as  such  may 
not  rightly  be  ignored.  The  problem  then  of  Church  Union  is 
to  gather  together  these  several  essential  factors,  now  contained 
in  greater  or  less  measure,  and  expressed  with  varying  emphasis 
and  distinctness,  in  all  the  separate  forms  of  Church  organizations, 
and  by  the  unifying  power  of  the  indwelling  life  and  Spirit  of 
Christ,  to  fuse  them  in  the  crucible  of  history  into  one  comple- 
mented and  symmetrical  whole,  unto  the  perfect  measure  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  His  will,  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
18  in  heaven. 

As  tending  in  this  direction  is  the  wide-spread  and  serious 
earnestness,  now  so  manifest  in  some  branches  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  to  re-study,  r«vise  and  re-state  their  doctrinal 
tenets.  This  is  reassuring,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
thanks  to  God.  But  this  is  only  a  preliminary,  a  preparatory 
work.  The  doctrinal  systems  of  the  several  Churches,  are  the 
product  of  special  and  particularistic  causes.  Some  one  aspect 
of  faith  or  practice — ^some  one  element  of  church  polity  and 
administration,  long  accepted  and  approved,  was  discovered  in 
the  light  of  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  inner  Divine  life,  to 
be  partial  andone-sided,  unduly  emphasising  one  side  of  a  truth 
to  the  neglect  and  damage  of  its  complementary  side.  This 
called  forth  a  protest,  and  an  assertion  of  the  other  side  iii  an 
equally  extreme  and  exclusive  way  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus  each  side  embodying  indeed  essential  truth,  yet  excluding 
or  only  partially  accepting  its  complementary  truth,  was  in  the 
wrong  in  its  relation  to  the  other.  This  disintegrating  process 
has  been  operative,  as  well  in  regard  to  Church  order  and  gov- 
ernment, as  to  faith  and  doctrine.  Thus  are  we  enabled  in  a 
measure  at  least,  to  account  for  conflicting  views  and  divisions 
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in  the  Church.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  a  growth,  and  a  widen- 
ing of  apprehension  in  the  Christian  mind  Jind  heart.  And  at 
present  the  feeling  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that 
the  relative  positions  of  the  several  denominations  are  extreme 
and  injuriously  exclusive,  and  as  a  result  some  of  them  feel 
constrained  to  seek  to  soften  and  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  to 
abate  their  insistence  upon  their  divisive  features.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  in  the  movements  going  forward  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
North,  is  about  to  eliminate  some  of  the  extreme  features  of 
Calvinism,  to  soften  others,  and  generally  to  lower  the  wall  of 
separation  between  it  and  its  dissenting  brethren.  While  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Reformed  Churches,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Oerman,  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  is  not  to  be  insisted  on, 
and  the  way  seems  open  for  a  federal  union. 

This  is  all  well,  for  which  we  are  profoundly  thankful,  and 
pray  that  it  may  prove  but  the  small  commencement  of  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  flow  in  the  same  direction.  But  as 
already  said  this  is  only  preparatory,-— only  a  partial  gathering 
together  and  marshalling  of  the  factors  for  an  all-comprehen- 
sive movement  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Church  unity. 

What  is  immediately  needful  in  the  case,  is  to  rise  superior 
to  the  prevailing  subjective,  gnostic  view  of  Christianity,  and  to 
realize  that  while  it  is  truly  divine  and  spiritual,  it  is  no  less 
human,  reaching  and  comprehending  man,  at  once  in  his  per- 
sonal, social  and  civil  life.  What  our  age  needs  is  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  Christianity  in  terms  of  human  life, — in  human 
terms.  This  concrete  utterance  can  be  only  in  the-form  of  in- 
stitutional organization.  Humanity  can  become  real  in  this 
world,  only  in  accordance  with  the  out  working  of  its  own  con- 
stitutional law.  The  State — the  Kingdom,  therefore  is  the 
necessary  form  of  its  actualization  in  its  natural  imperfect  con* 
dicion.  But  humanity  is  raised  to  its  completion  in  the  divine- 
human  life  of  Christ,  and  the  constitutional  manifestation  of  this 
divine-human  life  in  the  world,  which  must  necessarily  be  in 
human  forms,  is  what  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  God — the 
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Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  '^  human  society  in  its  normal  state/'  As 
BQch  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  as  a 
sovereignty,  covers  the  whole  realm  of  humanity,  whether  indi- 
vidual man  consents  or  not.  As  the  temporal  kingdom — the 
State,  is  an  institutional  manifestation  of  the  common  life  and 
genius  of  the  people,  whose  function  it  is  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  nationality  within  its  territorial  limits;  and  as  such 
it  is  a  sovereignty,  and  bears  with  an  all-pervading,  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  all,  to  mould  them  into  its  own  image,  (even  the 
alien  becomes  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  transforming 
power,)  and  to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  second  independent 
organization  for  the  assertion  of  a  diverse  principle,  within  the 
same  territorial  confines,  seeking  the  sufirages  of  the  individual, 
is  fatal  to  the  true  idea  of  the  state, — so  in  the  spiritual  world, 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  taking  in  the  whole  realm  of  humanity, 
can  tolerate  no  independent  or  co-ordinate  organizations.  Sub- 
ordinate organizations  may  exist,  but  only  as  subordinate  and 
subsidiary  to  the  general  kingdom.  And  to  the  extent  that 
diverse  independent  bodies  may  abnormally  come  to  exist,  must 
the  sovereignty  and  efficiency  of  all  be  impaired. 

This  is  sadly  illustrated  in  the  Protestant  world.  Here  are 
many  organizations,  professedly  aiming  at  a  common  end,  yet 
independent  of  each  other.  No  one  possessing  the  attributes 
of  a  kingdom.  Universal  spiritual  sovereignty  is  neither 
claimed  nor  conceded  to  any  one  nor  even  to  the  all.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  natural  man,  they  fall  to  the  low  level  of 
societies,  and  he  feels  himself  to  be  exempt  from  all  spiritual 
allegiance.  Hence  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant  bodies,  as 
regards  the  outside  world.  The  general  idea  we  would  convey, 
finds  its  partial  illustration  in  those  countries  exclusively  oc- 
capied  by  the  Roman  or  Greek  Churches.  There  every 
individual  recognizes  and  feels  the  religious  jurisdiction  of  these 
bodies  whatever  may  be  his  true  spiritual  relation  to  them.  No 
one  feels  himself  to  be  exempt  from  churchly  oversight  and 
restraint.     In  so  far,  they  are  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  a 
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kingdom.  Their  great  defect  is  that  they  assert  the  objective, 
governmental  side  of  Christianity,  at  the  expense  of  the  sub- 
jective— the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  the  in- 
stitutional organization. 

What  is  needed  then  for  the  realization  of  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Spiritual  Kingdom,  a  govern- 
mental organization,  comprehending  legislative,  judicial  and 
executive  functions,  in  strictly  human  terms,  which  is  the  nor- 
mal outgrowth  of  humanity  as  completed  and  perfected  in  the 
Incarnation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  the  in- 
dividual in  this  organization  in  the  way  of  a  free,  voluntary  and 
joyous  consecration,  because  of  the  common  divine-human  life 
which  binds  all  in  one.  Just  as  the  approved  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  comprehended  in  our  nationality,  of  which  the 
government  is  the  outward  form,  in  the  way  of  a  free  and 
obedient  consent,  and  not  as  of  constraint.  This  would,  of 
course  involve  the  ez  animo  acceptance  of  all  that  is  of  the 
essence  and  fundamental  in  Christianity  in  the  way  of  faith  and 
obedience.  But  as  to  doctrinal  views — the  logical  formulation 
of  the  contents  and  inferences  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  cardinal  articles  of  faith,  there  is  necessarily 
wide  room  for  diversity. 

Two  fundamental,  co-ordinate  principles  then,  and  only  two, 
enter  into  the  idea  of  g6vernment,  whether  human  or  divine. 
The  first  is  the  objective  principle,  which  expresses  itself  in 
outward  governmental  form,  and  stands  for  law  and  authority 
as  these  are  comprehended  in  the  general  life.  The  other  is 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  the  governmental 
form.  All  history  as  it  relates  to  religious,  social  and  political 
interests,  exhibits  the  working  and  counter-working  of  these 
two  basal  principles.  They  are  complementary,  each  one  pre- 
supposes the  other.  They  are  organically  related,  and  society 
can  reach  its  ideal  form,  only  by  the  harmonious  and  living 
union  of  the  two.  What  this  ideal  form  will  be,  it  remains  for 
history  to  disclose.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  monarchical.     The  term  kingdom,  as  used  in  Scripture,  we 
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take  it,  refers  rather  to  the  fact,  than  the  form  of  administration. 
7he  form,  whether  among  the  nations  or  in  the  Churchy  has 
varied,  as  conditioned  by  the  development  and  necessities  of 
the  people.  And  whatever  the  form,  it  was  for  the  time  legiti- 
mate. And  in  as  much  as  there  has  been  a  growth,  an  evolu- 
tion in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  human  affairs  beyond  its  pale, 
"we  may  safely  infer  that  there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  a  more 
perfect  form  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  gradual  approach  to 
that  unity  for  which  He  prayed,  and  which  He  foretold. 

But  in  speaking  of  an  approach  to  the  ideal  form  of  the 
Church,  we  must  bear  well  in  mind  that  historical  growth  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  steady  harmonious  development 
which  we  see  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  around  us — 
a  peaceful,  orderly  gathering  together  of  attainments  made, 
and  a  like  orderly  and  steady  progress  to  an  advanced  stage. 
This  doubtless  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  human  world, 
had  not  sin  entered  as  a  disturbing  factor.  As  it  is,  human 
history  moves  in  pendulum  fashion.  One  principle,  true  enough 
in  itself,  is  seized  upon  and  emphasized  in  an  extreme  way,  to 
the  damage  of  the  co-ordinate  principle.  This  calls  forth  a 
protest,  a  reaction  follows,  the  pendulum  swings  in  the  opposite 
direction,  in  assertion  of  the  neglected  principle,  in  a  like  ex- 
treme way.  Each  oscillation  indeed  effecting  some  historical 
advance.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  a  fully  adequate  description 
of  historical  progress.  Is  it  not  rather  on  this  wise?  The 
co-ordinate  principles  are  wrought  out  in  historical  form,  apart, 
or  at  least  in  undue  sunderance  from  each  other,  perhaps  in 
different  localities,  and  by  different  peoples,  until  they  come  to 
a  one-sided  and  extreme  utterance — until  by  the  attraction 
of  mutual  affinity,  and  ordered  by  the  directing  will  of  God, 
they  approach  each  other  and  rush  to  an  organic  union  with  an 
explosion ;  at  first  to  the  seeming  overthrow  of  each,  but  in 
reality  to  their  mutual  modification  and  entrance  upon  a  higher 
plane  for  further  development.  This  unquestionably  has  been 
the  order  of  progress  in  the  histories  of  the  nations  and  the 
Church. 
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iM  ih^  openimj^  pa^  of  modem  history  we  discover  the 
Wtjfkiop  *>i  ;he  two  b*«e  principles  already  indicated.  Roman 
ctvLh2ici«9a  ^s  the  or^^^ntxed  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
obj^ecttve  law  and  aaihoricvy  is  first  in  the  order  of  develop- 
mtuu  This  ic  mu^c  trer  be  both  as  regards  the  individual  and 
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the  geut^nii  will,  Kome  illustrated  the  bad  extreme  of  tyranny 
to  whjch  ibe  development  of  this  principle  will  run  when  un- 
eonditkme^l  by  its  complementary  principle.  The  rif,hts  of  the 
individual  are  ignored,  and  the  citisen  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
stale.  On  the  other  hand,  that  large  section  of  the  Aryan 
raoo  wbivh  do  wed  to  the  north  and  west  from  its  early  Asiatic 
P^m^  apr««d  over  northern  Europe.   Here,  what  vrith  the  rigor 
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of  the  climate,  the  parsimoDj  of  *nature  in  bestowing  gifts  ex- 
cept at  the  cost  of  unwearied  toil  and  labor,  and  the  unceasing 
warfare  which  exercised  those  roving  tribes,  they  developed  a 
bold,  self-reliant  and  independent  spirit.  They  came  to  regard 
outward  restraint  as  something  which  called  for  resistance 
and  supptession.  Thus  was  the  principle  of  individual  right 
and  manhood  abnormally  developed  into  lawlessness  and  anar« 
cby.  The  problem  of  the  age  was  to  bring  these  two  historical 
forces  into  such  a  mutually  conditioning  relation  as  would 
result  in  the  correction  of  their  extreme  and  self-destructive 
tendencies,  and  unite  them  in  a  normal  historical  flow.  This 
was  effected  not  by  compromise  or  by  a  federal  adjustment.  The 
two  principles  attracted  by  mutual  affinity  rushed  together  in 
the  midst  of  revolution  and  devastating  war.  The  immediate 
effect  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  labors  of  previous 
history,  and  the  turning  back  of  civilization  on  the  dial-plate, 
for  ages  and  centuries. 

Happily,  at  this  juncture,  there  was  at  hand  a  new  factor 
which  proved  to  be  the  solvent  for  the  two  conflicting  elements. 
Christianity  was  at  hand  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
mark  ouc  the  pathway  for  future  progress.  The  Church,  as  an 
organization,  laid  its  hand  upon  the  helm  of  State,  and  effected 
a  re-organization.  Constituted  as  it  was,  after'  the  Roman 
type,  the  embodiment  of  law  and  authority,  its  first  task  was 
to  restore  order'  and  teach  lessons  of  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God  and  man.  Of  its  eminent  success  in  this  ministry  during 
the  following  centuries,  we  need  not  here  speak.  But  in  gath- 
ering in  the  new  wild  peoples,  it,  of  course,  soon  discovered 
that  with  them  there  had  come  to  abide  in  its  bosom,  that  other 
principle — the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  individual.  This 
force,  at  first  seemingly  dormant,  by  degrees  asserted  itself  in- 
creasingly, as  the  ages  rolled  on.  But,  unhappily,  the  Church 
authorities  sought  its  suppression,  not  recognizing  its  divine 
lineage.  The  more  distinctly  the  rights  of  the  individual  soul 
asserted  themselves,  the  more  repressive  were  the  measures 
employed  for  their  extinction.  Until,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
31 
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in  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  the  issue  came.  Here 
we  have  not,  as  in  the  case  just  considered,  the  flowing  together 
of  the  two  cardinal  factors,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  subjec- 
tive over  against  the  undue  assertion  of  the  objective.  This 
again  was  effected,  not  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  compromise,  or 
the  elimination  of  out-standing  differences,  but  in  the  way  of  a 
devolution,  which  convulsed  all  Europe^  and  culminated  in  the 
Thirty  Tears*  War.  Thus  was  it  that  the  Protestant  principle, 
of  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  individual  soul  in  its  relation  to 
God,  camcTO  its  organized  expression. 

Another  illustration  of  this  same  general  fact  of  the  violent 
character  of  historical  crises  and  epochs  may  be  seen  in  the 
political  sphere,  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
— of  the  rights  of  the  colonies^  against  the  excess  of  objective 
authority,  in  the  establishment  of  our  own  American  Protest- 
ant State.  Here,  again^  was  the  individual  claiming  his  own 
against  the  oppression  of  outward  domination.  This,  too,  was 
brought  to  pass  at  the  cost  of  a  seven  years'  war. 

To  cite  but  one  more  illustration  and  this  last,  the  assertion 
of  the  normal  rights  tf  the  general,  against  the  extreme,  disin- 
tegrating efforts  of  the  individual.  Our  late  Civil  War.  Here 
the  individual  principle  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  general. 
The  Protestant  principle  running  out  toi^ards  the  anarchical 
extreme  of  the  repudiation  of  governmental  c^uthority.  Many 
of  us  can  recollect  the  efforts  which  were  vainly  put  forth  to^ 
solve  the  question  as  it  weighed  down  upon  the  nation.  W^ 
had  commenced  as  a  federation,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  fed- 
erations, the  ground  had  not  been  completely  covered.  But 
withal  in  the  century  of  our  existence,  we  had  unconsciously 
grown  into  a  nation.  So^hat  when  the  particular  will  sought 
to  ignore  the  growth  of  the  century,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old  incomplete  federation,  the  issue  came  in  the  midst  of 
confusion,  strife  and  war.  It  came  in  a  form  which  had 
not  been  reckoned  in  the  negotiations  for  adjustment  which 
preceeded.  And  the  question^which  betokened  long  years  of 
controversy   was   brought   to   its  solution  within   the  narrow 
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limita  of  four  bloody  years.     The  hand  of  the  God  of  history 
wrought  it. 

The  Protestant  principle  in  the  religious  world,  has  been 
carried  out  to  an  undue — to  an  almost  destructive  extreme. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  individual  to  arrogate  it  to  himself,  to 
be  the  measure  of  truth.  That  skepticism  should  be  growing 
rampant,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  pendulum  has  swang 
to  its  extreme  reach.  And  this  the  whole  Protestant  world  is 
coming  to  feel.  A  reaction  is  imminent,  and  movements  are 
visible  on  every  hand  indicative  of  this  fact.  But  these  move- 
ments, viewed  in  the  light  of  what  is  involved  in  the  general 
idea  of  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,  are  s6  partial,  and  so  sadly 
inadequate,  that  but  for  the  faith  that  it  is  God's  work,  and 
that  in  tho  fullness  of  time  He  will  surely  bring  it  to  pass,  the 
outlook  would  be  discouraging.  The  efforts  looking  in  this 
direction,  are,  at  best,  only  tentative,  and  meagrely  partial. 
The  interest  which  is  now  apparent,  confines  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  unification- of  the  Protestant  Church.  This  is  a 
work  sufficiently  herculean  in  itself,  and  yet  it  is  only  the  one 
half,  and  may  we  not  say,  the  easier  half  of  the  task.  Even 
in  this  half,  such  is  the  tenacity  with  which  non-essentials  are 
adhered  to,  that  the  outlook  is  not  bright;.  Federation  on  the 
basis  of  perhaps  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  now  earnestly  advo- 
cated. This  would  be  welcome  as  a  preparative.  But  as  a 
means  of  real  unification  of  even  the  Protestant  Church  alone, 
we  take  it,  the  promise  is  not  flattering.  Federation  implies 
the  retention  of  divisive  factors,  which,  sooner  or  later,  as  in 
the' case  of  our  Civil  War,  will  make  themselves  felt.  It  might 
be  measurably  efficient  in  case  of  churches  of  the  same  family. 
The  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist  and  other  families 
might  each  among  themselves  form  a  federal  Union  which,  after 
a  while,  might  grow  into  an  organic  body,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Federal  Grovernment.  But  even  in  their  cases  there  would 
most  likely  be  damaging  reservations,  calling  for  subsequent 
adjustment.  But  talk  about  a  federation  of  all  the  families 
into  one  !     Is  it  not  chimerical  ?     How  would  the  Presbyterian 
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and  the  Methodist  work  together,  when  at  the  late  General  As- 
sembly it  was  unanimouslj  ordered  that  the  proposed  revision 
must  not  impair  the  Calvinistic  System  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  ?  If  non-essentials  are  to  be  held  as  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non^  that  is  the  end  of  the  dream  of  federation  to  any 
beneficial  extent. 

And  yet  withal  there  is  an  aspect  in  which  federation  is 
promising  and  hopeful.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
enlargement  of  view  as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  so  noticeable  within  the  last  few  decades — the 
growing  comprehension  of  the  Church  question — and  the  juster 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  postulates  of  faith  and 
articles  of  non-essential  doctrine,  will  continue  and  rapidly  gain 
in  breadth.  For  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  be  less  exact- 
ing in  subscription  to  old  formulas  of  doctrine^  and  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  what  is  accounted  essential.  May  it  not  be  that 
in  the  near  future  a  clearer,  broader  line  of  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  essential  faith  and  non-essential  doctrine,  to- 
gether with  a  more  charitable  toleration  of  diversity  of  thought 
in  this  latter,  so  that  the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  adoption 
of  a  consensus  of  fundamentals,  on  which  all  can  stand?  la  the 
light  of  this  possibility  we  regard  the  initiative  taken  at  the  late 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  formula- 
tion of  a  shorter  confession,  and  the  desire  expressed  that  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  should  join  in  the  move- 
ment, is  far  more  hopeful  and  promising  than  any  probable 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  This  last  is  a  negative 
movement  in  contrast  with  the  positive  aggressive  character  of 
the  former.  The  movement  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  of  a  like  positive  character,  and  its  first  three  propositions  as  re- 
lating to  the  subjective  side  are  entitled  to  profound  considera- 
tion. The  difficulty  is  with  its  fourth  article,  relating,  as  it  does  to 
the  objective  or  governmental  side.  As  already  said,  herein 
consists  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  Church 
Question.  If  by  the  Historic  Episcopate  the  aim  is  to  empha- 
size in  a  general  way  the  necessity  of  organic  governmental 
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unification,  it  is  right.  But  it  if  is  designed  to  insist  upon  a 
definite  and  exclusive /ohti  of  goverment,  it  is  untenable  and 
nnhistorical.  This  last  seems  to  be  its  accepted  import.  And 
unless  its  subsequent  qualifications  relating  to  the  local  adapta- 
tion of  its  administration  to  existing  conditions  and  necessities^ 
may  be  found  to  afibrd  room  for  the  broadening  of  the  idea  of 
the  Historic  Episcopate  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Presbyterate, 
it  presents  a  base  too  narrow  for  a  Protestant  union. 

But  could  all  the  necessary  conditions  be  brought  together 
and  a  general  governing  power,  whether  a  General  Synod,  or 
House  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters,  with  powers  for  the  time 
being  more  or  less  limited,  a  federation  might  be  formed^ 
which,  by  the  growth  of  a  Heaven-directed  history  would  grow 
into  an  organic  body.  Thus  was  the  nationality  of  our  United 
States  consummated ;  but  the  process  of  organic  unification 
involved  the  incident  of  fearful  conflict.  So  might  we  expect 
in  the  case  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  conditioned  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  by  its  human  factors. 

But  suppose  all  this  were  realized,  we  are  still  far,  very  far 
from  the  Reunion  of  Christendom.  At  best  we  have  reached 
the  unification  of  the  Protestant  Church  only.  We  have  sought 
here  to  evolve  the  objective  side  out  of  the  subjective  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ignore  and  leave  out  the  objective  principle  as  his- 
torically elaborated  through  all  the  Christian  centuries.  Our 
inquiry  is  the  Reunion  of  Christendom,  and  this  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches.  Can  we  ima- 
gine that  these  bodies  could  or  would  abdicate  their  historical 
heritage  and  become  merged  into  our  Protestant  union  ?  It 
requires  only  to  mention  the  thought  to  unmask  its  imaginary 
character. 

If  we  are  right  in  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past — if  it  is 
true  that  history  repeats  itself,  at  least  in  its  methods,  we  may 
believe  that  Christendom  is  to  reach  its  reunion  in  a  way  which 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Church.  According 
to  our  prevailing  thought  this  end  can  be  reached  only  after 
long  and  weary  centuries  of  slow  progress  and  growth.  Against 
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this  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  age  protests.  For 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  in  the  Gharch  that  some  great  movement 
in  the  direction  of  unification  is  imminent.  History  testifies 
that  in  world-epochs  God  prepares  humanity  by  a  gradual 
education,  a  growing  ripening  for  the  change,  a  gradual  sub- 
jective preparation  which  is  discerned  in  consciousness,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  marshalling  of  outward  forces.  When,  at 
length,  the  crisis  is  reached,  and  man  is  confounded  in  his 
sbort-sightedness  and  impotence,  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  em- 
ployment indeed  of  human  agencies,  leads  him  forward  by  a 
way  he  knew  not,  and  with  a  rapidity  of  contsummation  he 
never  dreamed  of,  to  the  goal  of  his  hopes  and  desires.  This 
consummation  may  be  reached  in  the  midst  of  a  world  con- 
vulsion. *'  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit "  (St.  John  12 :  24.)  "  Watch  ye  therefore :  for  ye  know 
not  when  tho  Master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even  or  at  mid- 
night, or  at  the  cock-crowing  or  in  the  morning :  lest  coming 
suddenly,  he  find  you  sleeping  "  (St.  Mark  13 :  36,  36). 
We  close  with  the  words  of  Oowper : 

«(  Qod  moTes  in  a  myBterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  planU  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

"  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  neyer-failing  skiU ; 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 
And  works  His  soTereign  will  " 


III. 

CHURCH  WORK  FOR  THE  LAITY. 

WHAT  SHOULD  IT  BE,  AND  HOW  CAN  IT  BE  SECURED? 

BY   REV.   D.    B.    LADY. 

"  Though  tat  he  churchmen,  we  have  eome  ealt  of  youth  in  ue,** 

The  subject  assigned  for  the  present  paper^  thoagh  not  re- 
quiring any  very  laborious  scientific  research,  or  any  very 
profound  theological  insight,  for  its  discussion,  is  one  of  no 
little  importance ;  and  whilst  all  persons  are  not  equally  inter- 
ested therein,  those  especially  concerned  in  the  task  of  edifying 
and  strengthening  believers  and  building  up  Christian  Congre- 
gations seem  to  be  called  upon,  at  this  stage  of  our  history  as  a 
church  particularly,  to  take  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  it. 
Upon  the  answer  given  to  the  inquiry  here  raised,  will  depend, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  the  prosperity  of  the  denomination 
represented  in  the  audience  to-day.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
makes  no  claim  to  have  said  the  last  word  upon  the  subject,  but 
merely  proposes  to  add  his  mite  to  a  discussion  already  begun 
in  the  church  at  large ;  and  he  will  be  fully  content  if  he  can 
contribute  the  least  ray  of  light  towards  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  still  dark  here,  and  be  instrumental,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  in  bringing  about  harmony  of  views  and  concert  of 
action  in  what  concerns  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  division 
of  the  Lord's  host  to  which  we  hold  allegiance. 

**  Church  Work  for  the  Laity :  What  should  it  be ;  and  how 
can  it  be  secured  ?"  The  statement  of  the  subject  seems  to 
imply  that  ther«  is  such  a  thing  as  lay  work,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Church  in  its  present  form,  that  it  is  part  of 
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diK  iiiivif  t&B  Slnurinm  It  '>:•£  xi'Vi  E^rth.  It  calls  to  miiid 
atfumilf  die  japiuiirf^  pjir^khrf  «f  the  Tineyardy  beginniQg: 
**  thm  ^m^imm  \t  \ibw^^il  »  Ik*  m-iio  a  man  that  is  an  h'>a?*- 
anmir.  w^fsii  ^"onr  iiic  »*!Lr>  in  ti.*  morning  to  hire  lab^^rer* 
mm  -ii»  Tine^QiH^  *  -*  Pie  iTii!ii-?*£:ite  object  of  the  parshlf." 
•f»  Oldssaaen^  **  ie  in'T'i4?«ion.*c*T  thi*,  that  the  apostles  muat 
hm  msKiiit  ham  mmr  ^lt  ier  T-iT^az  of  itself  conferred  on  them 
ma  peeaJJar  iirsrq^cad^^.  ani£  &ow  those  faithful  laborers  in  the 
kiiTtrtutQ  jf  <Jriit  wfio  w^ire  eill^l  at  a  later  period,  might  be 
{liaev^^i  m  aa  €i|tial  ?  ocin;r  wiuh  shem  according  to  the  free  and 
imcaiiPimoQAl  aw^mr  i  af  ♦ii^ine  grace.  These  doctrinal  narra- 
U^wm  i>f  J^sogs  biiwe^er,  arc  like  many-sided  precious  stone*, 
cut  io  aii  CO  c^  tu^r  luscre  in  more  than  one  direction.  .  . 
Thin  pormhle  may  lh  like  manner  denote  the  relationship  iQ 
which  th«  iiemchen,  as  being  called  at  a  later  period  into  the 
kmg'lfiiii  ♦>£  Gq"!,  *Eo«:>d  to  the  Jews  as  the  first  called.  And 
ahhoiigh  primarily  it  refers  to  the  teachers,  it  is  true  also  in  re- 
gard to  every  member  in  the  Church,  and  is  universallj  appli- 
cable wherenoe^^er  an  earlier  call  in  the  days  of  youth  co-e.xisis 
along  with  the  calling  of  others  at  the  latest  period  of  life. 
But  while  k  applies  to  those  who  live  cotemporaneously  in  the 
kingdum  of  God,  it  refers  no  less  to  those  who  li?e  at  succe?- 
liive  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  ear 
heat  years  of  the  Church's  development  involved  the  greatest 
hardships,  owing  to  the  fiercer  hostility  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
»t?9ueni  *;;erieratton3  consequently  enjoyed  a  relief  through  the 
mL>anti  t>f  the  toils  of  their  predecessors."  **  The  kpjizat[\\<)^^' 
pra)  lht*refore/'  he  remarks,  further  on,  "are  the  pastors  ani 
IiLhIiii])^  of  ilie  Church  of  God,  all  those  to  whom  a  spiritual 
tiUicr  is  iiitrusti*d,  and  the  souls  of  men  are  the  d/vrs/^wu,  (Vine- 
yard) on  wliioh  their  labors  are  to  bo  expended.  It  is  cerijin, 
lujwcvt*r,  that  this  reference  to  the  pastors  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood aii  i-onfititui  to  the  outward  oflice-bearers  of  the  Church, 
bMl  tk»  upjklyin^  to  the  inward  call  to  spiritual  labors;  and  in 
no  far  tkH  ihi!*  e»U  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a-wanting  in  the 
v'Att^  tif  »uy  liviay  member  of  the  Church,  the  parable  has,  at 
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the  same  time,  its  general  application  to  all  believers,  only  the 
fuaOd^  (wages)  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denoting  salvation, 
.  .  .  but  as  referring  to  a  special  reward  of  grace^  consist- 
ing in  the  difference  of  place  assigned  to  different  individuals  in 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  have  the  word  of  Christ,  therefore,  in  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard^  as  understood  by  the  learned  and  conservative 
German  commentator  quoted  above^  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
work  in  the  Church  for  the  lay  member  as  well  as  for  the 
cleric,  that  whilst  the  call  into  the  kingdom  is  of  mercy  and 
not  of  merit,  whilst  divine  salvation  is  a  blessing  freely  con- 
ferred and  not  laboriously  earned,  the  recipient  of  this  infinite 
favor  is  not  on  this  account  to  wrap  his  talent  in  a  napkin  and 
hide  it  in  the  earth,  but  to  use  it  for  the  glory  of  the  Master 
and  for  the  welfare  of  men.  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  A  frequent  term  by  which  the  Christian  is  described  in 
the  word  of  God,  is  that  of  servant ;  and  all  must  admit  that 
the  conception  of  a  servant  involves  that  of  the  renderin^r  of  a 
service — of  something  to  be  done — of  work  to  be  performed. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  by 
the  laity  it  is  possible  to  take  two  views.  The  first  view  is  that 
this  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  is  directly  involved  in 
the  reception  of  divine  grace,  that  it  has  reference  especially  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  subject  of  this 
grace.  The  other  view  is  that  the  work  is  not  only  intensive 
but  extensive,  that  it  is  to  reach  one's  fellow-men,  that  the 
Christian  in  general  is  to  labor  for  the  increase  of  the  Church, 
to  edify  believers,  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  salvation, 
to  make  disciples  of  those  who  are  not  such,  and,  in  short,  to 
employ  his  powers  in  hastening  the  full  establishment  of  Christ's 
promised  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  upon  the  earth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  lay  work  in  the  economy  of  salvation  contains  a  most 
important  truth.  There  is  abundant  testimony  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  sustain  this  statement.  When  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  hearing  His  words, 
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and  Martha,  the  busy,  active,  helpfal  member  of  the  family, 
cambered  about  much  Berviug,  came  to  him  and  said, ''  Lord, 
dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone? 
bid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me,"  His  reply  was,  '*  Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ;  bnt 
one  thing  is  needful :  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her."  After  Jesus  had  fed 
the  multitude,  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  St.  John,  He  exhorted 
them  to  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life.  ^'  Then  they  said  unto  him,  What  shall  we  do,  that  we 
might  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  aoto 
them,  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom 
he  hath  sent."  On  another  occasion  when  asked  by  one  versed 
in  the  law,  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  Savioar 
asked  him  what  was  writen  in  the  law,  and  a  correct  reply 
having  been  given,  He  said,  "  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 

Three  things  are  set  before  us  in  these  passages  from  the  lips 
of  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  as  of  supreme  importance,  as  the 
conditions  of  our  securing  eternal  life,  as  the  means  by  which 
we  come  into  possession  of  what  is  knoWn  in  the  Scriptures  as 
salvation.  We  are  to  hear  Christ's  words,  we  are  to  believe  on 
Christ,  and  we  are  to  do  the  will  of  God,  made  known  most 
fully  in  and  through  Christ.  There  is  the  simplest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  philosophy  in  these  plain  truths.  The 
Saviour's  words  reveal  divine  grace.  He  came  preaching 
the  kingdom  of  God.  By  faith  we  place  ourselves  in  the  pro- 
per attitude  to  the  truth  made  known  by  Christ  and  to  His  own 
person,  and  possess  ourselves  of  the  grace  which  He  offers  to  as 
in  the  gospel  and  become  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ.  ^'  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  which  believe  on  his 
name/'  Obedience  to  the  law  of  God  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  word  of  God  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith ;  it  is  the  frait 
of  the  new  seed  of  godliness  which  has  taken  root  in  the  soul ; 
and  it  is  both  the  measure  of  our  inward  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  our  living  faith  in  Him,  and  the  condition  of  our  increasing 
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confidence  in  the  truth  of  revelation.  Christ  says,  *'  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.*' 

Too  much  stress  cannot  well  be  laid  upon  the  truth  that  this 
is  the  first,  absolutely  essential,  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  chief  work  of  each  one  who  would  be  numbered  with  the 
followers  of  Christ.  The  Saviour's  word  comes  to  us.  We 
are  to  exert  ourselves  to  hear  and  understand  that  word. 
Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  is  the  theme  of  the  gospel.  We  are  to 
believe  in  Him  with  all  our  hearts.  He  gives  us  a  rule  of  action. 
We  are  to  make  use  of  all  our  strength  that  we  may  conform  our 
lives  to  that  rule.  This  is  the  Christian's  calling.  To  this  labor 
he  is  appointed.  This  is  the  spiritual  work  which  is  assigned  to 
him.  Upon  the  doing  or  neglect  of  this  work  his  salvation 
depends.  This  is  the  working  out  of  his  soul's  salvation.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of  undervaluing 
this  work  or  regarding  any  other  work,  lay  or  clerical,  as  of 
more  importance  than  this.  It  is  '^  the  one  thing  needful," 
''the  good  part."  It  is  "the  work  of  God."  "This  do  and 
thou  shalt  live."  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  emphasize  this  famil- 
iar truth  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  because  there  is 
danger  of  being  swung  from  our  moorings  to  that  which  is  of 
most  fundamental,  and  also  of  most  practical  account,  by  the 
modern  cry  for  all  kinds  of  activity  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Church  of 
oar  day.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  secur- 
ing of  his  personal  salvation  by  coming  into  right  relation  with 
the  Saviour  through  knowledge,  faith  and  obedience  is  the 
first  concern  of  every  one  who  would  become  a  child  of  God, 
that  it  demands  the  utmost  exertion  and  is  a  life-long  labor, 
will  go  very  far  towards  enabling  us  to  understand  the  value 
of  other  duties,  and  to  assign  them  a  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  Christianity. 

Holding  firmly  to  the  truth,  then,  that  this  is  the  chief  work 
of  the  Christian,  viz. :  to  know,  believe  in  and  obey  Christ,  it 
is,  however,  still  evident  that  there  is  a  whole  grand  hernia* 
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persecution  and  the  cruel  death  of  its  most  devoted  leaders ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years,  it  had  established  itself 
in  the  imperial  palace  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  person  of  Con- 
Btantine,  it  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 

It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  for  Christians  of  this 
age  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  centuries  gone  by,  we  seem  to  be  coming  back  at  present  to 
the  simplicity,  zeal  and  activity  in  Church  work,  which  charac- 
terized the  apostolic  Church.  This  is  an  age  of  intense  vital- 
ity, of  restlessness,  of  world-wide  industry  and  of  great 
achievements.  Nations  are  born,  conquered  or  revolutionized 
in  a  day.  The  Church  in  all  her  branches  appears  to  be  feel- 
ing the  thrill  and  glow  of  a  new  life.  She  is  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  needs  and  of  her  boundless  opportunities,  and  is 
earnestly  desirous  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  the  great 
cause  to  which  her  powers  have  been  dedicated. 

The  question  might  be  raised  here,  whether  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  Church  and  which  the  Church  of  this  age  seems 
disposed  courageously  to  undertake,  is  to  be  done  by  the 
bishops  and  priests  and  those  specially  set  apart  to  be  their 
helpers,  or  whether  it  is  a  work  in  which  all,  as  time,  opportu- 
nity and  capacity  indicate,  have  a  right  to  take  part.  Is  it 
purely  clerical,  or  is  it,  in  a  large  degree,  lay  work,  which  is 
called  for  in  these  latter  times,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  may  be 
rapidly  advanced  7  There  is,  ho  doubt,  a  special  work  for  the 
ministry.  Few  are  disposed  to  deny  that.  They  are  called  to 
the  work  of  preaching,  conducting  divine  worship,  administer- 
ing the  sacraments,  and  to  take  heed  unto  themselves  and  to 
the  flocks  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers* 
They  are  specially  fitted,  possibly  by  natural  talents,  and  par- 
ticularly by  years  of  training,  to  serve  efficiently  in  these  lines 
of  work.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  done.  There  is 
the  work  of  the  elders  and  deacons  as  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  and  in  the  office  of  ordination  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  AVorship.  And  the  elders  and'  deacons  belong  to  the 
laity.     At   least,   the  sexton  is  a  layman;  and  who  has  not 
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can  give  but  little.  It  is  right  for  every  one  to  find  the  work 
which  needs  to  be  done,  and  which  he  is  qualified  for ;  and 
then  to  do  what  his  hand  findeth  to  do  in  this  way  with  all  his 
might. 

Such  activity,  when  it  becomes  general,  accelerates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  congregation  and  the  Church  at  large  in  an  aston- 
ishing degree,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 
Every  minister  who  has  once  served  a  charge  where  the  people 
did  little  but  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  and  afterwards 
had  the  privilege  of  being  pastor  where  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work,  as  they  had  opportunity,  knows  how  greatly 
the  two  kinds  of  people  differ  from  one  another.  Those  who 
are  themselves  active  in  Church  work  have  a  double  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  their  minister,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  ready 
to  assist  him  with  sympathy  and  help.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence something  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  are 
at  hand  with  counsel  and  aid  when  it  is  needed.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  progress  and  success  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  be- 
cause they  have  made  sacrifices  for  it.  This  is  the  reflex  bene- 
fit of  doing  something  for  Christ.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
good  actually  accomplished  in  helping  forward  the  interests 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Church  to  promote,  is  of  vast  ac- 
count. Drones  in  the  hive  are  an  incumbrance  anti  a  burden. 
Busy  workers  not  only  provide  for  themselves,  but  do  much  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  body  for  which  they 
are  working,  to  fill  the  storehouse  with  honey  and  to  send  out 
strong  colonies  to  form  new  settlements.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Church.  There  is  much  dead  weight  in  a  congregation  where 
none  work  but  the  pastor.  There  is  life  and  movement  and 
achievement  where  the  congregation  is  zealous  of  good  works 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  saving  the  world  from  sin,  willing 
to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  service  of  their  Lord.  It  has 
been  often  observed  that  when  the  people  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  church  they  are  in  the  best  possible  spiritual  condi- 
tion, whilst  when  nothing  calling  out  special  interest  and  de- 
manding unusual  sacrifices  is  on  hand,  they  sometimes,  to  a  large 
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of  the  builder  the  result  of  whose  labor,  with  the  best  of  tools 
and  material^  should  be  only  chips  and  shavings  and  heaps  of 
rubbish  ?  He  would  have  the  exercise,  but  he  would  gain  little 
respect  from  his  fellow-men.  Christ  cursed  the  fig-tree  upon 
which  He  found  nothing  but  leaves.  Much  more  worthy  of 
condemnation  would  be  the  Christian  congregation  or  the 
Christian  man  or  woman  who  with  the  utmost  exercise  of  ac- 
tivity got  nothing  of  value  done.  There  should  be  in  the 
Christian  congregation  hearts  warm  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
hands  willing  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  feet  swift  to  run 
on  errands  of  mercy  for  the  needy,  but  above  all,  a  head  wise 
to  direct  these  willing  workers  so  that  the  largest  possible  good 
might  result.  And  this  last,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
come  from  the  pastor  or  bishop  of  the  Church. 

In  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  with  a  thousand  million 
human  beings  dying  for  want  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life, 
one  would  think  that  the  wisest  direction  would  be  desired  and 
sought,  so  that  our  labor  in  the  Lord  might  not  be  mere  empty 
play  or  idle  exercise,  but  that  every  holy  emotion  of  the  heart, 
every  thought  of  the  soul  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  every  word 
spoken,  every  step  taken,  every  act  performed  would  bear 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  upon  the 
great  purpose  of  the  incarnation  and  the  apostolic  commission, 
the  salvation  of  men  from  sin  and  their  exaltation  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  This  truth  should  be  kept  fully  before  our 
minds,  so  that  our  zeal  for  church  work  may  not  be  without 
knowledge,  our  exertions  to  do  good  without  results,  and  our 
activities  without  the  accomplishment  of  the  true  objects  of 
Christian  service. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  calling  out  the  activities  of 
the  people,  observation  and  recent  experience  suggest  the  re- 
mark that  the  problem  at  present  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  the  arousing  of  the  laity  to  exertion  as  to  restrain  such 
exertions  from  being  directed  into  unwise  and  hurtful  channels, 
and  to  give  them  a  proper  aim  and  method  of  operation.  Ac- 
tivity is  in  the  air  just  now.  The  people,  at  least  a  large  part  of 
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long  time  before  even  the  best  pastor  and  consistory  can  reach 
perfection  here.  A  measure  of  freedom  and  initiative,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  individuals  themselves.  To  govern 
too  mnch  is  just  as  bad  as  not  to  govern  at  all,  We  have  made 
a  considerable  advance^  however,  when^  as  pastors  and  consis- 
tories, we  onoe  state  the  problem  and  make  earnest  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  government  and  regulation  in 
this  respect,  and  when  we  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  provide 
our  people  yith  work  suitable  for  them. 

That  much  of  our  success  in  getting  the  laity  to  work  de- 
pends upon  our  giving  them  something  suitable  to  do,  all  must 
be  aware  of  who  have  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
a  congregation.  How  often  the  best  of  work  is  obtained  from 
a  young  woman  apparently  disposed  to  indifference  and  worldli- 
ness  by  appointing  her  a  teacher  of  an  interesting  class  in 
Sunday-school.  A  young  man  who  shows  no  great  love  for 
the  Church,  who  has  never  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in  her 
services  is  chosen  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  congregation. 
He  at  once  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
The  fact  that  he  is  responsible  for  something  and  has  some- 
thing to  do,  awakes  his  ambition  and  calls  forth  his  energies, 
as  no  amount  of  admonition  and  exhortation  could  do.  It  is 
like  a  second  confirmation.  What  we  should  aim  to  find  a 
way  to  do,  is,  to  apply  this  principle  to  every  member  of  the 
flock  of  which  we  have  taken  the  direction.  When  we  once 
find  something  for  all  to  do  and  are  able  to  place  each  one  in 
the  position  to  which  he  is  best  fitted,  then  will  we  have  work- 
ing and  efficient  congregations,  and  then  will  we  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accomplish  great  things  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  bringing  about  and  providing  for  a  working  laity,  the 
inquiry  comes  up  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  So  far  there  have 
been  two  answers.  The  first  is  that  the  work  is  to  be  discoY-^ 
ered,  undertaken,  laid  out,  managed  and  accomplished  by  the 
congregation  as  such.  A  church  is  to  be  built,  for  example. 
The  congregation  has  a  meeting  to  consider  the  matter.  With 
the  pastor  in  the  chair,  they  deliberate.     The  work  is  resolved 
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OD.  Committees  of  suitable  persons  are  appointed,  one  to 
report  upon  a  site,  another  to  look  up  plans  and  to  estimate 
the  cost,  another  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  enterprise.  These  report  to  the  congregation.  Some 
conclusion  is  reached.  A  building  committee  takes  charge  of 
the  work,  and  in  due  time  the  congregation  is  worshipping  in 
the  new  church  and  the  committees  are  discharged,  each  group 
of  individuals  representing  the  congregation  in  one  or  another 
branch  of  service,  having  done  what  they  could  to  .further  the 
great  end  before  the  people.  Or  a  Sundaynschool  is  to  be 
established.  The  congregation  again  meets.  Suitable  and 
willing  persons  are  selected  as  officers  and  teachers.  The  chil- 
dren are  gathered  in.  Whatever  is  necessary  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  is  done  by  the  congregation  or  by  a  number  of 
persons  selected  and  set  apart  for  the  work,  who  report  to  the 
congregation,  act  by  its  authority,  are  amenable  to  it,  and 
whose  task  is  not  finished  until  what  they  have  done  has  been, 
either  formally  or  informally,  confirmed  and  accepted  by  the 
congregation. 

This  is  the  old  method.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  cent^ 
uries  which  have  passed  over  the  head  of  the  Church.  Many  per- 
sons prefer  it  to  all  more  modern  inventions.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  why,  with  a  zealous  and  wide-awake  pastor  and 
consistory,  a  congregation  could  not  carry  forward  every  fea- 
ture of  its  Church-work  just  as  successfully  and  enlist  in  the 
active  service  of  Christ  just  as  many  of  its  adherents  as  could 
possibly  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Those  who  prefer  this 
method  of  doing  the  work  have  many  excellent  reasons  for 
their  choice.  They  should  be  left  to  enjoy  it  undisturbed. 
Only,  a  preference  for  the  old  way  must  not  be  made  an  excuse 
for  idleness.  As  many  members  of  the  congregation  as  may 
be  should  be  put  to  work  and  kept  at  it,  and  the  largest  possi- 
ble results  should  be  reported  from  year  to  year.  If  this  is 
done  the  plan  will  continually  commend  itself  anew  and  will 
no  doubt  outlive  many  others  which  are  of  more  recent  origin. 

There  is  another  method  of  securing  the  performance   of 
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Church  work,  however,  which  also  demands  attention.  This  is 
the  organization  of  separate  societies  in  the  congregation,  de- 
nomination or  Church  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
certain  particularly  important  branches  of  what  is  to  be  done 
by  Christians.  Whilst  this  is  not  altogether  new,  it  is,  in  the 
Protestant  Church  at  least,  a  feature  of  the  present  century  of 
Christian  activity.  It  is  true  the  Sunday-school  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  last  century,  but 
their  prominence  and  chief  results  belong  to  the  present  century. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  societies  of  still  more  recent  origin, 
such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and,  in  our  own  Church 
more  particularly,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Minis- 
ters and  their  Widows  and  the  Philip  and  Andrew  Society. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  in  secular  life.  Whilst  the  ex- 
istence of  social  and  beneficial  orders  is  not  entirely  new,  their 
multiplication  is  especially  a  feature  of  the  last  few  decades. 
After  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  the  officers  of  the  dis- 
banded army  formed  themselves  into  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. Since  the  recent  war  we  have  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic;  and  after  them  the  Sons  of  Veterans;  and  still 
later,  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America.  The  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  are  an  old  order.  The  Odd  Fellows  are  be- 
coming venerable  also.  The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men is  anything  but  ancient.  The  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
American  Mechanics,  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  a  number  of 
others  are  still  more  fresh  and  new.  Then  we  have  all  kinds 
of  Labor  Organizations,  Literary  Guilds,  Alumni  Associations, 
Historical  Societies,  Social  and  Pleasure  Clubs,  to  say  nothing 
of  Temperance  and  Social  Purity  orders.  It  seems  of  late  as 
though  every  feature  of  thought  and  life  must  be  represented  * 
by  a  society.  Everybody  will  soon  be  entitled  to  wear  from 
one  to  a  dozen  different  colored  ribbons  on  the  lappel  of  his 
coat  or  mysteriously  engraved  seals  or  badges  on  his  watch 
chain  or  somewhere  about  his  person.  One  may  well  stop  and 
ask,  in  view  of  this  multiplication  of  orders,  what  the  world  is 
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coming  to,  and  whether  anything  will  be  left  after  awhile  For 
the  old  organization  of  society  as  we  have  it  in  government  to 
attend  to. 

Societies  and  orders  thus  seem  to  be  a  feature  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  secular  as  well  as  in  the  religious  sphere.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  are  alarmed  at  their  rapid  increase 
and  who  fear  they  may  do  harm  rather  than  good.  Others 
believe  that  they  will  accomplish  much  good  and  heartily  advo- 
cate their  formation  in  our  congregations.  A  third  class  as- 
sume toward  them  the  attitude  which  Gamaliel  assumed  towards 
Christianity.  It  might  be  objected  to  the  secular  orders  that 
their  purpose  is  to  do  for  their  members  what  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  do  for  each  citizen,  or  what  the  citizens  ought 
to  do  for  each  other,  and  that,  in  attending  to  these  matters, 
they,  in  a  measure,  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that,  in  conferring  benefits  upon  their  own  members 
only,  they  are  really  depriving  those  who  are  not  members,  of 
such  good  as  they  might  otherwise  receive.  In  the  same  way 
it  might  be  objected  to  the  societies  organized  to  do  Church 
work,  that  they  assume  functions  which  belong  to  the  congre- 
gation and  make  that  the  duty  of  certain  persons  which  ought 
to  be  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  every  congregation  or  church. 
The  denomination  as  such,  it  might  be  said,  ought  to  sup- 
port her  indigent  ministers  and  their  widows.  But  in  oor 
Church  this  is  done  by  a  society.  It  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  synods  and  is  managed  by  certain  individuals  who 
have  associated  themselves  together  for  this  purpose.  All  will 
admit  also,  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  congregation  to  see  after 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  The  early  Church  and 
the  Church  in  the  Reformation  period  were  very  active  in 
'  this  work.  But  years  ago  certain  persons  came  to  feel  that 
this  important  interest  was  too  much  overlooked,  and  voluntary 
organizations  were  formed  in  different  Christian  communities 
of  men  and  women  interested  in  the  work  to  carry  it  on.  At 
first,  it  seems,  such  schools  were  entirely  undenominational  in 
their  character  and  wholly  independent  of  the  Church,  though 
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they  were  undoubtedly  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  and  Church 
life.  The  American  Sunday-school  Union  is  a  relic  of  this 
period.  Twenty  years  ago  the  question  of  the  proper  relation 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Church  was  frequently  discussed 
among  us.  Now  it  is  looked  upon  almost  universally  as  a  fea- 
ture of  congregational  work.  Its  meetings  for  worship  and 
instruction  are  held  in  the  Church.  The  congregation  supports 
it.  Those  in  the  congregation  fitted  for  the  work  undertake 
and  carry  it  on^  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  consis-> 
tory.  In  its  exercises  the  congregation  turns  itself  into  a 
teaching  body  for  the  benefit  of  the  Iambs  of  the  fold  and 
adapts  its  worship  to  the  understanding  and  capacity  of  the 
children.  The  Missionary  Society  has  had  and  is  having  a  his-^ 
tory  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Sunday-school^  in  its 
relation  to  the  congregation.  It  is  coming  in  many  places  to 
be  merely  the  form  in  which  the  congregation  awakens  and 
maintains  in  its  members  an  interest  in  the  mission  work  and 
through  which  it  raises  funds  for  the  cause. 

And,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  this  chapter  of  history  con- 
tains the  solution  of  the  problem  now  confronting  the  Church  ; 
yiz.,  how  to  regard,  and  what  to  do  with,  the  societies.  The  con- 
servative minds  among  us  have  the  disposal  of  the  business 
largely  in  their  own  hands.  We  should  not  forbid  them  to  work 
and  do  all  the  good  they  can,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  commit  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  their  management  so 
that  the  pastor  and  consistory  and  the  regular  organization 
should  be  compelled  to  stand  by  all  the  day  idle,  and  see  others 
bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  earning  the  reward  and 
winning  the  Master's  approval.  Surely  in  a  world  so  wide  as 
ours,  and  with  such  vast  labors  yet  to  be  performed  in  convert- 
ing the  race  to  Christ,  there  is  room  for  all  to  do  their  utmost. 
The  Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  the  Children's  Mission  Band, 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Y^^^g  Men's  Organiza- 
tion ought  perhaps  to  look  upon  themselves,  not  as  separate 
bodies,  but  as  standing  committees  of  the  congregations, 
appointed  by  and  with. the  full  consent  of  the  regularly  consti- 
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tated  authorities  of  the  Church  and  separated,  as  were  Saul  and 
Barnabas  on  one  occasion  for  a  particular  mission,  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  specific  object,  which  the  congregation  recogni- 
ses as  part  of  its  work,  and  which  as  a  congregation  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  in  this  way.  If  there  is  a  Classical,  Synodical  and 
General  Missionary  Society,  or  if  the  Young  Men's  and  Chil- 
dren's Societies  run  up  through  these  grades,  such  bodies  ought 
to  assume  or  be  endowed  only  to  the  least  possible  extent  with 
governmental  functions.  Their  meetings  ought  to  be  for  work 
rather  than  for  legislation,  to  awaken  and  maintain  interest  and 
to  inspire  their  members  with  zeal  for  the  cause  to  which  the 
Society  is  devoted.  Unpleasant  and  even  diastrous  conflicts 
might  arise  in  the  church  if  each  society,  now  in  existence  or 
still  to  come,  had  an  organization  co-extensive  with  the  Church 
and  independent  of  Consistory,  Classis  and  Synod. 

There  is,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Societies  to  take  an  attitude  of  independence.  When 
they  fall  into  this  error,  and  the  anomaly  of  their  position  is 
pointed  out,  they  show  an  instant  willingness,  in  most  cases,  to 
give  it  up.  The  fact  is  the  Societies  are  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  best  members  of  the  Church.  The  honor  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  are  dear  to  them.  They  are  people 
who  are  very  much  in  earnest.  They  recognize  the  great  need  of 
increased  activity  in  the  cause  in  which  they  are  working. 
They  have  undoubtedly  been  very  helpful  in  the  past,  as  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  Mission  Boards  with  reference  to  Mis- 
sionary Societies.  There  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
them,  unless  they  relate  themselves  improperly  to  the  congre- 
gation and  church  of  which  they  are  a  part.  They  came  into 
existence  because  there  was  need  of  some  one  to  undertake, 
with  special  devotion,  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
They  have  undoubtedly  a  mission,  wherever  they  can  do  a  work 
which  would  otherwise  ^be  neglected.  The  time  may  come  when 
each  congregation  of  Christians  and  each  member  thereof  will 
be  alert  and  active  and  zealous  of  good  works  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  be  no  call  for  a  society,  or  in  fact,  no  room 
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for  its  existence,  every  energy  of  those  who  would,  under  other 
conditions,  enter  into  it,  being  already  fully  employed.  Until 
then  we  should  give  the  Societies  God-speed,  praying  that  they 
themselves  may  have  such  an  influence  upon  the  Church,  as  time 
passes,  that  their  own  occupation  will  eventually  be  gone, 
-when  every  member  of  the  Church,  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  as 
call,  capacity  and  opportunity  are  at  hand,  will  do  his  utmost 
for  Christ's  cause  and  kingdom  upon  earth. 

Of  what  has  now  been  said,  as  expressive  of  the  opinions 
and  convictions  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  on  the  topic  assigned 
him,  this  is  the  sum.  A  service  is  demanded  of  every  individ- 
ual called  to  be  a  saint.  All  Christ's  followers  have  a  spiritual 
work  to  perform.  This  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  their  own  souls,  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
and  to  develop  Christian  characters,  fitting  them  for  a  place 
among  the  saints  in  light.  As  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  we 
are  called  upon,  in  the  second  place,  to  exert  ourselves  to  es- 
tablish and  extend  the  influence  of  His  kingdom  upon  the 
earth,  to  bring  men  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  His  truth  and  to 
persuade  them  to  submit  to  His  authority.  To  engage  heartily 
in  this  work  promotes  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  individual 
who  thus  exerts  himself.  It  is  a  means  of  grace  to  him  such  as 
nothing  else  can  replace.  But  this  should  not  be  regarded  as 
the  highest  motive  for  Christian  activity.  The  chief  reason 
for  Church  work  should  be  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  upon  whom  this  labor  is  ex- 
pended. To  assign  each  member  of  the  congregation  the  work 
to  which  he  is  adapted,  so  as  to  give  all  suitable  employment 
and  accomplish  the  greatest  results,  on  the  principle  of  divis- 
ion of  labor,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  task  confronting  pastors 
and  consistories  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
we  can  succeed  fully  in  this  matter,  but  we  have  taken  a  long 
step  towards  success  when  we  once  clearly  understand  what  is 
needed.  The  assignment  of  work  and  the  awakening  of  the 
lay-members  to  activity  may  be  done  either  through  the  regular 
organization,  or  through  voluntary  associations  of  members  of 
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IV. 

JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN.* 
1801-1890. 

BT    RBV.   WILLIAM   FRBDERICE   FABER. 

Thb  great  English  ecclesiastic  is  dead.  For  some  months 
Cardinal  Newman  had  been  reported  in  feeble  health.  On 
Satnrdajy  the  9th  of  August^  he  was  taken  ill  with  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  and  on  the  llth,  at  Edgbaston,  the  suburb  of  Bir- 
mingham where  was  located  the  Oratory  of  which  he  was  head, 
he  passed  away. 

Numberless  tributes  have  been  paid  to  his  memory.  The 
name  whose  mere  mention  was  wont  to  excite  men  to  vitupera- 
tion fifty,  or  even  but  a  score  of  years  ago,  to-day,  in  a  gener- 

*  The  following  worka  and  articles  are  recommended  to  the  reader  who  would 
form  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Newmcui  and  of  the  great  morement 
of  which  he  was  Tirtually  the  father  :  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua^  by  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman ;  Remni»emeet  Ohiefiy  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Move* 
ment,  by  Bey.  T.  Moiley,  M.  A.,  2  toIs.  ;  William  Oeorge  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,  by  Wilfrid  Ward ;  Movements  of  ReUgioue  Thought  in  Britain  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  John  Tullooh ;  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  by  J 
C.  Shairp,  Lecture  on  "  Keble";  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Modem  Guides  of  English 
Thought  2^  Matters  of  Faith,  by  Richard  Holt  Button ;  Century  Magazine,  Juno 
1882,  '*John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman/*  by  C.  Kegan  Paul;  Andover  Review, 
August  1885,  *'  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  by  Rer.  Francis  B.  Hombrooke ; 
Seribner's  Magasine,  June  1888,  *'  Cardinal  Newman/'  by  Augustine  BirreU ; 
Andover  Review,  July  1889,  '<  The  Oxford  MoTement  in  the  English  Church," 
by  Rot.  Julius  H.  Ward ;  The  Nation,  August  14,  1890,  **The  late  Cardinal 
Newman."  A  Tery  delightful  little  yolume  was  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  But- 
ton, of  New  York,  Hymns  by  J.  H,  Newman,  The  writer  mentions  these  books 
and  magazines,  of  course  not  in  any  sense  as  a  list  of  Newman  literature,  but 
only  as  a  few  which  he  himself  was  able  to  obtain  without  difficulty.  A  luU 
list  would  ooTor  pages. 
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of  the  language ;  and  to  one  but  moderately  versed  in  the  topics 
of  which  he  treats,  to  return  to  his  pages  is  an  ever  fresh  delight. 
Taking  him  all  in  all,  is  it  very  far  from  the  truth  to  hold,  as 
some  do,  that  he  is  *'  the  greatest  man  who  has  been  within  the 
fold  of  the  English  Church  during  the  present  century  ?" 

That  John  Henry  Newman  was  born  in  London  in  1801,  the 
son  of  an  English  banker;  that  his  mother  trained  him  ac- 
cording to  her  own  religious  views,  as  an  *' Evangelical;"* 
and  that  the  boy  experienced  at  the  age  of  fifteen  what  to  the 
last  he  believed  a  true  '*  conversion  "  to  God  ;  that  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  1816,  took  his  degree  in  1820,  continued  his  studies, 
and  in  1823  won  the  honor  of  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  College  in 
that  famous  university ;  that  in  1824  he  definitely  assumed  the 
work  of  a  minister  at  8t.  Clement's,  Oxford ; — facts  like  these 
have  during  the  past  few  weeks  been  abundantly  rehearsed,  so 
that  we  need  not  detain  our  readers  with  them.  We  would  at 
this  point  simply  note  what  appear  to  us  significant  peculiari- 
ties early  exhibited  by  him,  and  most  of  them  recalled  by 
himself  in  later  days.  He  was  from  childhood  of  a  deeply 
religious  turn.  Moreover,  he  himself  confesses,  his  "imagina- 
tion ran  on  unknown  influences,  on  magical  powers  and  talis- 
mans/' He  ^*  was  very  superstitious,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  conversion  used  constantly  to  cross  himself  on  going 
into  the  dark.''  f     At  fourteen  he  read  Paine's  Tracts  against 

*  The  term  *<  ETangeUeal "  denoted,  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  school  of 
thought  which  iusifited  iu  a  tipecial  manner  upon  the  truths  of  *'  personal "  or 
'*  experimental  leligion,"  slighting  the  ohurchly  and  sacramental. 

f  Whence  he  got  this  practice,  he  says,  he  is  quite  unable  to  conjecture. 
Another  strange — **  omen  "  shall  we  call  it — ^we  shall  let  him  tell  in  his  own 
words  (Apologia,  p.  3) :  "  When  1  was  at  Littlemore,  I  was  looking  over  old 
copy-books  of  my  school-days,  and  I  found  among  them  my  first  Latin  Terse- 
book  ;  and  in  the  first  page  of  it  was  a  devioe  which  almobt  took  my  breath 
away  with  surprise.  I  hare  the  book  before  me  now,  and  have  just  been 
showing  it  to  others.  I  hare  written  in  the  first  page,  in  my  school-boy  hand, 
'John  H.  Newman,  February  11th,  1811,  Verse  Book;'  then  follow  my  first 
Verses.  Between  *  Verse '  and  '  Book '  I  have  di-awn  the  figure  of  a  solid 
oross  upright,  and  next  to  it  is  what  may  indeed  be  meant  for  a  necklace,  hut 
what  I  cannot  make  out  to  bo  any  tiling  else  than  a  set  of  beads  suspended, 
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the  Old  Testament,  '^and  found  pleasure  in  thinking  of 
the  objections  contained  in  them ;  '*  and  also  some  of  Hume's 
Essays ;  and  copied  out  some  French  verses,  ^^  perhaps  Vol- 
taire's," in  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul !  Of  Gibbon 
he  was  very  fond,  also ;  he  Was  able  to  repeat  from  memory 
entire  passages  of  the  ^'  Decline  and  Fall."  The  significant 
thing  about  it  all  is,  that  this  reading  of  unbelieving  authors 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  him,  gave  him  no  bent 
in  that  direction ;  while  the  few  stray  bits  of  Roman  Catholic 
symbolism  and  practice  that  chanced  to  find  th^'ir  way  into 
the  mind  of  this  Protestant  boy  of  eighty  years  ago  (a  very 
different  time  from  ours)  were  appropriated  as  by  some  un- 
conscious attraction  of  inborn  kinship  I  We  merely  state  the 
fact,  and  make  no  endeavor  to  explain  it.  In  the  same  way, 
we  add  that  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  Commentary  in  which 
were  frequent  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  and  that  these  patristic 
quotations  had  a  perfect  fascination  for  the  boy.  Also,  that  as 
children,  John  Newman  and  his  brother  Francis  (eminent  in  later 
life  as  an  extremely  negative  and  rationalistic  writer)  habit- 
ually took  opposite  sides  in  the  disussion  of  every  question  that 
might  come  up.  Strange  foreshadowing — to  say  the  least — of 
events  to  come  ! 

And  so  the  young  man  had  arrived  at  the  day  of  his  ordina- 
tion, which  long  years  after  he  said  he  should  never  forget, 
'  how  he  wept  most  abundant  and  most  sweet  tears  when  he 
thought  what  he  had  then  become ' ; — an  earnest  Christian,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a  keen  reasoner,  a  persuasive  preacher,  en- 
tering with  all  humility  upon  his  duties  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.     He  had  come  to  Oxford  an  "Evangelical'' — in  the 

with  a  little  cross  attached.  At  this  time  I  was  not  quite  ten  yean  old.  I 
suppose  I  got  these  ideas  from  some  romnnce,  Mrs.  Badcliffe's  or  Miss  Porter's ; 
or  from  some  religious  picture ;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  how,  among  the 
thousand  objects  which  meet  a  boy's  eyes,  these  in  particular  should  so  hare 
fixed  themselves  in  my  mind  that  I  made  them  thus  practically  my  own.  lam 
certain  there  was  nothing  in  the  churches  I  attended,  or  the  prayer  books  I 
read,  to  suggest  them.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Anglican  churches  and 
prayer  books  were  not  decorated  in  those  days  as  I  belieye  they  are  now." 
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main^  a  Calvinist,  though  rejecting  the  extremer  logical  conclu- 
sions of  the  decretal  system,  and  without  any  developed  church 
views ;  he  had  been  there  at  Oxford  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old-fashioned  High  Church,  a  barren  Anglicanism  in  which  cer- 
tain good  customs  were  decently  preserved,  but  in  which  on 
the  whole  there  was  little  movement  of  life  and  thought — and 
out  of  this  he  had  appropriated  certain  historical  principles,  and 
especially  the  conception  of  tradition  ;  and  recently  had  fallen 
in  with  a  band  of  Liberal  thinkers  at  Oriel,  of  whom  Whately 
was  chief,  and  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  more 
progressive  views.     And  yet,  as  Principal  Tulloch  says,  ''  No 
one  who  then  knew  Newman  could  tell  which  way  he  would  go 
in  the  end.     With  a  keenly  inquisitive  mind  disposed  to  search 
to  the  root  of  religious  problems,  he  was  too  logical,  too  dog- 
matic^ to  be  satisfied  with  Whately's  position  ;  and  the  latter 
soon  discovered  that  Newman's  was  a  spirit  beyond  his  leading." 
In  1827  there  came  a  change.     Illness  and  bereavement,  he 
tells  us,  served  to  check  his  liberal  tendencies.     There  was 
probably  much  else  that  entered  in.     That  same  year  was  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  book,  since  then  become  classic,  Keble's 
Christian  Year ;  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  had  become  his  in- 
timate friend  within  the  previous  year,  and  in  1828  brought 
Keble  and  Newman  together.     In  that  meeting,  if  one  were 
bent  on  tracing  the  movement  back  to  its  ultimate  beginning, 
might  such  a  beginning  be  found.     Keble,  as  any  reader  of  the 
Christian  Year  can  bear  witness^  is  a  Churchman  to  the  core ; 
anything  but  a  lifeless  Churchman,  however ;  a  man  with  deep 
insight  into  Divine  things,  full  of  a  noble  spirit  of  sacrifice,  sor- 
rowing over  the  worldliness  of  Christians,  enthusiastic  for  the 
purification  and  elevation  of  the  Churchy  and  withal  ardently 
devoted  to  the  proper  work  of  the  ministry — the  seeking  out,  and 
healing,  and  lifting  up  of  erring  and  sinning  men.    Keble's 
thought,  too,  was  quickening.     Uttered  in  strains  sweetly  me- 
lodious, plaintive  yet  soothing,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Presence  in  all  nature's  phenomena,  a  Divine  voice  in  all  sounds, 
warning  against  the  self-will  that  hurries  men  to  destruction,  re- 
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&n  itinerary  like  this.  For  day  after  day  Newman  poured  forth 
the  thoughts  and  desires  of  his  heart  in  the  hymns  and  verses 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  his  published  poetry.  On  the  island 
of  Sicily  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  Hitf  servant  thought  he  was  dying, 
and  begged  for  his  last  directions.  He  gave  them ;  but  said, 
*'*'  I  shall  not  die."  Then  repeated,  ''  I  shall  not  die;  for  I  have 
not  sinned  against  light,  I  have  not  sinned  against  light.''  As  he 
was  convalescing,  just  before  they  started  for  their  inn  to  pur- 
sue their  course  slowly  to  Palermo,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed,  and 
began  to  sob  violently.  Being  asked  if  anything  ailed  him,  he 
could  only  answer,  '^  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England."  He  felt 
he  must  be  at  home,  he  could  bear  no  more  detentions.  His 
inward  agitation  may  be  imagined  from  these  incidents.  Shortly 
after  this  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  lines  by  which  he  is  better 
known  than  by  anything  else  that  ever  came  from  his  pen : 

**  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  th'  tnoireUng  gloom, 
I/oad  Thou  me  on  1 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home- 
Lead  thou  me  on  I " 

Four  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  this  hymn  was  written — 
Newman  having  been  at  home  but  a  few  days — Keble  rallied 
the  forces  of  the  new  ecclesiasticism  by  the  preaching  of  that 
famous  sermon  on  '^National  Apostasy."  The  ^'second  reforma* 
tion''  had  come. 

The  signal  had  been  sounded ;  how  then  should  the  campaign 
be  planned?  It  was  decided  to  prepare  *' Tracts"  to  be  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  clergy  and  as  far  as  practicable 
among  the  people  of  the  Church.  For  nearly  e'ght  years  these 
'^  Tracts "  continued,  running  to  the  number  of  ninety  in  all, 
Newman  being  the  leading  writer,  as  he  was  the  originator  of 
the  plan.  The  '^Tracts"  were  of  varying  lengths,  from  a  mere 
leaflet  to  a  theological  treatise ;  of  different  styles,  from  a  pop- 
ular appeal  to  a  learned  dissertation.  With  increasing  emphasis 
they  set  forth  '*  Catholic  doctrine ;"  until,  carried  forward  by 
the  movement  of  events,  shaken  in  his  confidence  in  the  catholicity 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  certain  phases  of  her  Reformat 
33 
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came  to  St.  Mary's,  in  1828.  Until  1843  he  occupied  this 
palpit.  Nowhere  have  we  found  his  preaching  so  fully  described 
as  by  Principal  Shairp  in  his  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 
Shairp  was  attending  Oxford  University  at  the  time  the  move- 
ment  was  at  its  highest,  and  he  tells  in  words  of  great  beauty 
Tfhat  he  heard  and  saw  there  :  ''  The  centre  from  which  his 
[Newman's]  power  went  forth  was  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's, 
with  those  wonderful  afternoon  sermons.  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, month  by  month,  year  by  year,  these  went  on,  each  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  the  impression  the  last  had  made.  The 
service  was  very  simple* — ^no  pomp,  no  ritualism.  About  the 
service  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  beauty,  the  silver 
intonation,  of  Mr.  Newman's  voice,  as  he  read  the  lessons.  It 
seemed  to  bring  new  meaning  out  of  the  familiar  words.  When 
he  began  to  preach,  a  stranger  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
struck,  especially  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pulpit  oratory  of 
the  Boanerges  sort.  Here  was  no  vehemence,  no  declamation, 
no  show  of  elaborate  argument,  so  that  one  who  came  prepared 
to  hear  a  'great  intellectual  effort'  was  almost  sure  to  go  away 
disappointed.  The  look  and  bearing  of  the  preacher  were  as 
of  one  who  dwelt  apart,  who  though  he  knew  his  age  well,  did 
not  live  in  it.  From  his  seclusion  of  study,  and  abstinence, 
and  prayer,  from  habitual  dwelling  in  the  unseen,  he  seemed  to 
come  forth  on  that  one  day  of  the  week  to  speak  to  others  of 
the  things  he  had  seen  and  known.  Those  who  never  heard 
him  might  fancy  that  his  sermons  would  generally  be  about 
apostolical  succession  or  rights  of  the  Church,  or  against  Dis- 
senters. Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  might  hear  him  preach 
fur  weeks  without  an  allusion  to  these  things.  What  there  was 
of  High  Church  teaching  was  implied  rather  than  enforced. 
His  power  showed  itself  chiefly  in  the  new  and  unlocked  for 
way  in  which  he  touched  into  life  old  truths,  moral  or  spiritual, 
which  all  Christians  acknowledge,  but  most  have  ceased  to  feel. 
As  he  spoke,  how  the  old  truth  became  new  I   how  it  came 

*The  first  phase  of  the  movement  (Tractarianism)  did  not  concern  itself 
with  ritnal ;  that  was  a  later  development. 
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xnovement  as  vox  damans  in  deserto.  For  several  later  years 
of  his  residence  in  the  college  he  was  hardly  of  it,  avoiding 
the  common  room,  though  having  a  common  breakfast  with 
two  or  three  friends. 

''When  Arnold  discharged  his  torrent  of  abuse  at  Newman 
and  his  friends,  the  worst  thing  he  had  to  say  of  them  was,  that 
they  were  nobodies  in  Oxford ;  almost  unknown  there ;  not  in 
society,  hardly  indeed  admissible,  so  he  insinuated.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  were  not  in  society,  socially  unknown 
and  insignificant. 

*'  Newman's  well-known  rooms  on  the  first  floor  near  the 
chapel,  communicated  with  what  was  no  better  than  a  large 
closet,  overlighted  with  an  immense  bay  window.  It  had  usu- 
ally been  made  a  lumber  room.  Newman  fitted  it  up  as  a 
prophet's  chamber,  and  there  night  after  night,  in  the  long  va- 
cation of  1835,  offered  up  his  prayers  for  himself  and  the 
Church.  Returning  to  college  late  one  night  I  found  that, 
even  in  the  gateway,  I  could  not  only  hear  the  voice  of  prayer, 
but  could  even  distinguish  words. 

"  When  strangers  were  daily  coming  to  Oxford,  and  making 
it  their  first  business  to  see  the  abode  of  the  man  who  seemed  to 
be  moving  the  Church  of  England  to  its  foundations,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  that  he  had  simply  an  undergraduate's  lodg- 
mg. 

The  remainder  of  Newman's  story  may,  for  our  purpose,  be 
briefly  told.  He  himself  says  in  his  Apologia^  *^  From  the 
time  that  I  became  a  Catholic,  of  course  I  have  no  further  his- 
tory of  my  religious  opinions  to  narrate.''  The  statement  needs 
the  explanation  which  he  gives  it,  but  even  with  its  added  qual- 
ifications is  a  saddening  one.  Having  taken  the  first  step  he 
unflinchingly  went  the  entire  length  of  Rome's  dogma  and  tra- 
dition and  legend ;  accepting  all  on  the  ground  of  the  funda- 
mental premiss,  refusing  to  look  at  anything  with  his  own  eyes, 
or  to  judge  any  particular  point  on  its  own  evidence  to  his  own 
mind.     He  gloried  in  making  no  reservation.     When  the  dog- 
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ma  of  infallibility  was  proposed,  his  own  opinion  was  that  to 
promulgate  it  was  at  that  time  inopportune ;  when  it  had  been 
forced  upon  the  Council^  and  eminent  prelates  and  doctors  stood 
out  in  an ''  Old  Catholic  "  protest,  Newman  acquiesced  with  the 
Vatican.  His  Essay  an  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine 
could  permit  him  to  do  no  otherwise. 

External  events  during  his  Roman  Catholic  life  are  few.  He 
was  still  the  scholar  and  the  writer,  still  the  recluse.  The 
*'  Oratorians ''  are  "  secular  priests  without  vows,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  simple  tie  of  charity.  Their  aim  is  the  conver- 
sion and  sanctification  of  souls  by  means  of  prayer,  daily 
preaching,  and  frequentation  of  sacraments."  This  order  New- 
man introduced  into  England,  shortly  afker  his  passing  over  to 
Rome,  setting  up  a  brotherhood  at  Birmingham,  with  which  he 
remained  till  his  death.  There  is  but  one  break  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  life  of  seclusion  and  quiet  ministry  of  teaching  and 
preaching.  In  1852  he  went  to  Dublin  as  rector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  there,  but  the  enterprise  not  proving  suc- 
cessful he  returned  to  Birmiqgham  in  1857.  In  1879  Pope 
Leo  XIII  created  him  cardinal,  but  the  new  honor  made  no 
difference  with  his  life.  He  continued  to  the  end  in  the  quiet 
Edgbaston  work,  and  as  his  Anglican  career  was  all  bound  up 
with  Oxford,  so  his  Roman  must  always  be  associated  with 
Birmingham. 

*'  But,  after  all,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  man  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  so  profound  a  mind  and  so  extended  learn- 
ing, can  pass  from  Protestantism  over  to  Rome  V*  This,  I 
fancy,  is  the  question  which  many  a  reader  is  impatiently  ask- 
ing. Well,  we  certainly  shall  not  endeavor  to  demolish  the 
Roman  system  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  a  review  article. 
SufiSce  it  to  say  that  we  feel  no  necessity  to  destroy  the  claims 
of  Rome  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  true  Christian  Church.  She 
had  a  great  work  to  do — that  is  to  say,  Christianity  in  that 
form;  the  Christianity  Divine^  and  the  medieval  Latin  form  of 
it  right  so  far  as  it  was  the  growth  of  history  and  adapted  to 
its   condition.      That  was  the  constitution, — that  the  polity, 
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tbat  the  theology,  that  the  discipline, — which  was  required  to 
school  the  child-peoples  of  Europe  into  nations,  to  a  mature 
self-directing  manhood.  Grant  that  the  papacy  secured  and 
maintained  itself  hy  aid  of  indirection  and  of  force, — the 
indirection  and  the  force  we  condemn,  and  still  hold  that  the 
papacy  was  adapted  (and  hence,  needed)  to  do  a  work  in  a  cer- 
tain period.  The  sense  of  these  wrongs,  growing  keener  as  the 
nations  rose  to  self-consciousness,  added  an  element  of  embitter- 
ment  to  the  shaking  off  of  now  irksome  authority.  After  three 
hundred  years  we  ought  at  length  to  have  arrived  at  a  larger  way 
of  looking  at  these  things — we,  whether  Newman  and  Hurrell 
Froude  or  not — and  to  recognize  that  even  to-day  Rome  has  a 
right  to  exist,  provided  there  is  a  work  to  do  which  she  is  better 
fitted  to  do  and  more  willing  and  ready  to  do  than  is  any  other 
organized  form  of  Christianity. 

And  this,  so  far  from  conceding  what  the  Vatican  claims,  is 
most  distinctly  to  deny  such  claims.  For  Rome  is  not  satis- 
fied to  be  a  Church,  she  must  be  the  Church.  The  staggering 
assertion  that  she  is  co-extensive  with  the  organized  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earthy  and  she,  and  she  alone,  that  Church  against 
which  the  gates  of 'Hell  should  not  prevail, — reiterated  without 
qualification  or  diminution,  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  her 
from  every  other  Church,  and  to  a  certain  order  of  minds  con- 
stitutes her  superiority.  If  yoa  must  have  authority,  if  you 
must  have  an  unerring  oracle  in  a  human  corporation  to  teach 
Divine  truth  and  to  guide  your  life,  there  is  in  the  end  but  one 
Buch :  its  seat  is  on  the  Seven  Hills.  There  are  two  ways,  and 
only  two,  not  to  go  to  Rome  :  the  first  is,  to  reject  entirely  the 
idea  of  such  a  Church,  past,  present,  or  to  come;  the  second, 
to  be  inconsistent.  And  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  most 
part  of  Protestants  find  the  second  the  easier  and  more  natural 
way?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Rome  is  the  logical  conclu- 
sion of  premisses  held  by  many  Protestant  dogmaticians,  and 
those  too,  commonly,  such  as  most  profusely  controvert  Rome  ? 

But  to  return  to  Newman.  '^  How  could  he  go  to  Rome  ? '' 
By  setting  out  in  quest  of  a  Church  to  the  essentials  of  which 
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tion  of  a  poet  and  the  artistic  sense  for  all  beauty,  with  a 
thorough  classical  training,  he  enters  with  full  zest  into  the 
history  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Enthusiasm,  asceticism,  the 
martyr  spirit,  the  whole-hearted  faith  in  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion— all  he  fully  imbibes.  The  Ante-Nicene  Age  engages  his 
thought ;  with  his  legal  cast  of  mind  he  takes  intense  delight  in 
the  processes  of  consolidation,  by  which  a  definite  constitution 
is  impressed  upon  the  new  life  of  the  Christian  Society :  with 
his  genius  for  controversial  reasoning,  he  delights  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  doctrine,  the  refutation  of  error,  the  establishment  of  a 
Catholic  theology.  By  this  time  he  has  changed  his  mind  re- 
garding much  that  is  considered  Romish ;  he  will  know  and 
appropriate  all  the  truth.  With  a  different  aspect  councils, 
and  popes  and  schoolmen  confront  his  attention  now.  His 
estimate  of  mankind  as  such,  his  ascetic  leanings ;  his  love  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  a  heavenly  cause  over  the 
earthly  life ;  his  taste  for  all  which  is  beautiful  in  architec- 
ture, in  music,  in  ritual ;  all  these  constitute  his  receptivenes9 
to  Medisevalism.  To  read  him,  to  enter  into  his  spirit,  is  to 
breathe  again  the  air  of  cathedrals,  to  see  the  pageants  of 
Holy  Wars,  to  enter  into  the  high  meditations  of  the  great 
Doctors  and  to  hear  the  marvellous  strains  of  immortal  Latin 
hymns.  He  is  Aquinas,  Bernard,  &  Kempis — and  I  had  almost 
said  "  Gregory  '' — all  in  one. 

When,  finally,  we  consider  that  the  question  as  it  came  to 
Newman  and  his  associates,  was  a  question  not  of  abstract 
philosophy  or  theology,  but  of  polity^  a  political  question,  in 
the  etymological  sense  of  that  word :  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  marked  absence  of  critical  methods  in  historical 
inquiry,  the  marked  absence  of  careful  New  Testament  study, 
the  absence,  too,  of  any  larger  way  of  looking  at  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  omissions  of  that  day  are  now  being  supplied 
in  Oxford  theological  circles.  But  in  the  'thirties,  when  *'  the 
Church  was  in  danger,"  when  forces  must  be  rallied,  when  blows 
must  be  struck,  the  pressure  of  the  moment  and  the  passion  of 
the  conflict  left  no  room  for  inquiries  which,  honestly  followed, 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  IDEAL  IN  LIFE. 

BT  B.  B.  ESCHBAOH,  D.D. 

The  proper  definition  of  the  subject  demands  our  first  and 
most  special  care.  The  ideal  is  not  the  same  as  idea.  Ideas 
are  what  the  mind  seen.  They  are  thoughts  or  conceptions  in 
the  mind,  but  thej  correspond  to  realities.  They  are  mental 
equivalents  of  truth,  laws  and  principles.  When  we  have  an 
apprehension  of  the  real,  which  lives  in  and  gives  form  and 
character  to  material  and  tangible  things,  we  have  an  idea- 
We  take  the  word  here  in  its  true  sense,  by  which  it  expresses 
the  very  utmost  substance  of  that  which  exists  as  distinguished 
from  its  simply  phenomenal  character  in  time  and  space.  As 
such  it  is  not  opposed  to  what  is  actual,  but  constitutes  rather 
its  truth  and  soul.  If  imagination  gives  form  to  this  idea,  which 
may  be  represented  to  our  senses,  we  have  an  ideal.  We  know 
that  beauty  is  the  union  of  the  finite  and  infinite;  here  we  have 
an  idea.  But  when  the  imagination  of  the  artist  represents  this 
union  of  the  finite  and  infinite  in  a  youth  whose  cheeks  glow 
in  the  roses  of  health,  *' whose  lips  are  Apollo's  bow  unstrung," 
whose  eye  is  as  clear  as  the  crystal  waters,  '^  whose  brow  is  as 
smooth  as  a  snowflake,"  and  whose  countenance  teems  with  the 
expression  of  intelligence,  he  has  an  ideal.  All  life  is  ideal, 
that  is,  it  exists  truly  in  the  form  of  possibility  before  it  can 
become  actual ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  presence  and  power  of  this 
potential  life,  this  invisible,  mysterious,  living  nature  which  lies 
beyond  all  outward  manifestations,  that  these  last  can  ever  be 
said  to  carry  with  them  any  reality  whatever.  We  require  a 
goal  towards  which  we  may  direct  our  energies.     Upon  this, 
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the  main  interest  of  life  will  centre.  It  will  concentrate  our 
efforts  and  organize  our  time  and  employments.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  speak  of  an  ideal.  It  is  no  mere  fantastic  figment 
of  any  man's  brain  ;  no  Utopian  dream  of  the  closet ;  no  crea- 
tion of  human  councils ;  no  device  of  the  State  ;  no  contrivance 
of  the  schools.  It  is  the  most  real  of  all  the  realities  that  God 
has  established  in  the  world. 

Its  presence  is  unseen^  and  its  power  is  silently  exerted.  The 
greatest  forces  in  nature  work  silently.  Gravitation,  which 
holds  multitudes  of  worlds  in  their  right  relation  and  maintains 
the  movements  and  harmonies  of  the  universe ;  sunshine,  which 
quickens  life  and  clothes  the  world  with  manifold  forms  of 
beauty ;  the  genial  forces  of  Spring  time  which  send  the  cur- 
rents of  life  through  the  body  of  sleeping  nature  are  examples 
of  the  play  of  the  quiet  but  mighty  powers  on  whose  uniform 
and  beneficent  working  depend  the  continued  stability  of  the 
world  and  the  daily  existence  of  human  life.  The  silent  forces 
are  our  greatest  benefactors.  Not  the  thunders  shaking  the 
earth's  foundations,  but  the  gentle  rain  and  dew,  imperceptibly 
distilled,  enrich  the  earth  and  refresh  all  the  forms  of  veg- 
etable life.  Not  the  Niagara's,  with  their  mad  rush  of  waters 
and  their  deafening  cataract,  but  the  steady,  silent  streams 
carry  refreshment  to  thirsty  lands,  and  bear  on  their  bosoms 
the  commerce  of  quiet  towns  and  thriving  cities. 

We  are  chiefly  dependent  for  the  bounties  of  nature  on  her 
noiseless  forces.  Nothing  can  break  off  the  frosty  fetters  which 
hold  the  world  in  their  relentless  grasp,  except  the  mild  forces 
of  springtime,  in  the  presence  of  which  they  imperceptibly  dis- 
solve and  vanish.  All  the  tempests  of  winter  cannot  shake 
many  of  the  forest  trees  free  from  the  dry,  rustling  leaves  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  but  as  soon  as  the  sap  circulates  through 
the  boughs  and  twigs,  they  fall  of  themselves  to  give  way  to 
ne^  foliage. 

In  intellectual  and  moral  life  the  same  rule  holds  good.  The 
great  powers  that  move  us  are  the  silent  powers ;  the  power  of 
example ;  the  transforming  touch  of  personal  influence.    Every 
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person  is  building  up  his  life  in  secrecy  and  silence.  The  influ- 
ences^ associations  and  atmosphere  by  which  each  person  is  sur- 
rounded, supply  much  of  the  material  and  go  far  to  determine 
the  form  and  strength  of  the  building.  Noiselessly  the  structure 
goes  up,  as  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  reared,  without  the 
sound  of  hammer  being  heard  on  it.  He  who  joins  his  life  to 
the  silent,  persuasive  forces  of  goodness^  avails  himself  of  an 
incalculable  help  and  advantage. 

Ideals  are  the  world's  masters.  That  self  which  thinks, 
judges,  knows,  is  always  in  advance  of  that  other  self  which, 
wills,  acts  and  lives,  and  ail  the  spare  capital  of  the  soul — all 
that  is  not  appropriated  in  the  daily  uses  and  experiences  of 
life,  is  invested  in  ideals — projected  into  forms,  where  it  may 
be  kept,  contemplated  and  worshipped  as  the  instituted  sources 
of  inspiration.  Where  the  interests  of  life  centre,  there  the 
energy  and  affections  will  be  expended.  Man  does  not  always 
follow  his  conscience;  he  will  often  refuse  to  be  led  by  his 
judgment,  but  the  currents  of  life  flow  steadily  and  with  in- 
creasing volume  in  the  course  of  his  innermost  thoughts,  mo- 
tives and  aspirations.  The  heart  is  the  inner,  the  real  man. 
Our  characters  never  rise  above  our  ideals.  We  may  fall  short 
of  our  best  aims,  but  we  shall  not  exceed  them.  A  noble  ideal 
acts  like  a  mirror  to  reveal  us  to  ourselves.  Self-knowledge 
enables  us  to  lay  the  standard  of  our  attainments  alongside  of 
the  truer  measure. 

It  is  always  felt  to  be  a  hardship  and  deprivation  to  lose  a 
cherished  idea.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  few  persons  are  ever 
convinced  by  controversy.  The  mind  rebels  at  being  robbed  of 
its  cherished  possession,  and  the  very  intensity  of  its  zeal  in 
defense  of  its  convictions  blinds  it  to  the  presentation  of  any 
opposite  view.  Real  mental  growth  means  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind  by  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  the  heightening  of 
thought  which  comes  from  the  contemplation  of  great  principles  - 
and  universal  laws.  The  phenomena  of  history,  are  not  isolated 
events,  but  evidences  of  the  great  ruling  forces  in  the  life  of 
men  and  nations. 
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tHe  conflicts  of  passion.  *'  Titan  in  his  ire ''  was  no  less  awful 
than  the  direst  hurricane.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
storms  the  expression  of  the  anger  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  same 
one  idea  that  pervades  the  universe  under  different  manifesta- 
tions. 

Man   is   subject   to   ten   thousand   influences  day  by  day, 
Svery  sense  is  assailed  on  every  side.     In  the  fields  of  nature, 
and  in  the  circles  of  society^  in  the  bustle  of  business,  and  in 
the  quiet  home— everywhere  he  receives  impressions  that  exert 
some  moulding  influence  on  his  character — some  impulse  to 
quicken  his  moral  pace^  to  lift  him  up  or  press  him  down<     Im- 
pressions  move   the   senses,   ideas  move   the  soul.     We   can 
scarcely  overrate  the  importance  of  ideas.     They  are  the  seed 
of  character  and  the  soul  of  history ;   they  lift  the  savage  to  a 
sage,  and  turn  the  sinner  into  a  saint.     They  create  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and  the  Newton  of 
the  stars.     They  are  the  pathway  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness into  the  empire  of  gospel  light — the  steps  by  which  a 
sanguinary  persecutor  rises  to  a  paragon  of  meekness  and  an 
apostle  of  love.     They  are  our  masters.     As  they  move  the 
world  moves.     The  individual  ideas  sway  the  individual  man. 
The  national  idea  is  the  national  sovereign.     We  are  truly 
philosophic  in  tracing  up  all  that  is  fuir  and  useful  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  to  the  ideas  that  have  been  floating  about  the  fer- 
tile brain  of  man  from  the  beginning. 

Ideals  have  changed.  The  old  mythologies  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  given  way.  *'  The  Oracles  are  dumb."  Olympus 
is  a  vanished  vision,  ^gis-bearing  Zeus  and  Apollo  with  a 
silver  bow,  live  only  in  the  memories  of  song.  The  Scandina- 
vian Fables  of  our  ancestors  have  lost  their  power.  The 
"shield  roofed  Valhalla  "  is  a  forgotten  dream,  and  "  thunder- 
ing Thor ''  or  '*  Balder  the  beautiful,^'  live  no  longer  in  the 
faith  of  men. 

Man's  true  elevation  does  not  come  through  his  body,  or  bis 
mind,  but  through  his  moral  nature.  This  brings  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  Divine  ideal. 
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The  Oriental  Nations  lying  eastward  from  Palestine  be* 
lievod  that  this  coald  only  be  by  the  gods  coming  dovm  into 
oar  naturei  hence  all  their  gods  are  incarnations,  taking  the 
form  and  nature  of  man. 

The  nations  of  the  Occident,  lying  west  from  Palestine,  be- 
lieved that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  opposite  order^ 
that  is,  by  raising  men  into  the  sphere  of  gods,  and  hence  they 
had  their  deifications  of  men  and  hero  worship. 

Between  these  two  ideals,  there  originated  another  in  Pales- 
tine,  in  which  the  wants  and  endeavors  of  both  are  met — in  God 
coming  down  into  the  form  and  natnre  of  man,  by  which  man 
also  is  raised  into  union  with  Ood.  This  Divine  ideal  is  the 
leaven  which  silently  transforms  and  elevates  men  and  nations 
Though  humble  in  origin,  and  silent  in  its  deepest  operations, 
it  in  due  time  gave  laws  in  the  Areopagus  of  the  Greeks,  andin 
the  Palace  of  the  Csesars. 

Grecian  and  Roman  civilization  disappeared  before  its  power, 
like  clouds  before  the  rising  sun.  It  subdued  the  rough  and  ner- 
vous barbarism  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  of  northern  Europe  and 
developed  them  into  refined  and  powerful  nations.  It  called  the 
rude  Britons  from  the  stupor  of  ages  and  clothed  a  befiighted 
island  with  glory  as  with  a  garment.  It  has  made  the  wilder- 
ness and  solitary  places  of  our  own  land  glad,  and  under  its  in- 
spiration the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

A  true  ideal  lights  up  the  whole  region  of  thought.  It  ex- 
plains the  facts  of  history,  the  mystery  of  Providence  and  the 
condition  of  the  world.  It  is  an  anchorage  holding  man  stead- 
fast amid  surges  of  sceptical  suggestions  ;  it  is  a  nucleus  around 
which  all  after  thoughts  will  gather,  and  in  which  they  will  find 
their  centre  and  home.  It  will  crystalize  all  men's  other  ideas 
into  a  transparent  whole,  which  as  a  mirror  will  reflect  the  glory 
of  God  ill  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  the  grand  and 
lowly  meet  and  find  their  true  unity.  No  thought  is  too  lofty 
for  his  pure  and  heavenly  mind,  no  duty  or  service  too  common 
for  his  patient  and  helpful  spirit.  In  him  we  have  an  ideal  at 
once  lofty  and  practical ;  worthy  of  Heaven,  yet  fitted  to  earth. 
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A  man  is  never  quite  satisfied  even  with  his  most  agreeable 
sensations,  or  with  the  most  pleasing  forms  of  nature  or  art. 
When  he  listens  to  strains  of  enchanting  music,  or  looks  on  the 
fairest  creation  of  art ;  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  storm 
laahed  ocean^  or  the  huge  mountain,  set  fast  and  girded  with 
power ;  or  when  he  is  fascinated  by  the  genius  of  the  poet,  or 
held  spell  bound  by  the  thrilling  and  compact  periods  of  the 
orator^  there  always  remains  in  us  that  which  hints  at  some- 
thing beyond,  which  we  call  the  ideal — that  which  is  perfect  ac- 
cording to  our  conception,  namely  that  which  exhibits  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  excellence.  There  is  an  ideal 
beauty  above  that  which  the  natural  eye  beholds  in  nature. 
There  is  a  realm  of  light  never  seen  on  sea  or  land.  There  are 
strains  of  transcendant  seraphic  music  above  those  heard  on 
earth,  and  the  soul  instinctively  aspires  to  those  measures  and 
sounds.  It  comes  from  that  which  to  sense  is  invisible^  but  to 
the  soul  is  evident,  and  therefore,  the  builder,  the  painter  and 
the  poet,  while  they  have  not  realized  their  ideal^  have  never- 
theless in  some  respects,  passed  their  intent,  and  done  better 
than  they  knew.  The  ideal  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  furnishes  a  standard  for  the  mind. 

A  fountain  of  limpid  water,  gushing  in  wild  music  from  the 
rock,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  water.  The  bud  is  not  the  origin 
of  the  fruit  we  eat,  because  without  buds  there  can  be  no 
fruit.  Back  of  the  bud,  and  blossoms,  and  fruit,  and  seed, 
there  is  the  origin  of  all  the  years  of  growth  and  fruitage  for 
man. 

The  only  world  which  is  wholly  our  own,  is  the  ideal  world. 
Man  constructs  this  for  himself,  in  the  use  of  his  reason.  He 
nurtures  his  soul  on  spiritual  realities,  thereby  beautifying  and 
adorning  life,  causing  it  to  blossom  with  virtues,  as  doth  the 
rose  in  its  native  clime.  Surrounded  by  the  environments 
of  nature,  he  works  out  his  ideals  in  forms  of  life,  and  thus 
secures  permanent  and  enduring  pleasure  and  good.  Ideals 
ahape  the  model  of  our  own  character,  and  inspire  the  life 
which  it  evolves.  Idolatry  is  but  the  enthronement  of  the 
34 
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thonghts  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  Gt>d.  Ideals  were 
formed  of  the  highest  qaalities  and  conceptions  of  those  who 
made  them.  Mariolatry  is  the  worship  of  a  pare  ideal,  and  the 
tributes  offered  the  multiplied  saints,  are  paid  to  the  iccama- 
tions  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  their  devotees. 

The  shadowy  gods  that  were  grouped  about  Ulj^mpus  were 
voiceless  echoes  of  poor  hearts  crying  after  a  perfect  man. 
Hugh  Miller,  the  inspired  apostle  of  science,  found  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christ  in  the  rocks,  and  may  we  not  find  them  in  the 
souls  of  men  ?  He  found  Christ  in  every  laminie  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  as  with  faith  in  his  heart  and  the  iron  in  his  hand,  he 
toiled  among  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  he  saw  the  "  fossil  flora 
of  his  own  Scotch  hills,  tipped  with  tongues  of  flame,  and  the 
fauna  rigid  with  the  stress  of  prophecy.''  The  insensate  mass 
in  which  he  wrought  was  instinct  with  the  ideal  of  his  soul. 
With  a  vision  at  once  wonderful  and  glorious,  he  saw  the  ^'varied 
forms  of  life  climbing  through  the  rugged  centuries,  and  leap- 
ing from  creation  to  creation/'  until  they  took  form  in  the  union 
of  matter  and  the  spirit  of  man.  But  Science,  with  a  pining 
heart  behind  it,  was  not  yet  satisfied.  Not  until  the  complete 
creature  man  was  united  with  God  was  the  chain  complete. 
Then,  with  the  last  link  fastened  to  the  throne,  the  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  God-man  ''swung  clear  in  the  sight  of  angels  and 
men."  All  other  facts  arrange  themselves  around  this  ideal^ 
and  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  world  of  modern  civilization,  like  the  coral  islands,  has 
been  reared  by  the  constant  working  of  invisible  powers.  The 
Religious  Element  in  man  is  the  chief  part  of  his  nature.  It  is 
the  fact  of  his  being — not  an  attribute,  but  the  stamina — the 
foundation  of  all  his  powers.  It  penetrates,  underlies  and  per* 
vades  his  entire  self.  It  is  the  reason  of  Lis  reasoning,  the  soul 
of  his  souL  Hence  we  find  that  under  no  impulse  will  he  move 
with  such  potency  as  under  this.  Religious  excitement  will  do 
what  no  other  excitement  can  do — enlist  all  the  faculties  on  its 
side,  and  concentrate  all  the  inner  powers  to  its  point.  Let  a 
man  believe  that  he  is  doing  God  service,  and  under  the  in- 
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flaence  of  that  belief  what  will  he  not  do  ?  He  will  fight  with 
the  desperate  energy  of  a  Crusader ;  he  will  suffer  with  the  in- 
domitable heroism  of  a  martyr^  and  he  will  labor  with  the  self- 
immolating  spirit  of  an  Apostle.  Whatever  idea,  therefore, 
moves  this  element,  is  the  greatest.  Other  ideas  will  arouse 
certain  faculties ;  some  the  intellect,  some  the  imagination, 
some  the  emotions,  but  this  stirs  the  entire  man.  Other  ideals 
act  on  human  nature  as  the  rays  of  winter  on  the  soil ;  under 
their  influence  only  a  few  germs  may  be  evolved,  and  a  few 
plants  will  grow ;  but  this,  like  the  glowing  beams  of  the  vernal 
sun,  will  penetrate  to  the  depths,  with  its  quickening  energy, 
cause  every  seed  bud  in  nature  to  burst  into  life,  and  rise  into 
fruitfulness.  "  These  be  thy  gods.''  Their  influence  is  ico-ordi- 
nate  with  the  race.  All  generations  have  bowed  to  them,  as 
ripened  fields  t>f  autumn  to  the  wind  of  heaven.  False  or  true, 
they  are  our  potentates.  When  false,  they  ruin.  The  majori- 
ties of  all  ages  sink  into  the  miserable  abyss  of  superstition 
beneath  their  weight.  When  true,  they  redeem.  Gradually 
they  raise  the  world  to  spiritual  intelligence,  freedom  and  power. 
**  They  create  all  things  new."  Every  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
history  of  their  influence  on  the  world,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
18  a  protest  against  the  imperious  assertion  of  Atheism.  The 
Theistic  ideas  have  ever  been  the  greatest  reality  to  human 
souls ;  their  amazing  energy  makes  it  a  solemn  thing  to  pro- 
pound them,  and  truly  great  is  the  responsibility  associated  with 
the  religious  teacher.  The  mystic  rod  of  Moses  was  not  so 
mighty  as  the  instrument  he  wields.  He  lives  nearest  the  heart 
of  the  world.  He  is  at  the  head  springs,  out  of  which  proceed 
the  issues  of  life.  He  turns  and  tinges  the  outgushing  streams. 
His  hand  is  on  the  helm  of  the  barque — on  the  mainspring  of 
the  machine. 

The  readers  of  this  review  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  beau- 
tiful moral  impulse,  that  comes  to  spirits  prepared  to  receive  it 
through  their  contact  with  masterful  ideals,  as  these  confront 
us  in  the  pages  which  study  explores,  producing  daring  or  suf- 
fering in  the  conflicts  of  time. 
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In  common  life^  we  at  best  but  rarely  meet  such  ideal«. 
''  Saintly  and  eaperior  souls  are  not  mustered  in  regiments.'' 
Numerous  organized  companies  of  the  elect  do  not  yet  surround 
us  on  earth.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  enormous  secular 
advantages  of  which  our  times  are  so  full  and  so  proud,  were 
lowering  the  height  and  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  moral  ideal 
as  repfesented  in  actual  life.  We  sometimes  feel  that  among 
us  virtue  is  coibing  to  be  a  matter  of  manners,  that  the  intense 
subjective  processes,  from  which  noble  character  is  derived,  was 
in  a  measure  being  superseded  by  the  mechanical  contrivances 
and  the  physical  successes  with  which  our  noisy  years  resound ; 
and  that  the  grand  and  lovely  spirits,  which  are  present  still, 
and  in  which,  whensoever  we  touch  them,  we  find  a  strange 
charm  and  inspiration,  are  fewer  and  lonelier  than  they  were. 
Surely  we  cannot  meet  them  often,  and  cannot  command  their 
presence  at  our  need.  But  the  ideals  that  make  them  what  they 
are,  are  always  at  our  service.  History  presents  to  us  the  men 
and  the  models  of  thought  that  made  them. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  saddest  of  men,  yet  unmoved  in  a  fall- 
ing empire  and  amid  the  mad  whirl  of  an  unexplained  universe ; 
Bernhard,  with  the  flaming  intensity  of  his  spirit,  the  com- 
mander of  kings,  the  counsellor  of  pontiffs,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  lowliest  poor ;  Melancthon,  with 
his  beautiful  enthusiasm  for  letters,  writing  Greek  as  easily  as 
his  native  German,  modest,  peace  loving,  yet  firm  in  conviction, 
devoted  to  the  Master  in  an  almost  passionate  love,  the  St. 
John  of  the  stormy  Reformation ;  William  of  Orange,  facing 
with  majestic  endurance,  the  apparently  irresistible  power  that 
swept  the  Netherlands  with  flame  and  sword,  aad  recovering  to 
freedom  the  land  which  his  ancestors  may  literally  be  said  to 
have  plucked  from  the  sea — these  with  their  inspiring  ideals, 
will  come  to  us  when  we  want  them,  and  with  them  the  poets, 
philanthropists,  heroes,  martyrs,  men  and  women  too,  of  whom 
the  world  of  their  time  was  not  worthy,  and  by  whom  the 
world  is  made  better  to-day. 

The  study  of  an  ideal  that  can .  produce  such  characters,  is 
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among  the  most  essential  sources  of  inspiration  proposed  to 
young  minds.  The  importance  of  individual  life  and  effort  is 
magnified  by  it.  Instead  of  lessening,  as  men  sometimes  fancy, 
one  is  continually  reminded  afresh  of  the  power  which  belongs 
to  spiritual  forces,  which  assist  in  animating  and  moulding 
civilization.  We  know  that  it  was  the  Hellenic  spirit,  which  not 
only  wreathed  itself  in  immortal  expression  on  the  choicest 
marbles  and  temples  of  the  world,  in  the  eloquence,  the  tra- 
gedy, the  comedy  and  the  song,  which  have  for  mankind  a 
perennial  charm,  but  this  same  spirit  also  faced  and  fought  the 
Persian,  and  made  the  names  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  shine 
like  stars  in  the  crowded  firmament  of  the  world's  recollections. 
Only  in  the  decadence  of  this  spirit  did  Greece  yield  to  the 
mastery  of  Macedon. 

It  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  created  by  its  ideals,  which 
the  Norman  could  not  extinguish  at  Hastings,  or  trample  into 
the  bloody  gi*ound.  It  was  this  which  outlived  its  invaders, 
conquered  its  conquerors,  and  in  the  end  made  them  to  accept 
its  liberties  and  the  free  spirit  of  its  religion.  It  was  not  by 
William  or  Maurice,  resplendent  as  they  were,  but  it  was  the 
spirit  indestructibly  regnant  among  the  people,  that  saved  the 
Plains  of  Batavia  from  the  furious  ravages  of  Spain. 

The  ideal  of  freedom  to  worship  God  made  men  and  women 
ready  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  for  a  king  in  heaven — made  min- 
isters, not  always  accomplished  in  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
who  read  and  expounded  the  Holy  Word  of  God  in  upper 
rooms,  by  the  light  of  the  flames  in  which  their  brethren  in 
the  faith  were  being  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  surrounding 
squares  below — made  the  common  sailors,  who  would  blow  up 
their  ships,  and  find  a  grave  in  the  deep,  rather  than  see  the 
vessels  which  they  manned  the  prey  of  their  enemies — made 
the  people,  young  and  old,  nobles  and  burghers,  who  would  tear 
away  the  dykes  and  drown  the  land,  before  they  would  accept 
for  themselves  and  their  children  the  domination  of  Philip — 
these  were  they  who  saved  their  country  and  gave  their  leaders 
an  indomitable  power,  snatched  success  from  the  cruel  and 
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haughty  hands  of  what  seemed  an  invincible  invasion.  To  them 
chiefly  the  world  owes  the  immense  advantages  gained  by  that 
straggle  of  eighty  years  for  the  freedom,  prosperity  and  cul- 
ture of  Europe  and  the  world. 

You  see^  therefore,  that  even  in  the  physical  world,  invisible 
and  impalpable  forces  are  those  which  govern.  The  light 
which  no  balance  can  weigh,  and  whose  secrets  remain  undis- 
covered by  men ;  *'  the  lightening,  which  subtly  paces  the 
wires  and  sheds  illumination  on  streets  and  squares,  which  but 
shows  its  effects,  never  itself,  in  the  blazen  edges  of  cloven 
clouds ;  '*  the  cohesive  attraction  which  builds  and  binds  ail  or- 
ganized bodies,  but  which  the  microscope  cannot  discern  ;  the 
inclusive  life  which  no  man  can  analyze,  or  can  even  see,  except 
in  operation;  the  inclusive  and  vast  energy  of  gravitation, 
which  '*  holds  at  once  each  pebble  on  the  beach  and  each  flying 
foam  fleck  driven,^'-— each  and  all  are  invisible  powers. 

The  mind  is  always  expanded  and  liberalized  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  exacting  and  disciplinary  experiences  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  or  who  are  now  struggling  with  life 
in  distant  lands  and  climes.  To^  certain  extent  travel  will  do 
thig.  He  who  has  stood  with  any  thoughtfulness  amid  the  im- 
mensities of  London,  an  empire  in  itself;  or  who  has  looked 
through  the  '^  curious  whirls  of  reminiscence ''  on  the  ancient 
streets  of  Paris  and  its  stately  boulevards ;  who  has  followed 
the  '*  Unter  den  Linden "  of  Berlin,  from  the  Schloss  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate ;  before  whom-Vienna,  Florence  and  Naples 
have  opened  their  treasures;  to  whom  Rome  has  appeared 
across  the  Gampagna — a  city  ascending  out  of  the  past,  but 
with  the  dome  of  later  date  roofing  the  throne  of  its  existing 
empire  of  souls — such  a  man  can  never  be  again  in  mind,  in 
range  of  thought,  in  intellectual  sympathy,  what  he  was  before 
the  broadening  experience.  What  has  wrought  this  change  ? 
Contact  with  the  real  of  to-day?  Only  that,  in  a  degree. 
Rather  we  should  say,  contact  with  the  ideals  of  the  past,  as 
these  confront  you  in  architectural  magnificence,  in  design  and 
detail,  in  the  materialized  ideals  represented  in  bronze  and 
marble,  on  canvas  and  dome. 
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Hero  the  centuries  of  the  past  present  themselves  in  per- 
spective. We  can  learn  here  how  far  removed  from  us  are  the 
initial  influences  that  are  now  only  flowing  into  results,  and  how 
our  life  is  affected  to  this  hour  by  the  creation  of  the  genius  of 
men,  who  live  not  only  in  the  pages  of  history,  but  in  the  in- 
spiring ideals  that  stir  the  depth  of  our  being  and  help  to 
mould  our  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  look 
with  attention  on  this  immense  and  vital  picture  without  being 
consciously  broadened  in  thought  and  expanded  in  mental  power. 

The  pen  and  pencil  of  genius  make  pass  before  us  the  po- 
litical combinations  and  military  collision  which  preceeded  by 
ages  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans ;  or  the  splen- 
did schemes  of  Charlemagne.  What  a  vast  empire  of  thought 
is  evolved  through  the  stir  of  discussion,  the  rush  of  emigration, 
the  competitions  of  industry,  the  crash  of  conflict.  The 
ideal  gives  unity  to  history  and  perpetually  leads  out  of  seem- 
ing discords  into  greater  harmonies. 

By  following  this  revelation,  there  comes  to  you  more  than 
mere  expansion  of  thought.  Each  intellectual  faculty  is  di- 
rectly trained  with  vigorous  force,  and  in  fine  proportions. 
There  is  imparted  to  the  mind  elastic  vigor,  freshness,  and  an 
increasing  faculty  of  perception  in  sight.  The  memory  is  dis- 
ciplined and  trained,  by  keeping  distinctly  in  view  the  dis- 
tant periods  and  epochs  through  which  this  ideal  has  worked  its 
way  in  the  centuries.  The  judgment  by  which  we  separate 
things  that  differ,  and  harmonize  and  associate  things  that 
agree,  by  which  we  extricate  governing  forces,  beneath  the 
phenomena,  and  set  them  in  their  true  relations ;  the  individual 
designs  and  public  aspirations  which  co-operate  in  movements 
of  general  importance — this  noble  faculty  is  especially  trained 
as  it  is  constantly  exercised  in  following  any  true  ideal,  in  the 
course  of  the  world's  history. 

We  have  never  reached  the  secrets  of  history,  till  we  appre- 
hend this.  The  splendid  bloom  of  our  century  plant,  as  rich 
and  brilliant  as  the  continent  can  ever  show,  goes  back  to  hid- 
den roots.     The  proper  study  of  this  subject  will  leave  as  salu- 
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No  direct  miracle  wrought  in  the  tinie  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
shows  more  distinctly  the  might  of  God,  than  do  these  vast 
developments,  in  the  thought  and  will.  Christianity  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  world  historic  fact,  which  meets  and  satisfies  all 
the  legitimate  demands  of  our  nature. 

One  may  see  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  a  veiled  statue,  every 
characteristic  line  of  form  and  face,  visible  beneath  what  seems 
a  thin  film  of  lace  work,  which  itself  however  is  also  wrought  in 
marble.  So  the  very  earth  on  which  we  live,  is  coming  to  show 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  wrought  into  it  from  above,  and  re- 
vealed through  all  the  details  of  its  slowly  yielding  civilization. 
And  the  mind  of  Him  from  whom  sprang  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor  is  supremely  declared  by  the  effect,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  Christendom  than  phil- 
osophy teaches  by  experience.  It  infolds  and  expresses  the 
Christian  ideal,  working  itself  into  partial,  diflScult,  but  pro- 
gressive exhibition,  through  stubborn  opposition,  and  with  a 
power  unyielding  and  undecaying  because  it  is  of  God.  The 
voice  of  the  Master  still  sounds  amid  the  uproar  of  tempests  and 
still  commands  the  final  calm. 

It  discloses  the  silent  touch,  and  the  sweeping  command  of 
the  Divine  ideal.  It  reverbrates  with  echoes  of  superlative 
designs.  A  Christian  college  may  well  hold  it  in  honoring 
esteem^  and  give  it  in  permanence  an  eminent  place  in  the 
philosophy  which  characterizes  its  teachings.  It  is  vital  to  the 
dignity'and  self-poise  of  our  life,  that  we  feel  ourselves  inter- 
knit  with  the  life  of  the  world.  An  unseen  power  has  been 
guiding  events  in  the  fulfillment  of  plans  wide  and  honorable. 
We  recognize  the  instinctive  inheritance  we  enjoy  as  the  result" 
of  efforts  and  struggles  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We 
want  to  eagerly  prosecute  the  same  lines  of  effort,  splendid  en- 
thusiasm and  laborious  lives  of  a  Ranch,  a  Harbaugh,  a  Nevin, 
our  honored  and  sainted  dead,  and  those  yet  with  us,  illustrious 
ftnd  inspiriting  teachers,  who  have  earned  and  will  keep  their 
places  in  that  republic  of  letters,  from  which  fame  must  always 
take  grace  and  renown. 


VI. 
CHURCH  UNITY. 

BT  ESY.  SAM UBL  Z.   BBAM,  BJ). 

Thirb  18  a  eerUun  charaeteristic  rerealed  in  ererj  period  of 
human  history,  aptly  denominated  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
which  makes  itself  felt  as  a  molding  power  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  precisely  the  same  thing  in  any 
two  snccessiTe  periods,  but  changes  with  the  external  conditions 
of  life — for  the  better  where  civilisation  is  normally  adrancing, 
but  for  the  worse  where  civilisation  is  retrograding.  In  the 
past,  when  different  peoples  were  isolated  and  had  little  com- 
munication with  each  other,  the  spirit  of  the  age  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  different  nations  and  tribes,  during 
the  same  period.  That  is,  the  same  tendency  has  never  been 
universal  because  of  unequal  degrees  of  civilisation  and  moral 
advancement.  But  in  these  latest  times,  since  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  have  been  brought  nearer  together,  and  the  higher 
civilisations  are  making  themselves  felt  among  the  undeveloped 
peoples,  this  spirit  is  becoming  more  uniform  throughout  the 
world.  Of  course  we  mean  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  begun  to  move  in  the  general  current  of  history.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  specify  the  particular  tendency  revealed  in  each 
period,  even  if  we  had  suflBcient  knowledge  of  history  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing.  It  may  be 
proper  to  say,  however,  that  often  the  spirit  or  tendency  of  an 
age  becomes  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  preceded  it, 
although  it  is  the  result  of  the  same  impulse,  according  to  the 
law  by  which  the  pendulum  swings  from  one  extreme  of  the 
arc  to  the  other.  The  forces  liberated  at  the  Reformation 
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period,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  be  centrifugal  in  their 
tendencies,  and  these  having  now  in  great  measure  reached 
their  limit,  a  centripetal  motion  has  begun. 

The  spirit  of  this  age  is  that  of  Socialism,  It  manifests 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  produces  effects,  either  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  purpose  toward  which  its  influence  is  directed. 
For  while  men  are  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  they  can,  and  do,  still  exert  an  influence  upon  its 
development,  either  for  good  or  evil.  This  twofold  application 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  plainly  seen  by  all  who  care- 
fully watch  the  developments  of  every-day  life,  as  chronicled  by 
the  press,  which  diligently  records  the  history  of  the  world  from 
day  to  day. 

As  illustrative  of  the  wrong  application  of  this  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  need  only  observe  how  those,  whose  interests  are  simi- 
lar unite  or  combine  in  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  against 
all  others  whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  in  conflict'  with 
theirs.  In  this  form  of  its  development  the  advantage  it  brings 
to  one  organization  becomes  a  disadvantage  to  another.  It  is 
a  union  that  violates  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  by  prostituting 
it  to  purely  selfish  purposes.  It  alienates  all  who  are  not  in  the 
particular  union ;  and  in  the  end  it  creates  dissension  and  dis- 
integration in  its  own  ranks,  Accordingly  it  needs  no  great 
prophetic  powers  to  foresee  that,  eventually,  all  such  combina- 
tions will  break  down,  simply  because  they  have  misappre- 
hended the  genuine  spirit  of  the  age,  and  made  an  abnormal 
appplication  of  its  principle  to  a  purely  selfish  purpose.  One 
sad  illustration  of  this  misapprehension  and  abuse  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  secret  order  known  as  the  ''  Knights  of  Labor." 
There  are  many  other  orders  of  a  similar  character  and  ten- 
dency, whose  conduct,  however,  has  not  been  so  notoriously 
bad,  nor  their  evil  purposes  pushed  defiantly  to  such  extremes. 

From  such  combinations  little  else  can  be  expected  but 
disaster. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  spirit 
of  an  age,  however  good  per  ae,  may  be  prostituted  to  evil 
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alliance  for  offence  and  defence,  may  be  formed  by  several  govern- 
ments, to  preserve  what  they  call  the  '*  Balance  of  Power," 
But  a  general  union  of  all  the  powers,  and  a  disarmament  of 
their  military  forces,  can  never  take  place,  while  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  monarchs  aspire  to  the  possession  of  larger  terri- 
tories abroad,  or  the  extension  of  their  despotic  powers  at  home. 
And  yet  even  there,  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the 
people,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  beginning  to  assert  itself,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  commands  the  respect  and  attention  of 
monarchs  and  their  parliaments.  There  is  at  least  one  example, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  have  compelled  a  recogni- 
tion from  even  the  warlike  States  of  Europe.  We  refer  to  the 
^*  Congo  Free  State,''  in  far  off  Africa,  which  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  have  obligated  themselves  to  unite  in  protecting  from 
the  rapacity  of  any  and  all  invaders. 

This  tendency,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which,  in  some  degree, 
is  thus  recognized  in  the  political  and  social  world,  appears  in 
a  higher  sense  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  church  itself,  that  has  taken  hold 
of  the  world,  and  is  leading  mankind  to  recognize  the  solidarity 
of  the  race  in  its  natural  relations,  and  to  seek  a  realization  of 
such  solidarity,  in  its  political  and  social  concerns.  It  is  cer- 
tainly evident,  to  every  diligent  student  of  history,  that  the 
church  has  wielded  an  immense  influence  on  the  development  of 
national  life,  ever  since  it  secured  the  controlling  influence  in 
the  Roman  empire.  And  what,  now  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of 
this  wonderful  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  molding  and  guiding  power,  which  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Christian  church,  in  all  lands  where  it  has  been 
established,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  in  lands  not  immediately 
controlled  by  its  influence.  Those  assemblages  of  the  nations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  exposition  of  the  products  of  industry,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  commercial  interests,  may  have  been  intended 
for  political  and  commercial  ends  only,  as  far  as  the  actors  are 
concerned.     But  who  does  not  see  the  part  they  play,  in  real- 
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iziDg  the  natural  affinity  of  the  races,  and  in  creating  the  desire 
for  cementing  that  kinship,  by  means  of  friendly  intercourse? 
And  again,  i?ho  will  venture  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
Christian  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  have  not  been  the  most 
potent  agents  in  rousing  the  sleeping  energies  of  upcivilized 
peoples,  and  in  bringing  them  to  recognize  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  peoples  in  Christian  lands,  and,  thereby,  in  creating  in 
them  the  desire  to  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  political  and  social 
life,  and  in  some  cases,  also,  of  religious  life.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
that  without  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  nations  would  be 
as  far  apart  now  as  ever,  and,  perhaps,  strengthening  the  bar- 
riers and  widening  the  breaches,  so  that  little  hope  might  be 
entertained,  of  their  ever  uniting  for  any  purpose  except,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  by  compulsion,  under  the  superior  brute 
force  of  some  military  power,  like  that  of  Macedon  or  Rome. 

But  before  the  church  can  completely  bring  mankind  uni- 
versally to  appreciate  the  supreme  advantage  of  a  union  of 
social,  political,  and  commercial  relations,  and  so,  to  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  good  of  all,  she  must  perfect  and 
carry  out  this  divine  principle  in  her  own  organization  and  in 
her  own  methods  of  work.  She  must  realize,  in  its  fullest 
measure,  the  meaning  and  the  advantage  of  ecclesiastical  unity, 
throughout  all  her  borders,  and  in  all  her  efforts  at  reclaiming 
and  saving  sinful  men.  Her  want  of  unity,  the  result  of  hu- 
man infirmities  and  prejudices,  consequent  upon  sin,  has  sadly 
retarded  her  progress  in  evangelizing  the  world,  and  in  elevat- 
ing men  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  human  brotherhood.  Schism 
and  sectarianism,  with  their  concomitant  evils,  have  scattered 
her  forces  into  small  detachments,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  weakened  her  hands,  and  made  her  best  efforts  only 
partially  effective,  in  subduing  the  world  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  And  although  the  best  of  her  members  have  sought^ 
and  labored  and  prayed,  for  unity  and  harmony,  the  majority 
seem  to  have  practically  favored  separatism;  and  sects,  large  and 
small,  have  each  gone  in  their  own  way,  working  for  their  own 
separate  interests,  besides  often,  openly  and  publicly,  seeking 
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the  ruin  of  others,  in  order  to  gain  the  greater  advantage  for 
themselves.  This  was  done  on  the  Pharisaic  principle — ^'  I  am 
better  than  thou/' — and'  it  is  the  same  principle  on  which  most 
of  the  secret  or4ers  of  the  day  are  founded. 

Some  special  doctrine,  or  practice,  or  method,  perhaps  of 
little  account  in  itself,  was  made  the  Shibboleth ;  and  all  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  pronounce  it  as  they  did,  were  con- 
demned, anathematized,  unchurched,  and  cast  out  as  evil,  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  recognition  among 
the  children  of  God  ! 

Not  to  refer  back  beyond  the  Reformation  period,  we  find  in 
Protestantism,  enough  to  sadden  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  that  have  thus  been 
endangered ;  and  especially  any  one  whose  heart  has  felt  that 
divine  charity,  that  can  embrace  the  children  of  God,  wherever 
found,  as  true  and  legitimate  brethren. 

In  some  instances  a  form  of  government  is  made  paramount, 
as  episcopacy  at  one  extreme,  and  congregational  independency 
at  the  other. 

Another  time  the  mode  of  baptism  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
schism.  In  some,  election  and  reprobation  have  figured  con- 
spicuously. 

Or  again,  conversion,  after  a  certain  method,  was  made  su- 
perior to  a  life  of  obedience  and  faith,  while  the  efScacy  of  the 
holy  sacraments  was  either  ignored  altogether,  or  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  Romish  superstition.  Each  has  its  confession  of 
faith,  written  or  unwritten  (though  some  deny  having  any  creed 
at  all  except  the  New  Testament)  to  which  it  demands  the  as- 
sent of  every  one,  on  pain  of  eternal  condemnation. 

Happily  what  we  have  just  written  describes  a  state  of 
things  which  is  passing  away,  at  least,  iu  most  Christian  denom- 
inations. Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  bigoted  sect  clings  tena- 
ciously to  its  ^*  Shibboleth ; "  but  eventually  all  must  fall  in  with 
the  grand  movements  of  the  age,  or  come  to  an  iuglorious  end. 

Old  prejudices  are  dying  out.  Old  confessions,  especially  in 
their  controversial  features,  are  becoming  obsolete,  or  subjected 
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to  revision.  The  serious-minded  members  of  the  church  are 
sighing  for  the  ''  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace," 
and  are  anxiously  looking  round  for  some  means,  or  method,  by 
which  the  churches  may  be  united,  so  as  to  for^i  one  undivided 
host,  in  order  to  confront  the  common  foe  with  unbroken  ranks, 
and  so  be  able  to  subdue  the  world  for  Christ.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  our  Saviour's  great  high  priestly  prayer,  is  surely  mov- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  His  followers,  in  all  the  churches,  gently, 
but  surely,  impelling  them  towards  that  unity,  which  alone  can 
meet  the  enemy  with  any  assurance  of  victory,  and  without  the 
reproach,  so  often  urged  against  us,  that  the  churches  are  at 
war  among  themselves. 

Such,  evidently,  is  the  tendancy  of  the  times  in  religioun 
affairs.  There  is  an  irresistible  influence  drawing  God's  people 
together,  or  at  least,  compelling  them  to  see  the  evils  of  separa- 
tion into  sects,  and  in  view  of  them,  to  seek  a  remedy. 

But  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  such  union?  On  what  com- 
mon ground  can  all  denominations  stand,  in  order  to  secure  an 
honorable  and  lasting  unity,  such  as  men  can  respect,  and  God 
approve  ? 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  such,  needM  no 
reconstruction.  It  is,  indeed,  "face  to  face  with  all  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  and  with  them  all  the  speculative  systems 
constructed  by  the  philosophy  of  religion."  But  the  test  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  whether  it  is  the  supreme  or  absolute  re- 
ligion for  all  mankind,  or  only  co-ordinate  with  others,  is  not  to 
be  met  by  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity.  The  learned  Dr. 
Briggs  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  '*  The  Christian  religion  is  in 
course  of  reconstruction."  It  is  only  the  outward  forms  that 
must  be  changed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Chris- 
tianity, like  its  Lord,  is  ^'  the  same,  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
forever."  Human  nature  is  the  same  that  it  was  from  the 
beginning,  only  varying  in  external  conditions.  And  so,  the 
religion  that  is  to  save  mankind,  must  be  unchangeable,  only  vary- 
ing in  outward  application  and  methods,  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  men,  in  the  successive  periods  of  human  history. 
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No  new  creed  is  needed:  no  reconstruction ,  no  re  vision.  The 
Christian  creed,  if  ever  true,  is  always  true,  and  can  not,  by 
human  wisdom,  be  improved.  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  universally  accepted  as  true 
summaries  of  Christian  doctrine,  containing  all  that  is  assential 
to  salvation,  and  rejecting  all  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  most  enlightened  Christian  faith.  Only  de- 
nominational and  sectarian  confessions  are  growing  old.  They 
almost  universally  need  reconstruction  or  revision,  and  in  some 
cases,  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf,  as  '^relics  of  a  by-gone  age." 
Whatever  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past  we  may  well  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude.  But  the  church  has  outgrown  them. 
The  revelations  in  science,  the  revolutions  in  philosophy,  the 
satisfactory  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  discoveries 
among  the  tombs,  temples,  palaces  and  catacombs,  of  prehistoric 
peoples,  have  placed  the  present  generation  so  far  in  advance 
of  any  preceding  age,  that  nothing  short  of  a  general  recon- 
struction of  all  that  pertains  to  morals  and  religion  outwardly, 
-will  answer  to  the  demands  in  the  case.  Any  sect  or  individ- 
ual, who  tenaciously  clings  to  the  old  confessions,  as  if  they 
contained  the  last  word  of  doctrine,  or  as  if  they  included 
the  whole  truth^  and  rejected  all  error,  is  simply  behind  the 
age.  Such  sect  or  person  must  be  waked  up,  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  a  new  life,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  advancement 
of  the  times,  or  die  of  spiritual  decrepitude. 

No  confession  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  any  succeeding  period,  can  stand  the  test,  to  which  all 
such  confessions  are  now,  or  shortly  will  be  subjected.  Even 
our  own  dear,  and  honored  Heidelberg  Catechism,  to  us  the  be^t 
and  truest  of  all,  will  need  to  be  expurgated,  before  it  can  be 
completely  accepted  in  its  entirety,  as  a  perfect  expression  of 
Christian  doctrines.  But  if  this  gentle  dove,  with  its  olive 
branch  of  peace,  will  need  such  handling,  what  must  be  ex- 
pected for  those  that  are  found  bristling,  from  preface  to  finis, 
with  controversy  and  anathema ;  or  those  whose  very  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  the  quicksands  of  error  ?  All  are  in  the  cru- 
35 
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cible  of  advanced  learning,  advanced  criticism  and  advanced 
philosophy,  sanctified  by  the  advanced  faith  of  the  age.  And 
from  this  crucible  they  mast  come,  if  at  all,  expurgated,  puri- 
fied, possibly  unified,  and  adapted  to  the  faith^  not  of  a  sect, 
but  of  the  church  universal.  Old  eifcte  systems  must  give  way ; 
one-sided  philosophies,  and  partial,  speculative  theologies,  must 
alike  be  regenerated  or  perish. 

Until  Christians  realize  the  force  of  all  this,  more  or  less 
fully,  they  will  stand  apvrt  in  antagonism.  The  mass  of 
Christians  cannot  be  organized  in  one  all-embracing  communion, 
till  these  barriers  are  broken  down,  and  to  some  extent  taken 
out  of  the  way. 

But  will  there,  can  there,  be  only  one  all-embracing  com- 
munion, and  one  confession,  to  which  all  will  subscribe?  The 
answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  John 
10:16,  yeuTJaevac  /lia  Tcoe/iUJj  el7  noe/x^u.  And  yet  men's  minds 
cannot  be  forced  to  see  all  things  exactly  alike.  On  many  things 
there  will  always  be  difierent  opinions,  which,  however,  will  not 
necessarily  afiect  the  standing  of  individual  members  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  with  essentially  the  same  creed, 
Christians  will  be  able  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  their 
brethren.  The  gentle  Spirit  of  the  Master  will  lead  them  to 
acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren,  children  of  the  same 
heavenly  Father,  and  joint  heirs  of  the  same  blessed  inheritance. 
Following  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  individual  theories  about  certain  doctrines,  where 
there  is  room  for  different  opinions,  will  not  alienate  believers. 
Faith  in  the  atonement  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  divergent  theories  about  the  doctrine.  So 
when  the  holy  sacraments  are  held  in  honor,  as  actual  channels 
or  means  of  grace,  theories  concerning  their  exact  manner  of 
conferring  grace  upon  the  believer,  cannot  mar  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  church.  Baptism,  in  its  essential  character, 
will  not  be  affected  by  opinions  about  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration, so  long  as  it  is  believed  to  be  *^  the  washing  of  regener- 
ation," and  the  '^  sacrament  of  responsibility/' 
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And  80  again,  while  the  holy  communion  is  regarded  as  ^^  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Christian  worship/'  and  the. 
means  by  which  our  souls  are  nourished  on  the  life-giving 
power  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christy  no  theory  of  the  mode 
of  Christ^s  presence  in  the  sacramental  transaction,  need  dis- 
turb the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  church.  The  spiritual 
nourishment  of  this  blessed  feast  of  redeeming  love,  cannot  be 
seriously  affected  by  any  personal  differences  of  opinion  that 
may  be  held  concerning  the  mystery,  which  ne  one  can  pretend 
to  solve  or  explain. 

The  Anglican  theory  of  a  historic  Episcopate,  the  Congrega- 
tional theory  of  Independency,  or  the  Reformed  theory  of 
Vresbyterianism,  will  not  be  held  exclusively  as  the  only  true 
and  legitimate  form  of  church  government.  Each  will  be 
valued  according  to  its  own  peculiar  merits,  and  a  form  of 
government  embracing  the  excellencies  of  each,  and  rejecting 
the  errors  of  all,  will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  the  united 
church  of  the  future. 

It  is  clear  to  the  minds  of  many  Christians  already,  that  no 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  has  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
catholic,  to  unite  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

On  the  contrary,  all  of  them  have  proved  defective  in  many 
particulars ;  those  claiming  for  themselves  the  very  highest 
merits,  generally  exhibiting  the  most  glaring  defects.  The  great 
defect  of  Episcopacy  is  its  exclusiveness,  by  which  all  other 
churches  are  turned  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God, 
because  they  lack  the  essential  feature  of  an  ordained  min- 
istry. The  chief  defect  of  Congregationalism  is  its  laxity, 
which  seems  to  open  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  isms,  having  no 
authority  to  check  the  vagaries  of  lawless  individuals.  To  this 
is  added  its  low  view  of  the  church,  together  with  its  almost 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  sacraments,  as  empty  forms, 
which  may  be  used  or  ignored,  almost  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
individual,  without  much  benefit  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
little  loss  on  the  other.  But  what  of  Presbyterianism  ?  Well, 
to  us,  it  appears  less  defective  than  the  others.     But  still,  may 
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we  not  say,  that  in  some  respects  it  is  a  little  nnwielaj,  lacking 
•an  efTective  head.  The  Synod,  or  the  Assembly,  supplies  this 
place,  indeed.  But  in  a  very  large  denomination  such  a  head 
becomes  too  large  (in  numbers).  And  we  know  that  a  head 
that  is  too  large,  is  not  much  better  than  one  that  is  too  small. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  external  unity  in  ^he  church, 
was  reached  under  the  papacy  during  the  middle  ages.  But 
that  was  despotic,  and  secured  for  a  limited  period  only  a  com- 
pulsory uniformity,  which  ended  in  a  general  disruption  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  And  this  made  way  for  the  wild  fanatical 
sectarianism  which  aftewards  became  the  bane  and  scourge  of 
Protestantism. 

Popery,  therefore,  though  it  exercised  a  mighty  power  in 
subduing  the  barbarians  of  medieval  Europe  to  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  bringing  them  under  Christian  discipline,  has,  never- 
theless, proved  a  failure  as  regards  church  unity. 

Hence  we  cannot  look,  with  any  confidence,  to  popery,  or  any 
other  form  of  church  government  exclusively,  as  a  bond  of  union. 

As  there  is  really  no  Jure  divino  form  of  government  for  the 
church, It  is  not  reasonable  to  think  of  binding  all  its  members 
rigidly  aijd  exclusively  to  any  one  of  the  present  forms. 

According  to  the  New  Testament  a  bishop  and  an  elder  are 
identical ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  united  church  of  the  future 
will  recognize  a  parity  among  its  ministers.  Bishops,  or  over- 
seers, or  superintendents,  may  be  elected  or  appointed  by  their 
brethren,  to  preside  over  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  business  of  church  government.  But  such  officers  will  be 
only  primi  inter  pareSy  having  no  higher  rank  or  functions 
than  any  other  recognized  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  the  forms  of  church  goverment  now 
in  vogue,  have  grown  out  of  certain  germinal  principles  de- 
veloped during  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Apostolic  church. 
The  primacy  of  Peter,  the  Episcopal  character  of  the  Apoa- 
tolatc,  the  Presbyterate  of  the  clergy  generally,  and  withal, 
the  congregational  or  independent  attitude  of  the  churches,  are 
clearly  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  church. 
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as  any  one  can  verify,  if  he  studies  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
for  information  on  the  subject.  But  in  the  progress  of  history. 
these  germinal  principles  have  grown  into  separate,  exclusive, 
and,  alas !  hostile  forms  of  government,  each,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  claiming  for  itself 
a  jure  divino  priority  over  all  the  rest.  And,  with  some  of  them, 
the  wrong  is  unconsciously  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  the  de- 
claration that  the  others  are  '^  irregular  but  valid !  **  in  their 
acts.  The  principles,  from  which  all  present  forms  of  church 
government  are  abnormal  evolutions,  must  be  reunited,  with 
these  contradictory  and  divergent  elements  eliminated,  in  order 
that  the  church  of  the  future  may  have  a  form  of  government 
embracing  all  that  is  excellent,  without  the  defects,  in  these 
several  ecclesiastical  polities.  Such  a  form  of  government, 
iirhile  thus  embracing  all  others,  will  culminate  or  reach  its 
highest  powers  and  functions  in  an  ecumenical  council. 

Such  unity,  we  do  not  think,  will  necessarily  absorb  or 
swallow  up  all  denominations,  so  that  their  identity  will  be' 
lost.  Those  most  nearly  allied  in  polity  and  cultus  will  doubt- 
less unite,  eithec  organically  or  in  a  federal  union,  like  that 
about  to  be  consummated  by  the  two  churches  of  the.  Heidel- 
berg Catechism.  But  each  will  be  represented  in  the  ecumen- 
ical council,  and  all  will  be  recognized  by  it,  as  essential  and 
integral  factors  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  And 
while  there  need  not  be  an  entire  obliteration  of  denomina- 
tional lines  and  ties,  there  will  be  a  mutual  regard  on  all  sides, 
and  little  or  no  trespassing  on  preoccupied  territdry  will  be 
Buffered  or  tolerated,  or  even  attempted. 

The  only  solid  basis  of  Church  unity,  in  this  character,  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  exercise  of  a  genuine  Christian  charity.  Given 
a  universal  creed,  universally  adopted,  such  as  we  already  hap- 
pily have  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  only  thing  necessary  be- 
sides, will  be  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  and  an  honest  practice  of  its  heavenly  precepts. 
Outward  rules  there  must  and  will  be,  of  course,  but  these  can 
avail  nothing,  unless  sustained  by  the  constraining  love  of  Christ. 
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With  this  greatest  of  the  Christian  graces,  indited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  dominant  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  they  will  be 
able  to  differ  in  their  intellectual  apprehension  of  things,  non- 
essential without  injury  to  themselves  personally,  or  detriment 
to  the  peace  of  the  church.  Perhaps  chief  among  the  difiBculties 
in  the  way  of  unity  in  the  past  were  jealousy  and  mutual  dis- 
trust, as  the  history  of  most  union  efforts  discloses.  Hence 
their  failure.  But  better  counsels  coming  now  to  prevail,  those 
evil  characteristics,  which  have  caused  and  sustained  the  distrac- 
tions of  Christendom  in  the  past  will  be  given  up  to  higher  prin- 
ciples, and  those  things  revealed  in  the  word  of  God  as  essential 
to  salvation,  will  alone  be  made  the  test  of  true  disci  pleship. 

When  we  have  once  grown  to  the  stature  of  manhood  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  have  come  to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bojsd  of  peace,  the  unity  of  the  church  will  no  longer  be  delayed 
by  higgling  about  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  on  the  other.  It  will  no  longer 
be  a  question  how  much  each  of  the  contracting  churches  is 
willing  to  lose,  or  how  much  it  will  gain  in  the  transaction.  No 
such  commercial  business  will  enter  into  the  negotiation.  But 
each  denomination  will  cast  in  its  lot  with  all  the  rest,  hoping 
by  such  self-renunciation  to  add  new  strength  to  the  united 
church,  for  the  final  struggle  with  the  common  foe,  and  thus  to 
help  in  the  very  best  and  most  eff'ective  way  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  the  world,  and  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  glorious  work  of  the  worlds  evangelization* 
If  the  churches  can  enter  into  such  a  united  effort,  with  such  a 
universal  aim,  they  will  be  able  to  direct  and  control  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  so  as  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  evilly  dis- 
posed, prevent  much  of  the  harm  now  threatened  by  its  misdi- 
rection, and  contribute  finally  to  the  unification  of  mankind  into 
a  universal  brotherhood,  acknowledging  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  universal  Ruler  among  the  nations.  And  this  is  the  ultimate 
of  Christ  in  establishing  the  church,  Happy  will  he  be  who  «m- 
tributes  his  mite  towards  such  a  glorious  consummation. 


VII. 
ANGELS. 

BT   REV.   D.  F.  BRBNDLBy  D.D. 

The  study  of  the  angels  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting subjects  of  the  Bible;  one  in  which  all  Christians, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  deeply  interested. 
The  doctrine  of  angels  as  represented  in  Scripture  is  rather 
obscure  and  attended  with  many  difficulties,  because  the  Bible 
does  not  give,  nor  pretend  to  give  us  a  clear,  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  their  creation,  probation,  integrity  or  fall ;  neither 
does  it  fully  explain  their  duties,  office  or  employment.  That 
they  were  originally  created  good,  cannot  be  questioned,  inas- 
much as  all  things  emanating  from  God  are  good,  and  were  by 
Him  so  pronounced,  though  we  find  them  now  of  two  different 
natures  or  qualities,  the  one  good  and  holy,  the  other  wicked 
and  malicious.  Yet  with  all  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
subject,  it  may  still  be  interesting  to  collect  together  some  facts 
in  reference  to  their  existence,  their  nature,  their  character, 
and  their  duties,  and  see  what  they  presuppose,  and  show  how 
these  celestial  beings  are  employed  in  the  affairs  of  God's  prov^ 
idence  among  the  children  of  men. 

The  name  of  angels  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  aggeloSj 
meaning  a  messenger,  or  one  sent.  This  name  does  not  so  much 
refer  to  the  nature,  as  to  the  office  of  these  created  beings. 
That  there  is  such  a  higher  order  of  existences  is  not  only  proven 
from  the  Bible,  but  it  also  rests  upon  the  outward  testimony, 
and  the  general  belief  of  all  nations,  both  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent time.  All  nations  have  had,  and  still  have  some  conception  of 
demons,   and  have  made  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
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detnons.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  disembodied  spirits. 
The  Bible  makes  a  distinction  between  daimonia  and  aggelai. 
When  the  word  aggdot  is  used,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  spirits  of  deceased  men,  but  spirits  of  a  higher  order 
of  existence.  We  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  the  doctrine  of 
angels  rests  upon  the  outward  testimony  of  tiations,  though 
there  has  been  a  tendency  among  all  nations  to  assert  their 
existence.  Yet  the  belief  in  angels  has  some  ground  beyond 
the  Bible,  and  this  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  also  some,  who^  like  the  Sadducees  of  old,  deny  the 
existence  of  angels,  and  affirm  that  good  angels  (signify  good 
thoughts,  and  bad  angels  sinful  thoughts. 

The  Mussulmen  belieye  them  of  difl^erent  orders  or  degrees, 
and  to  be  destined  for  different  employments  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  They  attribute  exceedingly  great  power  to  the  angel 
Gabriel,  as,  that  he  is  able  to  descend  in  the  space  of  one  hour 
from  heaven  to  earth;  to  overthrow  a  mountain  with  a  single 
feather  of  his  wing.  The  angel  Asraei,  they  suppose,  is  appointed 
to  take  the  souls  of  such  as  die ;  and  another  angel,  named 
Esraphil,  they  tell  us,  stands  with  a  trumpet  ready  in  his  mouth 
to  proclaim  the  day  of  Judgment. 

Others  again  contend  that  they  are  not  permanent  substances, 
but  mere  spectres  or  emanations  passing  out  of  God,  which  He 
draws  back  into  Himself  again,  they  disappearing  like  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  All  such  fanciful  theories  are  in  conflict  with 
^he^general  idea  of  creation  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  and 
unworthy  of  any  serious  consideration. 

We  propose  to  examine : 

I.  The  Nature  and  Substance  of  Angels. 

II.  Their  Mission  and  Labor. 

In  reference  to  the  time  of  their  creation,  the  opinions  of 
men  are  various.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  created  on 
the  first  day  of  our  world  creation  ;  others  in  a  time  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  world.  If  we  regard  creation  as  a  single 
whole,  then  angels  must  be  regarded  as  comprehended  in  the 
universe.    And  to  one  who  has  a  proper  apprehension  of  the 
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constitution  of  the  world,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  could  apostatize  independently  of  one  another.  But 
if  we  allow  them  a  probation,  and  a  history,  as  we  are  bound  to 
do,  this  implies  some  sort  of  inward  connection  among  them- 
selves. This  would  also  imply  that  they  have  some  kind  of 
bodies, — spiritual  bodies.  In  fact  being  created  beings  neces- 
sarily implies  that  angels  consist  of  matter  as  well  as  spirit 
which  animates  matter. 

That  angels  are  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  does  not  prove  them 
to  be  spirit  alone,  because  all  gases  and  vapors  are  equally  in- 
visible to  human  eyes  and  yet  are  as  much  matter  as  the  solid 
stones,  wood  or  flesh.  These  ethereal  angelic  bodies  must  be 
somewhat  similar  to  our  resurrection  bodies,  which  can  pass 
through  where  air  can  penetrate.  This  is  clearly  manifest  by 
the  resurrection  body  of  Christ,  who  came  to  His  disciples  when 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  departed  again  the  same  way. 

T  at  the  angels  as  well  as  men,  have  been  created,  and  belong  to 
the  universe,  and  receive  all  their  blessing  from  God,  seems  to 
be  clearly  stated  in  Col.  1 :  16-17,  where  it  says,  "  For  by  Him 
were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earthy 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and 
for  him :  And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things 
consist.'' 

If  the  angels  are  the  sons  of  God,  He  must  have  made  them 
in  the  likeness  of  Himself.  They  must  then  bear  His  image,  aa^ 
well  as  man,  and  they  were  no  doubt  created  in  that  image^ 
with  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Not  absolutely,  but 
relatively  ^ood,  which  seems  also  to  be  clearly  stated  in^  Jude, 
who  informs  us  that  some  of  them  ''  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  left  their  own  habitation."  That  the  commencement  of  the 
angelic  life,  as  well  as  the  human,  was  a  probationary  state,  does 
not  admit  of  a  single  doubt.  What  that  temptation  may  have 
been,  which  influenced  some  to  sin  against  God,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  This  temptation  was  no  doubt  common  to  all.  That 
some  resisted  the  temptation,  while  others  yielded,  implies  the 
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posibility  of  all,  either  to  fall  or  to  remain  firm  and  faitbfaL 
That  sin  should  originate  in  heaven  is  a  mystery  which  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  unravel.  But  that  the  fallen  angels  were 
active  in  tempting  man  in  Paradise  is  proven  from  the  record 
of  Adam's  fall.  It  would  seem  then  that  they  existed  some 
time^  at  least,  before  our  Solar  system  came  into  view :  and 
Scripture  seems  to  favor  this  .opinion.  To  Job,  God  says : 
"  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ? — 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'*  Nearly  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible  speak  more  or  less  of  angels.  The  only  booka 
which  are  entirely  silent  about  angels,  areNehemiah,  Esther,  the 
Epistles  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  their  number  is  very  large.  Our 
Saviour  says,  that  His  heavenly  Father  could  have  given  Him 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels ;  that  is  more  than  seventy- 
two  thousand.  Other  parts  of  Scripture  make  their  number 
still  larger.  In  Daniel  7:  10,  they  are  represented  as  more 
than  one  hundred  millions.  Though,  we  cannot  form  any  true 
computation  of  their  number,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  very 
large. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  angels  in  some  mysterious  and 
spiritual  way  are  closely  connected  with  our  world.  Their 
commission,  however,  may  not  be  limited  to  this  world,  but 
probably  extends  to  other  regions  of  the  universe,  as  this  world 
appears  to  be  only  a  little  speck  of  the  mighty  fabric  of  those 
vast  and  innumerable  worlds  which  form  the  great  pyramid  of 
God's  mighty  universe. 

Some  have  regarded  them  as  pure  spiritual  existences  from 
their  beginning,  some  of  whom  have  fallen,  while  others  have 
remained  as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  It  is,  however, 
difiScult  to  regard  them  as  mere  spiritual  existences,  or  as  be- 
ings, who  were  positively  holy  from  the  start.  Because  holi- 
ness must  be  the  product  of  the  creature  putting  forth  an  action 
of  its  own,  however  much  this  may  be  assisted  by  God.  This  is 
the  form  or  manner  in  which  our  human  life  is  developed ;  and 
when  we  conceive  of  angelic  beings,  we  cannot  help  supposing 
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that  their  life  is  substantially  the  same  as  ours.  This  being 
true,  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  they  were 
created  in  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  our  o:wn  and  had  to 
pass  through  a  process  of  development,  or  probation  which 
finally  resulted  in  their  present  independent  spiritual  condition. 
There  would  have  been  neither  for  men  nor  angels  a  possibility 
of  falling^  if  their  previous  condition  had  been  one  of  positive 
developed  holiness  already  fixed.  It  seems  then  that  their 
original  condition  required  them  as  well  as  man,  to  make  an 
election  either  on  the  side  of  the  good,  or  on  the  side  of  the 
evil.  A  lack  of  such  positive  afiSrmationon  the  side  of  holiness, 
by  the  creature  putting  forth  an  action  of  his  own,  would  seem 
to  account,  not  only  for  the  fall  of  man,  but  also  for  the  fall  of 
the  angels,  who  kept  not  their  first  estate. 

The  Bible  does  not  say  that  they  were  all  created  at  once,  oi; 
that  some  are  older  than  others.  But  it  seems  that  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  is  not  generic,  and  that  they  were  not 
born  from  an  angelic  parentage ;  but  directly  from  their  com- 
mon heavenly  Father,  and  for  this  reason  may  be  called  the 
'^  Sons  of  God,^'  and  held  together  as  one  family  by  a  confmon 
life  and  a  common  love.  Though  their  relation  is  not  generic, 
yet  their  relation  is  organic.  We  cannot  conceive  that  each 
one  stood  by  himself.  Such  a  mechanical  idea  would  destroy  the 
idea  of  an  organic  union  and  would  also  destroy  the  idea  of 
unity  in  creation. 

As  there  are  evidently  lower  and  higher  ordej'S  of  angels, 
we  may  suppose  that  their  general  society  is  governed  by  dif- 
ferent hierarchs,  all  under  the  supreme  control  of  Christ,  ^^  who 
is  head  over  all  things."  The  holy  angels  are  represented  in 
the  Bible  as  composing  a  sort  of  heavenly  court,  unceasingly 
active  in  glorifying  God's  name  and  accomplishing  His  will. 
It  is  only  upon  this  supposition  that  we  can  at  all  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  two  classes  of  angels  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
**  the  good  and  the  bad.^' 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  angels  were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
world  before  ours,  which  had  come  to  an  end  of  its  probation. 
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May  not  their  condition  now  be  analogous  to  what  ours  will  be 
after  we  leave  this  world  ?  Such  a  view  of  a  probation  pre- 
supposes a  history,  and  this  implies  some  sort  of  inward  con- 
nection among  themselves^  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain what  this  is.  This  again  implies  some  kind  of  bodies, 
spiritual  bodies,  or  bodies  of  some  sort. 

Again,  good  angels  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  world  that  did  not  fall,  and  wicked  angels  inhabi- 
tants of  a  world  that  fell.  This  is  only  conjecture,  how  much 
truth  this  supposition  contains  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

Angels  are  beings,  who  are  spiritual.  Their  relation  to  mat- 
ter is  certainly  different  from  ours,  but  it  may  be  the  same  as 
ours  to  come.  They  can  doubtless,  if  need  be,  assume  at  any 
time  a  human  form,  and  make  themselves  visible.  In  the  past 
they  frequently  appeared  among  the  children  of  men  in  human 
forms,  eating  and  conversing  with  them,  and  making  known 
unto  them  their  divine  commission.  Angels  appeared  unto 
Abraham  who  *'  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door  and  bowed 
himself  down  towards  the  ground,  gave  them  to  eat ;"  when 
the^  revealed  unto  him  that  they  were  sent  to  destroy  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

Thobgh  in  the  past  they  frequently  appeared  in  human  forms^ 
yet  since  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  angelic  appearances  have 
been  lost,  we  may  say  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  light,  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  vanish  with  the  rising  sun. 

Angels  are  also  immortal  beings.  Such  they  were  doubtless 
not  by  creation, — that  is  not  in  the  happy  sense  of  the  term — 
but  became  so  by  an  act  of  their  own.  Such  beings  they  are 
now,  however,  being  positively  established  in  their  holiness,  and 
consequently  also  in  their  immortality.  '*  The  old  world  of 
holy  angels  stands  secure,  and  will  forever  stand  so,  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  Creator."  It  will  not  even  be  affected 
by  the  "  general  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds."  It 
will  stand  after  the  natural  '^  heavens  shall  have  passed  away 
with  a  great  noise,"  and  after  "  the  elements  shall  have  been 
melted  with  fervent  heat.''     Between  it  and  the  old  world  of 
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fallen  angeb,  there  is  an  impassible  gulf  fixed.  The  holy  angels 
cannot  become  unholy,  and  the  unholy  ones  can  never  become 
holy.  This  we  may  be  allowed  to  infer  from  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord,  who,  while  speaking  of  the  righteous,  says  '^  neither  can 
they  die  any  more;  for  they  are  like,"  or  equal  to  the  "  angels." 
It  is  not  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  angels  which  accounts  for 
their  immortality,  but  its  proper  ground  undoubtedly  rests  in 
God. 

These,  for  we  are  now  only  speaking  of  good  angels,  are  in- 
telligent creatures,  who  are  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Though  they  are  far  inferior  in  their 
holiness  to  God  Himself,  yet  vastly  superior  to  man  in  moral 
excellence,  wisdom  and  power.  '^  There  is  no  doubt/'  says 
one,  '*  that  the  highest  attainments  of  men,  when  compared 
with  theirs,  are  like  those  of  children  ;  and  that  subjects  which 
we  grasp  with  tedious  aud  painful  investigation,  they  perceive 
at  a  glance.^'  Many  things  which  are  mysterious  to  us,  are 
plain  and  simple  to  them.  Even  the  fallen  angels  whose  un- 
derstanding must  be  greatly  impaired,  and  clouded,  are  still 
represented  as  possessed  of  vigorous  intellectual  powers.  If 
this  is  true  of  fallen  ones,  what  must  be  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  those  whose  intellectual  powers  have  never  been  im- 
paired ?  Still  their  knowledge  is  limited,  for  they  cannot  know 
all  things,  unless  they  were  equal  to  God.  Nor  does  the  Bible 
represent  them  as  omniscient.  How  they  arrive  at  their  know- 
ledge, whether  by  holding  communication  with  one  another,  or 
otherwise,  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

They  are  also  holy  beings.  They  are  called  holy  angels, 
ministers  of  God  who  do  His  will.  We  are  taught  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  ^'  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,"  meaning  that  God's  will  should  be  done  willingly  and 
cheerfully  by  men  on  earth  as  the  angels  do  it  in  heaven. 
Their  holiness  is  doubtless  of  such  a  character  as  that  which 
ia  acquired  by  an  exertion  of  their  own  in  the  choice  of  the 
good,  in  which  they  are  now,  as  said  before,  absolutely  estab- 
lished and  forever  fixed. 
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They  are  also  powerfal  beings,  of  great  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. They  are  generally  represented  as  having  wings.  This 
is  rather  a  figurative  expression,  yet  indicating  the  great  speed 
with  which  they  execute  their  commission.  The  expression  of 
Christy  when  taken  prisoner  by  His  enemies,  wherein  He  assures 
Peter  that  twelve  legions  of  angels  were  at  His  command, 
would  seem  to  imply  their  power  and  swiftness.  They  are  said 
to  excel  in  strength,  and  are  called  in  Scripture  mighty  angels. 
They  have  often  performed  mighty  works,  such  as  imparting  or 
taking  away  the  courage  of  an  army,  either  for  victory  or  de- 
feat, as  the  case  may  have  requirefl  in  the  providence  of  God. 
They  are  often  sent  to  destroy  peoples  and  nations  which  are 
the  objects  of  God's  wrath. 

They  are  also  happy  beings.  Their  happiness  consists  in 
their  choice  of  the  good,  and  is  now  absolutely  fixed,  as  well 
as  their  holiness.  They  stand,  therefore,  in  no  danger  or  fear 
of  falling  or  of  losing  it.  Though  their  residence  is  in 
heaven,  they  frequently  visit  the  earth,  yet  thrs  does  not  de- 
tract from  or  affect  their  bliss.  They  may  frequently  look 
upon  scenes  of  wickedness,  yet  their  observation  of  such  scenes 
cannot  affect  or  mar  their  happy  condition.  In  heaven  '^  thej 
always  behold,''  says  Christ,  '*  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." 

The  Bible  gives  us  sufficient  ground  to  infer  that  there  are 
different  ranks  and  degrees  among  them.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  Angels,  Archangels,  Seraphim  and  Cherubim. 
Some  divide  them  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  again  into 
three  orders,  making  the  whole  heavenly  hierarchy  to  consist 
of  nine  orders.  To  the  first  order,  belong  Seraphim,  Cheru- 
bim and  Thrones ;  to  the  second,  dominions,  virtues  and 
powers ;  and  to  the  last,  principalities,  archangels  and  angels. 
How  much  truth  such  a  division  contains  if  any,  is  difficult  to 
say.  But  that  there  are  higher  and  lower  orders,  and  different 
offices  among  them  cannot  be  denied,  but  what  the  nature  of 
these  offices  are,  or  what  position  the  higher  order  of  angels 
hold  over  the  lower,  or  what  the  mission  of  these  different 
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orders  are,  we  cannot  now  understand,  maeh  less  fallj  explain. 
The  good  angels  hare  their  celestial  hierarchy,  having  at  their 
head  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Michael,  the  Sermphims  and  Cherubims, 
with  God  at  their  head. 

The  angels  have  no  donbt  a  capacity  for  continued  develop^ 
ment,  (Eph.  3 :  8-10)  passing  from  knowledge  to  knowledge 
and  from  glory  to  glory,  rinng  higher  and  higher,  yet  they  can 
never  become  equal  to  God.  They  have  a  pre-eminence  in  gov- 
erning the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  world,  and  are 
endowed  with  great  power  to  execute  the  will  of  God  over  this 
earth,  and  are  informed  of  what  passes  in  the  Charch  and  in 
the  world  to  the  honor  and  glory  or  dishonor  of  God. 

IL  Theib  Mission  akb  Labor. 

The  angels  are  ministering  spirits.  They  are  ministering 
unto  the  saints,  to  those  who  are  chosen  heirs  of  salvation. 
They  are  friendly  to  Christ's  ministers,  and  have  frequently 
wrought  wonderful  things  for  them  as  ministers  of  divine 
goodness.  They  are  no  doubt  present  in  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  when  His  word  is  proclaimed,  so  as  to  remind  and  com- 
fort Christians  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  persecution.  This 
seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  at  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing, they,  from  the  grave,  reminded  the  fearful  disciples  of 
what  they  had  heard  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  Galilee, 
saying,  *^  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet 
in  Galilee,  saying,  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise 
again."  They,  as  God's  messengers,  also  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  divine  providence  among  the  children  of  men.  Such 
angelic  assistance  greatly  encourages  God's  ministers  and 
helps  to  make  them  firm  and  courageous,  while  they  are 
battling  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  An  angel  illuminated  the 
prison  of  Peter,  awakened  him,  loosened  his  bonds,  opened  the 
prison  doors,  conducted  him  safe  out  through  the  midst  of  the 
guards,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  An  angel  brought  Elijah 
meat,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  went  forty  days.     An  angel 
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talked  friendly  with  Daniel,  and  gave  him  skill  and  under* 
standing,  and  eared  him  from  the  lions  in  the  den. 

Angels  being  divine  messengers  who  reveal  the  will  of  God, 
and  assist  men  in  carrying  ont  the  plan  of  God's  providence,  it 
is  bat  natural  to  love  them  and  to  hold  them  in  high  v^itra- 
tion.  True,  we  are  commanded  to  worship  and  glorify  God 
alone,  yet  we  are  also  commanded  to  honor  oar  own  parents ; 
why  not  also  the  angels  who  constitate  such  important  helps  in 
delivering  the  saints  oat  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  sool  and 
body? 

The  angels  are  also  the  ones  who  present  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  saints  before  the  throne  of  God.  Hence  oar  Lori 
admonishes  us  in  the  Gospel  not  to  '^  despise  one  of  the  little 
ones/*  because,  '*in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

We  infer  from  these  words  of  the  Saviour,  and  from 
other  Scriptures,  that  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  God  ap- 
points an  angel — a  heavenly  messenger — ^to  watch  over,  and 
if  possible.  lead  it  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Satan,  as  the  adversary  of  God  and 
of  man,  also  appoints  an  evil  spirit  to  lead  the  human  being 
into  temptation  and  sin.  Perhaps  what  we  call  our  con- 
science may  be  the  whisperings  and  pleadings  of  the  good 
angel;  and  perhaps  our  premonitory  dreams,  and  our  waking 
visions,  and  a  number  of  other  things  which  we  call  super- 
natural, msy  be  connected  with  these  two  spiritual  attendants, 
who  are  always  present  with  us.  What  a  check  it  would  be  to 
us  when  we  feel  tempted  to  sin,  did  we  reflect  for  a  moment 
that  I  he  eyes  of  both  of  these  spirits  are  always  upon  us,  and 
that  our  sinning  causes  the  good  angels  to  weep,  but  the  evil 
ones  to  rejoice !  It  is  likely  that  this  explains  our  Saviour's 
words  when  lie  says,  ^'  There  is  joy  in  heaven  ov^  one  sinner 
that  repenteth/'  The  guardian  angel  communicates  the  joyful 
news  to  the  heavenly  host,  which  causes  them  to  rejoice. 

The  angels  are  also  employed  to  announce  world  revola* 
tioniiiug  events*     The  birth  of  the  Smnaur  was  such  an  event. 
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The  ^ngel  told  the  fearful  shepherds,  *'  Fear  not  for  hehold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David, 
a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord/'  And  the  heavenly  host 
was  praising  God  and  saying,  '^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'* 

Sometimes  the  angels  are  employed  to  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  the  saints,  while  at  other  times  they  would  announce  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked.  They  have  doubtless  a  general 
supervision  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
say  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  many  Christians  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  that  there  is  a  guardian  angel  assigned  to  every  indi- 
vidual, who  attends  him  during  his  whole  course  of  life  on 
earth.  This  is  certainly  a  very  comforting  doctrine,  and  one 
which  is  entirely  harmless,  and  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
expression  of  the  Apostles,  who,  upon  the  announcement  by  the 
servant  that  Peter  was  at  the  gate,  declared,  that  '^it  is  only 
his  angel." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  angels  watch  over  or  guard  the 
saints,  and  as  such  guards  they  must  greatly  influence  their 
minds  by  suggesting  good  thoughts,  and  enticing  them  to  good 
and  holy  actions,  just  as  the  spirits  of  darkness  stir  up  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  passions  among  the  doers  of  evil.  Again 
we  read,  ''There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall 
any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling;  for  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.''  In  another  place  we  are  told,  '^  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and 
delivers  lhcm«" 

There  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  exercising  a  continual  influ- 
ence upon  the  history  of  mankind,  for  God  moves  in  history, 
so  that  individuals  and  nations  have  their  peculiar  angels.  The 
declaration  of  Christ  warrants  the  belief  that  the  number  of 
guardian  angels  equals  at  least  the  number  of  believers.  In 
36 
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the  18th  chapter  of  Matthew  Christ  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

There  is  an  example  of  the  agency  of  angels  given  in  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib^  who  had  defied  the 
living  God.  ''It  came  to  pass  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  out  and  smote  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  and 
four  score  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  carcasses."  So  angels 
also  destroyed  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  re- 
moving even  all  vestiges  from  the  place  where  these  wicked 
cities  stood  and  perished.  ''  Angels  are  also  commissioned  by 
Divine  Providence  to  guard  the  human  race,  and  to  be  present 
with  every  man  to  protect  him  from  injury.  As  parents,  when 
their  children  have  occasion  to  travel  a  dangerous  way  infected 
by  robbers,  appoint  persons  to  guard  and  assist  them  in  case  of 
attack,  so  has  our  heavenly  Father  placed  over  each  of  us,  in 
our  journey  toward  our  heavenly  country,  angels,"  guardians 
by  whose  vigilant  care  and  assistance  we  may  escape  the  am* 
bushes  of  our  enemies.  They  often  repel  the  fierce  attacks  of 
our  enemies,  and  we  proceed  unhindered  on  our  journey,  feel- 
ing secure, by  their  guiding  protection  against  the  devious 
tracks  into  which  our  treacherous  enemy  would  mislead  us,  and 
pursuing  steadily  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven.  Men  are 
sometimes  tempted  and  often  prevailed  upon  by  malignant 
spirits  to  sacrifice  Christ  and  their  soul's  salvation  for  the 
fieeting  pleasure,  honor,  glory  and  wealth  of  this  world.  For 
their  arch  enemy  is  ready  to  work  under  any  and  every  allur- 
ing disguise. 

While  Cornelius  was  engaged  in  prayer,  an  angel  came  to 
bim,  saying, ''  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God."  Peter  tells  us  that  the  angels  take  a 
great  interest  in  God's  plan  of  salivation, ''  desiring  to  look 
into  *' — ^to  stoop  down  to  see — the  mysteries  of  God's  dealing 
in  man's  redemption. 
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The  angel  Gabriel,  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  ap- 
peared unto  Zacharias  in  the  temple  while  prayer  was  made 
aad  incense  offered,  saying,  ^^Fear  not,  Zacharias;  for  thy 
prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy  wife  Elizabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John."  Some  six  months  later 
the  same  angel  was  again  sent  to  Mary  and  announced  to  her, 
that  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son  and  shall  call  his  name  Jesus, 
who  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  High- 
est. If  good  men  will  be  in  the  other  world  what  good  angels 
are  now,  bad  men  will  be  what  bad  angels  are  now.  The 
angels  in  their  visits  to  this  world  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  higher 
and  better  world.  They  are  specimens,  so  to  speak,  of  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise,  an- 
swering to  those  fruits  which  the  spies  of  Moses  brought  back 
from  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  dreary  and 
barren  wilderness.  This  no  doubt  was  to  convince  them  of  the 
goodness  and  glory  of  the  land,  and  encourage  them  to  enter 
into  it  at  once  and  make  it  their  permanent  home. 

These  angels,  though  glorious  intelligences,  are  represented 
in  Scripture  as  taking  a  deep  intefest  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
They  occupy  a  higher  position  on  the  scales  of  creation  than 
men,  and  are  not  hindered  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties  in  the  economy  of  heaven,  by  being  clogged  with  a  sin- 
ful body.  They,  we  are  told,  greatly  rejoice  over  the  repent- 
ance of  one  sinner,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  ones, 
who  need  no  repentance.  From  what  is  said  in  Scripture  they 
must  also  have  particular  information  of  the  effectual  applica- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  When  a  sinner  repents  and  believes,  that 
change  is  borne  away  and  announced  in  heaven  by  one  of  the 
angels. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  mission,  though  we  call 
them  guardian  angels,  is  to  defend  and  deliver  the  saints  from 
all  calamity ;  this  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience,  for  suck 
calamities  are  often  sent  for  man's  own  good ;  but  rather  that 
they  will  prevent  all  such  evils  as  may  not  be  intended  for 
man*6  perfection  and  salvation.     Of  course  we  da  not  mean 
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part  in  those  terrible  revolutiona,  in  which  the  wicked  will  be 
disarmed,  overturned  and  shut  up  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
the  saints  delivered. 

At  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  angels  will  be  His  attendants. 
It  will  be  the  sound  of  the  archangel's  trumpet,  which  will  call 
men  to  judgment.  ^'  At  that  time  the  angels  will  perform  an 
important  part,  for  they  are  to  be  the  reapers  and  gatherers  of 
the  saints  up  to  the  Lord,  from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth,  but 
the  wicked  they  will  pluck  up  like  tares  and  cast  them  into  the 
fire." 

The  angels  are  not  only  engaged  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
saints  while  they  are  solemnly  engaged  in  their  great  battle  of 
life,  but  also  their  comfort  when  helpless,  emaciated  by  disease, 
panting  for  breath,  and  convulsed  with  pain ;  his  countenance 
pale,  his  lips  quivering,  and  his  brow  bedewed  with  a  cold 
sweat ;  and  with  his  expiring  groans,  are  mingled  the  lamenta- 
tions of  his  disconsolate  friends.  But,  were  not  the  spiritual 
world  hidden  by  a  veil,  we  should  see  the  glorious  inhabitants  of 
fieaven  surrounding  his  bed,  and  sympathizing  with  the  sufferer,'^ 
—yet  rejoicing  at  his  unmurmuring  patience,  and  his  steadfast 
hope,  which  looks  at  a  brighter  world ;  and  when  the  struggle  is 
over  bearing  his  spirit  away  to  their  own  abode,  where,  *'  Ther»  is 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain." 
Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom. 

«  ETening  shades  had  gathered  round  me, 

And  the  sun  gone  down  the  west ; 
Birds  had  ceased  their  eyening  carols, 

Busy  nature  hushed  to  rest. 
As  beside  the  silent  church-yard, 

Musing  sat  I  there  alone ; 
Thoughts  like  these  came  o*er  me  stealing, 

Who  will  guide  my  spirit  home  ?  ** 

'*  Thoughts  like  these  we  love  to  cherish, 

That  when  earthly  oares  are  done ; 
Those  on  earth  to  us  were  dearest. 

May  they  not  guide  our  spirit  home  f  # 

Tes,  a  sainted  loTing  mother. 

Or  a  sister  dear  may  come ; 
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Will,  a  father  or  a  brother, 

Or  an  angel,  guide  my  spirit  home  T 
Thonghte  like  these  we  loTe  to  cherish. 

That  when  earthly  cares  are  done, 
Who  will  be  my  guardian  angel, 

Who  will  guide  my  spirit  home  T  " 

Thb  Fallen  Angbls. 

The  heathen  were  greatly  perplexed  conceraing  the  origia 
of  evil  and  in  order  to  account  for  it,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
evil  of  matter,  or  to  that  of  an  evil  being,  who  was  independ- 
ent of  the  author  of  good.  The  Christian  doctrine  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  held  that  there 
was  an  evil  being  coexistent  with  the  good  and  carrying  on  a 
continual  warfare  against  the  good  being.  We  propose  to 
examine : 

I.  The  Nature  and  Character  of  Fallen  Angels. 

II.  Their  Employment. 

That  there  is  another  class  of  personal  spiritual  beings,  to 
whom  we  refered,  while  speaking  of  the  good  angels,  who  are 
distinjguished  from  the  former  in  their  moral  character,  their 
employments  and  place  of  residence,  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  While  those  of  the  one  class  are  holy,  and  are 
engaged  in  the  service  of  God,  and  dwell  in  light ;  those  of  the 
other  class  are  depraved,  and  active  in  the  propagation  of  sin 
and  misery  among  the  human  race,  and  are  doomed  to  dwell  in 
the  region  of  darkness. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  holy  angels,  we  have  seen  .that 
God  created  the  whole  universe  and  that  all  who  emanated  from 
Ilim,  be  it  men  or  angels,  must  have  been  created  good,  and 
could  only  become  wicked  by  their  own  volition  in  the  choice  of 
evil.  We  have  also  seen  that  angels  had  a  probationary  process, 
and  that  they  stood  in  organic  relation  to  one  another,  perhaps 
somewhat  like  the  human  race.  We  also  learned  that  God 
created  men  and  angels  in  his  own  image,  but  that  some  turned 
from  their  normal  life  into  an  abnormal  one,  and  are  now  in  aa 
unholy  league  with  one  another,  and  that  their  entire  life  is  personi- 
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fied  in  their  hierarchy  the  DevU.  We  have  farther  stated  that 
good  angels  have  their  celestial  hierarchy  and  stand  in  organic 
relation  to  each  other,  with  God  at  their  head.  The  whole 
kingdom  of  evil  is  also  an  organism,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  Satan,  who  is  the  monarch  of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
as  such  entices  and  influences  men  to  wickedness. 

Human  life  now,  whenever  it  becomes  irregular,  is  actually  in 
communion  with  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  every  one  is  in  a 
certain  sense  possessed  by  the  Devil,  when  he  rebels  against 
Ood  by  breaking  his  commandments ;  and  especially  when  he 
falls  into  those  particular  sins  which  characterize  the  very 
tempter  himself;  such  as  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  Or  when  we  fall  into  lying,  or  slander,  which 
is  emphatically  ascribed  to  the  Devil.  The  Saviour  calls  the 
Devil  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  liars."*" 

This  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  humanity.    We  are  all  by 

*  In  reference  to  the  creation  of  angelf,  there  is  an  Indian  legend  of  Brama, 
recorded  in  the  Vedas,  saying :  **  I  will  that  the  heaTens  people  themselves 
with  inferior  spirits  who  shall  obey  me  and  testify  to  my  glory,  the 
angels  sprang  forth  from  his  thought  and  hastened  to  array  themseWei 
around  his  throne."  As  these  spirits  were  created  in  hierarchic  order 
of  power  and  perfection,  God  followed  the  same  rule  in  assigning  to  each  his 
dwelling.  He  placed  the  most  perfect  among  them  nearest  to  Himself,  and  the 
others  in  the  heavens  more  distant.  But  scarcely  had  He  given  His  order 
when  a  violent  quarrel  arose  in  heaven,  the  inferior  spirits  who  had  beem 
assigned  habitations  in  the  most  distant  heavens  refused  to  go,  and  having 
placed  Vatouki  at  their  head,  who  had  first  excited  them  to  revolt,  they  fell 
upon  the  better  endowed  Devat  to  seise  the  heritage  assigned  them.  These 
last,  having  arranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Indra,  bravely  sustained 
the  shock,  and  the  battle  was  waged  in  the  presence  of  Brama,  who  did  nothing 
to  stop  it.  Vatouki  having  been  overthrown  by  Indra,  all  his  companions, 
terrified,  abandoned  him,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Brahma ;  but  he,  irritated  by  their  disobedience,  chased  them  from  heaven, 
tnd  interdicted  equally  earth  and  the  other  planets,  left  them  only  hell  for  a 
dwelUng  place.  And  he  named  them  ReUlcchaaos,  that  is  to  say,  the  cuised. 
Hence  are  born  all  those  demons,  who,  under  the  names  of  Rakohasos,  Nagas, 
Sarpas,  Pisatches  and  Assouras,  officiate  in  Hindoo  poetry,  which  represents 
them  as  unceasingly  disturbing  the  sacrifices  and  devotions  of  mortals,  who 
are  obliged  to  call  in  the  Devas  or  angels,  as  well  as  holy  personages,  to  their 
issistanoe. 
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yrhh  all  his  strength  throws  his  will  and  power  across  the  will 
of  Ood,  and  is  in  constant  rebellion  against  Him.  This  is  the 
real  objective  devil  and  ruler  of  the  infernal  host,  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  he  is  not  alone,  neither  did  he  fall 
alone,  he  has  a  large  number  of  demons^  or  smaller  devils  con- 
Dected  with  himself  who  are  under  his  direction  and  control. 
What  effect  their  fall  had  upon  their  nature  and  character 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend,  yet  we  know  from  Scripture  that 
they  are  deeply  fallen.  That  they  are  still  immortal  and  pos- 
sessed with  great  intellectual  powers  is  also  true.  Yet  by 
reasoning  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  their  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  are  greatly  degenerated,  so  l;hat  the 
character  of  their  nature  must  have  been  greatly  changed  In- 
stead of  holiness,  sin  is  now  the  very  element  in  which  they 
move,  live  and  think,  and  gives  character  to  all  their  actions. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  after  their  rebellion,  the  devil  and  his 
angels  were  ca^t  out  of  heaven  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  that 
all  wicked  men  will  go  there  too.  *'  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell  and  delivered  them  into 
chains  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment."  He  cast 
them  into  TartaruSy  the  lowest  of  the  infernal  regions,  the  place 
of  darkness  and  punishment.  Here  they  are  deprived  of  all 
joy;  they,  though  in  an  undying  state,  must  utterly  despair 
of  any  favorable  change  for  ever.  Though  these  wicked  spirits 
are  in  hell,  yet  they  have  some  liberty  at  present  and  may  be 
called  prisoners  at  large,  or  like  prisoners  under  bail.  And 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  assigned  them,  they  frequently 
visit  the  earth  and  other  regions  of  the  universe,  though  their 
proper  habitation  is  in  hell.  As  heaven  is,  and  forever  will  be, 
the  place  of  habitation  for  all  good  angels,  so  they,  after  the 
general  judgment,  will  be  forever  confined  in  hell,  and  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  will  then  take  place. 
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11.  Their  Emplotmbnt. 

We  roust  not  suppose  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  inac- 
tive or  disengaged,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  use  all  their 
power  and  strength  in  destroying  that  which  is  good.  It  is 
self-evident-  that  their  work  should  correspond  with  their  evil 
nature,  and  the  malice  of  their  evil  disposition.  That  the  devil 
exercises  a  great  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  is  an 
alarming  truth.  Men  have  been  possessed,  not  only  with  one, 
but  with  many  devils. 

It  is  not  merely  in  darkness  and  solitude  and  silence  alone 
that  he  is  at  work,  but  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  cheerful 
day.  In  the  crowded  market,  the  revelling  fair,  or  the  dance, 
he  works  no  less  than  in  the  secret  resorts  of  the  thief,  the 
adulterer  and  the  assassin.  *^  The  incantations  which  invoke 
him  the  most  effectually,  are  the  songs  and  light  talk  of  drunk- 
ards,— the  oaths  and  curses  and  revellings  of  the  quarrelsome, 
— the  insidious  slanders  of  the  malicious, — the  flattering  and 
corrupting  talk  of  the  seducer, — the  lies  and  false  professions 
of  the  crafty  and  fraudulent."  These  and  such  as  these  come 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  an  evil  heart,  already  corrupted 
through  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  they  give  proof  to  him  that 
he  has  thus  far  been  successful,  and  that  he  may  go  still  further 
until  he  has  gained  complete  dominion  over  the  miserable  heart 
which  has  admitted  him. 

The  devil  showed  his  power  and  cunning  especially  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  when  his  kingdom  was  in  danger  and  his 
power  was  to  be  broken.  When  Christ  appeared  in  Judea  the 
arch  enemy  of  man  must  also  be  on  the  holy  ground  in  order 
that  he  might  destroy  the  infant  Saviour ;  when  that  failed  he 
would  also  be  incarnate.  He  would  take  possession  of  man 
and  beast.  Possessions  of  the  devil  were  certaioly  real  in  the 
past,  and  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  impossible  now,  or  that 
they  may  not  occur.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  he  can  no 
longer  compel  our  will,  he  can  work  on  our  understanding,  im- 
agination and  passions,  but  he  cannot  compel  us  to  sin.  Ps. 
78:43-49. 
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Oar  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  enemy  who  sowed  tares  in  the  wheat  is  the 
devil.  And  again  in  explaining  that  portion  of  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  birds  deronred  the  seed 
that  fell  on  the  wayside,  He  says,  '*  Then  cometh  the  devil  and 
taketh  away  the  word  ont  of  thdr  hearts.'*  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  miracnloos  cares  recorded  as  perFormed  by  the 
Saviour  Himseir  and  by  His  disciples,  consisted  in  the  casting 
out  of  **  unclean  spirits."  When  Jesos  sent  forth  the  seventy 
disciples  to  proclaim  the  ''  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  He 
evidently  endowed  them  with  miracolons  powers,  for  when  they 
returned  from  their  mission  they  exclaimed  with  joy,  ''  Lord, 
even  the  demons  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name." 

That  he  has  power  to  do  mischief  to  our  bodies  is  proven  by 
the  history  of  Job,  and  also  from  other  cases  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour.  There  always  have  been  and  still  are  miserable 
diseases,  which  are  attributed  to  natural  causes,  which  may  be 
really  the  effect  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  devil.  He 
does  not  only  produce  mischief  to  our  bodies,  but  he  also  ex- 
ercises power  over  our  minds  by  influencing  the  wickedness  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit  for  evil  purposes  and  depraved  desires,  such 
as  sensual  lust  and  criminal  pleasures. 

The  power  of  our  infernal  enemy  is  formidable,  his  courage 
uDdaunted,  and  his  hatred  cruel  and  implacable.  He  wages 
against  us  a  perpetual  war  of  hellish  fury,  in  him  is  no  peace, 
no  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  attacked  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise,  he  assailed  the  Prophets,  he  beset  the  Apostles,  ^^  he 
would  sift  them  as  wheat/'  Even  our  Lord  he  audaciously 
attacked,  with  a  boldness  and  a  cunning  only  worthy  of  a  being 
whose  very  essence  is  evil.  Thus  when  Jesus,  after  having 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights,  hungered,  the  devil  makes  his 
appearance  and  reminds  the  Saviour  of  His  miraculous  power, 
and  requests  Him  to  use  it  and  turn  the  stones  of  the  des* 
ert  into  bread.  Again  he  places  Him  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple  (1,350  feet  high),  and  desires  that  He 
fthould  cast  Himself  down  into  the  midst  of  the  worshipping 
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imagine  this  representation  more  fanciful  than  real,  because 
they  have  all  along  been  in  his  possession,  or  have  surrendered 
at    discretion.     They  possess  neither  piety,  nor  charity,  nor 
any  other  Christian  virtue,  but  are  entirely  subject  to  his  rule. 
Of  such  he  is  certain.     But  those  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God,  leading  holy  lives,  are  the  objects  against  whom 
he  harbors  his  malignant  hatred.     These  are  the  ones  against 
whom  he  uses  all  his  power  for  ruin  and  destruction.     We 
have  many  examples  in  Scripture  of  holy  men  who  fell  as 
victims  to  his  cunning  artifice.     Adam  fell  and  died,  and  with 
him  the  whole  human  race.     David  fell,  and  his  sin  cost  him 
seventy  thousand  of  his  people.     Solomon  fell  into  sin,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  for  ever  divided.     Hence  the  necessity 
of  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer,  imploring  God  not  to 
suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength. 

The  devil  sometimes  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  and  endeavors  to  influence  good  men,  so  that  they  may 
desire,  with  good  intentions,  such  things  as  are  repugnant  to 
the  Lord.  The  beloved  Apostle  desired  the  Lord  to  call  fire 
from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans,  and  also  to  persuade  Him 
from  meeting  death. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  ascribe  too  much  power 
and  influence  to  Satan,  or  we  turn  man  into  a  machine,  which 
has  no  will  of  its  own.     This  would  take  away  man's  accounta- 
bility for  sin.  But  without  Satan's  influence  sin  would  not  have 
come  into  the  world.     All  sin  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
devil  as  its  author.     The  history  of  our  world's  sin  is  but  the 
history  of  the  devil's  work.     Satan  by  his  instigation  does  not 
now  produce  sin,  he  only  draws  out  what  is  in  man  by  nature 
already.     He  tempted  Christ,  but  he  found  nothing  in  Him, 
who  was  perfectly  pure,  but  in  us  he  finds  material  upon  which 
to  operate.      '^Nothing  is  more  clearly  taaght  in  Scripture 
than  that  evil  spirits  are  employed  in  tempting  men  to  sin. 
The  devil  is  called  the  serpent  that  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience,''  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  *^of  their  father  the 
devil,''  and  do  his  work,  and  it  is  afiSrmed  that  ^'  he  who  com- 
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mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil."  It  was  Satan  who  tempted  Jadas  to 
betray  his  Lord  and  Master,  and  it  was  he  who  pat  it  into  the 
hearts  of  Annanias  and  Sapphira  to  agree  together  to  lie  to  the 
Holj  Ghost.  His  efforts  are  in  a  particular  manner  directed 
against  the  saints,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  envy  and  hatred 
because  they  have  been  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  are 
engaged  in  His  service.  ''  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive 
you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  He  is 
righteous ;  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  and  every 
one  that  hath  this  hope  on  Christ,  purifiech  himself  even  as  He 
is  pure." 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Christ's  victory  over 
death  and  over  Satan,  *^  who  had  the  power  of  death,"  which 
He  gained,  by  Himself  submitting  unto  death,  was  a  victory 
which  will  only  be  fully  completed  and  displayed  in  another 
world ;  even  as  our  immortality  is  not  to  begin  in  this  world, 
but  is  reserved  for  the  next.  The  overthrow  of  Satan  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  not  yet  completed ;  nor  was  it  designed  to  be  so 
until  the  end  of  this  world.  Christ's  victory  over  Satan  on  His 
first  coming  was  only  a  specimen  of  proof  of  His  power.  He 
only  delivered  men  from  forcible  and  involuntary  possession  of 
the  evil  spirits,  leaving  us  still  liable  to  temptation  and  deceit, 
if  we  choose  to  yield  to  them,  or  are  not  watchful  against 
them. 

But  Christians  are  not  left  alone  to  struggle  with  their  pow- 
erful adversary  ;  they  have  the  help  of  divine  grace,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  holy  angels,  and  the  powerful  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  aid  them  in  their  conflict  against  sin.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  are  required  to  use  it. 
''  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
fiesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day. 
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and   having  done  all,  to  stand.     Stand  therefore,  having  year 
loins  girt  about  with  truth,  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  right- 
eousness; and  jour  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.     And 
take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God  ;  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  persever- 
ance and  supplication  for  all  saints/'     '^  Resist  the  devil  and  he 
wiil  flee  from  you." 
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These  volumes  form  part  of  a  eeriea  which  covers  almost  the  en- 
tire field  of  theological  thought  usually  comprised  in  works  on 
systematic  theology,  or  dogmatics.  The  titles  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series  are  as  follows :  '*■  Biblical  Theism ;"  ^  Scope 
and  Plan  of  Creation ;"  "  Primitive  Man,  or  Man  in  his  First 
Estate  ;"  '*Man  in  Pin,  or  the  Fact  and  Doctrine  of  Human  Sin  ;" 
'*  Man  Under  Redemption,  or  the  Fact  and  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
in  Christ ;"  "  Man  a  Spiritual  Being;"  <'  The  Man  of  the  Resur- 
rection Age;"  and  "Immortal  Destiny."  In  this  series  all  the 
great,  fundamental  theological  issues  of  our  disturbed  and  earnest- 
ly inquisitive  age  are  fully  discussed.  Though  the  different  vol- 
umes of  the  series  sustain  a  close  relation,  one  to  the  other,  yet 
each  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  can  be  purchased  and  profitably 
studied  apart  from  ihe  others. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  which  we  believe  are  all  that  as 
yet  have  been  published,  the  first,  which  is  entitled  '*  Prolegomena," 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary  questions  and 
principles  which  underly  all  systems  of  thought.  In  it  are  dis- 
cussed the  proper  spirit,  aim  and  method  of  inquiry ;  the  nature  of 
truth  and  knowledge ;  the  grounds  and  limits  of  knowledge ;  the 
nature  of  beliefs,  and  the  laws  which  ought  to  determine  them, 
the  difference  between  belief  and  knowledge;  the  conditions  of 
knowing  and  of  belief ;  the  sources  of  theological  truth;  and  the 
function  of  reason  in  matters  of  revelation. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  **  Cosmic  Theism,  or  the  Theism  of 
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^^atare/'    In  it  are  considered  after  some  preliminary  statements, 
first  antitheistic  theories,  a^oeticism,  pantheism,  polytheism,  and 
atheiaoQ  ;  and  then  the  theistic  theory.     Among  the  subjects  which 
claim  special  attention,  are  the  idea  of  Ood,  the  postulates  of  the- 
ism, the  definitions  of  Ood»  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  eyi- 
denoe  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  cause,  first  cause, 
Mills'  arsument  on  first  causes  the  implications  of  theism,  the  cos- 
mological,  teleological  and  moral  arj^uments  for  the  existence  of 
God,  the  argument  from  uniyersal  beJief  and  the  argument  derived 
from  the  influence  of  the  different  theories  on  the  life  of  man. 

The  third  volume  deals  with  the  ''  Evidences  of  Christianity/'  or 
"  The  Supernatural  Book."    In  it  the  Author  proposes  to  examine 
tbe  validity  of  the  claim  that  '*  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  either  directly  or  indirectly  contain  his  (Christ's)  teach- 
ings ;  and  that,  in  substance,  they  are  of  divine  authority  and  are 
to  be  received  as  such ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Bible  is  a  divinely 
inspired  book,  and  that  He  was  a  divinely  sent  teacher,  and  that 
the  substance  of  what  is  found  in  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  Ood, 
and  as  such  is  to  be  accepted  as  final  authority  on  all  matters  of 
which  it  makes  deliverances."    For  this  purpose  he  discusses  very 
fully  the  argument  from  prophecy,  the  argument  from  miracles,  the 
internal  evidence,  the  evidence  from  the  character  of  the  writers, 
the  argument  from  successful  propagation,  the  argument  from  its 
adaptation  to  human  needs,  the  argument  from  experience,  and  the 
opposine  fiu!ts.    In  an  appendix  he  also  considers  the  authenticity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Scripture  testimony  to  the  Christ,  and 
the  prophecies  concerning  nations.    The  various  arguments  con- 
sidered, he  believes,  furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  propo- 
sition that  Christianity  is  a  divine  and  supematurally  attest^  sys- 
tem of  relieion.     With  reference  to  the  opposing  facts  he  re- 
marks :    "  JVfore  than  once  the  seamless  garment  of  the  dead  Christ 
has  been  divided  and  parcelled  out  to  His  would  be  murderers ; 
philosophers,  knaves*  and  bands  have  exalted  and  mutually  con- 
gratulated themselves  around  the  Cross  and  grave ;  but  to  their 
chagrin  and  mortification,  somehow  their  prey  escapes  them,  and 
is  seen  serenely  walking  the  earth  and  ascending  into  heaven/' 

All  the  volumes  are  written  in  a  perfectly  intelligible  and  read- 
able style,  and  ssive  evidence  of  extensive  scholarship  and  profound 
thought.  Theology  the  author  regards  as  like  every  other  science 
amenable  to  9he  law  of  reason — namely  that  its  facts  and  conclu- 
sions must  always  have  for  their  support  the  ade€[uate  reason,  or 
otherwise  be  rejected  as  furnishing  no  basis  for  faith.  He  conse- 
qnently  in  these  studies,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his 
'*  Prolegomena,"  ^*  seeks  to  put  himielf  in  communication,  not  sim- 
ply with  the  eye,  but  with  the  mind,  and  also  if  possible  with  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  reader.  lie  does  not  aim  to  do  his 
thinkuig  for  him,  but  rather  to  lead  him  to  think  for  himself  on  the 
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greatest  themes."  ThoDgh  we  do  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points^ 
yet  we  heartily  recommend  his  *'  Statistics  in  Theology  *'  to  all  our 
readers  as  well  worthy  their  attention.  No  one  we  think  can  make 
any  of  the  volumes  a  careful  study  without  being  benefited  there- 
by. The  publishers  also  haye  done  their  part  well.  The  paper, 
printing  and  binding  are  all  eood,  and  the  size  of  the  type  makes  it 
a  real  delight  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Sacbkd  Idtli.  a  Metrical  Version  of  Solomon^s  Song,  with  Appropriate  Ex- 
planations. By  Prof.  James  Strong.  New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincin- 
nati: Cranston  &  Stowe.     1889.    Price  $1.60. 

This  is  in  every  respect  a  beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  may  differ 
from  its  author  as  regards  tne  authorship  and  original  purpose  of 
the  "  Song  of  Songs."  First  of  all  we  are  presented  with  a  very  fine 
view  of  Modern  Jerusalem  engraved  from  a  photograph.  Then  we 
have  the  title  page  and  an  introduction  in  which  the  author  briefly 
sets  forth  his  view  of  the  poem.  Next  follows  an  elucidation  of  the 
poem  with  a  superior  metrical  version  and  a  number  of  fine  and 
oelpful  illustrations.  Finally  we  have  an  appendix  in  which  the 
Song  is  arranged  in  dramatic  form  with  carefully  prepared  expla- 
natory notes.  In  every  way  the  volume  is  admirably  designed  to 
give  the  general  reader  a  clearer  and  better  knowledge  of  the  por- 
tion of  Scripture  of  which  it  treats.  For  ourself  we  should  not  like 
to  be  without  it 

Th«  Book  of  Exodus.  By  the  Tery  Rer.  G.  A.  Chadwiok,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Armagh.  Author  of  **  Christ  Bearing  Witness  to  Himself,"  **As  He  that  Sow- 
eth,"  "The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,"  etc.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
714  Broadway.    Price  $1 .60. 

Thb  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.    By  John  Munro  Gibson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  London, 

«  Author  of  the  "Ages  Before  Moses,"  "The  Mosaic  Era,"  etc.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armntrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway.     Price  $1.60. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  By  the  Rot.  Henry  Barton,  M.  A.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadway,    Price  $1.50. 

These  three  volumes  form  part  of '^  The  Expositors'  Bible."  This 
in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  their  excellence,  as  all  tke  volumes  of 
this  series,  so  far  as  yet  published,  are  possessed  of  superior  merit. 

Dean  Chadwick's  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  is,  indeed, 
most  admirable  and  instructive.  We  know  of  no  popular  work  on 
the  portion  of  Scripture  which  it  seeks  to  explain,  at  all  equal  to  it 
for  spiritual  edification.  Its  eeneral  character  maj  be  inferred 
from  the  following  extract  which  forms  part  of  its  brief  pre&ce. 

**  Much  is  now  denied  or  doubted,  within  the  church  itself,  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Exodus;  which  was  formerly  accepted  with 
confidence  by  all  Christians.  But  one  thing  can  neither  be  doubted 
nor  denied.  Jesus  Christ  did  certainly  treat  this  book,  taking  it  as 
He  found  it,  as  possessed  of  spiritual  authority,  a  sacr^  Scripture. 
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Tie  taught  his  disciples  to  regard  it  thas^  and  they  did  so.    There- 
fore, however  widely  His  followers  may  differ  ahoDt  its  date  and 
origin,  they  must  admit  the  right  of  a  Christian  teacher  to  treat  this 
book,  taking  it  as  he  finds  it,  as  a  sacred  Scripture,  and  invested 
i#ith  spiritual  authority.    It  is  the  legitimate  subject  of  exposition 
in  the  church.     Such  work  this  volume  strives,  however  imperfect- 
ly, to  perform.    It  object  is  to  edi^  in  the  first  place,  and  aiso,  but 
in  the  second  place,  to  inform.     Nor  has  the  author  consciously, 
ahrunk  from  saying  what  seemed  to  him  proper  to  be  said  because 
the  utterance  would  be  unwelcome  either   to  the  latest   critical 
theory,  or  to  the  last  sensational  gospel  of  an  hour." 

Rev.  Dr.  Gibson's  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  a 
masterly  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  truly  eloquent  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive and  edifying,  and  cannot  be  reaid  without  profit  and  delight. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  the  series. 

Rev.  Burton's  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  is 
also  deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  a  clear,  eloquent,  and  judicious 
setting  forth  of  the  great  troubles  of  the  third  Gospel. 

All  these  volumes  are  worthy  a  place  in  every  Christian  library, 
and  they  are  especially  deserving  the  attention  of  ministers  of  the 
Go3pel  as  examples  of  wise  and  effective  exposition  of  Scripture. 
If  preaching  generally  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes,  we  are  convinced  great  gain  would  accrue 
to  the  church  of  Christ  Such  preaching  could  hardly  fail  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding  and  to  warm  the  hearts  of  all  who  lis- 
tened to  it,  and  thus  to  develop  in  them  a  healthy  and  well-rounded 
Christianity. 

J88I78  OF  Nasasjbth.  I.  His  Penoiial  Chaneter.  IT.  His  Ethical  Teachings. 
III.  Uia  Sapernataral  Works.  Three  lectures  before  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  of  John's 
Hopkins  UnlTersitj,  in  LeTering  Hall.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President  <if  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologioal  Seminary.  8eoond  Edition. 
New  York ;    A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  714  Broadway,  1890.     Price,  75  cents. 

In  a  popular  form  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  five  pages 
presentB  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  the 
personal  character,  ethical  teachings,  and  supernatural  works  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  second  lecture  on  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Jfsas  is  especially  instructive  and  timely.  A  careful  study  of  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  rectify  some  of  the  erroneous  views  prevalent 
among  men  in  regard  to  the  Saviour's  teaching.  All  the  lectures 
contained  in  the  volumes  will,  however,  repay  careful  reading. 
Altogether  they  present  the  very  strongest  evidences  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  The  work  consequently  deserves  to  be  widely  circu- 
lated, especially  among  young  men  who  may  be  disposed  to  skepti- 
cism. 
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Thb  Pbopli*8  Biblb.  DisoonnM  upon  Holy  Soriptare.  By  Joseph  Parker' 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London ;  author  of 
"Ecoe  Deus,"  •*  The  Paraclete,"  "The  Priesthood  of  Christ."  etc.,  etc.  Vol. 
Xll.  The  Psalter.  New  York :  Funk  k  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20 
Astor  Place,  1890.     Price,  $1.60. 

This  volume  like  the  other  volumes  of  the  People's  Bible  is  a 
collection  of  discoanes  and  not  by  any  means  a  formal  comment- 
ary. Only  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  are  expounded.  Sometimes  a 
whole  Psalm  and  at  other  times  only  a  central  passage  of  a  Psalm 
is  diosen  as  the  basis  of  discourse.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Psalms  as  a  whole  on  some  specific  points,  such  as  the 
Character  of  God,  Diyine  Proyidence,  the  Destiny  of  the  Wicked, 
and  the  Scope  of  Reyelation,  is  made  the  subject  of  consideration. 
The  brilliancy  of  style  and  thought  which  haye  made  the  preceding 
volumes  so  widely  popular  will  be  found  in  the  present  yolume 
also.  Of  this  portion  of  Scripture  the  author  says :  ''  All  my 
life  long  haye  I  reyelled  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  What  can  I  say 
about  it  now?  It  grows  in  tenderness;  its  thunders  were  neyer  so 
solemn  and  majestic ;  its  minor  strains  neyer  so  delicate  and  com- 
forting, Eyery  Psalm  bears  its  own  marks  of  inspiration.  Human 
experience  has  been  anticipated  in  all  its  innumerable  phases.  Is 
it  nothing  to  haye  a  book  which  knows  the  soul  through  and 
through,  and  can  express  all  its  sorrow  and  all  its  rapture?*' 

Tbb  Tkt7i  Histokic  Episoopats.  As  seen  In  the  orif^nal  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.  Episcopal  in  OoTemment ;  Succession  through  Pres- 
byters ;  A  PrimitiTC  Lexicon.  By  Rot.  Mason  Gallagher,  author  of  '*  True 
Churchmanship  Vindicated,*'  **  Regard  Due  to  the  Virgin  Mary/*  "Duty  and 
Necessity  of  RcTision,"  *<The  Protestant  Episcopacy  of  the  Rerolutionary 
Patriots,  Lost  and  Restored/'  introduced  by  Rot.  John  McDowell  Learitt, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profwsor  of  Church  History  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  Publishers :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York; 
10  and  20  Astor  Place.  London:  44  Fleet  Street.  Toronto,  Canada: 
WUliam  Briggs,  1890.    Price,  |1.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church.  At  the  time  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished he  was,  however,  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  wh  ch  he  hud  been  a  minister  for  over  twentv  years. 

His  principal  object  in  writing  this  book  was  to  show  that  the  An- 
cient Church  of  Alexandria,  though  Episcopal  in  Government,  was 
at  the  same  time  for  the  two  hundred  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  times  of  the  Apostles  without  Episcopal  consecration  or  suc- 
cession, and  that  therefore  the  Church  of  England  was  sustained  by 
the  precedent  of  the  Primitive  Church,  in  acknowledging  the  va- 
lidity of  a  ministry  without  Episcopal  ordination  or  oonsecralioUy 
as  she  did,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Reformation. 

The  historical  proof  which  the  author  adduces  in  proof  of  his 
position  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  conclusive.  We  accordingly 
heartily  commend  his  book  to  the  favorable  attention  of  all  our 
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readers  who  maj  be  interested  in  the  question  of  the  ''  Historical 
Episcopate." 

SpiTOMn  OP  Thbeb  Soiimois.  Comparative  Philology,  Payohology  and  Old 
Teeiament  History.  By  H.  Oldenberg,  J.  Jaetrow  and  C.  H.  Comill.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  169  La  Salle  Street.  Price,  76 
cents. 

This  little  book  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  is  made  up  of 
three  different  papers  or  essays  which  give  an  account  of  the  recent 
work  done  in  the  three  different  fi(>lds  of  Comparative  Philology,  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  and  Old  Testament  History.  These  subjects 
are  thus  grouped  together  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  religious 
Tiews  of  our  time. 

The  first  paper  is  by  Professor  H.  Oldenberg,  of  Kiel,  and  por- 
trays the  development  of  the  work  of  investigation  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  Ancient  Italy.  The  second  paper  is  by  tKHseph 
Jastrow,  of  Wisconsin,  and  presents  the  aspects  of  Modern  Pscyh- 
ologv  in  Germany,  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  third  paper  is  by  C.  H.  Comill,  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  tne  Universitv  of  Konigsberg,  and 
relates  to  the  Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel.  Every  one  of  the 
three  authors  is  an  authority  in  his  specialty.  The  book  will  ac- 
cordingly be  found  very  serviceable  by  all  who  would  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  department  of  study 
to  which  it  relates  and  thus  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live. 

NoETHSBN  Studiss.  By  Edmund  Qosse.  London :  Walter  Soott,  24  Warwick 
Lane.    New  York :     A.  LoyoU  &  Co.,  8  East  14th  Street.    Price,  40  cents. 

These  Northern  studies  are  most  interesting  and  appreciative. 
The  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are:  Norwegian  Poetry  since 
1814,  Henrik  Ibsen,  The  liofoden  Islands,  Runeberg  (the  Swedish 
poet),  The  Danish  National  Theatre,  and  Four  Danish  Poet*".  They 
introduce  the  reader  accordingly  to  the  recent  literature  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  four  Danish  poets  that  claim  atten- 
tion are  Grundvitz,  Bodtcher,  Anderson  and  Miiller.  As  new  in- 
terest has  lately  grown  up  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  North  of  Europe,  this  small 
volume  supplies  a  real  need.  We  would  yet  add  that  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  issues  of  the  admirable  Gamelot  series,  edited  by  Ernest 
Phys. 

SruDin  IN  Hiobl's  Philosophy  or  Relioion.  With  a  Chapter  on  Christian 
TJaity  in  America.  By  J.  Maobride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
Apologetics  in  the  Seabury  Divinity  School.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  k 
Company,  1890.    Price,  $2.00. 

Of  the  world's  great  thinkers  none  is  more  profound  and  rich  in 
thought  than  Hegel.    These  studies  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion 
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Thi  Chxtbch  Rimw.  Founded  1818.   Edited  bj  the  Rer.  Henry  Mason  Banm. 
New  York :    The  Church  Review  Co.,  1  Union  Square. 

Each  imue  of  this  Review  which  is  published  quarterlj  in  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  now  forms  a  complete 
-volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  The  volume  for  April  of  the 
present  year  is  lareelj  taken  up  with  the  statements  of  twen^  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  Chief  Protestact  CommnoioDs  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Reunion.  These  statements  are 
Terj  interesting  reading  and  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat  This  number  can  be  obtained  of  the  pubiishen 
at  $1.25  in  paper  cover,  and  at  $1.50  in  cloth. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


'^  TN  1890  THE  LIVIXG  AGE  enters  upon  its  forty-seventh  year. 

^  1  Approved  in  tiie  outset  by  Judj^e  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  Presi- 
dent Adams,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  Bancroft,  and 
many  others,  it  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE9  it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pa^es  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  a  Quarter  Thonsand  double-col- 
umn octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.  It  presents  in.an  inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  witli  freshness,  owing 
to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted,* 

A  The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Stcetches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Sclontific, 
Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  information,  from  tha  entire  body 
of  Foreign  t'eriodical  Literaturei  and  from  the  pens  of 
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Xjlirixxs  tT^irlterai. 


The  able<9t  And  most  caltivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature, 
ii'iKo,  Politics,  and  Art,  \md  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
-iMiially  of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  Living  A^e,  formlngr  foar  larg^  T9lnme8  a  year^  furnishes  from  the  great 
•..(1  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature  the  only  compilation  that,  While 
N  tiiin  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
i  latcs  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  eyery  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
•  vof  its  or  intelleciual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
uit.'l licence  and  literary  taste. 


"IIh  wy»o  subscribes  for  a  few  years  to  LiTTKLL^S 
'  .vise;  AOK  KHlhr-rs  a  choice  Mbrary.  even  thoiitth  he 
.  iv  liAN  f  uo  other  b'joka.*'  — ^V^tf  -York  Obtervtr. 

•  X\uTf  U  no  o(li*T  piii>llcatii>n  nf  Its  kinds  »K^tieral 
!n  !t  -  In-  jrinjc  ami  rov»  rltiK  tht< entire fit'lil  of  litcralure, 
irt.  iii.l  hcii  mv.  and  brlnifliiK^>etH-e€u  thesttinecmers 
!.'  rt|K-.i.  re  e*t  tli«>iijfhti  anl  the  latest  results  of 
'  !•■  uini-  In  wliich  we  live  .  No  ine  wlio  values  an 
•M't  !'i_'ent  aiiprehensl'in  of  the  tr«*nd  of  tlie  times  can 
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